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PREFACE. 


It  may  seem  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  a 
needless  task  to  present  another  work  upon  Anatomy,  when  so 
many  exhaustive  treatises  already  exist ;  and  the  criticism  is  one 
in  which  the  Authors  of  this  volume  might  justly  coincide  were 
the  present  work  intended  to  supercede  or  rival  the  works  of  such 
famous  authors  as  Quain,  Gray,  Ellis,  Sappey,  Hyrtl,  Holden, 
Wilson,  Heath,  Bellamy,  and  others  who  have  merited  enduring 
reputation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  public  will  agree  with 
the  Authors  of  this  volume  in  the  feeling  that  the  more  exhaust- 
ive treatises,  in  all  their  completeness  of  detail,  often  compel  the 
student,  in  the  beginning  of  his  studies^  to  waste  much  valuable 
time  in  culling,  from  the  voluminous  mass  of  matter  before  him, 
such  points  as  seem  to  him  essential^  and  that,  too  often,  these 
selections  are  not  made  with  the  judgment  which  the  enlighten- 
ment  of  continued  study  and  a  higher  degree  of  culture  would 
afford. 

The  present  state  of  advanced  science  and  the  practical  bear- 
ing  which  minute  anatomical  points  and  microscopical  discoveries 
in  histology  are  assuming,  all  tend,  possibly  too  often,  to  lead 
•anatomical  instructors  to  forget  that  the  medical  student  must 
creep  before  he  can  walk,  and  that  by  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  those  anatomical  facts  which  are  comprised  in  gross  anato^ny 
only,  can  he  either  appreciate  or  properly  value  the  higher  grades 
of  anatomical  investigation. 

It  is,  at  present,  too  common  with  critics  to  stamp  with  their 
opprobrium  all  works  which  are  not  diffuse  in  character,  and  to 
stigmatize,  as  **  cram  books,"  any  which  show  an  attempt  to  sim- 
plify, condense,  and  rearrange  facts  hitherto  well  known  ;  and  to 
refer  their  readers  to  treatises  whose  exhaustiveness  alone  per- 
haps^ requires  the  very  preparatory  drill  which  a  smaller  volume 
of  well-culled  facts  would  best  afford  them. 

In  this  volume  will  be  found,  wTiat,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authors  at  least,  are  some,  perhaps  not  all,  of  the  essentials  of 
human  anatomy. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Authors  to  so  arrange  these 
anatomical  facts  as  to  render  their  comprehension  easy,  even  to 
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the  beginner ;  while  they  have  aimed  also  to  render  it  a  volume 
of  easy  reference  to  the  Surgeon  and  Practitioner. 

Much  of  the  matter  contained  has  been  tabulated  and  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  systematic  form  as  to  render  the  perusal  of  page 
after  page  of  printed  matter  unnecessary,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  points,  having  a /ror/r^a/ bearing,  have  been  so  mentioned. 

It  will  be  observed,  possibly  to  its  detriment  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  this  volume  deals  principally  with  anatomical  facts, 
rather  than  with  questionable  microscopical  discoveries,  since, 
however  valuable  the  latter  may  be  as  a  step  towards  positive 
knowledge,  they  are  constantly  changing  with  the  advance  of 
science,  and  can  be  best  acquired  from  the  exhaustive  treatises 
which  are  from  time  to  time  appearing  upon  these  subjects. 

To  the  casual  reader,  there  may  seem,  throughout  this  work, 
a  redundancy  of  expression,  which  might  have  been  avoided ; 
but^  as  this  book  has  been  partly  devised  to  aid  reference  among 
the  general  practitioners  of  medicine,  who  have,  too  often,  little 
time  for  further  reading  than  is  demanded  to  gain  the  point  sought 
for,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  render  each  descriptive  para- 
graph as  little  dependent  upon  those  preceding  it,  as  possible. 

The  few  diagrammatic  illustrations,  which  are  contained  within 
this  volume,  are  presented  rather  as  a  means  of  impressing  some 
particular  points  than  as  accurate  representations  of  the  parts 
under  consideration. 

Many  of  the  valuable  tables  contained  in  the  chapters  upon 
osteology  and  myology,  have  been  for  years  a  part  of  the  course 
of  lectures  of  Professor  Darling  before  the  classes  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  New  York  University,  and  have  appeared  in 
print  in  Europe,  while  many  new  ones  have  been  added  to  sim- 
plify other  branches  of  the  subject. 

As  this  work  has  not  been  intended  to  supplant,  but  rather  to 
accompany  more  exhaustive  treatises,  the  absence  of  illustrations 
will  not  materially  detract  from  its  usefulness,  since  even  begin- 
ners in  medicine  would  hardly  be  well  equipped  for  their  work 
without  some  one  of  the  standard  text-books,  while  to  the  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  or  surgery,  in  whose  libraries  are  probably 
contained  volumes  replete  with  illustrations,  this  work  is  given 
to  simplify  anatomical  review  and  to  aid  easy  reference. 

It  seems  especially  important  to  the  Authors  that  the  explan- 
atory matter  connected  with  most  of  the  tables  and  diagrams  of 
this  work  should  be  perused  with  care,  before  they  are  used  as 
aids  to  study  or  reference,  since  both  will  be  greatly  simplified 
by  so  doing. 
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The  Authors  here  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  all  of 
those  investigators  of  Anatomy  who  have  put  into  print  the 
results  of  their  researches,  since  it  is  impossible  to  depart,  in 
many  instances,  from  methods  of  arrangements,  which  have  pre- 
viously been  given  to  the  public,  or  to  avoid  the  free  use  of  much 
that,  in  other  volumes,  seems  particularly  valuable  and  worthy 
of  perpetuation. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  term  Anajomy  comprises  that  department  of  science, 
which  treats  of  the  structure  of  organized  bodies. 

Anatomy  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  Phytotatny^  or 
vegetable  anatomy  and  Zootomy^  or  animal  anatomy. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  more  important 
divisions  of  Anatomy  which  will  subsequently  merit  a  special 
description. 


ANATOMY 
(2  great 
classes) 


Phytotomy  or  Vegetable  Anatomy. 


ComparaHve 

Anatomy, 


Zootomy 
or  Animal  • 
Anatomy. 


Anatomy, 


Histcdogy,  or  General  Anatomy. 
Morphology  or  Descriptive  Anatomy. 
.Relative  or  Surgical  Anatomy. 


These  varieties  may  be  thus  defined : 

'*  Comparative  Anatomy  "  is  that  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  organs  in  one  animal  as  compared  with  those  in  an- 
other. 

**  Special  Anatomy  "  treats  of  the  anatomy  of  Species  or  of 
parts  of  the  whole  structure.  It  includes  Histology,  Morphology 
and  Relative  or  Surgical  Anatomy. 

"Histology"  treats  of  the  intimate  structure  of  organs  or 
tissues. 

"  Morphology,"  or  **  Descriptive  Anatomy,"  treats  of  the 
name,  form,  size  and  situation  of  the  various  structures. 

"  Relative,"  or  "  Surgical  Anatomy,"  treats  of  portions  of 
Special  Anatomy  with  reference  to  its  surgical  interest  and  value. 

Various  other  terms  are  often  applied  to  special  departments 
of  Anatomy  with  reference  to  the  standpoint^  from  which  anatomi- 
cal researches  are  considered  or  made.  Among  these  special 
varieties  may  be  enumerated : 
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(2 

(3 
(4. 
(5. 


(6. 


(7.; 


(8. 


"Philosophical  Anatomy." — A  treatise  on  the  mode  or 

ox  plan  on  which  tissues  are 
formed. 

"Transcendental  Anatomy." — The  same  as  the  Fhilosor 

phical. 

"  Topographical  Anatomy." — The  anatomy  of  regions  as 

a  separate  division  of  study. 

"  Microscopical    Anatomy." — ^The   study    of   magnified 

tissues. 

"  Pathological  Anatomy."— The  study  of  tissues  in  dis- 
ease as  revealed  by  inspection 
and  examination. 

"  Morbid  Anatomy." — The  study  of  the  changes  of  tis^ 

sues  in  disease  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  same. 

"  Forensic  Anatomy." — ^The  science  of  morbid   anatomy 

when  applied  to  medical  ju- 
risprudence. 

"  Veterinary  Anatomy." — ^The  study  of  the  anatomical 

structure  of  the  domestic 
animals. 


ANATOMY  OF  MAN. 

In  the  following  diagrammatic  illustration,  are  represented  all 
the  various  parts  of  the  human  frame  work^  which  demand  the 
attention  of  the  student  of  Anatomy. 

Fluids.  Solids. 


Genesiology 


C 


] 


Dennatology 


C 


Adenology 


L 


c/) 


Aopology 


d  Splanclinology 
2.1 


a  Neurology 
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In  this  diagram  we  see  that  the  main  anatomical  elements  of 
the  body  are  divided  into  the  solid  and  the  fluid  elements.  The 
fluid  elements  are  placed  upon  the  left  hand,  while  the  solid  ele- 
ments are  arranged  upon  the  right  hand  side  of  the  page. 

The  two  main  divisions  given  off  from  the  central  unit  or  man, 
are  named  respectively,  hygrology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  fluid 
elements,  and  stereology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  solid  elements. 

Stereology  is  subdivided  into  sarcology^ox  the  doctrine  per- 
taining to  the  softer  tissues  of  the  body,  and  skeletology,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  bony  framework  of  the  body. 

Sarcology  is  shown  to  include,  (i)  myology^  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  muscular  system.  (2)  neurology yOV  the 
doctrine  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.  (3)  splanchno- 
logy^ or  the  doctrine  of  the  anatomy  of  the  internal  viscera.  (4) 
angiology^ox  the  doctrine  of  vessels.  (5)  adenology^ox  the  doctrine 
of  glandular  structures.  (6)  dermatology^  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
skin,  and  (j)  genesiology, or  the  doctrine  of  the  generative  organs. 

Skeletology  is  shown  to  include  both  syndesmology,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  anatomy  of  the  joints,  and  osteology^  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  anatomy  of  the  special  bones. 

FLUIDS. 

The  fluids  of  the  body  are  divided  also  in  this  diagrammatic 
chart  into,  (i)  TYit  formative,  which  include  the  lymph  and  chyle, 
(2)  The  Blood  or  permanent  fluid,  and  (3)  The  secretive,  which 
comprise  the  recrementitious  fluids,  which  are  appropriated  by  the 
body,  and  the  excrementitious  fluids,  which  are  cast  off"  as  unfit 
for  nutritive  processes. 

Each  of  these  respective  heads  will  be  treated  of  in  this  vol- 
ume, and  the  description  of  the  various  points  of  anatomical  in- 
terest, pertaining  to  each,  will  be  so  tabulated  and  arranged,  as  to 
afford,  to  the  student,  the  greatest  possible  help  in  the  acquisition 
of  accurate  and  practical  anatomical  knowledge.  All  points  in 
Anatomy,  which  are  as  yet  matters  of  doubt,  will  be  purposely 
either  omitted  or  left  in  question,  since  it  is  the  desire  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Authors  to  publish  a  volume  containing  only  anatomi- 
cal yii^/j  rather  than  to  enter  upon  spewUkUve  ground. 


OSTEOLOGY. 


OSTEOLOGY. 


THE  SKELETON. 


The  bones  forming  the  human  skeleton  are  two  hundred  in 
number,  and  may  be  thus  classified : 


(3) 


S  Bones  of  the  Head,  93 

"        "       Trunk,  53 

"         "       ExTWQimis,  { ^ 

(4)  Tlie  HTOm  ARCH,  z 


The  as  bones  of  the  Hkad  consist  of 


Total  200 
jCrmnmm   S^ap^irg. 

(Face        MJ6pain 
Total,    23 


mesial, 
pairs. 

mesiaL 
pairs. 


The  53  bones  of  the  Trunk  consist  of 


'  Vertebrae  24 

.  ^""^     *5Jstemum(iBone) 

P.iwS.         aS^  mesiaL 
[PdTis         4^jipair. 

Total  53 


The  64  bones  in  both  Ufper  ExTRXMrriss  are  < 


Shoulder,  I  S^Xd" 
Arm         !•{  Humerus. 

Foreann  3  ]  ^\^^^- 

(    8  in  Carpus. 
Hand  -{    5  *'  Metacarpus. 
(  14  Phalanges. 

Total  32  (on  each  side.) 


The  60  bones  in  both  Lowkr  ExTRSMrnss  are  . 


'Thigh      I -{Femur. 

i  Patella. 
Leg         2  •?  Fibula. 
( Tibia. 

in  Tarsus. 
Foot  •{    5  in  Metatarsus 
Phalanges. 

Total    30  (on  each  side.) 


(    7ii 
(14  I 


In  this  classification  of  the  bones  of  the  human  body,  the  fol- 
lowing structures,  which  by  some  Anatomists  have  been  enumer- 
ated as  individual  bones,  have  been  purposely  excluded : 

(i)  Ossa  Triquetra  (Wormian  bones.) 

(2)  The  bones  of  the  middle  Ear. 

(3)  Sesamoid  bones. 

(4)  The  Teeth. 
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THE  SKELETON. 


The  bones  of  the  human  body  may  be  classified  in  the  second 
place,  in  respect  to  their  shape^  as  follows : 


'Long  bones 


Bonks  op  trs  Hu- 
man Body. 
(classified  as  to  their)  - 
shape. 


Short  bones 


Flat  bones 


'Clayicles a 

3  of  Upper  Extremity  of  eadi  side  6 

Metacarpal  bones zo 

(99)  *{  3  of  Lower  Extremity  of  each  side  6 

Metatarsal  bones 10 

Phalanges  (of  hands  and  feet). ...  56 

Total,  90 

(Carpal  of  both  sides 16 

(30)  ^Tarsal        "       "     14 

\                                            Total,  30 
( Occipital. 

In  Slodl  \  Frontal 4 

( a  ParietaL 

(  a  Nasal. 

In  Face  \  a  Lachrymal 5 

.  (V(»ner. 

(4o)lScapnla 2 

Sternum i 

Ribs 24 

Os  Innomtnatum a 

Patella a 

Total,  40 

fVertebne,  24 
Of  the  Spine  \  Sacrum, 
(Coccyx 


Irrkgular  bones  (40). 


I,       I  >- . . .  a6 
0 


( a  Temporal, 
Of  the  SkuU  •<  Ethmoid . . . 


Total,  aoo 


( Sphenoid. 

fa  Superior  Maxillary, 
a  Malar, 
a  Palate,  9 

a  Inferior  turbinated 
Inferior  Maxillary. 
Hyoid  Bone i 

Total,  40 


The  LONG  BONES  are  used  as  means  of  support  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  skeleton,  or  as  levers  upon  which  the  muscular 
system  can  act  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  SHORT  BONES  are  situated  where  great  solidity^  a  limited 
amount  of  motion,B,nd  compactness  are  required. 

The  FLAT  BONES  are  important  agents  in  ^^  protection  of  the 
organs,  contained  within  the  various  cavities  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  cranium,  thorax,  and  pelvis,  and  from  their  shape  they  serve 
to  give  extensive  attachment  to  muscles. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  regions  of  the  body 
where  each  of  these  four  varieties  of  bones  predominates. 


CLASSIFJCATJON  OF  BONES.  < 

TJlBLB  illustrating  the  Position  op  ths  Bonks  op  thk  Human  Sx£lbton 

WHEN  classified  ACCORDINO  TO  THEIR  SHAPE. 


Head. 

Trunk. 

Sztremltlet. 

Hyold  Arch. 

Boocs. 

Fsce. 

Vertebral 
oolttma. 

ThonuL 

PelTls. 

Upper. 

I^wer. 

' 

ToiaL 

Long. 
Short. 
Flat. 
Mixed. 

• 
■ .  •  • 

•   •  a   • 

4 
4 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

9 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

• .  •  • 

24 

•  •  a 

•  ■  • 

25 

•  •  . 

a   • 
k   • 

a 
a 

46 
16 

9 
•  •  • 

44 

14 

2 

• . . 

.  •  *  • 

■   .  a    • 
•  •  a    . 
I 

9^ 

30 

40 
40 

8 

14 

34 

25 

4 

64 

60 

I 

200 

•a           1 

53 

124 

I 

The  bones  of  the  human  skeleton  may,  in  the  third  place^  be 
divided  for  convenience  of  description  into  single  or  mesial  bones, 
and  into  pairs  of  bones^  as  in  following  table : 


Bones  of  Human 
Skeleton  dassi- 
fied  in  reference  to 
the  mesial  limi  of 
tkehcdy,) 


MsnAL  or   Single 
Bones  (34.) 


I 


Pairs  of  Bones  (83) 


I 


(Occipital 
l^hm^d 
Frontal 


In  face. 
Vertebrae. 
In  Pelvis. 


i 


Vomer 
Lower  jaw 


)  Sacrum        \ 
Coccyx        J  ^ 

Sternum i 

Hyoid  bone i 

Total,  34 34 


In  cranium 


In  face< 


(  Parietal      ) 
\  Temporal  f 

^Superior  maxillary. 

Nasal, 

Lachrymal,  ^ 

Malar,  ° 

Palate. 
(^Inferior  turbinated, 

In  upper  extremity 32 

In  lower        *'  30 

In  pelvis I 

In  trunk  (ribs) 12 

Total,  83x2=166 
Total,  200 


Bony  Prominences  and  Depressions. 

Upon  almost  every  bone  in  the  human  skeleton  are  to  be  seen 
various  prominences  and  depressions.  These  prominences  and 
depressions,  although  they  may  often  appear  to  the  student  but 
trivial  and  possibly  accidental  in  their  character,  are  nevertheless 
important,  and  each  one  is  usually  designated  with  some  special 
name,  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  either  its  location,  its  general 
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BONY  PROMINENCES. 


character,  or  the  particular  function  which  it  is  destined  to  per- 
form. From  such  a  basis  of  nomenclature,  however,  the  variations 
in  names  have  become  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  a  student's 
memory,  unless  the  meaning  of  the  more  common  forms  be  point- 
ed out  and  the  student  be  assisted,  by  some  classification,  to  grasp 
the  general  principles  upon  which  these  names  have  originally  been 
applied.   For  this  purpose  then,the  following  tables  are  appended : 


Names  appusd  to  Promi- 
nkncks  on  bonbs. 


(I)  For  the  pur- 
poses of  hY' 
ticuioHon, 


In«««»&  joint..     jH«^,^ 


•I- 


(Dentations. 
imwuvabk  joints  •<  Ridges. 

(Roots. 


(x)  Names  given 
from  the  gennul 
form,  vix.: 


'  Tubercle  (if  small  and  uneven.) 

Impressions. 

Lines  (if  narrow  and  pro- 
longed.) 

Crests. 

Spines  (if  slender  and  pointed.) 

Prominences. 

Tuberosities  (if  broad,  rough 
and  uneven.) 


Bony  Prom-- 

INENCSS. 


f 


(II.)  For  the  in- 
urtUmo/ fittest 


(2)  Names  given 
from  their  resent' 
blancest  viz.: 


Azygos  (without  a  fellow.) 
Clinoid  (a  bed.) 
Coracoid  (a  crow's  beak.) 
Coronoid  (the  top  of  a  curve.) 
Hamular  (a  hook.) 
MaUeolar  (a  little  mallet) 
Mastoid  (a  nipple.) 
Odontoid  (a  tooth.) 
Pterygoid  (a  wing.) 
Rostrum  (a  beak.) 
Spinous  (a  thorn.) 
^Styloid  (a  pen.) 


(3)   Names     given  ^ 
from  their  use,  viz : 


"Articular. 

Orbital 

Trochanteric  (to  turn.) 
^Zygomatic  (to  join.) 


(4)  N«n«  pven  fjj  ^^i^ 
from  their  dtrecA  XrwisverS 
*^"*-=  tobUque. 


(in.)  For  the  rifieetien  oftendom—ia  Malleoli,  Hunnlar  processes,  etc 


DSPRESilONS  IN  BONES. 


II 


Names  appued  to  Cavities 
IN  Bones. 


Cavities  in 
Bones. 


Articulab.  " 


Cotyloid  (cup  shaped.) 
Glenoid  (shallow.) 
Trochlea  (like  a  pulley.) 
Facet  (smooth.) 
Alveolar. 
Acetabulum. 


'(i)  For  reapHon  and  (Fofsae. 


NoN  Ar- 
ticular. 


(a)  For  inserti^m. 


(3)  For  Inuumisiiam. 


(Sinuses. 

(  TemporaL 
i  Zygomatic. 
(  Pterygoid. 


'Aqueducts, 
Foramina. 
Canals. 
Fissures. 
Notches. 


(4)  To  increase  the  sur-  j  Cells  (as  in  Ethmoid  bone.) 
face  of  the  bone.      ( Sinuses  (as  in  Frontal  bone.) 

(6)  For  the  nuiriHm  S^^^^^"^'  Medullary. 

of  the  Bone.         |  Periosteal  or  capillary  foramina. 
1^(7)  Depressions  iorn^Urnds  or  arteries. 

When  a  projection  from  the  surface  of  a  bone  is  connected  to 
it  by  cartilage,  it  is  termed  an  Epiphysis ;  when,  by  the  process 
of  ossification,  the  cartilage  disappears  and  it  becomes  united  by 
bone,  it  is  called  an  Apophysis. 

The  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  often  called  its  Diaphysis. 

Minute  Anatomy  of  Bone. 

If  a  transverse  section  of  bone  tissue  be  rendered  sufficiently 
thin  to  allow  of  a  microscopical  examination  by  transmitted  light, 
it  will  be  found  to  present  for  inspection  the  following  points  of 
interest,  which  have  been  separately  named  and  which  enter 
prominently  into  its  construction : 

1.  Haversian  Canals  * 

These  canals  have  an  average  diameter  of  about  -jItt  of 
an  inch,  and  are  round,  oval,  or  angular  in  their  form. 
They  contain  arterial  vessels,  and,  in  the  larger  ones, 
veins  are  frequently  present. 

2.  Canaliculi. 

These  small  canals  vary  in  size  from  yriinr  ^o  nrinr  of  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter  and  serve  to  connect  the  Haversian 
canal  with  spaces  in  the  bone  called  lacunae. 
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3.  Lacuna. 

These  are  seen  as  irregular  dark  spaces,  which  may  be 
noticed  to  have  a  general  circukr  arrangement  around 
the  Haversian  canal.     Tkey  contain  the  done  cell. 

4.  Haversian  Spaces. 

These  are  larger  and  irregular-shaped  spaces  which  con- 
nect the  Haversian  canals  with  the  medullary  spaces  of 
cancellous  bone  tissue.  They  are  found  in  young  and  in 
growing  bones  more  extensively  than  in  adult  life.        * 

5.  Concentric  LamelUe. 

These  are  layers  of  bone  tissue  which  are  arranged 
around  an  Haversian  canal  as  an  axis.  They  enclose 
within  their  substance  the  lacunae  of  bone. 

6.  Circumferential  Lamella. 

These  are  layers  of  bone  which  serve  to  unite  or  bind 
together  the  various  Haversian  canals  and  their  concen- 
tric lamellae. 

7.  Interstitial  Lamella. 

These  are  layers  of  bone  tissue  which  are  woven  in  and 
out    between   the  concentric  lamellae  surrounding  the 
various  Haversian  canals. 
Each  Haversian  canal,  if  taken  in  connection  with  its  numerous 
investing  or  concentric  lamellae,  is  termed  an  Haversian  System 

The  vessels  of  bone  consist  of  arteries,  veins  and  lymphatics, 
although  the  latter  have  been  denied  by  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent observers. 

The  arteries  of  bone  are  of  three  orders,  as  follows : 
I.  Nutrient  Artery,  which  enters  at  the  nutrient  foramen  and 
distributes   branches   along  the   entire  length   of  the 
medullary  canal  of  the  bone. 
^.  Articular  Vessels,  which  chiefly  nourish  the  cancellous  tis- 
sue of  bone. 
3.  Periosteal  Vessels,   which   ramify  in   the   periosteum   and 

which  supply  the  compact  tissue  of  bone  with  blood. 
The  veins  of  bone,  especially  the  long  bone,  emerge  also  in 
three  distinct  localities  as  follows : 

1.  By  a  large  vein  which  accompanies  the  nutrient  artery. 

2.  By  numerous  large  and  small  veins,  which  emerge  from  the 

articular  ends  of  the  bone. 

3.  By  many  small  veins  which  escape  from  the  compact  tissue 

along  the  length  of  the  shaft. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  bone  is  the  hardest  structure 
of  the  human  body,  and  is  composed  of  two  distinct  elements, 
viz.,  the  Organic  or  Animal  constituents,  and  the  Inorganic  or 
Mineral  constituents.  The  organic  elements  of  bone  may  be 
most  dearly  demonstrated  by  subjecting  a  bone  to  the  prolonged 
action  of  a  diluted  solution  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  when  the 
mineral  ingredients  will  be  found  to  have  been  dissolved,  and  the 
bone,  although  still  retaining  its  original  bulk  and  form,  will  pre- 
sent a  degree  of  flexibility,  which  will  admit  of  its  being  tied  into 
a  knot  without  danger  of  fracture. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  bone  be  subjected  to  extreme  heat 
the  animal  ingredients  will  be  consumed  and  the  bone  will  then 
be  found  to  be  extremely  brittle  and  to  be  greatly  decreased  in 
its  weight. 

The  organic  constituents  of  bone  form  about  one^hird  of  the 
entire  bone,  and  the  inorganic  constituents  the  remaining  two- 
thirds. 

The  various  substances,  revealed  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
organic  and  inorganic  constituents  found  in  bone,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

OfKAnic  matter, Gelatin  and  bloodvessels  and  fat  33.30 

i  Phosphate  of  lime ^ 51*04 
Carbonate  of  lime 11.30 
Fluoride  of  calcium. 2.00 
Phosphate  of  magnesia 1.16 
Soda  and  Chloride  of  Sodium. .     1.20 

100.00 

The  relative  proportions  between  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic elements  of  bone  differ  in  the  various  portions  of  the  skele- 
ton, and  also  at  different  periods  in  life. 

Thus  the  bones  of  the  head  and  the  long  bones  in  the  ex- 
tremities contain  more  earthy  matter  than  the  bones  of  the 
trunk.  The  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  also  contain  more  than 
the  corresponding  bones  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  humerus 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  than  the  radius 
or  the  ulna,  and  the  femur  more  than  the  tibia  and  the  fibula. 
The  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  are  only  slightly  richer  in 
earthy  matter  than  the  bones  of  the  trunk. 

As  age  advances,  the  mineral  elements  of  bone  tend  to  in- 
crease. This  is  most  especially  marked  in  the  long  bones  of 
the  extremities  and  in  the  bones  of  the  head;  both  of  which 
localities  in  fcetal  life  seem  to  be  deficient  in  earthy  salts  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  proportion  present  during  adult  life.  In  the 
bones  of  the  trunk  of  the  adult,  on  the  contrary,  no  change 
from  the  foetal  proportions  between  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic bone  ingredients  occurs. 

The  relative  proportion  existing  between  the  earthy  and 
mineral  ingredients  of  bone  exerts  a  marked  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  figure  and  on  the  rapidity  of  repair  in  case 
of  fracture.  Thus  the  bones  become  bent  and  twisted,  when  an 
excess  of  organic  material  is  present,  while  a  marked  tendency 
to  fracture  is  produced  by  a  deficiency  in  those  elements.  In 
rickets,  the  former  condition  is  usually  present  from  some  error 
in  nutrition,  while,  in  old  age»the  latter  condition  is  liable  to  be 
developed* 
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OSTEOLOGY  OF  THE  HEAD. 
The  head  is  composed  of  two  great  divisions,  viz. : 

A.  The  Cranium,    composed  of  8  bones  ) 

V  Total  22  bones. 

B.  The  Face.         composed  of  14  bones  ) 

The  8  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  cranium  may 
be  subdivided  into  4  single  or  mesial  bones  and  2  pairs  of  bones, 
as  is  represented  in  the  following  tabular  arrangement : 


J 


Mesial  or  Single  Bones  (4)  < 
Bonks  of  the  CitANnjM 


^Occipital, 

Sphenoid. 

Ethmoid. 

Frontal. 


Pain  of  B^.  (a)   \l^^J^ 

Total      8 

The  mesial  or  single  bones  are  enumerated  in  this  table  in  their 
order  from  behind  forward  and  may  be  remembered  by  the  initial 
letter  of  each,  O.  S.  E.  F.,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
old  method  of  spelling  Joseph.  As  explained  in  the  introductory 
pages  upon  osteology,  these  bones,  like  all  mesial  bones,  lie  in 
the  median  plane  of  the  body  and  articulate  upon  either  side  with 
pairs  of  bones.  It  will  thus  be  understood  that  when  pairs  of 
bones  are  spoken  of,  that  one  lies  upon  the  right  and  one  upon 
the  left  of  the  median  plane  of  the  body. 

The  mesial  bones  are  also  often  called  symmetrical  bones, 
since  they  are  capable  of  being  divided  into  two  similar  parts. 

In  describing  the  bones  of  the  cranium  certain  words  will  be 
encountered  by  the  reader,-  the  meaning  of  which  deserve  to  be 
clearly  understood  before  entering  into  the  study  of  osteology. 

In  anatomy  the  words  external  and  internal  are  used  to  ex- 
press the  relation  of  a  bone  or  any  separate  structure,  as  a  whole ^ 
to  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body. 

The  words  exterior  and  interior^  when  applied  to  a  bone,  are 
used  to  express  the  relation  of  the  surfaces  Xo  the  centre  of  the 
cavity  which  it  contributes  to  form.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  skeleton  of  the  cranium,  thorax  and  pelvis. 

The  words  anterior  and  posterior^  indicate  the  relation  of  any 
part  to  the  ventral  or  dorsal  plane  of  the  body. 

The  words  superior  and  inferior^  express  the  relation  of  any 
part  to  the  central  point  of  the  body. 

The  word  beneath  is  applied  to  parts  more  distant  from  the 
surface. 

It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  words  superior, 
inferior,  anterior,  posterior,  above  and  below,  have  reference  to 
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the  position  of  the  parts  in  the  erect  posture  of  the  body,  and  the 
neglect  of  this  caution  has  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  em- 
barrass the  student,  and  to  render  description  otherwise  full  and 
complete,  almost  unintelligible. 

THE  OCCIPITAL  BONE. 

This  bone  is  situated  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
cranium.  In  form,  it  is  classed  among  the  flat  bones.  Its  direc- 
tion is  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  since  it  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion both  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
cranium. 

The  occipital  bone  presiehts  for  special  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing component  parts : 

An  outer  surface. 
An  inner  surface. 

FourbordenjfXrd? 


Lateral  (2.) 
Four  angles  \  Superior  (i.) 

Inferior  (i.) 


Outer  Surface. 

This  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  is  convex  in  shape,  and 
possesses  several  points  of  anatomical  interest  which  may  be  thus 
described : 

(i.)  A  projection  called  the  occipital  protuberance  for  the.  in- 
sertion of  the  ligamentum  nuchae. 
(2.)  A  bony  ridge  running  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to 

the  foramen  magnum,  and  called  the  occipital  crest, 

(3.)  Two  curved  lines  called  the  superior  and  inferior  curved 

e^^       lines  of  the  occipital  bone.     The  superior  affords  at- 

^^  tachment  to  the  occipito-frontalis,  sterno-mastoid  and 

\'^  trapezius  muscles.     The  inferior  gives  attachment  to 

the  rectus  capitis  posticusmajof  and  minor  muscles. 
(4.)  A  space  between  the  two  curved  lines,  from  which  arise  the 
complexus,  splenius  capitis  and  the  superior  oblique 
muscles. 
(5.)  Tht  foramen  magnum,  through  which  pass  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes,  the  spinal  accessory  nerves  and 
the  vertebral  arteries. 
(6.)  The  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  are  oblong  in 
shape,  converging  in  front,  looking  downwards,  for- 
wards and  outwards,  and  which  are  roughened  on  their 
inner  aspect  for  the  insertion  of  the  check  ligaments. 
They  articulate  with  the  cups  of  the  atlas. 
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(7.)  The  anterior  condyloid  foramina,  which  are  situated  in 
front  of  the  condyles  and  which  transmit  the  hypog- 
lossal nerves. 

(8.)  The  posterior  condyloid  foramina^  which  lie  behind  the 

condyles  and  which  transmit  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus  / 
of  the  skull.  Occasionally  no  foramen  is  present  and  \ 
a  fossa  takes  its  place.         '^i   v^^*^  t<\^^^p^^  ]r^^i.Aj^^  -  oS^-^^  ' 

(9.)  The  jugular  processes,  which  lie  ^)n  the  outer  side  of  the 
condyle  and  which  give  attachment  to  the  recti  cap- 
itis laterales  muscles  and  to  the  lateral  occipito-atloid 
ligaments. 

(10.)  The  basilar  process,  which  forms  the  anterior  projection 
of  the  occipital  bone  and  which  articulates  with  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

(11.)  The  pharyngeal  spine,  which  is  a  bony  projection  upon 
the  basilar  process  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendin-  r 
ous  raphe  and  the  superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  ^  t>^^^^ 


pharynx. 


^  i  <► 


(12.)  Two  rough  depressions  upon  the  basilar  process  for  the 
recti  capitis  antici  majores  and  minores  muscles. 

Inner  Surface. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  is  concave  in  its  shape 
and  is  divided  into/^«r  fossce  by  two  crucial  ridges  of  bone,  which 
at  their  point  of  intersection  form  the  internal  occipital  protuber* 
ance,  at  the  centre  of  which  is  a  depression  which  corresponds  to  ^^  \^\^ 
the  torcular  Herophili.  The  upper  division  of  this  crucial  ridge  c^^  ^ 
of  bone  ascends^fo^the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone,  and 
is  deeply  grooved  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  for  the 
attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri. 

The  inferior  division  is  termed  by  some  anatomists  the  inter- 
nal  occipital  crest.  It  descends  to  the  foramen  magnum  where  it 
bifurcates.     It  gives  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebelli. 

The  lateral  divisions  of  this  crucial  ridge  form  the  inferior 
boundaries  of  the  two  superior  or  cerebral  fossae,  and  the  superior 
boundary  of  the  inferior  or  cerebellar  fossae  of  the  occipital  bone. 
They  are  deeply  grooved  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  sinuses 
and  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

At  the  lower  portion  of  the  bone  upon  its  inner  surface,  is  seen 
again  the  internal  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  which  has 
already  been  described,  and,  near  the  sides  of  this  large  opening, 
appear  also  the  internal  orifice  of  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina. 
Upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  basilar  process  is  seen  the  basilar 
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groove^  in  which  He  the  pons  Varolii  and  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and,  upon  each  side  of  the  basilar  groove,  are  two  smaller  grooves 
which  partly  lodge  the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 

Borders. 

The  occipital  bone  presents  for  examination  two  superior 
borders  and  two  inferior  borders. 

The  superior  borders  articulate  with  the  parietal  bone  of  each 
side  of  the  cranium,  and  by  so  doing  form  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

The  inferior  borders  articulate  with  the  mastoid  and  petrous 
portions  of  the  temporal  bone  and  assist  in  forming  the  jugular 
foramen  or  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 

Angles. 

The  occipital  bone  has  four  angles,  the  superior,  the  inferior, 
and  two  lateral  angles. 

The  superior  angle  is  formed  by  the  approximation  and  union 
of  the  two  superior  borders  of  the  bone.  It  is  received  between 
the  two  parietal  bones  of  the  skull  and  assists  in  forming  the  so- 
called  posterior  fontanelle,  which  is  a  triangular  space  bounded  on 
either  side  by  the  parietal  bones  and  behind  by  the  occipital  bone 
and  which  is  uncovered  by  bone  at  the  time  of  birth. 

The  ififerior  angle  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occipital  bone  and  joins  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  to  which  it  becomes  ossified  at  about  the  eighteenth,  or 
twentieth  year  of  age. 

The  lateral  angles  are  received  between  the  posterior  inferior 
angles  of  the  parietal  bone  and  the  mastoid  portions  of  the  tem- 
poral bones.  It  presents  upon  its  inner  surfaces  a  portion  of  the 
grooves  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  sinuses. 

Muscles  attached  to  the  Occipital  Bone. 

To  the  occipital  bone  are  attached  twelve  pairs  of  muscles,  all 
of  which  arise  from  its  exterior  surface. 

These  twelve  pairs  of  muscles  may  be  thus  classified : 

joccipito-frontalis. 
Trapezius. 
Sterno-cleido-mastoid. 


Muscles  at- 
tached TO  Oc- 
cipital bone. 

(12.) 


Between  the  curved  lines  (2)  |  ^p^.^^^f^f c^^ 


Between     the     inferior         (  Obliquus  Capitis  sttperior. 
curVBtl  line  and  for-  (3)  •<  Rectus  Capitis  posticus  major. 
amen  magnum  i  Rectus  Capitis  posticus  minor. 

i  Superior  constrictor  op  pharynx. 
To   basilar  process         (3)  -j  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major. 

(  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor. 
^To   jugular  process         (i)-{  Rectus  Capitis  lateraus. 

Total  12 
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The  foramina  in  the  occipital  bone  vary  from  three  to  five  in 
number  since  three  are  constant  and  two  are  variable. 

The  X^fto  posterior  condyloid  foramina  are  often  absent,  but  the 
two  anterior  condyloid  foramina  and  the  foramen  magnum  are 
constant  both  in  their  location  and  in  the  structures  which  they 
transmit. 

Articulation  of  the  Occipital  Bone. 

The  occipital  bone  articulates  with  six  bones  of  tne  skull, 
which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 


Articulations  of  the 
Occipital  bonb/ 


'  2  mesial  bones  (2)  -J 


2  pairs  of  bones  (4)  -l 


(Atlas. 

Sphenoid. 
(  The  Temporal  bones, 
,  The  Parietal  bones. 
Total    6 


Development  of  the  Occipital  Bone. 

The  occipital  bone  has  /our  centres  of  development :  one  for 
the  posterior  or  the  occipital  portion,  one  for  each  condyle,  and 
one  for  the  basilar  process  of  the  bone.  At  birth  the  bone  con- 
sists of  four  separate  parts  as  indicated  by  the  location  of  the  cen- 
tres of  ossification.  At  about  the  fourth  year,  the  two  condyloid 
portions  join  with  the  occipital  portion,  and  two  years  later  the 
basilar  process  becomes  joined,  thus  completing  the  entire  bone. 

THE   SPHENOID   BONE. 

The  sphenoid  bone  is  situated  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  and  is  wedged  in  between  the  other  bones  of  the 
cranium.    In  shape  it  resembles  a  bat  with  its  wings  outstretched. 

It  possesses  12  foramina,  12  pairs  of  muscles,  lO  points  of 
ossification,  and  it  articulates  with  12  bones. 

The  sphenoid  bone  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  following 
important  anatomical  regions. 


(  The  cavity  of  the  Cranium. 
L.     Y'vft  cavities    \    "         "       "   both  Orbits. 

(    "        "      "  both  Na^  fosssB. 

TThe  temporal  fossa. 

B.  Four/;«*     \    Z    ^Xgo^^i":  f?^*    ^ 
•'  »     "     spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

pterygoid  fossa. 

The  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 

C.  TYixte  Jissures  \     "    pterygo-maxillary      " 

sphenoidal  ** 
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The  sphenoid  bone  presents  for  examination   the  following 
component  parts : 

(i.)  A  Body. 

(2.)  Three  greater  processes. 

(3.)  Eleven  lesser  processes. 

The  3  GREATER  PROCESSES  of  the  sphenoid  bone  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

(i.)  The  greater  wings. 

(2.)  The  lesser  wings  or  **  Processes  of  Ingrassias." 

(3.)  The  pterygoid  processes. 

The  1 1  LESSER  PROCESSES  of  the  sphenoid  bone  may  be  clas- 
sified as  follows : 


Lesser  processes  of  the  ^ 
sphenoid  bone. 


L  Ethmoidal  spine. 
'  Singk  processes         (3)  <  Olivary  process. 

(  Rostrum  or  Azygos  process. 


!The  two  posterior  clinoid  processes. 
The  two  anterior  clinoid  processes. 
The  two  middU  clinoid  processes. 
The  two  spinous  processes. 

Total  II 

Some  of  these  smaller  processes  will  be  found  described  under 
the  description  of  the  body  and  the  greater  processes  of  the  bone, 
since  they  exist  either  as  parts  of  those  larger  projections  or  as 
prominent  points  upon  the  central  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

Body  of  Sphenoid. 

The  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  is  cuboid  in  its  shape,  but  it 
presents  only  four  free  surfaces  instead  of  six,  since  the  two  lateral 
surfaces  are  continuous  with  and  afford  attachment  to  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  wings  and  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  bone. 

Upper  Surface. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  situated  in  the  interior  portion 
of  the  cranium.  It  presents,from  before  backwards,the  following 
points  deserving  of  special  mention. 

(i.)  T\i^  ethmoidal  spine y\i\i\ch.  articulates  with  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  which  consists  of  a  horizontal  projection,  of 
a  pointed  shape,  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid. 

(2.)  A  smooth  surface  just  behind  the  ethmoidal  spine  marked 
by  two  shallow  grooves  for  the  support  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves. 

(3.)  The  optic  groove,  which  supports  the  commissure  of  the 
optic  nerves  and  which  leads,  upon  either  side,  to- 
wards the  optic  foramen. 
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(4.)  The  olivary  process,  just  behind  the  optic  groove,  and  in 
front  of  the  sella  turcica. 

(5.)  The  pituitary  fossa  or  sella  turcica,  so  called  since  it 
lodges  the  pituitary  body  of  the  brain,  and  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  turkish  saddle.  This  fossa  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  middle  clinoid  processes^  and  the  cir- 
cular sinus  of  the  brain  is  situated  within  it. 

(6.)  Dorsum  selUe^ox  the  back  of  the  saddle.  This  portion  of 
the  bone  is  grooved  or  notched  at  the  sides  for  the 
passage  of  the  6th  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  and  at  its 
superior  angles  it  gives  off  the  two  posterior  clinoid 
process  for  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

(7.)  The  cavernous  groove,  which  is  perceived  upon  each  side 
of  the  body  and  which  is  curved  like  the  letter  S. 
This  groove  lodges  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
cavernous  sinus. 

Anterior  Surface. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  has 
a  direction  which  is  nearly  vertical.     It  presents  for  examination 
the  following  points  of  anatomical  interest  and  importance  : 
(i.)  T\\Q  sphenoidal  crest. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  articulates  with  the  perpen- 
dicular plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
(2.)  The  openings  into  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

These  openings  extend  into  the  body  of  the  bone,  ren- 
dering it  hollow  and  greatly  decreasing  the  weight  of 
the  bone,  in  proportion  to  the  surface  which  it  presents. 
(3.)  The  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  or  **  Bones  of  Bertin.** 

These  bones  partially  close  the  openings  of  the  sphen- 
oidal sinuses  and  articulate  with  the  os  planum  of  the 
ethmoid ;  upon  their  sides  and  at  their  inferior  por- 
tion, they  articulate  with  the  orbital  processes  of  the 
palate  bones. 

Under  Surface. 

This  surface  of  the  bone  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  nasal 
fossae.  It  presents  for  examination  the  following  points  of  in- 
terest : 

(i.)  The  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid. 

This  thin  plate  of  bone  is  received  into  a  correspond- 
ing slit-like  depression  in  the  vomer  between  its  two 
alae.  It  is,  in  reality,  but  a  continuation  downwards 
of  the  sphenoidal  crest. 
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(2.)  The  vaginal  processes. 

These  processes  of  bone  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
rostrum.     They  articulate  with  the  alae  of  the  vomer. 

(3.)  T\i^  pterygO'palatine  grooves. 

These  grooves  are  situated  externally  to  the  vaginal 
processes  of  the  sphenoid.  They  form,  by  their  articu- 
lation  with  the  sphenoidal  processes  of  the  palate 
bones,  the  so-called  pterygo  •  palatine  canals,  which 
transmit  the  pterygo-palatine  artery  and  the  pterygo- 
palatine nerves. 

Posterior  Surface. 

This  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  articulates  with 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  becomes  ossified  to 
it  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty.     It  is  quadrilateral  in  form. 

Greater  Wings  of  the  Sphenoid. 

The  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone  are  large  irregular 
shaped  masses  which  can  only  be  thoroughly  described  by  division 
into  the  following  parts  : 

(i.)  A  superior  or  cerebral  surface. 

(2.)  An  external  surface. 

(3.)  An  anterior  or  orbital  surface. 

(4.)  A  circumference. 
The  superior  or  cerebral  surface^  forms  a  part  of  the  middle 
fossa  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  presents  for  examination  four 
foramina,  which  allow  of  the  exit  of  nerves  from,  or  the  entrance 
of  vessels  to  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  These  foramina  may  be 
thus  enumerated  from  before  backwards : 

(I.)  The  foramen  rotundum  which  transmits •{  Superior  maxillary  nerve. 

( Inferior  maxillary  nerve. 
(2.)  The  foramen  ovale  "  "         i  Small  petrosal  nerve. 

( Small  meningeal  artery, 

(3.)  The  foramen  Vesalii  "  "        -{A  small  vein. 

(4.)  The  foramen  spinosum        **  **         "{  Middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  external  surface  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
is  divided  by  a  bony  ridge  called  the  pterygoid  ridge  into  a  su- 
perior and  an  inferior  portion. 

The  superior  portion  assists  in  the  formation  of' the  temporal 

fossa. 
The  inferior  portion  assists  in  forming  the  zygomatic  fossa, 
and  at  its  posterior  portion  it  presents  a  bony  promin- 
ence, called  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid^  which  affords  at- 
tachment for  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw 
and  also  for  the  laxator  tympani  muscle. 
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The  anterior  or  orbital  surface  of  the  greater  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  is  quadrilateral  in  shape.  It  assists  in  forming  the  • 
outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  it  also  enters  into  the  formation  of 
the  sphenoidal,  and  the  spheno-maxillary  fissures.  It  articulates 
with  the  frontal  and  the  malar  bones.  It  presents  a  small  bony 
prominence,  called  its  spine ^  to  which  is  attached  the  lower  head 
of  the  external  rectus  muscle. 

The  circumference  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
serves  the  combined  functions  of  articulation  with  other  bones 
and  the  completion  of  foramina  and  fissures. 

From  the  back  portion  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  as  you 
progress  towards  the  spine  of  its  greater  wing,  the  circumference 
of  the  wing  assists  in  forming  the  anterior  margin  of  t\iQ  foramen 
lacerum  medium^SinA  it  also  articulates  with  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

From  the  spine  of  the  greater  wing  to  its  /i]^  the  circumference 
of  the  wing  articulates  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

This  articulating  surface  is  bevelled  upon  its  inner  aspect,  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  its  length,  and  upon  its  outer  or  exterior 
aspect,  in  its  upper  or  superior  portion. 

From  the  tip  of  the  greater  wing  to  the  front  portion  of  the 
body,  there  exists  a  triangular  surface  for  the  articulation  of  that 
portion  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  frontal  bone.  The  balance  of 
this  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  wing  forms  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

Lesser  Wings  of  Sphenoid.    (Processes  of  Ingrassias.) 

These  processes  are  long,  thin,  and  of  a  triangular  shape. 
They  present  for  examination  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  a  base, 
and  an  apex. 

The  upper  surface  is  smooth,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  anterior 
fossa,  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  under  surface  forms  the  back  portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
orbit  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  which 
transmits  the  3rd,  4th,  the  opthalmic  branch  of  the  5th,  and  the 
6th  nerve,  the  opthalmic  vein,  a  branch  of  the  lachrymal  artery, 
and  a  process  of  dura  mater. 

The  anterior  border  articulates  with  the  frontal  bone. 

The  posterior  borders  form,  at  their  inner  extremities,  the 
anterior  clinoid  processes. 

The  base  is  connected  to  the  body  by  two  roots  which  by 
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their  separation  enclose  and  form  the  optic  foramen  for  the  pass- 
age of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  opthalmic  artery. 

Pterygoid  Processes  of  the  Sphenoid. 

These  processes  consist  of  two  thin  plates  of  bone,  which  are 
joined  together  anteriorly  and  which  enclose  between  them  the 
pterygoid  fossa.  These  two  plates,  by  their  separation,  form  a 
triangular  notch  below,  which  articulates  with  the  pterygoid 
process  of  the  palate  bone. 

The  pterygoid  processes  present  for  examination  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  surface,  and  an  internal  and  external  pterygoid 
plate.  The  posterior  surface  constitutes  the  pterygoid  fossa 
which  gives  origin  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  a7iterior  surface  forms  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  It  presents  also  the  orifice 
of  the  Vidian  canals  at  about  its  point  of  junction  with  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  external  pterygoid  plate  is  broad,  thin,  and  inclined  out- 
wards. It  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  the 
outer  wall  of  the  pterygoid  fossa.  It  gives  attachment  to  the 
internal  and  external  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  long  and  narrow.  Its  outer 
surface  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  and  its 
inner  surface  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  posterior  nares.  It 
presents  at  its  apex  the  hamtdar  process,\vh.\Q\i  reflects  the  tendon 
of  the  tensor  palati  muscle,  and,  at  its  base,  it  presents  the  scaphoid 
fossa  for  the  origin  of  the  same  muscle. 

Articulation  of  the  Sphenoid  Bone. 

The  sphenoid  bone  articulates  with  12  bones  which  may  be 
thus  classified  : 

r  Occipital. 
Four  sin^U  or  Mesial  bones.  J  Fromal^' 


The  Sphenoid  bone 
articulates  with 


< 


(^  Vomer. 


,  _         -  ^      .       j  Temporal. 
(  Two  of  Cranium  \  Parietal. 
Four  pairs  of  bones.  <  i  \f  i 

I  Two  of  the  Face  \  ^^^^J' 


\  Palate. 

Of  these  twelve  bones,  all  the  remaining  bones  of  the  cranium 
comprise  seven,  and  the  remaining  five  are  bones  of  the  face. 

Foramina  of  the  Sphenoid  Bone. 

The  sphenoid  bone  presents  12  formina,  which  are  arranged  in 
six  pairs.    These  formina  transmit  five  of  the  twelve  pairs  of 
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cranial  nerves;  viz.^  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  and  other  struc- 
tures, as  enumerated  in  the  table  of  cranial  foramina. 
These  foramina  may  be  thus  classified : 

Optic  foramen. 

Foramen  rotundm. 
ovale, 
Vesalii. 
Spinosum. 

1 1  Fissure,  \  Sphenoidal  fissure. 


The    sphenoid    bone    has 
6     pairs     of    openings. 


5  Simple  foramina. 


it 


Muscles    attached    to 
Sphenoid  Bonk. 


the 


All  the  muscles  of  the  Or- 
bit excepting  the  In-  (7)' 
erior  oblique  muscle. 


(( 


ti 


it  • 


It 


Each  of  these  foramina  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  parts  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  They  will  fur- 
thermore be  found  considered  separately  and  in  detail  in  **  the 
classified  table  of  foramina  situated  at  the  base  of  the  skull." 

The  sphenoid  bone  transmits  two  important  arteries  ;  viz,^  the 
ophthalmic  and  the  middle  meningeal  arteries,  and  contains  one 
canal,  called  the  Vidian  canal,  which  transmits  the  Vidian  nerve. 

Muscles  attached  to  the  Sphenoid  Bone. 

The  sphenoid  bone  affords  attachment  to  twelve  pairs  of 
muscles.    These  muscles  may  be  thus  classified  : 

'  Levator  palpebrse. 
Superior  oblique  of  the  eye, 
Superior  rectus 
Inferior       ** 
External     " 
Internal      " 

( Temporal. 
Muscles  of  mastication,   (3)  •<  External  pterygoid. 

( Internal  pterygoid. 

Muscles  of  deglutition.    (,)  |  ''^^^'^^'^^- 

^  Muscle  of  the  middle  ear,  {i)\  Laxator  tympani. 

Total.   12 

Development  of  the  Sphenoid. 

The  sphenoid  is  developed  by  ten  centres  of  ossification. 
These  ten  centres  are  distributed  as  follows: 

One  for  each  greaUr  wing        (2) 
and  external  pUrygoid 
plate. 

One  for  each  internal  pUry-    (2) 
goid  plate. 

Two  for  the  posterior  portion    (2) 
of  the  body  of  the  Sphenoid. 

Total,   6 
'One  for  each  lesser  7ving  and 
the   anterior  part  of  the     (2) 
body  of  the  Sphenoid. 
One  for  each  of  the  Sphe-        (2) 
noidal  turbinated  bones. 


Centres  of  Ossifi- 
cation   of     the 
Sphenoid    Bone, 


For  the  posterior  half 
of  the  Bone. 


(6) 


For  the  anterior  half 
of  the  bone. 


(4)- 


Total,   10 


Total,  4 
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The  process  of  ossification,  between  and  in  these  separate 
pieces^ takes  place  in  the  following  order: 

The  great  wings  and  external  pterygoid  plates  are  first  formed' 
during  the  2nd  month  of  fcetal  life. 

Each  interna!  pterygoid  plate  is  then  formed,  and  becomes 
united  to  the  external  plate  at  about  4^  months  of  fcetal  life. 

The  two  centres  for  the  development  of  the  body  of  the  bone 
are  situated  underneath  the  sella  turcica.  This  portion  of  the 
bone  ossifies  after  the  middle  of  fcetal  life,  and  is  detached  from 
the  greater  processes  of  the  bone  even  at  the  time  of  birth. 

The  lesser  wings  are  formed  by  a  separate  centre  for  each. 
They  become  united  at  about  the  8th  month  of  fcetal  life. 

Ossification  begins  in  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones  at  the 
end  of  the  3d  year. 

At  birth  the  sphenoid  usually  consists  of  the  5  following  pieces ; 
(i.)  The  body  joined  to  the  lesser  wings, 
(2.)  The  2  greater  wings. 
(3.)  The  2  pterygoid  processes. 

The  greater  wings  become  united  to  the  body  during  the  first 
year,  but  the  turbinated  bones  do  not  unite  until  the  loth  or  12th 
year  of  age. 

THE    ETHMOID   BONE. 

This  bone  of  the  cranium  is  of  a  peculiarly  light  and  spongy 
texture.  It  is  cuboid  in  shape  and  projects  downwards  between 
the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  enters  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  orbital  cavities  and  the  nasal  fossE. 

This  bone  serves  five  important  functions  in  the  structure  of 
the  skull  and  face. 

1st.  It  affords  attachment  to  a  strong  fold  of  dura  mater. 
called  the  falx  cerebri  or  greater  falx,  which  separates  the  two 
lateral  halves  of  the  brain,  and  which,  by  the  separation  of  its  two 
lamina, furnishes  two  channels  for  blood,  termed  the  superior  and 
the  inferior  longitudinal  sinuses  of  the  skull, 

2nd.  It  presents  a  number  of  small  foramina  for  the  trans- 
mission through  its  cribriform  plate  of  the  filaments  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves. 

3rd.  It  forms  a  large  part  of  the  septum  which  separates  the 
two  nasal  cavities  from  each  other, 

4th,  It  affords  a  large  expanse  of  surface  upon  which  the  fila- 
ments of  the  olfactory  nerves  may  be  distributed.  This  portion 
of  the  bone  comprises  the  so-called  superior  and  middle  turbinated 
bones. 
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Sth.  It  affords  a  protective  bony  covering  for  the  ethmoidal 
cells  and  at  the  same  time  it  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  inner 
walls  of  the  two  orbital  cavities.  This  orbital  portion  of  the 
bone  is  termed  the  "  os planum." 

The  ethmoid  bone  may  be  divided,  for  the  convenience  of 
description  into  the  following  three  portions: 

(A.)     The  horizontal  or  cribriform  plate. 
(B.)    The  perpendicular  plate. 
(C.)     The  two  lateral  masses. 

Horizontal  or  Cribriform  Plate. 

This  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  is  received  into  the  eth- 
moidal notch  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  forms  the  roof  of  the  nose 
and  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull.  It 
presents  the  following  points  of  interest : 

(i.)  The  Crista  gain  process. 

This  elevation  of  bone,  so-called  from  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  comb  of  a  cock,  affords  attachment  to  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  faix  cerebri,and  it  also  articulates  with  the  frontal 
bone,  thus  completing  the  foramen  ccecum. 

(2.)  Three  rows  of  minute  foratnina  ;  situated  upon  either  side 
of  the  crista  galli  process.  These  foramina  transmit  the  olfactory 
nerves. 

(3.)  A  fissure  for  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 
This  fissure  is  situated  in  the  front  portion  of  the  cribriform  plate. 
Perpendicular  Plate. 

This  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  descends  from  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  cribriform  plate  and  assists  in  forming  the  nasal  septum. 

It  is  more  or  less  inclined  towards  one  side,  in  the  large  major- 
ity of  subjects,  and  it  presents  numerous  grooves  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

The  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  is  of  an  irregular  pen- 
tagonal form  and  has  five  borders,  viz  :  an  upper,  an  antero-supe- 
rior,  an  antero-inferior,  a  postero-siiperior,  and  a  postero-inferior. 

The  upper  border  is  continuous  with  the  crista  galli. 

The  antero-superior  border  articulates  with  the  nasal  bone. 

The  antero-inferior  border  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  nose. 

'Y)\e  postero-superior  border  articulates  with  the  sphenoid. 

li\\c  postero-inferior  border  articulates  with  the  vomer. 
Lateral  Masses. 

These  portions  of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  cuboid  in  their  gen- 
eral form  and  enclose  a  large  number  of  irregularly  shaped  cavities 
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called  the  ethmoid  cells.    These  cells  may  be  divided  into  an  an- 
terior and  a  posterior  set. 

The  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  present  for  special  examina- 
tion the  following  six  surfaces. 

An  anterior  surface, 
A  posterior  surface, 
An  upper  surface,         v 
An  outer  surface. 
An  inner  surface, 
An  under  surface. 
The  anterior  surface  presents  broken  cells  which  are  rendered 
complete  by  the  articulations  of  the  lachrymal  bone  and  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

The  posterior  surface,  like  the  preceding  surface,  is  character- 
ized by  numerous  half  cells,  which  are  rendered  complete  by  the 
articulations  of  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone  and  the  orbital 
process  of  the  palate  bone. 

The  upper  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  presents  a  number  of 
half  cells  which  are  rendered  complete  by  the  articulation  of  the 
ethmoidal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone.  Two  grooves  may  also  be 
here  perceived  which  are  rendered  complete  canals  by  articulation 
of  the  frontal  bone,  and  are  called  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  foramina. 

The  under  surface  presents  the  projecting  mass  of  bone  termed 
the  unciform  process  of  the  ethmoid.  This  process  articulates 
with  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  and  also  assists  in  forming  the 
inner  wall  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  Upon  this  surface  of  the 
lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  is  also  perceived,  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  middle  turbifiated  bone  or  process,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  forms 
part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae.  It  presents  from  above 
downwards  the  following  parts  which  have  been  specially  named, 
(i)  The  superior  turbinated  process  or  bone. 

This  is  small  in  its  size,  and  consists  of  a  thin  lamella 
of  bone  which  lies  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal 
fossa. 

(2)  The  superior  meatus. 

This  canal  opens  anteriorly  and  communicates  with 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells. 

(3)  The  middle  turbiiiated process  or  bone. 

This  consists  of  a  convoluted  plate  of  bone  which  ex- 
tends along  the  whole  length  of  the  lateral  mass  of  the 
ethmoid. 
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(4)  The  middle  meatus. 

This  canal  within  the  nasal  fossa,  opens  anteriorly  and 

communfcates  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and, 

by  means  of  a  wide  funnel-shaped  canal  called  the  in- 

fundibulum,  it  also  communicates  subsequently  with 

the  frontal  sinuses. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  bone 

presents  a  smooth  thin  plate  of  bone  which  helps  to  form  the 

inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  which  is  called  the  os  planum. 

The  OS  planum  articulates  with  the  following  bones  within  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit. 

(In  front — with  the  Lachrymal  bone, 
Above         "      "    Orbital  plate  of  the  Frontal  bone. 
Behind        "      "    body  of  the  Sphenoid. 
Below  "      "     «J  Superior  maxillaiy  bone. 

( Orbital  process  of  the  Palate  bone. 

Articulations  of  the  Ethmoid. 

The  ethmoid  bone  articulates  with  13  bones  which  may  be 
thus  enumerated. 

i  Sphenoid. 
3  Single  or  Mesial  bones  (3)  •<  Frontal. 

( Vomer. 

r  Nasal. 
Superior  Maxillary. 
5  pairs  of  bones  (10)  \  Lachrymal. 

Palate. 
Inferior  turbinated. 


The  Ethmoid  Bone  artic- 
ulates with  13  bones,  as  - 
follows : 


Total,   13 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  ethmoid  bone  articulates 
with  all  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
malar,  and  this  number  is  complemented  by  the  addition  of  the 
sphenoid  and  the  frontal  bones  of  the  cranium. 

Muscles. 

The  ethmoid  bone  affords  attachment  to  no  muscle. 
Development. 

The  ethmoid  bone  develops  by  three  centres  of  ossification, 
one  of  which  is  situated  in  each  of  the  lateral  masses  and  one 
within  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  bone. 

This  bone,  at  the  time  of  birth,  presents  no  attempt  at  ossifi- 
cation in  either  the  horizontal  or  the  perpendicular  plates,  but 
ossific  granules  are  present  in  the  lateral  masses  of  the  bone. 

The  lateral  masses  become  joined  to  the  cribriform  plate  of 
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the  ethmoid  at  about  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life,  and  the 
lateral  masses  develop  their  full  expanse  of  surface,  through  the 
formation  of  the  ethmoidal  cells,  at  about  the  sixth  year  of  age. 

THE    FRONTAL    BONE. 

This  bone  is  situated  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cranium. 
Its  direction  is  h^A  vertical  anB  horizontal  since  it  consists  of  two 
portions  which  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  each  other.  The 
vertical  part  is  called  the  frontal  portion  of  the  bone,  and  the 
horizontal  part  is  termed  the  orbito-nasal  portion. 

The /r^«/^z/ portion  of  this  bone  presents  for  examination,  an 
exterior  and  interior  surface,  and  two  strong  processes  termed  the 
external  angular  and  internal  angular  processes. 

The  orbito-nasal  portion  of  the  bone,  presents  for  special  ex- 
amination two  orbital  plates^  and  a  notch  between  them  called 
the  ethmoidal  notch. 

Frontal  or  Vertical  Portion. 

Exterior  Surface. 

^  This  surface  is  convex  in  shape,  and  forms  the  forehead.     It 

presents  in  the  median  line  either  an  existing  suture  or  a  median 

ip^*        depression  which  indicates  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  lateral 

aWes  of  this  portion  of  the  frontal  bone.     Ossification  becomes 

^Vomplete  in  this  region,  a  few  years  after  birth,  except  in  rare 

p*^    cases  where  the  suture  is  not  obliterated. 

'^        Below  this  median  suture  is  a  prominent  elevation  of  bone 
u   .1        t^rvci^A  \h^  nasal  eminence. 
\^  On  either  side  of  the  median  suture,  are  two  round  elevations 

t  of  bone  of  quite  large  size,  which  are  termed  the  frontal  eminences. 

Above  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbital  cavity,  to  which  the 
name  supra-orbital  arch  is  applied,  are  perceived  two  prominent 
ridges  of  bone,  which  are  produced  by  the  projection  forwards  of 
that  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  covers  the  frontal  sinuses. 
These  ridges  are  called  the  super-ciliary  ridges. 

At  abgut  the  inner  third  of  the  supra-orbital  arches,  are  per- 
ceived two  notches  for  the  transmission  of  the  supra-orbital  ves- 
sels, and  the  supra-orbital  nerve.  These  notches  are  called  the 
supra-orbital  notches^ox^  in  case  a  complete  foramen  exists  in  place 
of  the  notch,  the  opening  is  called  the  supra-orbital  foramen. 

Interior  Surface. 

This   surface  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  frontal  bone    is 
ncave  and  presents  the  following  points  of  interest. 


VV/-' 
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In  the  median  line,  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the  vertical 
and  the  horizontal  portions  of  the  frontal  bone,  is  perceived  a 
small  foramen  called  the  foramen  caeum.  This  foramen  is  usually 
completed  by  the  articulation  of  the  ethmoid  bone  with  the  fron- 
tal, but  may  occasionally  exist  independently  of  that  bone.  It 
transmits  a  small  vein  to  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  falx  cerebri. 

Above  this  foramen  lies  a  prominent  ridge  of  bone,  called  the 
frontal  crestf-wYiich,  is  continued  upwards  into  a  vertical  groove  for 
the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri,  and  which  corresponds  to  the 
situation  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dura  mater. 

On  the  lateral  portions  of  this  surface  of  the  frontal  bone  are 
perceived  impressions  which  correspond  to  the  convolutions  of  # 
the  brain,  and  which  are  called  the  cerebral  impressions^  and,  run*^    ^  . 
ning  over  the  surface  of  the  bone  are  seen  numerous  small  grooves  '  '^'  y 
in  which  are  lodged  the  branches  of  the  anterior  and  the  middle  ^^^'^  ^    1 
meningeal  arteries.  ^fT^j   ^  "5  *^ 


Angular  Processes. 

The  angular  processes  of  the  frontal  bone  are  four  in  number, 
two  of  which  are  situated  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  bone,  and 
are  termed  the  external  angular  processes,  while  the  remaining 
two  are  located  at  the  centre  of  the  face  near  to  the  inner  angle 
of  the  orbital  cavity,  and  are  called  the  internal  angular  processes 
of  the  frontal  bone. 

External  Angular  Processes. 

These  processes  are  thick  and  strong,  and  aflford  articulation 
for  the  two  malar  bones.  They  also  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  ridge. 

Internal  Angular  Processes. 

These  projections  of  the  frontal  bone  are  thin  and  afford  a 
point  of  articulation  for  the  lachrymal  bones.  They  furthermore 
bound  the  so  called  nasal  notch  which  affords  articulation  for  the 
nasal  bones,  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 
They  also,  by  their  point  of  junction,  form  a  sharp  long  projection 
to  which  the  name  nasal  spine  is  applied. 

Orbito-nasal  or  Horizontal  Portion. 

This  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  comprises  two  orbital  plates 
of  bone,  separated  by  a  notch  into  which  the  ethmoid  bone  is  re- 
ceived, and  which  for  that  reason  is  called  the  ethmoid  notch. 
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Orbital  Plates. 

These  plates  present  for  examination^  an  upper  and  an  under 
surface. 

The  under  surface  is  concave  in  shape,  and  forms  the  upper 
wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  It  contains  at  its  external  por- 
tion a  depression  of  quite  large  size  called  the  lachrymal  fossa^ 
since  it  lodges  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  at  its  internal  portion  a 
^i^  I  smallerdfipiessioa  called  the  fovea  trochlearis  into  which  the 
^/r         pulley  for  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  is  inserted. 

The  upper  surface  is  convex  in  shape,  and  helps  to  form  the 
floor  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  It  pre- 
sents for  examination  only  some  well  marked  cerebral  impressions 

Ethmoidal  Notch. 

This  notch  is  filled  up  by  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.  The  under  surface  of  the  margins  of  this  notch  present  the 
following  points  of  anatomical  interest  and  importance. 

(i.)  Several  half  cells,  which  complete  and  close  the  corres 
ponding  half  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

(2.)  Two  grooves,  vf\i\c\i  also  help  to  complete  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ethmoidal  canals  for  the  transmission  of  the 
nasal  nerve  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal 
vessels. 

(3.)  The  nasal  spine  which  here  articulates  with  the  perpen- 
dicular plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  with  the  nasal  bones, 
and  which  helps  to  form  a  part  of  the  nose. 

(4.)  The  openings  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  which  are  situated 
upon  either  side  of  the  nasal  spine. 

Articulations  of  the  Frontal  Bone. 

The  frontal  bone  articulates  with  12  bones  which  may  be  thus 
classified : 


Two  single  or  mesial    ,  k  ( Sphenoid, 
bones.  ^^^  ( Ethmoid. 


The  Frontal  Bone 
articulates  with  12 
bones,  m.  .* 


Parietal  J  One  Cranial 

)        bone. 


Five  /diVx  of  bones    (10)  ^ 


Total,   12 


Nasal. 

Superior  maxillary. 

Lachrymal. 

Malar. 


Four  Facial 
bones. 


Of  these  12  bones  with  which  the  frontal  bone  articulates,  it 
will  thus  be  perceived  that  only  two  are  single  or  mesial  bones, 
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and  that  the  remainder  consist  of  five  pairs,  of  which  one  pair 
belongs  to  the  cranium,  and  four  pairs  belong  to  the  face. 

Muscles  attached  to  the  Frontal  Bone. 

The  frontal  bone  affords  attachment  to  three  pairs  of  muscles. 
These  three  pairs  of  muscles  are  all  situated  upon  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  cranium^  and  are  as  follows : 

%m     \      i^  t.  J  .^  »L   v.^.^.,  o^^- (  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum. 
Muscles  attached  to  the  Frontal  Bone  \  corrugator  Supercilii. 

<3  P*»«-)  (  Temporal. 

Development  of  the  Frontal  Bone. 

The  frontal  bone  is  developed  from  two  centres  of  ossification, 
one  for  each  lateral  half  of  the  bone.  At  birth  the  bone  consists 
of  two  pieces  which  afterwards  become  united  by  means  of  a 
suture  running  from  the  sagittal  suture  to  the  root  of  the  nose. 

This  suture  in  rare  cases  remains  open  throughout  life.  It  is 
called  the  frontal  suture. 

THE  TEMPORAL  BONE. 

The  temporal  bones  are  situated  upon  either  side  of  the  base 
of  the  cranium.  They  are  called  "temporal"  (/^w/^jjtime),  be- 
cause grey  hairs  first  appear  in  the  region  of  these  bones. 

These  bones  are  very  irregular  in  shape  and  consist  of  an  ap- 
parent union  of  three  distinct  portions, which  have  been  named 
respectively  the  squamous,  the  Tnastoid  and  the  petrous  portions 
of  the  bone  from  certain  characteristics  which  are  prominent  in 
each.  These  portions  will  be  described  separately,  and  the 
points  of  anatomical  interest  pertaining  to  each  will  thus  be  more 
clearly  set  forth  than  if  the  bone  be  described  as  a  whole. 

A.  Squamous  Portion. 

This  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  so-called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  scale.  It  is  a  thin  semi-circular  plate  of  bone  which 
lies  upon  the  side  of  the  skull,  higher  up  than  either  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  presents  for  examination  two 
surfaces  and  a  circumferential  border. 

Outer  Surface. 

This  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  is  convex  in  shape  and 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  presents  for 
examination, 

(i.)  The  temporal  ridge,  which  forms,  however,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole  of  the  entire  bony  ridge  known 
by  this  name.  This  ridge  is  situated  at  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  bone. 
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(2.)  The  zygomatic  process.  This  process  first  projects  out- 
wards and  subsequently  curves  forwards.  It  is  broad 
and  flattened  in  form  and  presents  two  borders  (an 
upper  and  lower),  two  surfaces  (outer  and  inner),  an 
apex  and  a  base. 

The  upper  border  is  thin  and  affords  attachment  to 
the  temporal  fascia.  The  lower  border  is  thick  and 
shorter  than  the  upper,  and  affords  attachment  to  the 
masseter  muscle. 

The  outer  surface  is  convex  in  shape  while  the  inner 
surface  is  concave.  To  the  latter  surface  the  masseter 
muscle  is  attached. 

The  apex  is  serrated  and  articulates  with  the  malar 
bone. 

The  base  is  formed  by  three  roots  called  the  anterior, 
middle  and  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma.  The  an- 
terior  root  is  broad  and  directed  transversely  across 
the  skull  at  its  base.  It  forms  a  bony  eminence  called 
the  eminentia  articularis^  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  middle  root  of  the  zygoma  forms  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  while  the  posterior  root 
of  this  process  forms  the  point  of  origin  of  the  tempo- 
ral ridge. 
(3.)  The  glenoid  fossa.  This  is  a  depression  of  quite  large 
size  which  is  comprised  between  the  anterior  and  the 
middle  roots  of  the  zygomatic  process.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  by  a  fissure 
called  the  G laser ian  fissure ^  which  affords  a  passage, 
(i)  for  the  laxator  tympani  muscle,  (2)  for  the  tym- 
panic artery,  and  (3)  for  the  processus  gracilis  of  the 
malleus.  A  canal,  called  the  canal  of  Huguier^  is 
present  in  this  portion  of  the  bone,  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa  is  articular, 
and  is  covered  with  cartilage  which  is  also  prolonged 
over  the  eminentia  articularis.  It  receives  the  articular 
head  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa  is  bounded 
behind  by  the  vaginal  process,  and  the  auditory  pro- 
cess (both  of  which  belong  to  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  bone),  and  by  the  middle  root  of  the  zygomatic 
process.  It  lodges  the  parotid  gland  and  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  articulation. 
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Inner  Surface. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  is  concave  in  its  shape  and  presents  marked  cerebral  im- 
pressions and  grooves  channelled  in  its  substance  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  its  branches. 

Circumference. 

The  circumference  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  is  very  thin  above  and  posteriorly,  at  which  portions  it  is 
bevelled  internally  for  articulation  with  the  parietal  bone.  In 
front,  the  margin  is  thick  and  is  slightly  bevelled  upon  its 
external  surface. 

It  articulates,  at  this  latter  point,  with  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

B.  Mastoid  Portion. 

This  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  nipple. 

It  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone.  Its  outer  sur- 
face is  rough  and  perforated  by  numerous  small  foramina,  one  of 
which  is  of  large  size  and  is  termed  the  mastoid  foramen.  It 
transmits  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  tip  of  this  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  called  the 
mastoid  process.  It  affords  attachment  to  three  muscles;  viz.^  the 
sterno-mastoid,  the  splenius  capitis  and  the  trachelo-mastoid. 

Upon  the  inner  side  of  this  process  is  perceived  a  deep  groove 
called  the  digastric  groove^  which  affords  attachment  to  the  pos- 
terior belly  of  the  digastric  muscle. 

Still  further  inwards  a  second  groove,  parallel  to  the  digastric, 
IS  perceived,  and  to  this  the  name  dccipital  groove  is  given,  since 
the  occipital  artery  is  lodged  within  it. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
forms  a  part  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  it 
is  deeply  grooved  for  the  lateral  sinus. 

The  superior  border  of  the  mastoid  portion  is  thick  and  serrated 
as  is  also  the  posterior  border.  The  former  articulates  with  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  and  the  latter  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  occipital  bone. 

C.  Petrous  Portion. 

The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  Ls  so  called  from  its 
extreme  density  (Trerpof,  rock).  It  is  pyramidal  in  form  and  is  di- 
rected forwards  and  inwards,  being  wedged  in  between  the  sphen- 
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oid  bone  and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  con« 
tains  all  the  bony  cavities  of  the  ear  within  its  interior  and  po- 
sesses  therefore  g^eat  anatomical  importance. 

It  presents  for  examination  three  surfaces,  three  borders,  a 
base  and  an  apex. 

■ 

Base  of  Petrous  Portion. 

This  is  the  only  exposed  part  of  the  petrous  portion,  and  is 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  cranium.  It  presents  (i)  an  opening 
in  it  called  the  meatus  auditorius  externus^  which  corresponds  to 
the  opening  of  the  external  cartilage  of  the  ear»  and  (2)  a  bony- 
ring  which  surrounds  this  opening  called  the  auditory  process^  to 
which  the  external  cartilage  of  the  ear  is  attached. 

Apex  of  Petrous  Portion. 

This  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  the  innermost  part  of  the  entire  bone. 
It  allows  of  the  passage  of  the  internal  carotid  canal  and  forms 
the  posterior  and  outer  boundaries  of  the  foramen  lacerum 
medium  or  foramen  basis  cranii. 

The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  properly  there- 
fore a  truncated  pyramid,  its  apex  not  finishing  in  a  perfect  point, 
and  it  is  also,  as  regards  its  direction,  a  pyramid  laid  upon  its  side 
rather  than  one  standing  upon  its  base,  since  its  apex  points  in- 
wards rather  than  upwards. 

Anterior  Surface. 

This  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  forms 
the  posterior  boundary  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  and  presents  the  following  points  of  anatomical  interest. 

(i  )  The  internal  opening  oi  the  carotid  canals  ^h\ch  transmits 
the  carotid  artery  and  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system  of  nerves. 

(2.)  The  depression  for  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  5th  pair 
of  cranial  nerves. 

(3.)  The  hiaius  Fallopii, 

This  foramen  transmits  the  large  petrosal  nerve,  and 
the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

(4.)  Th^  foramen  for  the  small  petrosal  nerve,  and  occasionally 
a  separate  foramen  for  the  petrosal  branch  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

(5.)  An  eminence  produced  by  the  superior  semi-circular  canal 
of  the  internal  ear. 
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(6.)  A  depression  which  lies  above  the  location  of  the  tym- 
panum or  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear. 

Posterior  Surface. 

This  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  posterior  fossa  at  the  base  of 
the  skull.     It  presents  two  openings,  as  follows : 
(i.)  The  meatus  auditorius  internus. 

The  internal  canal  leading  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
transmits  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  and  the  audi- 
tory artery.     It  also  transmits  a  prolongation  of  the 
dura  mater  of  the  brain. 
(2)  The  opening  of  the  aquceductus  vestibuli. 

This  opening  transmits  a  small  artery  and  vein  to  the  vesti- 
bule, and  also  a  process  of  dura  mater. 

Inferior  or  Basilar  Surface. 

The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  forms  a  portion  of 
the  base  of  the  skull.  This  surface  presents  the  following  points 
for  special  consideration. 

(i.)  A  diagonal  line  running  from  before  backwards  and  out- 
wards. 

(2)  The  opening  of  the  carotid  canal,  through  which  passes  the 

internal  carotid  artery  and  the  carotid  plexus  of  nerves. 

(3)  The  aquceductus  cochlea,  which  transmits  a  vein  to  the 

cochlea. 
(4.)  The  jugular  fossa,  which  lodges  the  sinus  of  the  internal 

jugular  vein,  and  which  assists  in  forming  the  jugular 

foramen  or  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 
(5.)  An  opening  for  Jacobsons  nerve,  which  is  situated  in  front 

of  the  jugular  fossa  upon  a  bony  ridge  between  it  and 

the  carotid  canal. 
(6.)  An  opening  for  Arnolds  nerve,  which  is  situated  upon  the 

outer  wall  of  the  jugular  fossa. 
(7.^  The  jugular  stir  face,  which  articulates  with  the  jugular 

process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
(8.)  The  vaginal  process  which  embraces  the  root  of  the  styloid 

process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
(9.)  The  styloid  process,  which  affords  attachment  to  the  fol- 

lowinsr  structures  from  above  downwards. 
The  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle. 
The  stylo-hyoid  muscle. 
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The  stylo-glossus  muscle. 
The  stylo-hyoid  ligament. 
The  stylo-maxillary  ligament. 
(lO.)  The  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

This  foramen  transmits  the  facial  nerve  and  the  stylo- 
mastoid  artery, 
(ii.)  A  rough  surface  which  affords  attachment  to  the  levator 

palati  and  the  tensor  tympani  muscles. 
(i2.)  The  auricular  fissure  for  the  exit  of  the  auricular  branch 

of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
(13.)  The  opening  of  the  AqucEductus  Cochlea. 

This  foramen  is  situated  in  front  of  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  jugular  fossa,  near  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Borders  of  the  Petrous  Portion. 

The  superior  border  is  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull 
and  forms  the  line  of  separation  between  the  anterior  and  the 
middle  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

It  is  grooved  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus  and  affords  at- 
tachment, throughout  its  entire  length,  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

ThQ  posterior  border  is  grooved  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
in  front,  and,  behind,  it  assists  in  forming  the  jugular  foramen. 

The  anterior  border  articulates,  at  its  inner  part,  with  the 
spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  while,  at  its  outer  part,  it 
is  joined  to  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  squamous  and  the  petrous  por- 
tions of  the  temporal,  at  the  retiring  angle  between  them,  is 
perceived  the  canal  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  and  the  osseous 
portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Upon  the  outer  side  of  the  opening  for  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
also  perceived  a  small  opening,  called  the  canal  of  Huguier,  which 
transmits  the  chorda  tympani  nerve. 

Muscles  attached  to  the  Temporal  Bone. 

The  14  muscles  attached  to  the  temporal  bone  may  be  clas- 
sified as  follows : 


TEMPORAL  BOflTB. 


To  styloid  process. 


,  1  Tempoiwl. 

{OcciPiTo  Frontalis. 
Stkiino  Cleiik)  Mastoid. 
SPLKNIUSC-tPlTIS. 
TRACHELO  MASltJlD. 
DlCASTRLC. 
Kktkaiiens  Aunm. 
[  Levator  Pai^ati. 

3  i  TEN50R  TVMPANI. 

(  Stapedius. 

iSTVLO-GLOBSOS. 
Stvl(j.Hvoid. 
Siylo-Pharyngeus. 


Articulations  of  the  Temporal  Bone. 

The  temporal  bone  articulates  with  five  bones  as  follows : 

{  OccipiUl. 
0/ bones,  (3) -{Sphenoid. 

(  Inferior  Maxiliary. 

Wbo««.  WJE''" 

Tolal.    5 

Both  of  the  temporal  bones,  however,  articulate  with  only 
seven  bones  ;  vh..  the  three  mesial  bones,  {occipital,  sphenoid  and 
inferior  maxilia)  and  two  pairs  of  bones  (parietal  and  malar). 

Development  of  the  Temporal  Bone. 

The  temporal  bone  is  developed  by  four  centres,  exclusive  of 
those  of  the  internal  ear  and  its  ossicula.  These  four  primary 
centres  of  ossification  are  arranged  as  follows: 


One  for  the 

The  four  cektrrs  of  de- 
va-opMCKT  of  the  Tem- 
rOMi.  BONB  »re  as  fol- 
lows; 

One  for  the 
One  (or  the 

One  for  the 

X       and   llie 
( Zygrimalic  porlion. 
■{  Auditory  process. 
(  Petrous  portion 
\  and   Ilie 

/  Mastoid  ponion. 
\  Styloid  process. 

At  birth  this  bone  consists  of  three  pieces,  as  indicated  above, 
(excluding  the  styloid  process).  During  the  first  year  these  three 
portions  become  united,  the  auditory  process  joining  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  bone  soon  after  birth. 

The  styloid  process  does  not  become  united,  however,  until 
the  2nd  or  3rd  year  of  age. 
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'  To  squamous  portion, 


The  Temporal  bine  gives 
attachment   to    14    mus-' 
des,  viz^ : 


To  mastoid  portion,  6  ^ 


To  pi  trons  portion, 


To  styloid  process. 

Total,   14 « 


(  Temporau 
(  Masseter. 

'OcciPiTo  Frontalis. 
Stkrno  Clf.ido  Mastoid. 
Splenius  Capitis. 
Trachelo  Mastoid. 
Digastric. 
Ketrahens  Aurrm. 

i  Levator  Palati. 
3  \  Tensor  Tympanl 
(  Stapedius. 

JSttlo-Globsus. 
Stylo-Hyoid. 
S'iYLO-  PHAR  YNGEUS. 


I 


Articulations  of  the  Temporal  Bone. 

The  temporal  bone  articulates  with  five  bones  as  follows : 


The  Temporal  Bonk  ar-  I  ^'"^  ^""^ 
ticulates  with  5  bones. 

Lateral  bones, 


(a)  I 
Total,    5 


(  Occipital. 
(3)  \  Sphenoid. 

(  Inferior  Maxillary. 

Parietal. 
Malar. 


Both  of  the  temporal  bones,  however,  articulate  with  only 
seven  bones  ;  viz.^  the  three  mesial  bones^  (occipital,  sphenoid  and 
inferior  maxilla)  and  two  pairs  of  bones  (parietal  and  malar). 

Development  of  the  Temporal  Bone. 

The  temporal  bone  is  developed  by  four  centres,  exclusive  of 
those  of  the  internal  ear  and  its  ossicula.  These  four  primary 
centres  of  ossification  are  arranged  as  follows  : 


The  four  centres  of  de- 
velopment of  the  Tem- 
poral Bone  are  as  fol-' 
lows: 


'One  for  the 
One  for  the 
One  for  the 
One  for  the 


I  Squamous  portion 

•<         and   the 

( Zygomatic  portion. 

\  Auditory  process. 

Petrous  portion 

and  the 
Mastoid  portion. 

\  Styloid  process. 


i 


At  birth  this  bone  consists  of  three  pieces,  as  indicated  above, 
(excluding  the  styloid  process).  During  the  first  year  these  three 
portions  become  united,  the  auditory  process  joining  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  bone  soon  after  birth. 

The  styloid  process  does  not  become  united,  however,  until 
the  2nd  or  3rd  year  of  age. 
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parietal  bone  correspond  to  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  1 
tanelles. 

The  anterior  inferior  angle  is  received  between  the  frontal^ 
bone  and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  one. inch  above  and 
behind  the  superior  external  angle  of  the  orbit.     Internally,  it  is 
often  grooved  for  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery. 

The  posterior  inferior  angle  articulates  with  the  mastoid  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  and  presents,  internally,  a  small  port ioa 
of  the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus. 

Muscles. 

The  parietal  bone  affords  attachment  to  only  one  muscle ;  vix., 
the  temporal  muscle. 

Articulations  of  the  Parietal  Bone. 

This  bone  articulates  with  five  bones,  which  may  be  thus  enu- 
merated : 


Misial  hones.. 


(  Occipital. 
.   3  -jSpiienoid. 
(  FroiHal. 


Both  parietal  bones  articulate   also  with   only  five  bonet 
follows.     The  three  mesial  bones  above  mentioned  and  the  twi 
temporal.     Since  the  two  parietal  bones  meet  in  the  median  litli 
the  parietal  articulation  common  to  each  one  separately  is  want4 
ing  when  both  are  considered  together. 

Development. 

The  parietal  bone  is  developed  from  only  one  centre  of  ossifij 
cation,  which  corresponds  with  the  parietal  -eminence. 


PARIETAL  BONE.  a\ 

THE   PARIETAL  BONE, 

This  bone  forms  the  side  of  the  skull  and  is  so  named  from 
{^paries — a  wall).  It  is  quadrilateral  in  form  and  presents  for  ex- 
amination two  surfaces,  four  borders,  and  four  angles. 

Surfaces. 

The  exterior  or  outer  surface  is  convex  and  presents  three 
points  deserving  of  special  mention. 

(i.)  The  parietal  foramen^  which  is  situated  at  the  upper  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  bone  and  which  transmits  a 
vein  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  ^X.^^^ 

(2.)  A  prominent  portion  of  bone  termed  the  parietal  eminenceff  ^^^y. 

(3.)  The  temporal  ridge,  which  indicates  the  upper  boundary  q  t-^H 
of  the  temporal  fossa  of  the  skull. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  bone  is  concave  and  presents  four 
points  of  special  interest,  as  follows : 

(i.)  Cerebral  eminences  and  depressions^  which  correspond  to 
the  cerebral  convolutions. 

(2.)  Furrows  in  the  bone,  in  which  are  lodged  the  ramifications  ^ 

of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  ).  -  /   r 

(3.)  A  /talf  groove  near  the  superior  border  of  the  bone,  for  the  '    /- ''   .j| 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  skull,  and  for  the 
attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri.  t 

(4.)  Depressions  for  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  which  are  small,  J/c^7'  'r 
whitish  bodies  situated  between  the  dura  mater  and  ,.  {:- 
the  skulL  ,       ,        ' 

Borders. 

The  superior  border  of  the  bone  forms,  by  its  junction  with  the 
parietal  bone  of  the  opposite  side,  the  sagittal  suture. 

The  inferior  border  is  bevelled  on  its  outer  surface,  and  is  over- 
lapped, in  fronty  by  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  by  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  while,  behind,  it  articulates  with  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  ^     .     ''* 

The  anterior  border  of  the  bone  is  serrated  and  forms  the  /;  'If 
coronal  suture  by   its   articulation   with   the   frontal;^ 
bone.  ^^' 

The  posterior  border  of  the  bone  articulates  with  the  occipital 
bone  and  thus  forms  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

Angles. 

The  anterior  superior  and  the  posterior  superior  angles  of  the 


V    f^. 
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Development. 

Ossification  of  the  vomer  commences,  by  a  single  centre^  in  a 
cartilage  contained  between  the  two  laminae,  of  which  the  bone  is 
at  first  composed.  This  centre  appears  at  about  the  same  time 
as  those  of  the  vertebrae. 

THE   NASAL  BONES. 

These  bones  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  They  are  narrow 
and  thick  at  their  upper  portion,  and  wide  and  thin  at  their  lower 
extremity.  They  present  for  examination  two  surfaces  and  four 
borders. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  nasal  bone  is  convex  in  shape  from 
side  to  side,  and  concave  from  above  downwards,  especially  at  its 
upper  portion  where  it  bends  to  give  shape  to  the  nose.  It  pre- 
sents several  small  grooves  for  arteries  and  a  small  foramen  which 
transmits  a  vein. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  bone  is  inversely  curved  from  the 
outer  surface  and  presents  a  groove  for  the  external  branch  of  the 
nasal  nerve. 

The  superior  border  is  thick  and  narrow  and  articulates  with 
the  frontal  bone. 

The  inferior  border  is  broad  and  thin  and  is  joined  to  the 
lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose.  It  presents  a  notch  which  transmits 
the  nasal  nerve. 

The  exterjial  border  of  the  nasal  bone  articulates  with  the 
nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

The  internal  border  of  the  nasal  bone  articulates  with  its  fel- 
low in  the  mesial  line  of  the  face.  It  is  prolonged  backwards 
and  upwards  into  a  crest  which  articulates  with  the  nasal  spine 
of  the  frontal  bone  and  with  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  eth- 
moid bone. 

Muscles  attached. 

No  muscles  are  directly  attached  to  this  bone. 

Articulation. 

(2  bones  of  Cranium.. .  |  ^^^^^ 
f  N      1 
a  bones  of  the  Face.. .  j  SuPrior  maxil. 

Development. 

This  bone  is  developed  by  one  centre  of  ossification. 
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THE  SUPERIOR    MAXILLARY   BONE. 
This  bone  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  following  parts : 

I  The  roofoi  the  mouth. 

3  carities \  The  Jioor  and  ou/tr  wall  of  the  nose. 

I  The  Jloor  o(  the  orbit. 

-  j  The  zygomatic  fossa. 

'OSS« ^  r^Yie  temporal  fossa. 

^  \  The  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 

2  assures -j  ^j^^  ptcrygo-maxiUary  fissure. 

The  bone,  as  a  whole,  may  be  described  as  presenting  a  body 
and  four  processes,  viz,,  the  malar,  nasal,  alveolar  and  palate  pro- 
cesses, each  of  which  will  be  separately  described. 

A.  The  Body. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  is  hollow.  Its  cavity  is  termed  the 
antrum  of  Highmore.  The  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
may  be  divided  into  three  surfaces  and  its  central  cavity. 

(i.)  Outer  or  facial  surface  of  body. 

This  portion  of  the  body  of  the  bone  is  convex  in  its  form. 
It  presents,  as  the  bone  is  examined  from  within  outwards,  several 
points  which  have  been  specially  named. 

The  incisive  fossa,  or  myrtiform  fossa,  is  a  depression  in  the 
outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  near  the  median  line,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  depressor  als  nasi  muscle. 

The  canine  fossa  is  a  large,  deep  depression  situated  immed- 
iately below  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  it  affords  attachment 
for  the  levator  anguli  oris  and  the  compressor  naris  muscles.  The 
foramen  immediately  above  it  transmits  the  infra-orbital  vessels 
and  nerve. 

The  maxillary  tuberosity  \s  situated  behind  a  vertical  bony 
ridge  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  It  affords 
articulation  for  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone. 

(2.)  Inner  surface  of  body. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
by  its  palate  process.  The  portion  below  this  process  forms 
the  anterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  while  the  portion 
lying  above  the  palate  process  forms  the  largest  part  of  thd  outer 
wall  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  presents  the  following  points  of  spec- 
ial interest. 

The  inferior  turbinated  crest,  a  ridge  of  bone  separating  two 
wide  and  deep  grooves,  which  run  in  an  antero-posterior  direction 
and  which  correspond  to  the  middle  and  inferior  meatuses  of 
each  of  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  superior  turbinated  crest,  a  ridge  of  bone  surmounting 
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the  groove  which  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  the  superior 
meatus  of  the  nose. 

Upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  body,  is  furthermore  seen  a 
groove,  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  nasal  duct,  by 
its  articulation  with  the  lachrymal  and  the  inferior  turbinated 
bones. 

The  apcrlure  of  the  Antrum  of  Highmore  is  also  perceived 
upon  this  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  It  is  a  very  large 
opening  in  the  disarticulated  bone,  but  during  life  or  in  the  com- 
plete skull  it  is  of  small  size,  being  diminished  by  the  articula- 
tions of  the  ethmoid,  lachrymal,  inferior  turbinated  and  palate 
bones. 

Two  other  points  remain  upon  this  surface  which  deserve 
notice.  The  first  is  a  vertical  groove  which  helps  to  form  the 
posterior  palatine  canals,  and  the  second  is  a  rough  surface  which 
is  traversed  by  the  vertical  groove  previously  mentioned,  and 
which  affords  attachment  for  the  articulating  surface  of  the  palate 
bone. 

(3.)   Upper  or  orbital  surface  of  body. 

This  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  yffor  of  the  orbit. 

Upon  its  inner  border,  it  is  bounded  by  a  thin  edge  of  bone 
which  articulates  with  the  lachrymal  bone,  the  os  planum  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  and  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone. 

Upon  its  outer  border,  it  is  bounded  by  a  rounded  margin 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  sphcno-maxiUary  fissure,  while,  in  front, 
it  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit. 

Upon  this  surface  of  the  bone  is  seen,  at  its  posterior  portion, 
the  infra-orbital  groove,  which  becomes  the  infra-orbital  canal  at 
the  anterior  portion,  near  to  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  This 
canal  transmits  the  infra-orbital  nerve.  A  depression  for  the  in- 
inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  is  also  perceived. 

(4.)  The  Antrum  of  Highmore. 

This  cavity  in  the  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  also 
called  the  maxillary  sinus. 

Its  walls  correspond  to  the  three  surfaces  of  the  body  of  the 
bone.  They  are  very  thin,  and  contain  the  infra-orbital,  the 
anterior  dental  and  the  posterior  dental  canals. 

Its  aperture  communicates  with  the  middle  meatus  of  the 
nasal  fossa  and  is  of  small  size  in  the  living  subject. 

The  1st  and  2nd  molar  teeth  project  through  its  floor,and,in 
case  of  abscess  of  the  antrum,  these  teeth  are  often  drawn  to 
tablish  drainage. 
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(B.)  The  Malar  Process. 

This  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  triangular  in 
form  and  presents  for  examination  three  surfaces. 

Its  anterior  surface  is  concave  in  form  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
canine  fossa. 

\X.s  posterior  surf  ace  is  also  concave  in  its  form  and  enters  into 
the  construction  of  the  zygomatic  fossa. 

Its  superior  surf  ace  is  roughened  for  articulation  with  the 
malar  bone. 

(C.)  The  Nasal  Process. 

This  process,  like  the  one  preceding,  is  of  a  triangular  form. 
It  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces  and  two  borders. 

The  outer  surf  cue  is  concave  and  affords  attachment  for  the 
obicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque 
nasi  muscles  and  also  for  the  tendo  oculi. 

The  inner  surface  presents  for  examination  the  following 
points  of  interest : 

(i.)  A  roughened  portion^  for  articulation  with  the  ethmoid 

bone. 
(2.)  A  superior  turbinated  crest^  which  articulates  with  the 
middle  turbinated   bone  of  the  ethmoid,  which  has 
been  described  in  connection  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  bone. 
(3.)  An   inferior  turbinated  crest^  which  separates   the  two 
grooves  corresponding  to  the  middle  and  the  inferior 
meatuses  of  the  nose. 
The  anterior  border  of  the  nasal  process  is  thin  and  is  serrated, 
at  its  upper  portion^  for  articulation  with  the  nasal  bone,  while,  at 
its /lwc/^/(?r/iV7«,  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  margin  of  the 
anterior  opening  of  the  nasal  fossa. 

The  posterior  border  presents  a  groove  which  helps  to  form  the 
nasal  duct.  This  groove  articulates,  at  its  inner  margin,  with  the 
lachrymal  bone,  while  its  outer  margin  forms  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  orbit  and  terminates  in  the  lachrymal  tubercle. 

(D.)  The  Alveolar  Process. 

The  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  forms,  upon 
cither  side,  the  horse-shoe  curve  of  the  line  of  the  teeth.  It  is 
much  thicker  at  its  posterior  portion  than  in  front,  since  the  teeth 
are  wider  behind,  and  it  presents,  in  the  adult,  articulations  or 
alveoli  for  eight  teeth,  and,  in  the  child,  for  five  teeth  only. 
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(E.)  The  Palate  Process. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  presents  for  examination  two  sur- 
faces and  three  borders. 

The  upper  surface  is  concave,  from  side  to  side,  and  forms 
a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa.  It  presents,  in  its  an- 
terior  portion^  a  foramen  called  the  incisor  foramen^  or  the  fora- 
men of  Stenson,  This  foramen  leads  into  a  canal,  called  the  ante^ 
rior  palatine  canals  as  do  also  two  smaller  foramina,  which  can  be 
seen  only  from  the  under  surface  of  the  palate  process  and  which 
are  called  the  foramina  of  Scarpa. 

The  foramina  of  Stenson  transmit  the  anterior  palatine  vessels 
and  the  foramina  of  Scarpa  transmit  the  naso-palatine  nerves. 

The  under  surface  of  the  palate  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  is  concave  and  forms  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  has  a  rough  surface  and  is  channelled 
by  a  groove  (occasionally  by  a  complete  canal)  for  the  protection 
of  the  posterior  palatine  vessels  and  the  anterior  or  great  palatine 
nerve.  At  its  posterior  part,  is  seen  the  lower  orifice  of  the  pos- 
terior palatine  canal. 

The  inner  border  of  the  palate  process  is  raised  into  a  ridge 
which,  with  its  fellow,  forms  a  groove  for  the  vomer.  At  its  an- 
terior extremity,  a  projection,  called  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  is 
perceived. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  palate  process  forms  the  lower  part 
of  the  anterior  aperture  of  the  nasal  fossa. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  palate  process  articulates  with  the 
horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bone. 

Muscles  attached  to  the  Superior  Maxillary  Bone. 


f  To  nasal  process (2) 


The  Superior  Max 
nXARY    bone  gives  ^ 
attachment     to    11 
Bnsdes,  as  follows: 


'  Outer  surface ....  (4) 


To  body, 


Facial  surface. . . 
Orbital  surface. . , 


Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Levator  labii   superioris 
alaequa  nasi. 

^  Levator  proprius  labii  su- 
perioris. 

Levator  anguli  oris. 

Compressor  naris. 
^  Depressor  alae  nasi. 

(i)     ( Orbicularis  oris. 

^  V    -{Inferior  oblique  of   the 


To  alveolar  process. 
To  malar  process  . . 
To  the  tuberosity. . 


(I) 

(I)  ] 
(I)  ( 


Buccinator. 
Masseter. 
External  pterygoid. 


Total,  II 
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Articulation. 


The  Superior  Maxillary  bone 
articulates  with  9  bones,  as  fol-  * 
lows: 


i  Frontal. 
Mesial  bones  ...  (3)   \  Ethmoid. 

(  Vomer. 

f  Nasal. 
Opposite  Sup.  Maxillary. 
Malar^"*' 
Palate. 
Inferior  turbinated. 
Total.     (9) 

Development. 

(For  nasal  and  facial  portions I  centre* 

"    orbital  and  malar    **       i  centre. 

**    incisive  portion  of  the  bone i  centre. 

"    palate         "          "          "    i  centre. 

Total,    4 

THE  LACHRYMAL  BONES. 

These  bones  of  the  face  help  to  form  the  inner  wall  of  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit.  Each  bone  presents  for  examination  two 
surfaces  and  four  borders,  since  it  is  nearly  quadrilateral  in  shape. 

T\i^  outer  surf  ace  of  the  bone  presents  for  special  examination 
the  following  points. 

(i.)  A  marked  groove^  which  forms  a  part  of  the  nasal  duct. 

(2.)  A  ridge^  which  affords  attachment  to  the  tensor  tarsi 
muscle. 

(3.)  A  smooth  surface^  which  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

The  mner  surface  forms  a  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  and  articulates,  at  its  posterior  ex- 
tremity, with  the  ethmoid  bone.  It  presents  a  furrow  which 
corresponds  to  the  ridge  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  anterior  border  articulates  with  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone. 

The  superior  border  articulates  with  the  internal  angular  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  bone. 

Ih^ posterior  border  of  the  bone  articulates  with  the  os  planum 
of  the  ethmoid. 

The  inferior  border  articulates  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  and,  in  front,  it  is  prolonged  into  a 
pointed  process,  called  the  hamulus  lachrymalis,  which  articulates 
with  the  lachrymal  process  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  and 
which  forms  part  of  the  nasal  duct. 

Muscles. 

The  lachrymal  bone  affords  attachment  to  only  one  muscle, 
viz.i  the  tensor  tarsi. 
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Articulations. 

The  lachrymal  bone  articulates  with  four  bones  as  follows : 

Articulations  of  the  Lachrymal  |     *  '^°'*  °^  Cramum.      |  -^^^(^ 

^°*-  (     abone»of/«/.  « Superior  maxillaty. 

^  \  Infenor  turbinated. 

Total,  4 

Development. 

The  lachrymal  bone  is  developed  from  one  centre  of  ossi- 
fication. 

THE  MALAR  BONES. 

These  bones  of  the  face  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  orbits,  the  temporal  fossae,  and  the  zygomatic  fossae. 

They  are  situated  at  the  outer  sides  and  upper  portion  of  the 
face,  and  they  present  for  examination  two  surfaces,  three  pro- 
cesses and  four  borders. 

(i.)  The  outer  surface. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  is  convex  in  form  and  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  zygomatic  muscles.  Upon  it,  is  perceived  a  small 
foramen  which  transmits  the  malar  branch  of  the  temporo-malar 
nerve. 

(2.)  The  inner  surface. 

This  surface  articulates  with  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
internally,  and,  externally,  it  is  concave  and  assists  in  form- 
ing the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fossae.  It  also  presents  a  forc^ 
men  which  transmits  the  temporal  branchy  of  the  orbital  or  tem- 
poro-malar nerve. 

(3.)  The  orbital  process. 

This  portion  of  the  malar  bone  projects  backwards,  and  thus 
forms  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  and  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and 
also  a  portion  of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  articulates,  from  above 
downwards, with  the  frontal,  the  sphenoid,  and  the  superior  max- 
illary  bones.  It  bounds  the  spheno^maxillary  fissure^  anteriorly, 
and  presents  one  or  two  small  temporo-malar  foramina. 

(4.)  The  frontal  process. 

This  process  of  the  bone  is  thick  and  directed  vertically  up- 
wards. It  serves  for  the  purpose  of  articulation  with  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

(5.)  'YYi^  zygomatic  process. 

This  portion  of  the  malar  bone  is  long  and  is  directed  hori- 
zontally backwards.  It  articulates  with  the  zygomatic  process 
of  the  temporal  bone. 
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(6  )  The  border Sy  of  the  malar  bone. 

The  antero^uperior  border  forms  the  lower  and  outer  portion 
of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit. 

The  antero-inferior  border  articulates  with  the  superior  max- 
illary bone,  upon  the  cheek. 

The  postero^uperior  border  and  the  postero^inferior  borders  of 
the  malar  bone  are  continuous,  respectively,  with  the  superior  and 
the  inferior  margins  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone. 

Muscles  of  the  Malar  Bone. 

This  bone  affords  attachment  to  five  muscles  as  follows : 
(i.)  The  levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 
(2.)  The  zygomaticus  major. 
(3.)  The  zygomaticus  minor. 
(4.)  The  masseter. 
(5.)  The  temporal. 

Articulations. 

The  malar  bone  articulates  with  four  bones  which  may  be 
thus  enumerated : 

i  Frontal. 
The  Malar  Bone  articulates  with  j  ^^  ^*  Cranium,  (3.)     j  Sphenoid 
four  bones.  w«. :  ]  Temporal. 

\  Of  the  Face,         (i.)     •{  Superior  maxillary. 

Total,  4 

Development. 

The  malar  bone  develops  by  a  single  centre  of  ossification^ 
which  appears  at  about  the  8th  to  loth  week  of  foetal  life. 

THE  PALATE  BONES. 

This  bone  presents  for  examination  the  following  component 

parts: 

A.  Horizontal  plate. 

B.  Vertical  plate. 

C.  Pterygoid  process. 

D.  Orbital  process. 

E.  Sphenoidal  process. 

The  palate  bones  assist  in  forming  the  following  parts:  (i.) 
The  outer  wall  and  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa,  (2.)  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  (3.)  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  (4.)  the  pterygoid,  and  spheno- 
maxillary fossa,  (5.)  the  inner  wall  of  the  antrum. 

A.  The  Horizontal  Plate. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  enters  into  the  construction  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  floor  of  the  nose. 
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Its  superior  or  nasal  surface  is  smooth  and  concave  in  form, 
and  forms  the  posterior  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  nose. 

Its  inferior  or  buccal  surface  is  roughened  and  helps  to  form 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  presents  the  following  points  of 
interest. 

(i.)  A  transverse  ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  tensor  palati  muscle. 

(2.)  A  deep  groove,  which  assists  in  forming  the  posterior 
palatine  canal. 

(3.)  The  external  ^nd  posterior  small  palatine  foramina,  which 
transmit  the  external  and  the  posterior  palatine  nerves. 

Its  anterior  border  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  palate 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Its  posterior  border  is  free  and  affords  attachment  for  the  soft 
palate. 

Its  inner  border  is  thick  and  is  surmounted  by  a  ridge  of  bone, 
which,  by  articulation  with  its  fellow,  forms  a  groove  with  which 
the  vomer  articulates.  The  posterior  extremity  of  this  border, 
when  united  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forms  Wi^  posterior 
nasal  spine  to  which  the  azygos  uvulae  muscle  is  attached. 

(B.)  The  Vertical  Plate. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  has  two  surfaces  and  three  borders 
which  demand  description. 

The  inner  surface  exhibits,  like  the  palate  process  and  inner 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  a  superior  and 
middle  turbinated  crest,  and  two  grooves  for  the  superior  and 
middle  meatuses  of  the  nose. 

The  outer  surface  presents  for  examination  the  following 
points  of  special  anatomical  importance. 

(i.)  A  smooth  surface,   which  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the 

spheno-maxillary  fossa. 
(2.)  A  vertical  groove,  which  assists  in  forming  the  posterior 

palatine  canal. 
(3.)  A  roughened  surface,  with  which  the  superior  maxillary 

bone  articulates. 
(4.)  A  smooth  surface,  situated  in  front  of  the  vertical  groove, 

which  forms  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  antrum. 
(5.)  A  roughened  stir  face,  with  which  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid  articulates.     This  surface  is  situated  be- 
low the  one  for  articulation  with  the  superior  maxillary 
bone. 
The  anterior  border   is  thin  and  irregular  in  shape.     It  sends 
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off  a  projection  called  the  maxillary  process^  which  helps  to  close 
the  orifice  of  the  antrum. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  palate  bone  articulates  with  the 
inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  upper  border  of  the  same  plate  presents  an  anterior  process, 
called  the  orbital  process^  and  a  posterior  projection,  termed  the 
sphenoidal  process.  These  two  processes  are  separated  by  a  deep 
notch  which  forms,  by  its  articulation  with  the  sphenoid  bone, 
the  greater  part  of  the  spheno-palatine  foramen^  which  transmits 
the  spheno-palatine  nerves. 

C.  The  Pterygoid  Process. 

This  process  of  the  palate  bone  fits  into  the  notch  between 
tlie  two  plates  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
it  presents  for  examination  a  posterior  surface,  two  lateral  sur- 
faces, and  an  inferior  surface. 

The  posterior  surface  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  ptery- 
goid fossa. 

The  two  lateral  surf  cues  are  roughened  for  articulation,  with 
the  pterygoid  plates  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  with  the  superior 
maxillary  bone. 

The  under  surface  of  this  process  forms  a  portion  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  presents  for  examination  the  external  and 
posterior  small  palatine  foramina^  which  transmit  the  external  and 
posterior  palatine  nerves. 

D.  The  Orbital  Process. 

This  process  projects  upwards  and  outwards  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  upper  border  of  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate 
bone.  It  presents  three  articular  surfaces,  and  two  non-articular 
surfaces. 

The  three  articular  surfaces  are  named,  respectively, the  an- 
terior, posterior,  and  internal.  They  articulate,  in  this  order, 
with  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  the 
ethmoid  bone. 

The  non^rticular  surfaces  are  called  the  superior  or  orbital^ 
and  the  external  or  zygomatic.  The  former  forms  a  portion  of 
the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  the  latter  forms  a  portion  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

These  two  non-articular  surfaces  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  rounded  border^  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  spheno-max- 
illary fissure. 
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E.  The  #Sphenoidal  Process. 

This  projection  from  the  palate  bone  curves  upwards,  back- 
wards and  inwards. 

It  presents  for  examination  three  surfaces,  viz, :  an  upper, 
outer,  and  inner  surface. 

The  upper  surface  articulates  with  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
assists  in  forming  the  pterygo-palatine  canal. 

The  outer  surface  articulates  with  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

The  inner  surface  is  concave  in  its  form  and  forms  a  portion 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae. 

Muscles  attached  to  the  Palate  Bone. 

'To  posterior  nasal  spine (i)  \  Az^^  Uvulae. 

The  Palate  Bone  affords  \  Internal  pterygoid, 

attachment  \o  five  mus- -<  To  pterygoid  process (3)  x  External  pterygoid. 

cles,  as  follows :  |  ( Superior  constrictor. 

I  To  horizontal  portion (i)  \  Tensor  palatL 

Total,  5 

Articulations  of  Palate  Bone. 

^  i  Sphenoid. 

The  Palate  Bone  articuJ  ^"^  ^"^^ (3)    JEthmoid. 

lates  with  six  bones,  viz. :  \  \  ^  °"®'^' 

I  ,         , ,  ^  X    ( Opposite  Palate  bone. 

^  Lateral  bones (3)    J  Superior  maxillary. 

( Interior  turbinated. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  three  of  these  bones  are  mesial 
bones,  and  three  are  situated  in  the  face  upon  either  side  of  the 
median  line  of  the  body. 

Development  of  Palate  Bone. 

The  palate  bone  develops  by  a  single  centre  of  ossification, 
which  is  located  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  horizontal  and  the 
vertical  plates  of  that  bone. 

THE   INFERIOR  TURBINATED   BONES. 

This  is  a  thin  curved  plate  of  bone  which  extends  along  the 
outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa. 

It  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  an  outer  and  inner, 
and  an  upper  and  lower  border. 

The  quter  surface  is  concave,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  inner  surface    is  convex,   and    presents   also   vascular 
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grooves  and  canals.     It  looks  outwards  and  forms  a  portion  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa. 

The  upper  border  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  articulates,  in 
front,  with  the  inferior  turbinated  crest  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone.  It  presents  also  for  examination  the  following  points  of 
interest. 

(i.)  The  lachrymal  process^  which  articulates  with  the  lachry- 
mal and  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  helps  to  form 
the  nasal  duct. 
(2.)  The  maxillary  process^  which  curves  downwards  and  out- 
wards over  the  lower  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  antrum 
of  Highmore. 
(3.)  The  ethmoidal  process^  which  ascends  to  join  the  unciform 

process  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
The  lower  border  of  this  bone  is  free  and  is  about  one-half  inch 
above  the  floor  of  the  nose,  so  that  sufficient  room  exists  to  pass 
the  tube  of  a  stomach-pump,  if  circumstances  should  demand  it. 

Muscles. 

No  muscle  is  attached  to  the  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

Articulation. 

The  INFERIOR  TURBINATED  bonc  (  ^'"^^  ^^* (^)  ^  Ethmoid. 

articulates  with  four  bones,  tn%.  .*  i  ,         .  ^       (  Supenor  maxillary. 

\  Laitral  wmti (3)  •<  Lachrymal. 

(  Palate. 

Development. 

The  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  developed  by  one  centre  of 
ossification,  which  appears  about  the  middle  of  foetal  life. 

THE   INFERIOR   MAXILLARY   BONE. 

The  lower  jaw  is  one  of  the  mesial  or  single  bones  of  the  body. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  horse-shoeyand  consists  of  a  middle  horizontal 
portion  called  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  two  lateral  vertical  por- 
tions called  the  rami  of  the  bone.  These  two  portions  will  be  ex- 
amined separately. 

Body. 

This  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  presents  for  ex- 
amination an  exterior  and  interior  surface,  and  a  superior  and 
inferior  border. 

The  exterior  or  cutaneous  surface  is  convex,  from  side  to  side, 
and  concave,  from  above  downwards.  It  presents  the  following 
points  of  special  interest : 
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(i.)  The  symphysis  of  the  chin,  which  is  a  vertical  ridge  situ- 
ated in  the  median  line. 

(2.)  The  menial  process  or  the  process  of  the  chin,  from  which 
is  given  off  an  oblique  line,  called  the  external  oblique 
line  of  the  jaw,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the 
anterior  border  of  the  ramus  and  which  affords  attach- 
ment  to  the  depressor  labii  inferioris  and  the  depressor 
anguli  oris  muscles. 

(3.)  The  incisive  fossa,  which  is  situated  above  the  oblique 
line  of  the  jaw,  and  which  affords  attachment  to  the 
levator  menti  muscle. 

(4.)  The  mental  foramen,  which  lies  externally  to  the  incisive 
fossa  and  which  transmits  the  mental  vessels  and 
nerve. 

(5.)  A  space  above  the  oblique  line,  which  affords  attachment 
to  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  one,  below  t/ie  oblique 
line,{or  the  attachment  of  the  platysma  myoides. 

The  interior  or  buccal  surface,  of  the  lower  jaw  is  concave 
from  side  to  side,  and  convex,  from  above  downwards.  It  pre- 
sents the  following  points  for  special  description  : 

(i.)  A  median  depression,  corresponding  to  the  symphysis  an- 
teriorly. 

(2.)  The  superior  and  inferior  pairs  of  genial  tubercles^  which 
are  located  upon  either  side  of  the  median  depression, 
and  which  afford  attachment  to  the  genio-hyo-glossus 
and  the  genio  hyoid  muscles. 

(3.)  The  mylo-hyoid-ridge,  which  corresponds  to  the  oblique 
line  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone.  It  affords  at- 
tachment for  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 

(4.)  The  sublingual  fossa  for  the  sublingual  gland,  which  is 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  genial  tubercles,  near  to 
the  symphysis. 

(5.)  A  rough  depression,  which  is  situated  below  the  mylo- 
hyoid ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  muscle. 

(6.)  Hht  submaxillary  fossa,  for  the  submaxillary  gland,  which 
is  located  at  the  external  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
bone,  below  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge. 

The  superior  border  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  is  thickest  where 
the  back  teeth  are  inserted,  and  presents  in  the  adult  sixteen  alve- 
oli, and  in  the  child  ten  alveoli. 

The  inferior  border  of  the  bone,  is  thickest  anteriorly,  where  it 
is  slightly  everted. 
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Ramus. 

This  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  quadrilateral  in  form  and  pre- 
sents the  following  points,  which  deserve  special  mention : 
(i.)  Th^  internal  surface. 

This  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  presents,  near  its  middle, 
the  aperture  of  the  inferior  dental  canal,  for  the  passage  of  the 
inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve,  in  front  of  which  is  also  per- 
ceived the  spine  of  the  ramus,  for  the  attachment  of  the  inter- 
nal lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw.  A  prominent  groove  called  the 
ntylO'hyoid groove  also  exists  upon  this  surface,  in  which  lie  the 
mylo-hyoid  vessels  and  nerve,  and  behind  this  is  seen  a  roughened 
surface,  for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  pter}'goid  muscle. 
(2.)  The  external  surface. 

On  this  surface  are  seen  numerous  oblique  ridges  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  masseter  muscle. 
(3.)  The  upper  border. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  presents  three  points  of  interest, 
viz. :  the  coronoid  process,  the  condyloid  process,  and  the  sig- 
moid notch. 

The  coronoid  process  is  triangular  in  form  and  affords  attach, 
ment  to  the  temporal  muscle.  At  its  lower  and  ante- 
rior part  is  perceived  a  ^r^^w^  which  is  continued  down- 
wards upon  the  alveolar  process  and  which  affords 
attachment  to  thfc  buccinator  muscle. 
The  condyloid  process  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  :  the  condyle 

and  the  neck. 
The  condyle  is  oblong  in  its  form  and  convex  from  side  to  side 
and  from  before  backwards.     The  long  axis  of  the  con- 
dyle, if  prolonged  inwards  and  slightly  backwards,  would 
meet  its  fellow  at  about  the  region  of  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  foramen  magnum  in  the  occipital  bone.     It 
articulates  with  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  neck  of  the  condyloid  process  is  flattened  from  before 
backwards  and  is  convex  on  its  posterior  surface.     In 
front,  it  is  hollowed  out  into  a  cavity,  the  pterygoid 
fossa,  for  the  attachment  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle,  and  externally  it  presents  a  tubercle,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw. 
The  sigmoid  notch  is  a  deep  depression  of  a  semilunar  shape, 
lying  between  and  separating  the  two  processes.     It  is 
crossed  by  the  masseteric  vessels  and  nerve. 
(4.)  The  anterior  border. 
This  border  of  the  ramus  is  continuous  with  the  external  ob- 
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Hque  line  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  thin  above, 
but  below,  where  it  is  grooved  for  the  buccinator  muscle,  it  is  much 
thicker. 

(5.)  The  lower  and  posterior  border. 

These  borders  are  both  thick  and  rounded,  and  form  by  their 
junction  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This  point  gives  attachment  to 
the  masseter,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  and  to  the 
stylo-maxillary  ligament. 

Muscles. 

The  muscles  attached  to  the  lower  jaw,  number  fifteen  pairs, 
and  may  be  thus  classified : 


The  Inferior 
Maxillary 
Bone  gives 
attachment  to 
15  pairs  of 
muscles, 
follows : 


as 


To  Bod3r.(ii) 


To  external  surface  (6) 


^  To  interned  surface .  (5)  - 


"  Levator  menti. 
Obicularis  oris. 
Depressor  lahii  inferioris. 
Depressor  anguli  oris. 
Platysma  myoides. 
Buccinator. 

'  Genio-hyo-glossus. 
Genio-h3roid. 
Digastric. 


Mylo-hyoid. 

Superior  constrictor  of  pha- 
rynx. 

To  external  surface,  (i) «{  Masse ter. 

.To  Ramus  (4)^  '^^  intemat  surface,{i)'{  Internal  pterygoid, 
j  To  corvnoid process .{i)'{  Temporal. 
^loneck  of  condyle, {i)^  External  pterygoid* 

Total,  15  pairs. 

Articulation. 

The  lower  jaw  articulates  with  one  pair  of  cranial  bones,  viz, : 
the  two  temporal  bones. 


Development. 

This  bone  is  developed,  before  any  bone  in  the  body,  ex- 
cept the  clavicle.  It  probably  has  two  centres  of  ossification, 
one  for  each  lateral  half  of  the  bone.  By  some  authorities  addi- 
tional centres  are  described  as  existing  in  the  condyle,  the  coro- 
noid  process,  the  angle,  and  in  a  thin  plate  of  bone  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  alveolar  border. 
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Table  of  the  Articulations  and  the  Muscles  of  the 

Bones  of  the  Cranium. 


Name  of  Bone. 


Occipital. 
Sphenoid. 
Ethmoid . 
Frontal.. 
Temporal 
Parietal.. 


Articulation. 


Muscles  attach^. 


6  bones. 
xa      " 
13      •* 
za      " 

5      " 
5      " 


xa  paixs. 
xa     " 

3  muscles. 
14     •• 


SUTURES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

In  examining  the  exterior  portion  of  the  cranium,  we  are  led 
to  observe  that  certain  well-marked  lines  exist,  which  indicate 
either  actual  or  previously  existing  points  of  separation  between 
the  various  bones  composing  it.  To  these  lines  the  name  of 
sutures  is  applied. 

The  number  of  sutures  existing  between  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  may  be  deduced  by  computing  the  number  of  cranial 
bones  with  which  each  cranial  bone  articulates,  and  thence  com- 
puting the  number  of  sutures  that  may  possibly  be  formed.  We 
thus  find  that  thirty-four  articulations  exist  within  the  cranium, 
as  follows: 


Occipital 

articulates  with 

5  cranial  bones. 

Sphenoid 
Efthmoid 

t« 

tt 

7 

i«         « 

i( 

1« 

a 

<«                 M 

Frontal 

11 

II 

4 

11                 < 

Temporal 

M 

11 

6 

11                 •• 

Parietal 

i( 

11 

lO 

l«                 M 

Total  34  articulations. 

Now  as  it  requires  two  bones  to  form  a  suture,  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  articulations  by  2  we  get  17  as  the  number 
that  must  necessarily  exist.  These  17  sutures  may  be  arranged 
in  two  ways  as  follows : 


Sutures  at  the  vertex  5 
sides  4 
base       8 


u 


1< 


<• 


Total  17 
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r  Inter-parietal  or  Sagittal. 
'  In    the   mesial  I  Occipito-sphenoidal  or  Basilar 
line    of     the-{  Spheno-ethmoidal. 
Skull  (5)  I  Spheno-frontal. 

Etl 


Satnres  of  the 
Cranium. 


(^  Ethmo-frontal. 

At  the  Vertex.  V  j  Fronlo-parietal  or  Coronal  (one  on  either  side) 
of  the  Skull^^'  \  Occipito-parietal  or  Lambdoidal  (one  on  either  side) 

Spheno- parietal 

At   the  sides,  V 
of  the  Skull^^^ 


(one  on  either  side) 

Tempero-parietal J  Squamo-parieial. 

(one  on  either  side)  <  Masto-parietaL 


'Occipito-temporal j  Occipito-petiosaL 

At  the    base  ^°°^  ^^  either  side)  \  Occipito-mastoidal. 

of  the  Skull     X  Spheno-temporal    j  Spheno-petrosal. 

l^  (one  on  either  side)  ( Spheno- squamosal. 

The  masto-parietal  suture  used  formerly  to  be  called  the  "  ad- 
ditamentum  sutura  squamosa/'  and  the  occipito-mastoid  suture 
was  termed  the  "  additamentum  sutura  lambdoidalis."  These  two 
sutures,  if  taken  together,  constitute  the  mastoid  suture. 

The  inter-parietal  suture  in  children,  and  occasionally  in  adults, 
is  prolonged  through  the  frontal  bone  to  the  nose  under  the  name 
of  the  frontal  suture. 

It  thus  appears  that  between  the  bones  of  the  cranium  the  17 
sutures,  as  shown  above,  exist,  but,  by  assigning  special  names  to 
portions  in  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the  temporal  bone  enter, 
this  number  will  be  increased  by  six,  making  in  all  23,  and  if  the 
frontal  suture  be  included  the  total  number  will  be  24. 

THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  skull  presents  variations  in  form  which  are  dependent 
either  upon  age^  sex,  or  national  characteristics. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  foetal  life,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cranium  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  anterior  portion  ;  but  as  de- 
velopment proceeds,  the  parietal  region  increases  rapidly  in  its 
size,  and  subsequently  the  frontal  region  is  greatly  augmented. 

During  the  first  years  of  childhood,  the  upper  part  of  the 
fkull  develops  more  rapidly  than  its  base.  The  proportion  of  the 
face  to  the  entire  bulk  of  the  skull  gradually  increases  from  the 
date  of  birth,  at  which  time  it  forms  only  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
bulk,  till  adult  life  is  attained,  when  the  proportion  reaches  nearly 
one-half. 

1h^  female  skull  is  smoother,  lighter,  and  generally  of  smaller 
size  than  that  of  the  male,  and  other  points  of  distinction  exist. 

The  face  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  cranium,  the  muscular 
prominences  are  less  marked,  the  frontal  sinuses  are  smaller,  the 
jaws  are  narrower,  and  the  frontal  and  occipital  regions  are  less 
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capacious  in  proportion  to  the  parietal.  The  skulls  of  different 
races  of  men  frequently  present  characteristic  types  as  was  first 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  Camper.  The  size  of  the  skull  in  the 
various  nations  often  exhibit  marked  differences ;  thus  in  the 
Hindoo  and  the  ancient  Peruvian,  the  smallest  skulls  are  discov- 
ered, while  among  the  Scandinavian  races  and  the  Caffre,  the  most 
massive  skulls  are  found.  Among  rude  tribes  various  characters 
are  often  found,  which  serve  to  distinguish  their  skulls  from  those 
of  civilized  nations ;  among  these  characters  may  be  mentioned  a 
prominence  of  the  temporal  ridges,  a  greater  width  of  the  zygo- 
matic arches  and  of  the  anterior  nares,  a  greater  length  and 
strength  of  the  jaws  and  a  projection  forwards  of  the  incisor  teeth, 
so  that  both  sets  of  teeth  meet  at  a  sharp  angle  instead  of  per- 
pendicularly as  in  cultivated  nations. 

Irregularities  of  form,  if  such  exist  in  the  skull,  are  due  either 
to  mechanical  causes  or  to  a  premature  obliteration  of  certain  of 
the  sutures  of  the  skull,  known  by  the  name  of  synostosis. 

ANTERIOR    REGION    OF    THE    SKULL. 

The  face  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  nasal  eminences  and  the 
upper  margins  of  the  orbit,  and,  below,  by  the  prominence  of  the 
chin.     On  either  side  of  the  face,  the  malar  bones  and  the  ramus' 
of  the  jaw  establish  its  outline. 

The  cavity  of  the  nose  is  marked,  anteriorly,  by  a  heart-shaped 
opening  in  the  face  which  is  termed  the  opening  of  the  anterior 
nares. 

Across  the  line  of  junction  of  the  frontal  base  or  the  forehead 
and  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  can  be  traced  a  line  of  separation 
called  the  transverse  suture  of  the  face.  It  begins  at  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  and  extends  to  the  median 
line,  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  It  separates  the  frontal  bone,  suc- 
cessively, from  the  malar,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  the  lachry- 
mal, the  superior  maxillary  and  the  nasal  bones. 

In  the  mesial  line  of  the  face,  is  also  seen  a  suture  which  sep- 
arates the  two  nasal  bones,  above,  and  the  two  superior  maxillary 
bones,  below,  while,  even  in  the  lower  jaw.  the  symphysis  of  the 
chin  indicates  the  previous  existence  of  a  foetal  suture. 

The  various  points  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  osteology  of 
the  face  have  been  considered  in  the  special  descriptions  of  the 
individual  bones  which  compose  it. 

The  face  as  a  whole  is  of  oval  form.  It  presents  an  irregular 
surface  which  is  excavated  by  four  large  cavities,  viz,,  the  orbits 
and  nasal  fossae,  in  which  are  lodged  two  principal  organs  of  spec- 
ial sense. 
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The  Bony  Orbit. 

The  orbital  cavities  are  two  in  number,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  nasal  fossae.  Each  cavity  is  of  the  form  of  a  quadrilateral 
pyramid  whose  axis  looks  outwards  and  forwards.  Each  is  com- 
posed of  seven  bones,  as  follows : 

(Frontal. 

Mesial  homtA (3)    •<  Ethmoid. 

(  Sphenoid. 

{Superior  Maxillazy. 
Palate. 

The  three  mesial  bones,  mentioned  above,  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  both  orbits,  while  one  of  each  pair  compose  the  remainder 
of  each  orbit.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  only  eleven  bones  are 
present  in  the  two  orbits. 

Each  orbit  communicates  with  one  cavity,  four  fossae  and  one 
canal.  The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  means  of  communi- 
cation with  each  of  these,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  parts  to 
which  the  orbit  has  access. 


The  Orbit  communi- 
cates with   the  fol'  . 
lowing  parts  of  the^ 
skull 


( Through    optic    font-  i 
'  On€  cavity, . .  X     men   and  sphenoid-  •<  Cranium. 

(     al  fissure.  ( 


jThrough   the  spheno- f^'^-^^. 
Four  fossa . .  -l     maxillary  fissure  and  i  Zygomatic. 


nasal  duct.  ^  Spheno-maxiUary. 


Om  Canal -{  Nasal  duct. 

The  orbit  presents  for  examination  the  following  parts :  A 
roof,  a  floor,  an  inner  wall,  an  outer  wall,  four  angles,  a  circum- 
ference or  base,  and  an  apex. 

The  nw/of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  fol-  (  Orbital  plate  of  Frontal, 
lowing  two  bones  : (  Lesser  wing  of  Sphenoid. 

Tu^  a  ^   r  tx,       \^'4. '    c        J  1-    .V    r  1    (Orbital  surface  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. 

uJ^.^      V'^'^ ''  ^""^^  ^^  **  ^"^    \  Orbital  process  of  the  Malar, 
lowmg  three  bones  : ]  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  p^l^^^ 

The  inn^  wall  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  fJ^nlvmT'  ''^^*''  ^"^"°'  ^'''''^^" 

fJ^L'berri^^^^^^^                "  '*'"'  "^'M  OspUnum  of  the  Ethmoid, 
irom  beiore  backwards ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Sphenoid. 

The  (mt^r  wall  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  (  Orbital  process  of  Malar, 
following  bones  in  their  order,  from  be-  •{  Orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
fore  backwards : (     Sphenoid. 

The  points  of  interest  pertaining  to  each  of  these   special 
localities  are  as  follows : 
Roof  of  the  orbit, 

(i.)  The  lachrymal  fossa  for  the  lachrymal  gland. 
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(2.)  A  depression  for  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eye. 

Floor  of  the  orbit. 

(i.)  The  infra-orbital groove^  posteriorly. 

(2.)  The  infra-orbital  canal,  anteriorly. 

(3.)  A  depression,  for  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Inner  wall  of  the  orbit. 

(i.)  A  groove  for  the  lachrynial  sac. 

(2.)  The  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone  for  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle. 

Outer  wall  of  the  orbit. 

(i.)  The  orifices  of  the  malar  canals. 

(2.)  A  small  spine  for  the  attachment  of  the  external  rectus 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

Superior  external  angle  of  the  orbit. 

(i.)  The  articulation  of  the  frontal  and  malar  bones. 

(2.)  The  articulation  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  greater  wing 

of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
(3.)  The  sphenoidal  fissure  or  foramen  lacerum  anterius. 

Superior  internal  angle  of  the  orbit. 

(i.)  A  suture  between   the   frontal  bone  and  the  lachrymal 

and  ethmoid  bones. 
(2.)  The  anterior  ethmoidal  canal. 
(3.)  The  posterior  ethmoidal  canal. 

Inferior  external  angle  of  the  orbit. 

(i.  IhQ  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 

This  transmits  the  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerves  and 
the  ascending  branches  of  Mecker3  ganglion. 

Inferior  internal  angle  of  the  orbit. 

(i.)  A  suture,  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  superior  max- 
illary and  palate  bones,  below,  with  the  lachrymal  and 
ethmoid  bones,  above. 

Circumference  of  the  orbit. 

(i .)  The  supra-orbital  notch  or  foramen. 
Apex  of  the  orbit. 

(i.)  The  optic  foramen,  which  is  formed  by  the  two  roots  of 
the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.     To  the  upper 
root  is  attached  the  common  tendon  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye. 
Each  of  these  various  points  of  interest  has  already  been  pre- 
viously described,  in  detail,  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  special 
bones  with  which  they  are  connected.     It  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  therefore,  to  enter  again  into  the  purposes  of  many  of 
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the  points  of  interest  and  importance  which  are  met  with  in  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit,  a  simple  enumeration  of  them  being  sufficient. 

Muscles  of  the  Orbit. 

Within  the  orbital  cavity  arise  the  following  eight  muscles : 

(i.)  The  External  Rectus. 
(2.)  The  Internal  Rectus. 
(3.)  The  Superior  Rectus. 
(4.)  The  Inferior  Rectus. 
(5.)  The  Superior  Oblique. 
(6.)  The  Inferior  Oblique. 
(7.)  The  Levator  palpebral. 
(8.)  The  Tensor  tarsi. 

Foramina  of  the  Orbit. 

Each  orbit  has  nine  foramina^  communicating  with  it,  which 
may  be  thus  enumerated : 

'  Optic  foramen. 
Sphenoidal  fissure. 
Anterior  fronto-ethmoidal  canal. 
Posterior  fronto-ethmoidal  canaL 


^Opening  into  the  cranium (4)^ 


The    Orbit 
pre  s  e  n  t  s 
nine  fora-^ 
mina,     as 
follows : 


(  Supra-orbital  foramen. 

Opening  into  the  face (3)  •<  Infra-orbital  foramen. 

(  Malar  foramen. 

Opening  into  the  nose (!)-{  Nasal  duct. 

Opening  into  the  zygomatic  fossa, {^)\  Spheno-maxillary  fissure. 


Total,    9 

The  supra-orbital  foramen  may  be  felt  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  middle  and  the  inner  thirds  of  the  supra-orbital  margin,  and 
a  line  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  interval  between  the  bicuspid 
teeth  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaws  will  cross  the  infra-orbital 
and  the  mental  foramina.  This  is  a  valuable  guide  to  these  fora- 
mina, in  case  the  division  of  any  of  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth 
cranial  nerve  be  demanded. 

The  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  may  be  felt  by  pres- 
sure being  applied  at  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and,  in  operations  about  the  orbit,  this  process  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

The  Nasal  FosSiE. 

The  cavity  of  the  nose  is  divided  into  two  fossse,  by  a  vertical 
septum  situated  in  the  median  line  of  the  face. 

Each  nasal  fossa  is  a  narrow,  irregularly  shaped  cavity,  en- 
closed between  the  orbits,  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the 
vertical  septum,  and,  from  below  upwards,  between  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
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Into  the  formation  o{  each  of  the  nasal  fossae,  nine  bones  enter, 
and  fourteen  into  that  of  bothy  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


The  Nasal  Fossae  have  14 
bones  which  enter  into  their 


•1 


(Ethmoid. 
Vomer. 


formation,  vin,  :  |  f  Nasal- 

I  Superior  maxillary, 

5  pairs  of  bones (10)  i  Lachrymal. 

Palate. 


(,  Inferior  turbinated. 
Total,  14 

Each  of  the  nasal  fossae  presents  for  special  examination  the 
following  component  parts :  A  roof,  a  floor,  an  inner  wall,  an 
outer  wall,  an  anterior  opening,  a  posterior  opening. 

The  ROOF  of  each  nasal  fossa  is  narrow  and  forms  an  arch,  and 
its  longest  axis  lies  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  It  presents 
the  following  points,  which  have  been  previously  mentioned  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  nasal,  frontal,  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones, 
each  of  which  participates  in  its  construction. 

(i,)  The  anterior  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  roof,  which  is 
formed  by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  spine  of  the 
frontal  bone. 
(2.)  The  horizontal  portion  of  the  roof,  which  is  formed  by  the 
under  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone. 
(3.)  The  posterior  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  roof,  which  is 

formed  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
(4.)  The  opening  into  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  which  lies  at  the 

posterior  portion  of  the  roof. 
(5.)  The  olfactory  foramina  and  the  nasal  slit. 
The  FLOOR  of  each  nasal  fossa  is  concave,  from  side  to  side, 
and  is  formed  by  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone  and  the  palate  bone.     It   possesses   for  examination   the 
following  points  of  interest : 

(i.)  The  suture  between  the  two  bones  forming  the  floor. 

(2.)  The  upper  orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canaL 

(3.)  The  anterior  nasal  spine  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

(4.)  The  posterior  nasal  spine  of  the  palate  bone. 

(5.)  The  crest  upon  both  the  bones  forming  the  floor,  which 

articulates  with  the  vomer. 
The  INNER  WALL  of  each  of  the  nasal  fossae  consists  of  the 
vertical  septum  which  separates  the  two.     It  is  formed  principally 
of  two  bones,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  by  five  other  bones,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  enumeration : 
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The  INNER  WALL  of 

the  nasal  fossae  is 
composed  oi  seven 
honeSf  as  follows : 


f  Principally  by  (  Above  and  in  front,   \  ^X?i!^^"»Svl*''^** 
two  bones,-?  (     Ethmoid  bone. 

vis, :......  (  Below  and  behind. .  -{  The  Vomer. 

'  Rosirum  of  Sphenoid. 
Nasal  spine  of  Frontal. 

[By /r.  bones,  to  a  smaU extent,  viz  :{  g^^j  "[  ^a^^ 

Crest  of  Superior  Max- 
illary. 


In  front,  this  septum  has  a  triangular  deficiency  which  is  filled 
up  with  the  so-called  cartilage  of  the  septum.  The  inner  wall  of 
the  nasal  fossae  is  frequently  deflected  from  the  median  line  tcC 
wards  one  side,  thus  encroaching  somewhat  upon  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  nose. 

The  only  points  of  interest  perceived  upon  the  surfaces  of  this 
septum,  are  the  naso-palatine  grooves^  and  vascular  and  nervous 
furrows. 

The  OUTER  WALL  of  each  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  formed  by  six 
bones,  as  follows : 


The  outer  wall  of 
the  nasal  fossa  is 
composed  of  six 
boneSf  as  follows : 


r  Middle  turbinated  processes  of  the 
J      Ethmoid  bone. 
'  In  its  anterior  portion.  •{  Internal  surface  of  Superior  Max- 

J     illary  bone. 
(Inferior  turbinated  bone. 

S  Lachrymal  bone. 
Nasal  process  of  the  Superior  Max- 
illary bone. 

(Vertical  plate  of  Palate  bone. 
^ In  its /«?j/^r«v portion. -(Internal   pterygoid   plate  of  Sphe- 

(       NOID   BONE. 


'  This  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa  presents  the  following  points  of 
interest  from  above  downwards : 

(i.)  The  superior  turbinated  bone  of  the  ethmoid. 

(2.)  The  superior  meatus  of  the  nose,  into  which  open  the  ori- 
fice of  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
sinuses,  and  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  This  meatus 
consists  of  a  short,  irregular,  longitudinal  passage,  and 
is  situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  portion  of  the 
nasal  fossa. 

(3.)  The  middle  turbinated  bone  of  the  ethmoid. 

(4.)  The  middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  which  is  of  greater  length 
than  the  superior,  and  into  which  open  the  orifices  of 
the  antrum,  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  the 
frontal  sinus. 

(5.)  The  inferior  turbinated  bone. 
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(6.)  The  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  the  largest  of  the  three 
passages,  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  floor  of  the 
nasal  fossa,  being  situated  between  it  and  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone.  It  presents  the  interior  or  nasal 
opening  of  the  lacrymal  or  nasal  duct,  and  the  upper 
opening  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal. 

Openings  of  the  Nasal  Fossae. 

Besides  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  openings  of  the  nasal 
cavities,  there  are  eight  other  openings  in  each  fossa,  which  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Each  Nasal  Fossa 
has  eight  openings, 
which  are  situated 
as  follows : 


J  Sphenoidal  sinus. 
Spheno-palatine  foramen. 
Posterior  ethmoidal  cells. 

(Maxillary  sinus,  or  antrum. 
Anterior  ethmoidal  cells. 
Frontal  sinus,  through  the  infundi. 
bulum. 

m  the  inferior  meatus  w|  J^rpS^l^''  ""^  '"^'- 

Total,    8 

Tli^  frontal  sinuses,  which  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossae, 
have  an  important  relation  to  the  operation  of  trephining  for 
wounds  of  the  frontal  region.  They  do  not  exist  in  children, 
since  the  tables  of  the  skull  do  not  begin  to  separate  until  the 
age  of  puberty.  The  absence  of  marked  prominences  over  the 
region  of  these  sinuses  does  not  necessarily  indicate  their  small 
size,  since  the  sinuses  are  often  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  cranium.  Animalculae  and  small  insects  have  been 
known  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  cavity  of  the  frontal  sin- 
uses, through  the  nose. 

The  external  aperture  of  the  nose,  in  the  living  subject,  lies  on 
a  lower  plane  than  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  so  that  the  nose 
must  be  pulled  upwards,  if  a  full  view  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  to  be 
obtained  from  in  front.  The  inferior  turbinated  bone  can  be  per- 
ceived only  by  dilating  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

Since  the  cavity  of  the  nasal  fossa  is  narrower  in  the  transversa 
diameter,  even  in  the  inferior  meatus,  than  in  the  perpendicular 
direction,  any  instrument  introduced  to  remove  foreign  growths 
of  extraneous  bodies  should  be  opened  in  the  longest  axis  of  the 
inferior  meatus. 
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This  diagram  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the 
orbital  and  nasal  cavities,  and  also  the  various  articulations  of  the 
ethmoid  and  the  superior  maxillary  bones. 

The  lines  connecting  the  various  bones  to  the  parts  designated 
at  the  corners  of  the  diagram  show,  upon  the  left  hand  of  the 
page,  the  formation  of  the  nasal  cavities  and  the  orbits,  and, 
upon  the  right  hand,  the  articulations  of  the  ethmoid  and  the 
superior  maxillary  bones. 

THE  LATERAL  REGION  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  lateral  regions  of  the  skull  present  for  examination  por- 
tions of  the  temporal,  parietal,  sphenoid,  frontal,  malar  and  in- 
ferior maxillary  bones.  It  also  presents  three  important  regions 
which  have  received  special  names,  and  which  are  called,  respec- 
tively, the  temporal  fossa,  the  zygomatic  fossa  and  the  .<ipheno- 
maxillary  fossa. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  proportions  of  the  frontal,  the  pari- 
etal, and  the  occipital  regions  of  the  skull,  pass  a  thread  from  one 
external  auditory  meatus  to  that  of  the  opposite  side,  across  the 
frontal,  the  parietal,  and  the  occipital  eminences,  respectively,  and 
record  their  measurements. 

The  three  principal  bony  points  upon  the  lateral  aspect  of  the 
skull  are, 

(l.)  The  zygomatic  arch  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw,  the  former  of  which  arches  over  the  tem- 
poral, zygomatic  and  sphe no-maxillary  fossze. 
(2.)  The  external  auditory  meatus,  which  is  the  external  orifice 
of  the  bony  canal  leading  to  the  drum  membrane  of 
the  tympanum. 
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(3.)  The  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  which  is  situated 
at  the  posterior  portion  of  this  region. 

Temporal  Fossa. 

This  fossa  is  formed  by  parts  of  the  following  five  bones, 
(i.)  The  frontal  bone. 
(2.)  The  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
(3.)  The  temporal  bone. 

(4.)  The  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 
(5.)  The  malar  bone. 
It  is  deeply  excavated  in  its  anterior  and  lower  portions,  but 
is  comparatively  shallow  in  its  superior  and  posterior  portions. 
It  is  bounded  as  follows: 


The  Temporal  fossa 
is  bounded    as    fol-  * 
lows : 


Above  by  the \  Temporal  ridge. 

J  Line  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 
Pterygoid   ridge   upon    the    greater 
wing  of  the  bphenoid  bone. 

(Malar  bone. 

In  front  by  the \  Frontal  bone. 

(  Great  wing  of  the  Sphenoid. 

^Behind  by  the >{ Temporal  ridge. 

This  fossa  is  traversed  by  six  sutures,  viz.  : 

(i.)  The  spheno-malar. 

(2.)  The  spheno-frontal. 

(3.)  The  spheno-parietal. . 

(4.)  The  squamo-sphenoidal. 

(5.)  The  fronto-parietal,  or  the  coronal. 

(6.)  The  squamo-parietal. 
The  temporal  fossa  becomes  continuous,  at  its  lower  border, 
viz,,  at  the  line  of  the  zygomatic  arch  and  the  pterygoid  ridge, 
with  the  zygomatic  fossa.     It  contains  the  temporal  muscle  and 
the  deep  temporal  vessels. 

Zygomatic  Fossa. 

The  zygomatic  fossa  is  an  irregular  and  imperfectly  closed 
space,  the  incomplete  walls  of  which  are  thus  formed. 

IH  front  by  the j  ^"a^^lfg  °'  *"  Superior   Maxil- 

7.^//,  by  the.   ...^''s'Xirbr''    '""'    °'    ''' 

(Under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  Sphenoid  bone 
Squamous  portion  of  the  Temporal 
bone. 

Externally  by  the {  '^Z-fS^:^^^,^, 

I  Below  by  the.. \  Aveolar  border  of  the  Inferior  Max- 

^  ^  \     illary  bone. 


The  Zygomatic  fossa 
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The  Zygomatic  fossa 
communicates 


This  fossa  communicates  with  the  temporal  fossa,  beneath  the 
zygomatic  arch,  and  also  with  the  orbit  and  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  these  three  cavities. 

'  Beneath  the  tygomatie  arch  with  the  \  Temporal  fossa. 

Through   the  .phem-maxillary  fis-  (  q 
sure  with  the \ 

I  Through  the  pterygo-maxillary  fis-  j  Spheno-maxillary 
(^     sure  with  the j     fossa. 

The  spheno-maxillary  fissure  is  a  large  sized  space  situated 
between  the  sphenoid  and  malar  bones,  on  the  outside,  and  the 
superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones,  on  the  inside  of  the  opening. 
The  malar  bone,  however,  does  not  always  enter  into  its  formation. 

It  joins  at  a  right  angle  with  the  pterygo-maxillary  fissure, 
which  exists  between  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  thus  affords  an  opening 
into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

This  fissure  is  the  means  of  communication  between  the  orbit, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  three  cavities,  viz,,  the  temporal,  zygomatic 
and  the  spheno-maxillary  fossae,  on  the  other. 

It  transmits  the  infra-orbital  artery,  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve  and  its  orbital  branches,  and  the  ascending  branches  of 
Meckel's  ganglion. 

This  fissure  is  horizontal  in  its  direction,  and  is  situated  at  the 
outer  and  back  part  of  the  orbit. 

The  pterygo-maxillary  fisstire  is  situated  between  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

It  joins  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  at  a  right  angle,  and  trans- 
mits the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  in  its 
passage  from  the  zygomatic  fossa  to  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

It  is  vertical,  in  direction,  and  is  rather  an  elongated  interval 
between  the  bones  mentioned  above,  than  a  true  fissure. 

Spheno-maxillary  Fossa. 

The  space,  called  by  this  name,  is  a  narrow  and  elongated 
cavity,  triangular  in  form,  comprised  between  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cess of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  max- 
illary bone. 

It  is  bounded  as  follows : 

(Above  by  the \  ^"^f  '""-^/^u^  ""^  ^^^  ^^  °^  ^^'^ 

^,     _  ^  {      bphenoid  bone. 

TheSPHENO-MAXILLARV       r      r       *  u     .i.  \  c  -  n  i_ 

FOSSA   is   bounded   as  J  ^'*  >^'''''  ^^  ^^^  '"^  Superior  maxillary  bone. 

follows :. 1  Behind  bv  the  \  P^^n^g^id  process  of  the  Sphenoid 

''        \      bone. 

Internally  by  the. . .  -{  Vertical  plate  of  the  Palate  bone. 
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This  fossa  has  three  fissures  which  terminate  in  it,  viz,^  the 
sphenoidal,  the  spheno-maxillary,  and  the  pterygo-maxillary 
fissures. 

It  communicates  also  with  three  fossa  and  two  cavities^  which 
may  be  thus  enumerated  : 

( Orbit. 

The  three  fossae  are : •<  Nasal  cavity. 

( Zygomatic. 

The  two  cavities  are : |  ^^^^^ 

It  \\2iS  five  foramina  which  open  into  it,  viz. : 

i  Foramen  rotundum. 

rOn  the  posterior  wall.  (3)    -(Vidian  canal. 

_  .  .     ^  ( Pterygo-paiatine  canal. 

Foramen  of  the  Spheno-  ' 


ENO-J  , 

>■  •  •  •  I 


MAXIUAEY  FOSSA         1  ^  "**  mntx  wall  . . .  (i)  ■{  Spheno-palatine  foramen. 

"  *  *  [  At  the  lower  portion. .  (l)   \  ^".P*""";  °'}^'''  "'  *'  P"''"" 
^  ^  ^  -^    J      lor  palatme  canaL 

Of  these,  the  foramen  rotundum  opens  into  the  cranium,  the 
vidian  canal  opens  into  the  foramen  basis  cranii,  the  spheno-pala- 
tine foramen  opens  into  the  nasal  fossa,  the  posterior  palatine 
canal  opens  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  pterygo-paiatine 
canal  opens  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  pharynx. 

Occasionally  accessory  palatine  foramina  are  present  at  the 
lower  portion  of  this  fossa,  in  addition  to  the  opening  of  the  pos- 
terior palatine  canal. 

THE  UNDER  SURFACE  OF  THE  BASE  OF  THE 

SKULL. 

The  under  surface  of  the  skull  is  bounded  from  before  back- 
ward by  the  following  bony  margins : 

Alveolar  arch  and  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

1  Lower  border  of  tjie  Malar  bone. 
Zygomatic  arch. 
Imaginary  line  from  the  zygoma  to 
the  mastoid  process. 

r>  » •    .  L    *!.  \  Superior  curved  line  of  the  Occipital 

y  Behind  hy  Wit j      ^^^  ^ 

From  before  backwards,  the  base  of  the  skull  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  five  distinct  regions. 

A.  The  roof  of  the  mouth. 

B.  The  posterior  aperture  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

C.  The  under  surface  of  the  basilar  process. 

D.  A  quadrangular  space  on  either  side  of  the  basilar 

process. 

E.  The  under  surface  of  the  occipital  bone. 


'  In  front  by  the. . . .  j 
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Each  of  these  regions  at  the  base  of  the  skull  contains  points 
deserving  of  enumeration  and  they  will  therefore  be  individually 
described. 

A.  Roof  of  the  Mouth. 

This  portion  of  the  base  of  the  skuII  is  formed  by  the  palate 
processes  of  the  two  superior  maxillary  bones  and  by  the  horizon- 
tal plates  of  the  two  palate  bones.  It  is  bounded,  at  its  circum- 
ference, by  the  alveolar  border  of  the  two  superior  maxillary 
bones. 

It  is  concave  in  form,  uneven  upon  its  surface,  and  presents  a 
crucial  suture^  which  indicates  the  four  bones  which  compose  it. 

It  presents,  from  before  backwards,  the  following  points  of 
interest. 

(i.)  The  lower  openings  of  the  anterior  palatine  canals. 

(2.)  TYi^  foramen  of  Stenson,  in  the  mesial  line. 

(3.)  The  foramina  of  Scarpa  for  the  naso-palatine  nerves. 

(4.)  The  posterior  palatine  foramina. 

(5.)  The  accessory  palatine  foramina  for  the  small  palatine 
nerves. 

(6.)  A  transverse  ridge  of  bone  for  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
tensor  palati  muscles. 

B.  The  Posterior  Aperture  of  the  Nares. 

These  large  openings  (one  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  line) 
are  bounded  separately  as  follows : 


The     POSTERIOR     NARES 

are    bounded    as    fol-^ 
lows : 


(  Horizontal  plates  of  the  Palate  bone. 

Below  by  the s  Posterior  nasal  spine  of  the  Palate 

(     bone. 

( Internal    pterygoid    plates    of    the 
Externally  by  the. .  \      Sphenoid  bone. 

(  Hamular  process  of  Sphenoid. 

Internally  by  the . . .  -{  Vomer. 

Above  by  the ■{  Body  of  the  Sphenoid  bone. 

These  apertures  allow  of  communication  between  the  nasal 
cavities  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  pharynx.  Superiorly,  there 
is  perceived  at  the  margin  of  these  apertures,  near  to  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  two  points  deserving  of  mention,  viz. : 

(i.)  The  expanded  alee  of  the  vomer. 

(2.)  The  pterygo  palatine  CdiXidls. 

C.  Under  Surface  of  the  Basilar  Process. 

The  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  lies  at  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  the  mesial  line.  It  is  situated 
between  the  foramen  magnum  and  the  posterior  aperture  of  the 
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nares,  and  is  slightly  less  than  one  inch  in  length.     It  presents  in 

the  median  line  of  the  bone,  the  two  following  points  of  interest. 

(i.)  The  pharyngeal  spine^  to  which  is  attached  the  median 

raphe  and   the  superior  constrictor    muscle  of   the 

pharynx, 

(2.)  Two  rough  depressions^  upon  each  side  of  the  pharyngeal 

spine,  for  the  attachment  of  the  rectus  capitis  anticus 

major  and  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  minor  muscles  of 

the  respective  sides. 

D.  The  Quadrangular  Spaces. 

These  spaces  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are  formed  by  the  under 
surface  of  the  occipital  bone,  by  the  squamous  and  petrous  por^ 
tions  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  by  \}i\^  greater  w/w^of  the  sphen- 
oid bone.  They  are  situated  upon  each  side  of  the  basilar  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone,  £ind  are  each  bounded  as  follows. 

In  front y  by  a  line  extending  from  the  base  of  the  pterygoid 

process  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma. 
Externally y  by  a  line  from  the  root  of  the  zygoma  to  the  mas- 
toid process.- 
Behind,  by  a  line  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  anterior 

extremity  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone. 
Internally,  by  a  line  *  from   the   condyle   to   the  base  of  the 

pterygoid  process. 
Its  four  angles  correspond,  therefore,  to  the  four  following 
points,  viz, : 

(I.)  Condyle  of  the  occipital  bone. 
(2.)  Base  of  the  pterygoid  process. 
(3.)  Anterior  root  of  the  zygomatic  process. 
(4.)  Tip  of  the  mastoid  process. 
This    quadrangular  space  is  divided  into    two  parts  by  an 
oblique  line  directed  from  before  backwards  and  outwards.     This 
line  extends  from  the  pterygoid  process  to  the  mastoid  process, 
and,  in  its  course,  it  includes   the  following  points  of  interest 
which  will  here  be  simply  enumerated,   as    their    function    has 
already  been  given  in  previous  pages  of  this  volume, 
(i.)  The  foramen  lacerum  medium. 
(2.)  A  roughened  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  levator 

palati  and  the  tensor  tympani  muscles. 
(3.)  The  inferior  orifice  of  the  carotid  canaL 
(4.)  The  vaginal  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
(5.)  The  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
(6.)  The  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 
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In  front  and  to  the  outer  side  of  this  diagonal  line  are  found 
the  foIlo'A'in^  points  of  interest,  in  their  order  from  before  back- 
wards and  outwards. 

(i.)  Ihc  foramen  ovale. 

(2.)  The  foramen  Vesalii. 

(3.)  The  foramen  spinosum. 

(4.)  The  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

(5.)  The  opening  for  the  Eustachian  tube  (osseous  portion.) 

(6.)  The  opening  for  the  canal  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

(7.)  The  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone. 

(8.)  The  Glaserian  fissure^  dividing  the  glenoid  fossa  into  two 
portions. 

Behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  diagonal  line,  are  per- 
ceived also  the  following  points  of  special  interest. 

(\,)  The  jugular  fossa. 

{2.)  The  jugular  foramen,  or  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 

(3.)  The  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

(4.)  The  anterior  condyloid  foramen. 

(5.J  The  posterior  condyloid  foramen. 

(6.)  The  foramen  for  Jacobsotis  nerve. 

(7.)  The  foramen  for  Arnolds  nerve. 

(8.)  The  opening  of  the  aquceductus  cochlea. 

E.  The  Under  Surface  of  the  Occipital  Bone. 

This  comprises  the  remaining  portion  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
It  exhibits  the  following  points  deserving  of  special  enumeration. 

(i.)  The  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone. 

(2.)  T\\Q  jugular  processes  of  the  occipital  bone. 

(3.)  The  anterior  condyloid  foramina, 

(4.)  The  posterior  condyloid  foramina  or  fosses. 

(5.)  T\i(t  external  occipital  crest. 

(6.)  The  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone. 

(7.)  The  inferior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone. 

(8.)  The  external  occipital  protuberance. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  parts  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  see  the  description  of  the  individual  bones  of  the 
cranium  and  the  table  of  cranial  foramina.  - 
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A  taJk  interior  of  the  cranium. 

NSMIT. 


jhcmbrane  of  the  nose  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  some- 
SINGLE,  0(1  lodges  also  a  fold  of  the  dura  mater. 

t  vertebral  arteries,  and  the  spinal  accessory  nerves. 


<lal  arlery. 

nasal  branches  of  the  ethmoidal  arteries, 
erve. 


THROUGH    THE    VARIOUS    FORAMINA. 


the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  cranial  nerves, 
the  opthalmic  vein,  a  branch  of  the  lachrymal  artery,  and  some* 
orbital  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  a  process  of 

ch  of  the  trifacial  or  fifth  cranial  nerve. 

f  Santorini. 

nerve,   or  third  branch  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  the  lesser  peiro- 
riery,  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary. 

eal  veins,  and  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  from  the  cavernous  plexus, 
s,  the  large  petrosal  nerve,  and  a  meningeal  branch  from  the  as- 

ddle  meningeal  artery,  which  anastomoses  with  the  stylo-mastoid 
ricular. 
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itory  artery,  a  branch  of  the  basilar, 
f  the  dura  mater. 

spinal  accessory  nerves  ;  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  meningeal 
i^eal  and  occipital  arteries. 

nication  betweei>  the  occipital  vein  and  lateral  sinus,  and  occasion- 
ccipital,  called  the  mastoid  artery,  which  ramifies  in  the  dura  mater, 
branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery, 
communication  with  the  vertebral  vein  and  lateral  sinus. 


The 
a  small  vein 
found  in  the 

The  ni 


me,  called  the  Parietal,  on  each  side  of  the  sagittal  sature,  transmits 
?cum  and  the  foramen  magnum.      Of  the  remaining  38,  5  pairs  are 
L  wards. 
:ate  the  Foramina  of  exit  of  branches. 
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SKELETON   OF   THE  TRUNK. 

The  skeleton  of  the  trunk  may  be  sub-divided  into  three  parts, 
as  follows : 

The  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 
The  THORAX. 
The  BONY  PELVIS. 

THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN. 

The  true  vertebral  column  is  composed  of  twenty-four  bones, 
placed  one  above  the  other,  and  extends  from  the  occipital  bone 
above,  to  the  sacn^m  below.  These  bones  are  termed  the  true 
vertebra^  in  contradistinction  to  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  which 
are  termed  the  false  vertebra. 

The  vertebrae  are  named  in  numerical  order,  from  above  down- 
wards, or,  in  other  words,  from  the  occipital  bone  to  the  sacrum, 
according  to  the  region  in  which  they  are  situated.  Hence  the 
name  of  any  particular  vertebra  must  be  expressed  by  two  adjec- 
tives ;  one  indicating  the  region  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the 
other  the  place  it  occupies  in  that  region. 

In  the  cervical  region,  there  are  three  vertebrae,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  numerical,  have  also  special  names,  vis.^  the  first  cer- 
vical or  atlas^  the  second  cervical  or  axis^  and  the  seventh  cervical 
or  the  vertebra  prominens. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  vertebrae,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  the  nature  and  function  of  this  important  portion 
of  the  skeleton,  which  may  be  thus  stated  : 

1st.  It  provides  a  column  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  head 
and  trunk. 

2d.  It  affords  a  canal  to  lodge  an  important  organ,  the  spinal 
cord. 

3d.  It  affords,  by  means  of  numerous  intervertebral  foramina,  a 
means  of  communication  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  through  the  spinal  nerves. 

4th.  It  affords,  by  means  of  its  spinous  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses, a  system  of  levers  upon  which  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
may  act. 

5th.  As  the  column  must  be  flexible  and  elastic  in  order  to 
allow  of  the  various  motions  of  the  trunk,  it  must  consist  of  a 
number  of  pieces  united  together  by  means  of  cartilage  and  liga- 
ments. 

6th.  In  order  to  afford  greater  security  to  the  connection  be- 
tween important  parts  than  would  be  ensured  by  ligaments  only, 
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the  bones  are  also  firmly  held  in  position  by  means  of  the  articulat 
processes. 

The  anatomy  of  the  vertebrae  will  be  considered  in  this  vol- 
ume under  the  following  heads  : 

(A.)  General  characteristics  of  a  Vertebra. 

(B.)  Regional  characteristics  of  Vertebra. 

(C.)  Individual  characteristics  of  Special  Vertebrae. 

(D.)  The  vertebral  column  as  a  whole. 

(A.) 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  VERTEBRiE. 

A  vertebra   possesses  the  following  component  parts,  which  . 
will  each  require  a  special  description. 

(i.)  A  Body. 

(2.)  A  Spinal  foramen. 

( A  spinous  process. 
(3.)  Seven  processes.  <  Four  articular  processes. 

(  Two  transverse  processes. 

(4.)  Two  pedicles. 

(5.)  Four  notches, 

(6.)  Two  LAMINiC. 

Diagrammatic  Plan  of  a  Vertebra. 


Lamina (2.) 

Articular  process. ....  .(3.) 

Transverse  process (4.) 

Pedicles  and  notches, . .  .(5.) 


(2.) Lamina, 

(3.) Articular  prouss 

±3  (4.). . . .  Transverse  process 

(5.). .  .Pedicles  and  notcha. 


{I.)  The  Body. 

This  portion  of  each  vertebra  presents  for  examination  the 
following  points : 

(i.)  An  upper  surface. 
(2.)  A  lower  surface. 
(3.)  An  anterior  surface. 
(4.)  A  posterior  surface. 
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(  is  convex^  from  side  to  side. 
The  anterior  snrface. .  \  is  slightlv  concave^  from  above  downwards. 

(  has  small  foramina  upon  it  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels 

( is  ctmcave^  from  side  to  side. 
The  tosUrior  surface. .  \  \sjlat,  from  above  downwards. 

\  has  one  or  more  apertures  for  the  venae  basis  vertebramm, 

( is  concave. 

The  «r/>^^r  surface •<  is  roughened  for  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage. 

( is  bordered^  at  its  circumference,  by  a  prominent  rim  of  bone. 

i  is  concave. 
The  ufuUr  surface. ...  \\s  roughened  for  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage. 

( is  boxdered,  at  its  circumference,  by  a  prominent  rim  of  bone. 

(2.)  The  Spinal  Foramen. 

The  spinal  foramen  may  be  rudely  compared  to  a  pentagonal 
arch,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  the  piers  of  which 
are  the  pedicles,  and  the  vault  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  laminae. 

(3.)  The  Spinous  Process. 

This  projects  backwards  from  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
laminae. 

(4.)  The  Transverse  Processes. 

These  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side.  They  project 
outwards  from  the  sides  of  the  arch. 

(5.)  The  Articular  Processes. 

These  are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  and  are  called, 
from  their  position  on  the  vertebra,  the  superior  and 
the  inferior.  They  are  usually  situated  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  pedicles  with  the  laminae,  but  they  vary. 
The  articular  processes  also  vary  as  to  the  direction  to- 
wards which  their  surfaces  are  directed.  The  superior 
ones  usually  look  backwards  and  the  inferior  ones  look 
forwards. 

(6.)  The  Pedicles. 

The  pedicles  project  backwards  and  slightly  outwards  from  the 
point  of  junction  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  body.  They  are  scooped  out,  on  their 
upper  and  lower  borders,  so  as  to  form  the  notches, 
which  are  generally  deeper  upon  the  lower  than  upon 
the  upper  border.  These  notches  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

(7.)  The  Notches. 

These  notches,  when  the  vertebrae  are  superimposed  upon 
each  other,  form  the  so-called  intervertebral  foramina, 
through  which  the  spinal  nerves  escape,  and  vessels 
enter. 
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(8.)  The  LAMiNiE. 

These  plates  of  bone  are  broad  and  flattened.  They  complete 
the  arch  and  help  to  form  the  spinal  foramen.  They 
are  roughened,  on  their  upper  and  lower  borders,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  subflava. 

(B.) 

REGIONAL    CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE 

VERTEBRAE. 

Cervical  VERTEBRiE. 

The  cervical  vertebrae  are  the  smallest  and  the  lightest  of  any 
of  the  three  regions  of  the  spine.  They  present  for  examination 
all  the  points  designated  as  common  to  the  vertebrae  in  general, 
with  the  exception  of  the  atlas  or  ist  cervical  vertebra  and  the 
axis  or  2nd  cervical  vertebra,  which  will  be  described  under  the 
special  vertebrae.  The  peculiarities  which  are  the  means  of  de- 
termining their  situation,  if  examined  apart  from  other  vertebrae, 
are  as  follows : 

Small  and  broad  from  side  to  side. 
The  upper  surface  is  concave  from  side  to  side, 
being  surmounted  laterally  by  the  projecting 
laminae,  and  its  greatest  diameter  is  the  trans- 

Bonv  verse  one. 

The    under   surface    is    convex  and  prolonged 
downwards  in  front,  so  as  to  overlap  the  ad- 
joining  vertebra. 
The  anterior  surface  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
posterior. 
Pedicles.    These  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
Notches.    The  superior  notches  are  the  deepest. 
LamiN/E.    The  laminae  are  A?«^and  narrow. 
Spinal  Foramen.    The  spinal   opening  Ls   large  and   tri- 

angular. 
Spinous  process.     This  process  projects  horizontally  back- 
wards. 
It  is  short,  bifid,  and  grooved  on  its  lower 
surface. 
TRANSVERSE  PROCESS.    This  process  is  short,  bifid,  and  grooved 

upon  its  upper  surface. 
It  is  perforated,  at  its  base,  by  the 
vertebral  foramen. 
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Are  situated  outside  o{  the  pedicle. 
Lie  in  front  of  the  articular  process. 
ARTICULAR  PROCESSES.    The  two  superior  look  upwards  and 

backwards. 
The  two  inferior  looks  downwards 

^Vi^  forwards. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  cervical  vertebra  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foramen  at  the  base  of  the  transverse  process^  called  the 
vertebral  foramen,  since  it  transmits  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein 
and  the  vertebral  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves. 

Each  transverse  process  of  the  cervical  vertebra  is  formed  by 
two  roots ;  the  anterior  root  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  body  and 
corresponds  to  the  ribs  which  spring  from  the  dorsal  vertebra; 
the  posterior  root  arises  from  the  junction  of  the  pedicle  with  the 
lamina  and  corresponds  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  dorsal 
region. 

The  extremities  of  these  two  roots  produce  the  bifid  appear- 
ance  of  .the  transverse  process  of  the  cervical  vertebra  and  form 
the  so-called  anterior  and  posterior  tubercles  of  these  processes,  to 
which  many  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  attached. 

Dorsal  VERTEBRiB. 

The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  of  intermediate  size,  being  larger  than 
those  of  the  cervical  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  lumbar  region. 
Their  distinguishing  characteristics  may  be  thus  enumerated. 

Is  heart-shaped. 
Body.  Is  thicker  behind  than  in  front. 

Has  two  demi'facets  on  each  side,  for  the  articu- 
lation of  the  head  of  the  ribs. 
Pedicles.     These  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
Notches.     The  inferior  notches  are  the  broadest  and  deepest. 
Laminae.     The  laminae  are  short  and  broad. 
Spinal  Foramen.    The  spinal  opening  is  small  and  round. 
Spinous  process.     This  process  \%long,  triangular  and  oblique 

in  its  direction. 
Transverse  processes.    These  processes  are  long  Sind  thick. 

They    are  directed  obliquely  out^ 

wards  and  backwards. 
They  are  situated  behind  the  ar- 
ticular processes. 
They  are  situated  also  behind  the 

pedicles. 
Their  extremity  is  enlarged  and 
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Articular  processes. 


has  ^  facet  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face for  the  attachment  of  the 
tubercle  of  the  rib. 
In  a  few  of  the  lower  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  this  process,  are  found  three 
tubercles  called  the  external^  in- 
ferior and  superior. 
The  two   superior  look  backwards 

and  slightly  outwards. 
The  two  inferior  look  forwards  and 
slightly  inwards. 


Lumbar  VERTEBRiE. 


These  vertebra  are  of  very  large  size.  Their  chief  characteristics 
may  be  thus  enumerated : 

Is  very  large. 

Is  broadest  in  its  transverse  diameter. 
Is  thicker  in  front  than  behind. 
The  pedicles  are  thick  and  strong. 
They  arise  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  body. 
The  inferior  notches  are  the  deepest  and  broadest. 
The  laminae  are  shorty  thick  and  very  broad. 


Body. 

Pedicles. 

Notches. 

LAMINiE. 


Spinal  foramen.    The  spinal  opening  is  triangular  in  shape. 

Is  larger  than  in  the  dorsal  region  but 

smaller  than  in  the  cervical  region. 

Spinous  process.    This  process  is  thicks  is  quadrilateral  in 

shape,   and   ends   in    a  roughs  vertical 

border. 

Transverse  processes.    These  processes  are  long  and  slender. 

They  are  directed  horizontally  out^ 

wards. 

They  are  situated  in  front  of  the 
articular  processes. 

They  are  also  located  behind  the 
pedicles. 

On  the  posterior  surface   of  each, 

near  its  base,  is  a  small  tubercle 

called  the  accessory  tubercle^  which 

points  downwards  and  inwards. 

Articular  processes.     These  processes  are  very  thick  and 

strong. 

They  are  placed  vertically. 
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The  two  superior  look  backwards  and 

inwards  and  are  concave. 
The  two  inferior  look  forwards  and 
outwards  and  are  convex. 

Table  of  Contrast  of  the  Cervical,  Dorsal  and  Lum- 
bar VERTEBRiE. 


Body  .. . 


Cervical. 
Small  in  size. 


Dorsal. 
'  Intermediate  in  size. 


Upper  surface  concave. 
■  *  I  Under  surface  convex. 


Lumbar. 
'Large,   in  point  of 

size. 
Very  broad. 
]  Thickest  in  front 


Heart  shaped. 

Thickest  behind. 
[  Anterior  border  round-  |  Has   2  demi- facets  on  I 
y     ed  off.  \     each  of  its  sides.  (^ 

-D.^rxt^T  «c         i  Arise  from  lowtr  part  j  From    upper   part  of  j  From  upper  part  of 
I'EDicLES....^      of  body.  \      body.  \      body. 

Notches.  . . .  ^  Superior  the  deepest.    •{  Inferior  the  deepest.      \  Inferior  the  deepest. 


LAMiNiC.  . . .  •{  Long  and  narrow.         \  Short  and  broad. 
Spinal  OPEN-  ( ^^^^  ^^  triangular.    \  SmaU  and  round. 

'  Directed  horizontally  f 


\  Short,  broad,  thick. 

(Triangular  and   in- 
termediate in  size. 


Spinous  pro- 


cess 


Transverse 
processes. 


backwards. 
Short  and  bifid. 

Grooved  inferiorly. 

''Shoitand  bifid. 

Grooved  superiorly. 

Vertebral  foramen  at 
base. 

Outer  side  of  pedicle. 

In  front  of  artic,  pro- 
cess. 


lateral. 
Rough  vertical  bor< 
der. 


1  Directed  obliquely.  Directed  backwards. 

Long  and  triangular.        Thick   and  quadri- 
Ends  in  a  single  tuber- 
cle. 

'  Long,  thick  and    ob-  C  Long,  slender,  hori- 

lique. 
Extremity  enlarged. 
Facet  on  ant.  suriface. 

Behind  the  pedicle. 
Behind  artic.  process. 


1 


e  V. 


Articular 
processes. 


Superior  look  B  and  U. 
InferiorlooV,  D  and  F. 

Form  two  small  verti- 
cal columns. 


^  Superior  look  B  and  O. 
Infefior\oo)L  F  and  I. 

Form  two  columns 
which  are  nearly 
verticaL 


(C.) 


zontal. 

"  Accessory  tuber- 
cle "  present. 

Behind  pedicle. 

In  front  of  artic. 
process. 

'  SuperiorXooV  B  and  I* 
JnferiorXooV.  F  and  O* 
Superior  are  concave 
and  widely  separat- 
ed. 
Inferior    are   convex 
and  nearer  together 
than  the  superior. 


CHARACTERISTICS    PECULIAR    TO   CERTAIN    VER- 

TEBRiE. 

In  the  different  parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  there  are  verte- 
brae which,  in  addition  to  general  regional  characters,  possess  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  the  rest.    These  vertebrae  may  be  thus  enumerated  : 

In  the  cervical  regioTiy  (3),  atlas,  axis  and  vertebra  prominens. 

In  the  dorsal  region y  (5),  ist,9th,  loth,  nth,  12th.  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae. 

In  the  lumbar  region,  (i),  5th.  lumbar  vertebrae. 
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THE  ATLAS. 

faarehei i  Anterior. 

This  bone  presenu  for  examination j  2  Uteirf  massei.  """"' 

I^A  spinal  foramen. 

It  lies  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  axis.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  cervical  vertebra  but  has  received  a  special 
name  from  its  function  (supporting  the  globe  of  the  head).  The 
following  points  of  anatomical  interest  pertaining  to  this  bone  are 
deserving  of  notice ; 


'(i.)  An  anterior  surface^ 


The  Anterior  Arch  presents  ^ 


The  lateral  mass- 
es present 


^(i)  Convex  in  shape. 
(2)  A  tubercle  in  its  centre,  for 
the  attachments  of  ligaments 
and  the  longus  colli  muscle. 

f(i)  Concave  in  shape. 
(2)  An  oval  facet  in  iu  centre, 
for  the  articulation   of  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis. 

(3.)  An  upter  and  lower  border.  To  which  are  at- 
tached the  deep  occipito-atloid  and  the  deep  anterior 
atlo-axoid  ligaments. 

.  (I.)  Grooves  for  the. . .  ^ ?T^^'  '•'T^^'t^y  ^H*'^* 
ThePOSTERiORARCHpresentsi'      ,      .      ,.      ,       ]  Inferior  intervertebral  artery. 

{ (2.)  A  tubercle  for  the  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

'(I.)  Four  tvbercUs, .  -j^  in£n^7*  I  ^®'^*^  transverse  ligament 

(2.)  2  transverse  processes^  which  are  large,  and  are  perforated  by 
a  large  foramen  (vertebral.) 

(3.)  2  Sup.  Articu-  j  Large,  oval,  concave. 

lar  surfaces  \  Looking  upwards,  inwards  and  backwards. 

(4.)  2   Inf.   Artie.  (  Smaller,  flat  and  circular. 

surfaces. . .  \  Looking  downwards  and  inwards. 


The  Spinal  foramen  is  large  and  is  divided,  by  the  transverse 
ligament,  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  space.  The  anterior  space 
lodges  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  and  the  posterior  space 
lodges  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 

In  the  atlas,  the  anterior  arch  forms  about  one-fifth  only,  while 
the  posterior  arch  comprises  about  two-fifths  of  the  circumference 
of  the  entire  bone. 

The  grooves  upon  the  posterior  arch,  for  the  passage  of  the  in- 
ter-vertebral arteries,  lie  upon  its  afiterior  and  under  surfaceSy  and 
are  occasionally  complete  foramina. 

The  superior  articular  surfaces,  by  their  shape  and  direction, 
allow  of  the  nodding  motion  of  the  head,  while  the  inferior  articu- 
lar surfaces  allow  of  a  movement  of  rotation  only. 
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i  (I.)  The  body. 
The  Superior  set  rest  upon  I  (2.)  The  pedicles. 

r  (3.)  The  transverse  processes. 
Articular  Surfaces.  .  \  They  are  large,  flat  and  circular. 

They  look  upwards  and  outwards. 
The  Inferior  set  are  smaller  in  size  and  look  downwards 
and  forwards. 

The  point  of  attachment  of  the  check  ligaments  to  the  odon- 
toid process  of  the  axis  is  marked  by  two  rough  impressions^  upon 
its  sides,  near  to  its  apex. 

The  two  tubercles,  produced  by  the  bifid  condition  of  the  spi- 
nous process  of  the  axis,  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
which  rotate  the  head  upon  the  spine. 

THE  AXIS. 

The  axis  or  the  second  cervical  vertebra  is  so  called  from  its 
odontoid  process  which  allows  of  movement  of  the  atlas  upon  it. 
It  presents  the  following  points  of  interest : 

Body.     This  is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind. 
It  is  triangular  in  shape. 

It  is  prolongued  downwards  so  as  to  overlap  the  third 
cervical  vertebra. 
The  Odontoid  process  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
tooth.) 

(  Gives  attachment  to  the  occipito-odontoid 
'(i.)  An  apex, . .  \     ligament,  and, laterally,  to  the  check  liga- 

(      ments  (lateral  occipito-odontoid.) 

(This  articulates  with  the   Atlas,  in   front* 
ThU  process  presents.  H  (jj^  ^^ ^Behind,  it  lies  in  relation  with  the  trans- 

(     verse  ligament. 

lt\  Ik.  m*  h  i  This  is  constricted  into  a  channel  for  the 

^  U.;  A  necK -J      transverse  ligament, 

PEDIC^*ES.     These  are  strong  and  thick  and  lie  beneath  the 

superior  articular  surface,  on  either  side.  They  coalesce 

with  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the  root  of  the  odontoid. 
Notches.     The  superior  notches  are  very  shallow  and  lie  be- 

hind  the  superior  articular  surfaces. 

The  inferior  notches  are  very  deep  and  lie  in  front 

of  the  inferior  articular  surfaces. 
LAMINiE.     These  are  very  thick  and  strong  in  the  axis. 
Spinal  foramen.     This  opening  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 

atlas,  but  it  is  still  very  large. 
Spinous  process.     This  process  of  the  axis  is  bifid,  thick, 

and  deeply  grooved  upon  their  inferior  surface. 
Transverse  processes.      These  pr6cesses  of  the  axis  are 

small  ^nA  pointed*  The  foramen,  at  their  bases,  inclines 

obliquely  upwards  and  outwards. 
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THE    7TH    CERVICAL     VERTEBRA    OR    VERTEBRA 

PROMINENS. 

The  spinous  process  of  this  vertebra  is  very  thick^  long^  and 
prominent^  from  its  horizontal  position.  It  ends  in  a 
single  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  ligamentum  nuchx. 

The  transverse  processes  are  large,  but  slightly  grooved,  and 
seldom  bifid. 

Its  foramen  is  small  or  it  may  be  absent. 

1ST   DORSAL   VERTEBRA. 

This  vertebra  presents  a  complete  facet  for  the  head  of  the  1st 
rib,  and  a  demi-facety  below,  for  the  upper  facet  of  the 
head  of  the  2nd  rib. 

Its  articular  process  is  slightly  oblique  in  its  axis^  like  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae. 

9TH    DORSAL   VERTEBRA. 

This  vertebra  has  only  one  demi-facet  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  body. 

lOTH   DORSAL   VERTEBRA. 

This  vertebra  has  but  one  facet  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body,  and  one  on  the  transverse  process. 

iiTH    DORSAL  VERTEBRA. 

This  vertebra  has  only  one  facet. 

The  transverse  processes  are  short  and  have  no  articular  facet 

for  the  ri  >. 

I2TH    DORSAL   VERTEBRA. 

This  vertebra  has  but  one  facet  for  the  rib,  which  is  always 

complete. 
No  facet  for  the  rib  exists  on  its  transverse  process. 
The  inferior  articular  surfaces  are  convex  and  look  forwards 

and  outwards,  like  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

5TH  LUMBAR  VERTEBRA. 

The  body  is  markedly  thicker  in  front  than  behind. 

The  spinous  process  is  small. 

The  inferior  articular  processes  are  wider  apart  than  the  su- 
perior. 

The  transverse  processes  are  large,  thick  and  are  inclined 
slightly  upwards. 
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Structure  of  the  Vertebrae. 

The  structure  of  a  vertebra  differs  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  bone.  The  body  is  composed  of  light  spongy  cancellous  tis- 
sue, having  a  thin  coating  of  compact  tissue  on  the  surface,  which 
is  perforated  by  numerous  orifices,  some  being  of  large  size,  for  the 
passage  of  vessels.  In  the  interior  of  the  body  are  one  or  two 
large  canals  which  converge  either  to  one  large  aperture  or  to  sev- 
eral smaller  apertures  upon  its  posterior  surface. 

These  canals  serve  for  the  reception  of  the  veins  which  con- 
vey the  blood  from  the  bone. 

The  arch  of  each  vertebra  and  the  processes  projecting  from  it 
are  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  compact  tissue. 

Development  of  the  Vertebrae. 

A  vertebra,  as  a  rule,  originally  consists  of  tAree  primary  cartu 
laginous portions,  one  for  each  lamina  and  its  subsequent  processes, 
and  one  for  the  body.  In  the  sixth  week  of  foetal  life,  ossification 
commences  in  the  laminae,  and  two  weeks  later,  in  the  body. 

At  16  years  of  age  three  secondary  centres  of  ossification  ap- 
pear. One  of  these  (occasionally  two)  is  for  the  spinous  process, 
and  one  for  each  transverse  process. 

At  about  the  21st  year  of  age,  two  new  secondary  centres  of 
ossification  appear  in  the  form  of  two  plates,  situated  upon  the 
upper  and  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

Thus  we  have  three  primary  and  five  secondary  centres  of  ossi- 
fication in  each  of  the  vertebrae,  and  it  is  not  until  the  30th  year 
of  life  that  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  vertebral  column  is  thor- 
oughly ossified  and  all  the  component  parts  of  each  vertebra 
united.- 

Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of  development,  however,  may 
be  found  in  the  axis,  atlas,  vertebra  prominens,  and  in  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 

In  the  ATLAS,  ossification  commences,  before  birth,  from  two 
centres,  located  in  the  lateral  masses,  and  progresses  backwards 
rapidly  into  the  posterior  arch,  while  the  anterior  arch  is  entirely 
cartilaginous  at  the  date  of  birth.  By  the  2nd  or  3rd  year  the 
ossification  of  the  posterior  arch  is  completed,  and  the  anterior 
arch  is  either  gradually  encroached  upon  or  a  special  centre  of 
ossification  appears  within  it. 

In  the  ATLAS  six  centres  of  ossification  are  required,  before  birth, 
for  its  development.  Two  of  these  are  in  the  body  of  the  odon- 
toid process,  one  is  for  the  body  of  the  bone,  one  for  each  of  the 
lateral  masses,  and  one  for  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process. 
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The  7TH  CERVICAL  or  VERTEBRA  PROMINENS  differs  in  its 
process  of  development  from  the  other  vertebrae,  in  that  the  ante- 
rior  root  of  its  transverse  process  is  developed  as  a  separate  piece 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  thus  requiring  one  additional  centre  of 
ossification.  In  rare  instances,  this  portion  continues  to  develope 
separately,  and  becoming  lengthened,  constitutes  the  so-called 
**  cervical  rib." 

The  LUMBAR  VERTEBRA  have  two  additionl  centres  of  ossifica- 
tion (besides  those  peculiar  to  the  vertebrae  in  general)  for  the  tu- 
bercles which  project  from  the  back  part  of  the  superior  articular 
surfaces.  In  rare  cases,  the  transverse  process  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra may  develope  as  a  distinct  and  separate  piece  unconnected 
with  the  body,  thus  constituting  the  so-called  "  lumbar  rib." 

VERTEBRAL  COLUMN  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  spinal  column  as  a  whole  (including  the  sacrum  and  the 
coccyx),  when  viewed  in  front,  resembles  two  pyramids  united 
by  their  respective  bases  at  a  point  which  corresponds  with  the 
junction  of  the  sacrum  with  the  last  lumbra  vertebra. 

The  upper  pyramid  when  viewed  more  closely  may  be  again 
compared  to  the  union  of  three  smaller  pyramids,  t\\^  first  having 
its  apex  directed  upwards  and  including  the  six  lower  cervical 
vertebra,  the  second  including  the  first  four  dorsal  vertebrce  and 
diminishing  in  size  from  above  downwards,  while  the  /A/rrf  extends 
from  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  sacrum  and  presents  a 
uniform  increase  in  size  as  you  approach  the  pelvis. 

If  viewed  laterally,  the  spinal  column  presents  several  curves 
which  correspond  with  certain  anatomical  regions  of  the  body  and 
which  are  named  the  cervical^  dorsal^  lumbar  and  pelvic  curves  of 
the  spine. 

These  curves  have  their  exact  boundaries,  as  follows : 

rrv  •    7  /  (  Origin.    From  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process  of 

The  cenncal  curve  (convex  an-  j        ^  Tu    «^:o 

.     •    -I    V  s  IOC  axis» 

lerioriy.;  j  Termination.    At  the  middle  of  2d  dorsal  vertebra, 

rrsy     J       1  /      _  *     ( Origin.     From  the  middle  of  the  2d  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  dorsal  curve  (concave  ante-  \  T„^„i„a,ion.    At  the  middle  of  the  12th  dorsal  ver- 

""■"'y-)  \  tebra. 

The  lumbar  curve  (convex  an-  j  Origin.    From  the  middle  of  the  I2th  dorsal  vertebra, 
teriorly.)  \  Termination.     At  the  sacro-vertebral  angle. 

Tht pelvic  curve  (concave  ante-  j  Origin.     From  the  sacro-vertebral  angle, 
riorly.)  {  Termination.    At  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  spinal  column  as  a  whole,  if 
>uewed  laterally,  resembles  somewhat  in  its  shape  the  letter  S. 
These  curves  are  produced  partly  by  the  shape  of  the  bodies  of 
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the  vertebrae  and  partly  by  the  inter-articular  fibrocartilages  in- 
serted between  the  bodies  of  each  of  the  vertebrae. 

In  counting  the  vertebrae  upon  the  living  subject,  friction 
along  the  spinous  processes  will  render  them  prominent. 

The  spines  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae  can- 
not easily  be  felt,  since  they  recede  from  the  perpendicular  line,  in 
order  to  allow  of  free  extension  of  the  neck. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  spinal  opening  is  broad  and  triangu- 

lar  in  its  shape. 
In  the  dorsal  region  the  spinal  opening  is  small  and  circular 

in  its  shape. 
In  the  lumbar  region  the  spinal  opening  is  triangular  in  shape 

and  intermediate  in  its  size. 
Within  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum^  the  spinal  opening  is  large 
and  triangular  above,  small  and  flattened  in  the  middle  of  the 
bone,  and,  below,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal  is  often  deficient. 
The  spinal  column,  if  considered  as  a  whole,  often  exhibits  a 
slight  lateral  curvature,  whose  convexity  is  directed  towards  the 
right  side  of  the  trunk.  This  is  probably  the  result,  however,  of 
excessive  use  of  the  right  arm  in  preference  to  the  left,  since  an 
opposite  curvature  has  been  occasionally  noticed  in  persons  who 
have  habitually  used  the  left  hand  in  preference. 

On  a  lateral  view  of  the  spinal  column  we  notice,  in  addition 
to  the  curves  previously  mentioned,  the  following  points : 

(i.)  The  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  bodies  of  the  true 
vertebra  increase  steadily,  from  above  downwards,  till 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra  is  reached. 
(2.)  The  pedicles  of  the  cervical  region  are  concealed. 
(3.)  The  intervertebral  foramina  increase  in  size,  from  above 

downwards. 
(4.)  The  intervertebral  foramina  change  their  relation  to  the 
transverse  processes,  since,  in  the  cervical  region,  they 
lie  between  the  transverse  processes,  while,  in  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions,  they  lie  in  front  of  those  processes. 
(5.)  The  transverse  processes  change  in  their  relation  to  the 
pedicles  and  the  articular  processes,  as  indicated  in  the 
table  below. 

Relation  op  the  Transverse  Process  of  the  VERTEBRiC. 


Transverse  Process. 

PedicU, 

Articular  Process. 

In  the  cervical  region. 
In  the  dorsal  region. 
In  the  lumbar  region. 

Outside  of 

Behind 

Behind 

In  front  of 
Behind 
In  front  of 
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(6.)  The  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  region,  on  account 
of  their  inclination  backwards,  describe  a  greater  curve 
than  the  bodies  of  that  region. 
(7.)  The  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  region,  on  account  of 
their  inclination  downwards,  describe  a  lesser  curve 
than  do  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  of  that  region. 
On  viewing  the  spinal  column  posteriorly,  we  notice  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  difference  in   the  cervical,  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions : 

r  Broad  and  shallow  in  the  cervical  region, 
(l.)  The  vertebral  groove  is  <  Narrow  and  deep  in  the  dorsal  region. 

(  Narrow  and  shallow  in  the  lumbar  region. 

(2.)  The  lamince  are  not  equidistant  from  each  other  in  all 
parts  of  the  spinal  column,  being  widest  apart  in  the 
lumbar  region  and  nearest  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  dorsal  region. 
(3.)  The  width  between  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  vertebrae  also  varies  greatly.     It  increases,  from 
above  downwards,  in  the  cervical  region,  diminishes  in 
the  dorsal  region,  and  again  increases  in  the  lumbar 
region,  till  it  reaches  its  maximum  at  the  base  of  the 
sacrum. 
The  superior  articular  facets  of  the  spinal  column  look  up- 
wards  in  the  cervical  region,  outwards  in  the  dorsal  region,  and 
inwards  in  the  lumbar  region.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae  can  be  most  easily  dislocated. 

This  important  point  can  be  easily  remembered  by  writing 
the  three  last  vowels,  I,  O.  U.,  and  over  them  the  initial  letters 
of  the  regions  of  the  spine,  in  their  order  from  below  upwards,  thus 
indicating  the  direction  of  the  facet  in  each  region. 


L. 
I. 


D. 
O. 


C.  =  Lumbar, 
U.  =  Inwards. 


Dorsal, 
Outwards. 


CerviceU, 


Upwards. 

The  length  of  the  true  spinal  column  i.  e.  above  the  sacrum, 
is  usually  one4hird  of  the  height  of  a  perfectly  proportioned  man. 

Each  vertebra  has  three  primary  centres  of  ossification,  and 
five  complimentary  centres. 

The  three /nwarK  centres  of  ossification  are  as  follows  :  \  S^*"  ^Y  ^? ^ 

( For  the  laminae 2 


The  five  eomplimeniary  centres  are  as  follows : 


{For  upper  surface. ...  I 

For  lower  surface.. ...  I 

For  trans,  processes,. .  2 

For  spinous  process. . .  I 
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Important  Anatomical  Relations  of  Special  Vertebrae. 

(i)  The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx. 
(2)  The    bifurcation   of   the    common  ^-\ 

carotid  artery.  ;  ^CK^ 

The  3rd  Cervical  Vertebra  corresponds  to    (3)  The  point  of  origin  of  the  external    -''       ^'^' 

and  internal  carotid  arteries. 
(4)  The  upper  cervical  ganglion  of  the 

sympathetic  system  of  nerves. 

ii)  The  lower  end  of  the  larynx.  .  \.'  i  - 

2)  The  upper  end  of  the  trachea.        m  ^'  L 

The  5th  Cervical  Vertebra  corresponds  to    (3)  The  lower  end  of  the  pharynx.       U     ^  7  -^y 

(4)  The  origin  of  the  oesophagus.  '-  *  ^|  •  ^ 

(5)  The  middle  cervical  ganglion  of  the      **         Ji 

sympathetic  system  of  nerves.         ..     ^  <^ij^ 

(i)  The  termination  of  the  duodenum.      * "    '  .Y'^ 

(2)  The  commencement  of  the  jejunum.       \'-'' 

(3)  The  lower  border  of  the  pancreas. 

(4)  The  upper  root  of  the  mesentery. 

.  (5)  The  origin  of  the  superior  mesen- 

teric artery. 

(6)  The  commencement  of  the  thoracic 
The  and  Lumbar  Vertebra  corresponds  to  duct. 

(7)  The  opening  of  the  ductus  com- 

munis choledochus. 

(8)  The  commencement  of  the  vena 

portae. 

(9)  The  termination  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(10)  The  commencement  of  the  cauda 

equina. 

(11)  The  crura  of  the  diaphragm 

THE  THORAX. 

The  thorax  is  composed  of  37  bones  and  24  cartilages.  Of 
these  37  bones  12  have  already  been  considered  as  the  dorsal  ver^ 
tebrcBy  leaving  the  24  ribs  and  the  sternum  to  complete  the  unde- 
scribed  bony  portion  of  the  thorax. 

THE   RIBS. 

The  ribs,  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  are  osseous  arches, 
extending  from  the  vertebral  column  to  the  sternum.  Their  pos- 
terior four-fifths  consists  of  bone  and  constitutes  the  rib,  properly 
so  called,  while  the  anterior  fifth  is  cartilaginous,  and  is  called  the 
costal  cartilage.  The  term  "  rib  "  is  used  as  a  substantive ;  when 
we  have  an  adjective  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  latin  name. 

The  ribs  are  named  in  numerical  order,  from  above  downwards, 
without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  rib.  In  this  respect  the 
principle  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  ribs  differs  from  that  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  ribs  arise  from  either  side  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  unite,  in  front,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  ribs,  with  the  sternum,  either  directly  by  its  own  car- 
tilage or  indirectly  through  the  intervention  of  the  common  cos- 
tal cartilages. 
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The  ribs  are  of  three  kinds  and  are  named  as  follows : 

1st.    True   Ribs  (7   in  number),   which   articulate   with    the 

sternum  by  their  own  cartilages. 
2nd.  False  Ribs  (3  in  number),  which  have  a  common  cartilage 

which  does  not  reach  the  sternum. 
3rd.  Floating  Ribs  (2  in  number),  which  are  movable,  at  their 

anterior  extremity,  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 
The  ribs  increase  in  their  lengthy  from  above  downwards,  from 
the  first  to  the  seventh,  when  the  maximum  length  is 
attained.     The  lower  four  decrease  in  length  from  the 
eighth  to  the  last. 
The  breadth  of  the  ribs  increases  steadily  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  as  does  also  the  width  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ribs  increases  from  the  first  to  the  ninth, 
and  decreases  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  rib. 

The  ribs  are  both  curved  and  twisted  upon  themselves,  this 
curve  being  most  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  posterior  angle  of 
the  bone. 

The  angle  of  the  ribs  is  farther  from  the  head  of  the  bone,  as 
you  descend  from  above  downwards. 

The  rib  is  the  most  vascular  bonCy  in  proportion  to  its  size,  in 
the  human  body. 

The  vessels  of  the  rib  run  near  to  its  lower  border,  and,  in  tap- 
ping the  chest,  the  trochar  should  be  inserted  as  near  to  the  up- 
per border  of  the  rib  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  haemorrhage 
from  injury  to  these  vessels. 

The  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  on  account  of  their  obliquity, 
do  not  lie  on  a  level  with  the  heads  of  the  ribs  which  correspond 
to  their  bodies,  but  nearly  with  the  level  of  the  rib  next  below. 
This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
vertebrae.  This  point  is  of  value  in  judging  of  the  situation  of 
the  individual  ribs,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thorax. 

Each  rib  presents  for  anatomical  examination  a  shaft  and  two 
extremities.  The  posterior  extremity  presents  a  h^ad,  a  neck  and 
a  tubercle. 

The  following  points  of  interest  pertaining  to  these  particular 
localities  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  description  given  below. 

(i.)  Posterior  Extremity. 

Head  of  Rib. 

(i.)  This  portion  of  the  bone  presents  two  oblique  facets^ 
which  are  foe  the  purpose  of  articulation  with  the 
bodies  of  two  adjoining  vertebrae. 
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(2.)  A  horizontal  ridge  exists  between  these  facets,  to 
which  the  interarticular  ligament  is  attached. 
Neck  of  Rib. 

(i.)  The  neck  is  one  inch  in  length  and  is  flattened  from 
before  backwards. 

(2.)  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth. 

(3.)  Its  posterior  surface  is  roughened  for  the  costo- 
transverse ligments. 

(4.)  Its  upper  border  has  a  crest,  for  the  superior  costo- 
transverse ligments. 

(5.)  Its  lower  border  is  rounded  and  smooth. 
Tuberosity  of  Rib. 

(i.)  This  prominence  is  most  markedly  developed  upon 
the  upper  ribs. 

(2.)  Its  articular  portion  is  revealed  by  ^  facets  into  which 
the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  in- 
ferior vertebra,  with  which  the  rib  is  connected,  is 
adapted. 

(3.)  Its  non-articular  portion  is  roughened  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  costo-transverse  ligament. 

(2.)  The  Shaft. 

Exterior  Surface. 

This  is  convex  in  its  form  and  exhibits  three  points 
of  interest,  the  posterior  and  anterior  angles,  and 
a  posterior  rounded  portion, 
(i.)  The  posterior  angle  consists  of  a  rough  line  running 
downwards,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  follow- 
ing muscles : 

The  tendons  of  the  sacro-lumbalis. 
The  accessorius. 
The  cervicalis  ascendens. 
(2.)  The  anterior  angle ^  which  is  similar  to  the  posterior 

but  less  strongly  marked. 
(3.)  A  rounded  portion,  which  lies  between  the  tubercle 
and  the  angle  of  the  rib,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
fibres  of  the  longissimus  dorsi  muscle. 
Interior  Surface. 

This  surface  is  concave  in  form,  and  from  the  twisted 
condition  of  the  ribs,  looks  upwards,  at  the  back 
portion  of  the  thorax,  and  downwards,  in  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  chest. 
It  presents  a  ridge^  which  is  most  marked  in  the 
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posterior  two-thirds  of  the  shaft  of  the  rib,  and 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  intercostal 
muscles.  This  ridge  forms  the  internal  boundary 
of  a  groove  along  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  for 
the  protection  of  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves. 

Upper  Border. 

This  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  rib^is  smooth  and 
gives  attachment  to  both  the  external  and  internal 
intercostal  muscles. 

Lower  Border. 

This  border  is  thin  and  sharp  and  helps  to  form  the 
groove  for  the  intercostal  vessels.  It  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  external  intercostal  muscles. 

(3.)  Anterior  Extremity. 

This  portion  of  the  rib  is  compressed  and  flattened 
from  before  backwards.  It  is  studded  with  minute 
foramina  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  presents 
for  inspection  a  deep  oval  pit  or  depression,  into 
which  the  corresponding  costal  cartilage  is  in- 
serted. 

PECULIAR   RIBS. 

The  1st,  2nd,  loth,  nth  and  12th  ribs  present  certain  pecu- 
liarities which  enables  the  accomplished  anatomist  to  readily  dis- 
tinguish them,  even  if  detached  from  the  skeleton.  These  points 
of  peculiarity  will  be  found  enumerated  below  in  detail. 

First  Rib. 

((i.)  A  rough  impression  ior  the  scalenus  xnedius  muscle. 
(2.)  A  tubercU  for  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle. 
(3.)  Two  grooves ^  the  anterior  one  being  for  the  subcla- 
vian vein,  and  the  posterior  one  for  the  subclavian 
artery. 

The  under  surface  has  neither  a  ridge  nor  a  groove. 

The  inner  border  presents  a  part  of  the  tubercle  for  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle. 

The  head  has  only  a  single  facet  for  articulation  with  the  1st 
dorsal  vertebra. 

The  tuberosity  and  the  angle  are  blended  together. 

The  anterior  extremity  is  unusually  large  and  thick. 

Second  Rib. 

r(i.)  Rough  spots  near  its  middle  for  the  1st  and 

— ,  .  ^A  r  *   J      2nd  serrations  of  the  serratus  maorius  muscle. 

The  *«fcr  or H^r/«r/,r^  presents^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  p^^,^^i^^  impression  for  the  scalenus 

(^     posticus  muscle. 
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The  inner  or  under  surface  presents  a  short  and  slight  groove. 
The  tubercle  and  the  angle  are  close  together. 

Tenth  Rib. 

The  head  of  this  rib  has  only  a  single  articular  facet. 

Eleventh  Rib. 

This  rib  has  no  neck^  no  tuberosity  and  but  a  single  articular 
facet  upon  its  head. 
Twelfth  Rib. 

This  rib  has  no  necky  no  angle ^  no  tuberosity ^  no  groove. 
Its  head  has  but  a  single  articular  facet. 

Costal  Cartilages. 

The  costal  cartilages  (from  costa — a  keeper — because  they  are 
the  guardians  of  the  organs  of  the  chest)  compose  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  chest,  the  ribs,  sternum 
and  the  vertebrae  forming  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  the  circum- 
ference. They  are  12  in  number  on  each  side  and  are  arranged  as 
follows : 

The  first  seven  connect  the  corresponding  true  ribs  to  the 
sternum. 

The  next  three  do  not  connect  with  the  sternum  but  are  joined 
to  the  cartilage  of  the  rib  next  above. 

The  last  two  are  not  attached  in  front. 

The  costal  cartilages  decrease  in  breadth  from  the  first  to  the 
last  as  do  the  spaces  between  the  ribs. 

They  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  costal  car- 
tilage and  they  diminish  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth. 

The  direction  of  the  costal  cartilages  also  varies  in  the  differerkt 
portions  of  the  thorax.  The  first  cartilage  is  directed  obliquely 
downwards^  the  second  cartilage  lies  horizontally^  the  third  is  di- 
rected slightly  upwards,  the  last  two  cartilages  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ribs  to  which  they  are  attached,  while  all  the  remaining' 
cartilages  follow  the  direction  of  the  ribs  for  a  short  distance  and 
then  ascend  more  and  more  obliquely  either  to  join  the  sternum 
or  the  costal  cartilage  next  above  it. 

The  costal  cartilages  all  taper  towards  their  sternal  end  except- 
ing the  first  and  the  second. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  the  ninth  are  enlarged  at  their 
points  of  articulation  with  each  other. 

The  costal  cartilages  present  the  following  parts  of  interest : 

(i.)  Anterior  surfaces. 

These  are  convex  in  shape,  and  looks  upwards  and  for- 
wards. 
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They  give  attachment  to  the  following  two  muscles : 
the  subclavius  and  the  pectoralis  major;  and  also 
to  the  rliomboid  or  costoclavicular  ligament. 
(2.)  Posterior  surfaces. 

These  are  concave  in  shape  and  look  downwards  and 

backwards. 
They  give  attachment  to  three  muscles :  the  triangu- 
laris sterni,  the  transversalis  abdominis  and  the  dia- 
phragm.) 
(3.)   Upper  borders. 

These  are  concave  and  serve  for  the  purpose  of  attach- 
ment of  the  intercostal  muscles. 
The  7th,  8th  and  9th  cartilages  reveal  a  depression  or 
facet y  for  articulation  with  the  adjoining  cartilage. 
(4.)  Z^wrr  borders. 

These  are  convex  and  serve  for  the  purpose  of  attach- 
ment of  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  internal  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  rectus  abdominis. 
The  6th,  7th  and  8th  cartilages  present,  upon  this 
border,  2S\\z\jX2x  facets  for  the  other  cartilages  named 
above. 
(5.)  Ci?j/^/ extremities. 

The  costal  cartilages  are  largest  where  they  join  the 
rib.     This  extremity  is  rough  and  rounded  and  is  im- 
planted into  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  anterior 
extremity,  of  its  corresponding  rib. 
(6.)  Anterior  or  5/rr;/^/ extremities. 

This  extremity  is  smaller  than  that  attached  to  the 
ribs.  It  is  smooth  and  triangular  in  shape  and  fits 
into  an  articular  notch  in  the  sternum,  in  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  cartilages.  In  the  8th,  9th  and 
loth  cartilages  this  extremity  joins  with  other  cartil- 
ages. In  the  nth  and  12  cartilages  this  extremity  is 
free,  while  in  the  1st  costal  cartilage  it  appears  as  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  sternum  itself. 

THE   STERNUM. 
The  sternum  presents  for  examination  the  following  parts: 

(  The  Manubrium. 
3  separate  pieces  called    \  The  Gladiolus. 
2  Borders  ^  ^^^  Ensiform  or  Xiphoid  Appendix. 

2  Surfaces. 

Originally  the  sternum  consists  of  six  points  of  ossification,  of 
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which  the  four  middle  ones  are  joined  together  before  adult  life, 
while  the  upper  and  the  lower  points  remain  as  distinct  and  sep- 
arate portions,  till  age  becomes  somewhat  advanced. 

The  various  portions  of  the  sternum,  mentioned  above,  present 
the  following  points  of  interest. 

Manubrium  (the  handle). 

This  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  sternum.  It  forms  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bone  and  is  broadest  above,  and  narrowest  where 
it  joins  the  gladiolus.  It  articulates  with  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle  and  the  first  costal  cartilage  and  unites,  in  part,  with  the 
second  costal  cartilage. 

Gladiolus  (the  sword). 

This  portion  of  the  sternum  is  situated  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  bone.  It  is  long  and  bladeMke  in  shape  (from  which  it 
derives  its  name)  and  is  broadest  a  little  below  its  centre.  It 
unites  with  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages,  and, 
in  part,  with  the  second  and  with  the  seventh. 

It  is  sometimes  perforated  by  the  sternal  foramen. 

Ensiform  or  Xiphoid  Appendix  (tip  of  the  sword). 

This  terminal  portion  of  the  breast  bone  may  be  either  broad, 
pointed,  or  forked  in  its  shape.  It  is  occasionally  perforated  and 
sometimes  it  is  deflected  towards  one  side.  It  articulates,  in  part 
only,  with  the  seventh  costal  cartilage.  It  gives  attachment  to 
the  following  structures : 
(i)  The  linea  alba. 

(2)  The  anterior  abdominal  aponeurosis. 

(3)  The  inner  fibres  of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle. 

Anterior  Surface. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum  varies  in  its  configuration 
in  the  three  segments  forming  that  bone.  In  the  manubrium,  it 
is  convex  from  side  to  side  and  concave  from  above  downwards ; 
in  the  gladiolus  it  is  flat  and  traversed  by  three  horizontal  lines 
which  indicate  the  location  of  the  original  four  segments,  which 
subsequently  united.  In  the  xiphoid  appendix,  it  is  occasionally 
curved. 

It  gives  attachment  to  the  following  structures  : 

(i)  The  sternal  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

(2)  The  pect oralis  major  muscle. 

(3)  The  chondro-sternal  ligaments. 

(4)  The  chondro-xiphoid  ligaments. 
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Posterior  Surface. 

This  surface  of  the  sternum  is  smoother  than  the  anterior,  is 
sh'ghtly  concave,  and  is  marked,  in  the  region  of  the  gladiolus,  by 
the  same  three  transverse  lines  seen  upon  its  anterior  surface,  but 
which  are  much  less  distinct.  It  gives  attachment  to  the  follow- 
ing structures. 

(i)  The  sterno-hyoid  muscle. 

(2)  The  sterno-thyroid  muscle. 

(3)  The  triangularis-sterni  muscle. 

(4)  The  median  fasciculus  of  the  diaphragm. 

(5)  The  posterior  chondro-sternal  ligaments. 

Superior  Border. 

This  portion  of  the  sternum  is  of  extreme  thickness.  It  pre- 
sents, in  its  centre,  a  notch  termed  the  interclavicular  notch^  and, 
on  either  side  of  this  notch,  two  depressions  termed  the  clavicular 
facets.  These  facets  are  for  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle  with 
the  sternum. 

Lateral  Borders. 

The  lateral  borders  of  the  sternum  present  seven  articular 
notches  or  depressions  for  the  articulation  of  the  costal  cartilages 
of  the  ribs.  Of  these  seven  depressions,  the  manubrium  has  two, 
one  high  up  and  one  just  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  gladi- 
olus, and  the  gladiolus  has  five,  the  last  one  being  at  its  point  of 
junction  with  the  ensiform  appendix. 

Muscles. 

The  sternum  or  breast-bone  affords  attachment  to  9  pairs  of 
muscles  and  to  i  single  muscle,  z//>.,  the  diaphragm. 

These  muscles  may  be  thus  classified  on  a  basis  of  the  loca- 
tion of  their  point  of  attachment  to  the  sterum. 


SSterno-c 
Sterno-1 
Sterno-1 


.CLEIDO-MASTOID. 

•HYOID. 

-THYROID. 

'  Rectus  abdominis. 

ObLIQUUS  abdominis  EXTERNU9 

Obliquus  abdominis  internus 
Transversalis  abhominis. 
The  Diaphragm  (single). 

To  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone  i  muscle \  Pectoralis  Major. 

To  x\\t  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  I  muscle -{  Triangularis  Sterni. 


Articulation. 

The  sternum  articulates  with  the  two  clavicles,  and  with  the 
cartilages  of  the  seven  true  ribs  and  the  common  cartilage  of  the 
three  false  ribs. 
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Development. 

The  sternum  is  developed  by  six  centres  of  ossification,  the 
situation  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  table ; 

T^    e..»» ,...,..  •   J      1       J  u     •  (  For  the  manubrium one  centre. 

The  Sternum  is  developed  by  six  ccn-  \  j,^^  j^^  ^^^,w«. four  centres. 

t«s  of  ossification,  as  follows :  ^  p^^  the  W^  «//^i»^«r one  centre. 

Two  small  additional  centres^  called  the  episternal  centres,  are 
described  by  some  authors  as  existing  upon  either  side  of  the  in- 
terclavicular notch. 

THE   THORAX   IN    GENERAL. 

The  thorax  is  conical  in  its  shape,  with  convex  walls  and  with 
an  axis  which  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards.  It 
is  broadest  below  and  in  its  transverse  measurement.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  ribs,  the  costal  cartilages  and 
the  sternum.     It  presents  for  examination, 

An  upper  opening  or  apex, 

A  lower  opening  or  base, 

An  outer  surface, 

An  internal  cavity. 
Each  of  these  portions  deserve  a  special  consideration,  since 
a  special  description  of  the  individual  bones,  still  leaves  unmen- 
tioned  many  points  of  practical  interest  and  value. 

Upper  Opening. 

The  thoracic  entrance  is  narrow^  heart-skapedy  and  is  inclined 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards. 

It  is  bounded,  behind,  by  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  laterally,  by 
the  first  rib  and  its  costal  cartilage,  and,  in  front,  by  the  first  bone 
of  the  sternum.     It  gives  passage  to  the  following  structures : 
(i)  The  trachea. 

(2)  The  oesophagus. 

(3)  The  large  vessels  of  the  neck. 

(4)  The  pneumogastric  nerves. 

(5)  The  phrenic  nerves. 

(6)  The  sympathetic  nerves. 

(7)  The  apex  of  the  lung  during  inspiration. 

(8)  The  thoracic  duct. 

Lower  Opening. 

This  opening  of  the  thorax  is  widest,  in  its  transverse  diameter, 
opposite  the  level  of  the  ensiform  appendix.  Its  anterior  diame- 
ter is  encroached  upon,  by  the  prominence  of  the  body  of  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra.     It  is'  filled  in  below  by  the  diaphragm,  which 
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thus  separates  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  from  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  laterally 
by  the  lower  two  ribs,  by  the  anterior  portions  of  the  false  ribs 
and  by  the  common  costal  cartilage,  which  unites  the  false  ribs 
to  the  sternum,  and,  in  front,  by  the  ensiform  appendix  of  the 
sternum. 

Outer  Surface. 

The  exterior  aspect  of  the  chest  measures,  in  front,  about  8^. 
inches  in  depth,  while,  in  its  posterior  portion,  the  depth  of  the 
chest  is  about  12  inches,  and,  if  the  sides  be  measured  along  the 
convexity  of  the  ribs,  the  lateral  depth  of  the  thorax  is  about  I2 
inches. 

The  posterior  aspect  of  the  thorax  is  depressed  in  the  median 
line,  and  marked  by  the  prominences  of  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae, 
by  the  two  vertebral  grooves  on  either  side  of  the  spines,  by  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  by  the  articulations 
between  the  ribs  and  the  transverse  processes.  Away  from  the 
median  line  the  posterior  wall  of  the  thorax  becomes  convex  from 
the  out\yard  curve  taken  by  the  ribs  after  they  leave  their  rela- 
tions with  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Cavity. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  partly  divided,  in  the  median 
line,  by  the  prominence  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  prolonged  back- 
wards into  two  deep  grooves  or  channels.  The  transverse  diam- 
eter  of  the  interior  of  the  chest  is  greater  than  is  its  antero-posterior 
measurement.  The  cavity  of  the  thorax  contains  the  following 
structures: 

(i)  The  trachea,  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs. 

(2)  The  heart  and  pericardium. 

(3)  The  arch  of  the  aorta, 

(4)  The  thoracic  aorta  and  its  branches. 

(5)  The  pulmonary  artery, 

(6)  The  internal  mammary  artery. 

(7)  The  superior  and  inferior  venae  cavae. 

(8)  The  pulmonary  veins. 

(9)  The  innominate  veins. 

(10)  The  azygos  veins. 

(11)  The  bronchial  veins. 

(12)  The  oesophagus. 

(13)  The  thoracic  duct. 
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(14)  The  pneumogastric  nerves, 

(15)  The  phrenic  nerves. 

(16)  The  splanchnic  nerves. 

(17)  Lymphatic  vessels  and  glands. 

These  parts  will  be  found  described  under  the  respective 
heads  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

The  thorax  of  the  fetnale  differs  from  that  of  the  male  in  the 
following  respects : 

1.  It  has  a  smaller  general  capacity  than  the  male  thorax. 

2.  The  sternum  is  shorter. 

3.  The  superior  opening  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  lower. 

4.  The  upper  ribs  are  more  movable. 

This  latter  peculiarity  is  explained  as  a  device  of  nature  to  af- 
ford easy  respiration  during  the  period  of  pregnancy. 

In  fleshy  persons,  it  is  often  difficult  to  count  the  ribs,  and,  as 
it  is  often  necessary  to  definitely  locate  certain  points  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  chest,  the  following  guides  may  prove  of 
value ; 

1.  The  nipple  of  the  male  usually  corresponds  to  the  interval 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  and  is  situated  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  external  to  their  cartilages. 

2.  The  scapula  extends  to  the  space  between  the  seventh  and 
the  eighth  ribs. 

3.  The  lower  border  oi  tYit  pectoralis  major  muscle  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  fifth  rib. 

4.  A  line  drawn  around  the  chest  on  the  level  of  the  nipple 
intersects  the  sixth  rib  at  the  point  midway  between  the  sternum 
and  the  spinal  column.  As  this  is  the  seat  of  election  in  tapping 
the  chest,  this  guide  has  a  practical  value. 

5.  As  the  ribs  incline  downwards  from  their  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  level  of  a  rib  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
chest  does  not  correspond  to  the  level  of  the  same  dorsal  verte- 
bra^ and  a  guide  may  be  afforded  in  estimating  the  approximate 
relation  of  any  given  point  by  remembering  that  the  tip  of  the 
sternum  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  loth  dorsal  vertebra. 

6.  The  junction  of  the  first  and  the  second  bones  of  the  ster- 
num corresponds  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  2nd  rib,  and 
this  point  can  usually  be  detected  by  a  transverse  ridge  upon  the 
sternum. 

THE    PELVIS. 

The  remaining  four  bones,  pertaining  to  the  trunk,  which 
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have  not  yet  been  considered,  are  those  which  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  pelvis. 

The  pelvic  bones  may  be  divided  in  two  mesial  and  one  pair, 
as  follows : 

^'"■-^ (»)  fSJl!: 

One  pair.,.. (a)  \  OSSA  Innominata. 

Total,    4 

Each  of  these  bones  have  points  of  great  practical  interest. 
They  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  enumeration. 

SACRUM. 

The  sacrum  or  rump  bone  consists  of  five  vertebrae  blended 
together  into  one  bone.  In  some  cases  the  bones  entering  into 
the  sacrum  may  be  increased  to  six,  and  occasionally  they  may  be 
diminished  to  four. 

The  shape  of  the  sacrum  is  that  of  a  quadrangular  pyramid 
with  a  truncated  apex,  which  looks  downwards,  while  the  base  is 
directed  upwards.  It  is  situated  within  the  pelvis  at  its  posterior 
portion,  and  in  the  line  of  direct  continuation  of  the  vertebral 
column.  In  the  female  sex,  it  is  broader,  less  curved  and  more 
obliquely  situated  within  the  pelvis.  The  sacrum  forms  by  its 
junction  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  a  projection  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  termed  the  promontory  of  tJie  sacrum. 

This  bone  presents  for  examination  the  following  portions : 

An  anterior  surface. 

A  posterior  surface. 

Two  lateral  surfaces. 

A  base. 

An  apex. 

A  canal. 

Anterior  Surface. 

This  portion  of  the  sacrum  is  concave  both  from  above  down- 
wards and  also  from  side  to  side.  It  is  traversed  by  four  trans- 
verse ridgeSy  which  indicate  the  union  of  the  five  diflferent  pieces 
of  which  the  bone  was  composed,  and,  at  the  ends  of  these  ridges, 
are  seen  the  four  anterior  sacral  foramina,  through  which  escape 
the  terminal  filaments  of  the  cauda  equina,  to  'form  the  sacral 
plexus  of  nerves.  Four  broad  shallow  grooves  are  also  present 
upon  each  side  of  this  surface  of  the  sacrum,  into  which  the  fibres 
of  the  pyriformis  muscle  are  inserted,  and  three  prominent  ridges 
divide  and  separate  these  grooves,  which  also  give  attachment  to 
slips  of  the  same  muscle.     That  part  of  the  bone,  where  these 
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ridges  and  grooves  are  present,  is  called  the  lateral  mass  of  the 
sacrum,  and  results  from  the  blending  together  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  transverse  processes  and  the  bodies  of  the  five 
pieces  of  the  sacrum. 

Posterior  Surface. 

This  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  narrow,  convex  and  uneven.  In 
the  median  line,  as  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  examined,  there  is 
perceived,  (i)  Three  or  four  tubercles,  which  represent  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  blended  vertebrae.  (2)  A  longitudinal  groove,  on 
each  side  of  the  tubercles,  which  correspond  to  the  articular  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae.  (3)  A  series  of  indistinct  tubercles,  the 
lower  two  of  which  are  blended  together  and  form  the  sacral  cor- 
nua,  or  horns  of  the  sacrum,  which  articulate  with  similar  cornua 
upon  the  coccyx.  (4)  Four  posterior  sacral  foramina^  which  are 
smaller  than  those  upon  the  anterior  surface,  and  which  transmit 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.  The  posterior  sacral 
foramina  are  directly  opposed  to  the  anterior,  and  hence  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  pointed  instrument  to  pass  through  both  and  wound 
the  pelvic  viscera.  (5)  A  series  of  eminences,  often  called  \}ci^  pos- 
terior transverse  processes  of  the  sacrum,  and  which  correspond  to 
similar  eminences  upon  the  anterior  surface. 

The  space  contained  between  these  latter  named  eminences 
and  those  tubercles  in  the  median  line  is  called  the  sacral  groove^ 
which  is  continuous,  above,  with  the  vertebral  groove,  and  which 
gives  origin  to  the  erector  spinae  muscle. 

Lateral  Surfaces. 

The  lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  broad,  above,  and  gradually 
becomes  narrower  and  narrower,  as  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
bone  is  approached.  The  upper  portion  is  termed  the  auricular 
surface,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  auricle  or  pinna  of  the  ear. 
This  portion  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  serves  the  purpose  of 
articulation  with  the  ilium. 

Posterior  to  the  auricular  surface,  are  several  deep  and  rough 
depressions  for  the  insertion  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments. 
As  the  lateral  surface  becomes  narrowed,  a  thin  border  is  perceived, 
which  affords  attachment  for  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  for 
a  few  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  and  which  terminates 
in  the  inferior  lateral  angle  of  the  sacrum.  Below  this  angle  is 
perceived  a  deep  notch,  which  is  occasionally  transformed  into  a 
foramen  by  the  articulation  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
coccyx  with  the  sacrum.  This  foramen  gives  passage  to  the  Sth 
sacral  nerve. 
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Base  of  SACkUJi. 

ThLi  p^ortion  of  the  sacrum  has  the  appearance  of  a  lumbar 
vertebra.  Thus  the  body,  pedkles,  laminae,  spinous  and  trans- 
verse proce:i5es.  etc,  belonging  to  the  ist  sacral  vertebra  may  be 
di'Xerr.ed.  The  spinal  foramen  is  large  and  triangular,  the  artic- 
ular processes  are  similar  to  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  but 
more  **  :dely  expanded,  while  the  body  is  prominent  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  sacro-vertebral  angle. 

Apex  of  Sacrum. 

The  apex  of  the  sacrum  curves  downwards  and  forwards,  and 
presents  a  small  oval  surface,  articulating  with  the  first  bone  of 

the  cocc^Tc 

Sacral  Caxal. 

The  sacral  canal  is  large  and  triangular  in  shape,  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bone,  but  it  becomes  small  in  size  and  flattened,  at 
the  lower  portion.  In  this  latter  situation  the  posterior  wall  is 
incomplete,  from  the  non  development  of  the  laminae  and  the 
spinous  processes,  hence  the  serious  effects  of  injuries  to  this  part. 
Sloughs  from  bed-sores,  in  this  region  sometimes  open  into  the 
spinal  canal. 

Into  it  open,  laterally,  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacral 
foramina. 

These  foramina,  as  well  as  the  sacral  canal,  transmit  only 
branches  of  the  cauda  equina,  since  the  spinal  cord  itself  extends 
onlv  to  the  2nd  lumbar  vertebra. 

Development  of  the  Sacrum. 

The  sacrum  is  developed  by  33  centres  of  ossification,  since  it 

consists  of  5  vertebrae.     These  centres  are  arranged  as  follows : 
The  bodies  of  the  5  vertebrae  have  each  3  centres.     Total,   1 5 
The  arches  of  each  vertebra  have  2  centres.  •*       10 

The  lateral  masses  of  the  sacrum  have  each  3  centres.  "         6 
The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  have  each  2  centres.  "         4 

Total,  35 

Muscles  of  the  Sacrum. 

The  sacrum  affords  attachment  to  eight  pairs  of  muscles,  as 
follows : 

*"  To  it5  aniiri^  surf  ace  I  muscle  •{  Pyriformis. 

■  To  its  Ai-v I  miiscle'{  Iuacl^s. 

The  Sacrum  affords  attach-  .  _  .  .  ,  ,    .  ^,^^^,^^„..^ 

..    <2  .«..  o^  •-#•.!      ToiiiJiii^ I  muscle  x  CoccYGEUS. 

meni  to  8  muscles,  a:>  lol-  ^  » 


lows :. 


Latissimus  Dorsi. 
Erector  SpiN^t. 
To  ics/0ifi^rvrjarr/itf  5  muscles <{  Multifidus  Spin^c 

I  Gluteus  Maximus, 
(^Extensor  Coccygis. 
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Articulation. 

The  sacrum  articulates  with  two  mesial  bones  (the  Sth  lumbar 
vertebra  and  the  coccyx),  and  with  one  pair  of  bones  (the  ossa 
innominata),  making  a  total  of  4  bones. 

THE  COCCYX. 

The  coccyx  or  huckle  bone,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  cuckoo's  beak,  consists  of  four  and  sometimes  of  five  bones, 
which  are  incomplete  and  rudimentary  vertebrae.  These  vertebrae 
are  incomplete^  since  they  are  deficient  in  pedicles,  laminae,  and  in 
spinous  processes,  as  well  as  in  a  spinal  canal  and  intervertebral 
foramina.  They  are  also  rudimentary^  since  the  transverse  and 
articular  process  are  distinguishable  in  the  first  two,  while  the 
others  are  reduced  to  mere  nodules  of  bone. 

The  first  segment  of  the  coccyx  occasionally  exists  as  a  sepa- 
rate piece  and  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  five  segments.  Its 
superior  articular  process  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  cornua, 
which  articulate  with  the  sacrum  and  help  to  form  a  foramen  for 
the  5th  sacral  nerve. 

The  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  pieces  gives  to  the 
coccyx  a  triangular  form,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
sacrum. 

The  borders  of  the  coccyx  are  narrow  and  give  attachment, 
upon  either  side,  to  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  the  coccygeus 
muscle. 

The  apex  of  the  coccyx  is  rounded  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  tendon  of  the  external  sphincter  ani  muscle..  Occasionally  the 
apex  of  the  coccyx  is  bifid  and  it  may  be  deflected  to  one  side. 

Muscles  of  the  Coccyx. 

The  coccyx  aflbrds  attachment  to  5  pairs  of  muscles,  which 
may  be  thus  classified : 


The  Coccyx  affords  attachment 
to  5  muscles,  as  follows  :....' 


to  ^^..fosuri^  surface.  .  )  g^/r^^J:*- Vo!s. 
To  the  anterior  surface,  I  -{  Levator  Ani. 
To  the  mar^n  or  side,    I  -{  Coccygeus. 
'  To  the  apex  or  tip,  1  -{  Sphincter  Ani. 


Centres  of  Ossification. 

The  coccyx  is  developed  by  four  centres  of  ossification,  one 
for  each  piece  of  the  bone. 

Articulations. 

The  coccyx  articulates  with  one  bone,  vwr.,  the  sacrum. 
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OS   INNOMINATUM. 

The  OS  innominatum  (bone  without  a  name)  or  coxal  bone  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  three  distinct  bones,  each  of  which  has 
two  names,  as  follows : 

(i)  The  Ilium  or  Haunch  bone. 

(2)  "     Ischium  or  Seat  bone. 

(3)  "    Pubes  or  Share  bone. 

It  IS  a  large,  irregular,  flat  bone,  constricted  towards  its  mid- 
dle portion  and  expanded  above  and  below.  It  is  also  so  twisted 
upon  itself,  that  its  superior  expanded  portion  is  directed  inwards, 
at  its  posterior  part,  and  outwards  at  its  anterior  part,  while  its 
inferior  portion  is  curved  inwards,  anteriorly,  as  far  as  the  median 
line  of  the  body.  The  three  portions  of  which  it  is  composed, 
remain  distinct  until  about  the  14th  year  of  age,  when  they  be- 
come united  as  one  bone. 

These  three  portions,  the  ilium,  the  ischium  and  the  pubes 
will  be  considered  therefore  separately,  after  first  describing  two 
important  portions  of  the  bone  which  do  not  properly  pertain  to 
either  of  the  three  divisions  alone.  These  two  important  portions 
are,  (i)  The  acetabulum  or  cotyloid  cavity^  and  (2)  The  obturator 
or  thyroid  foramen^  or  foramen  ovale, 

ACETABULUM  OR  COTYLOID  CAVITY. 

This  cavity  serves  the  purpose  of  affording  an  articular  sur- 
face for  the  head  of  the  femur.  It  is  deep,  hemispherical  in 
shape  and  is  composed  of  three  parts.  Of  these  three  parts,  the 
ilium  forms  a  little  less  than  two-fifths,  including,  however,  the 
largest  portion  of  the  articular  ring ;  the  ischium  forms  a  little 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole  cavity,  including  the  largest 
proportion  of  its  central  depressed  portion  ;  the  pubes  form  the 
balance  of  the  acetabulum  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 

The  direction  of  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum  is  downwards^ 
forwards  and  outzvards. 

It  is  surrounded,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  by  a 
ring  or  elevated  margin  of  bone  for  the  attachment  of  the  cotyloid 
ligament,  which  deepens  the  cavity.  This  ring  is  deficient,  how- 
ever, in  front  and  below,  and  is  most  extensively  developed  at  its 
posterior  portion. 

The  cotyloid  notch  is  an  opening,  in  margin  of  the  acetabulum, 
leading  into  its  central  depressed  portion,  which  transmits  the 
nutrient  vessels  to  the  joint  and  which  is  continuous  with  the 
central  depressed  portion. 
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The  margins  of  this  notch  give  attachment  to  the  round  and 
the  transverse  h'gaments  of  the  hip  joint. 

The  central  depression  of  the  acetabulum  lodges  a  mass  of  fat 
as  a  bed  for  the  round  ligament  of  the  hip  joint.  It  is  nearly 
circular  in  shape,  is  rough  upon  its  surface,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  cotyloid  notch.     It  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  ischium. 

OBTURATOR  OR  THYROID  FORAMEN. 

This  foramen  is  comprised  between  the  pubes  and  the  ischium. 
It  is  large  and  oval  in  the  male  sex,  and  smaller  and  triangular  in 
the  female. 

It  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  called  the  obturator  membrane, 
except  at  its  upper  part,  where  this  membrane  converts  a  groove, 
situated  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pubes,  into  a  complete  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator 
vessels  and  nerves. 

THE  ILIUM. 

The  ilium  is  the  superior  expanded  portion  of  the  os  innomi- 
natum.  Its  chief  points  of  special  anatomical  interest  can  best  be 
presented  by  a  separate  description  of  the  following  portions  of 
the  bone. 

(i)  The  outer  surface^  or  dorsum. 

(2)  The  inner  surface. 

(3)  The  upper  border^  or  crest. 

(4)  The  anterior  border. 

(5)  The  posterior  border. 

Outer  Surface  or  Dorsum. 

This  portion  of  the  ilium  is  convex  in  front,  where  it  looks 
downwards  and  outwards,  while,  behind,  it  is  concave  and  looks 
downwards,  outwards  and  backwards. 


It  presents  for  examination  the  following  points 
of  interest : 


( i)  Three  curved  lines. 

(2)  Three  surfaces  for  muscular  at- 

tachment. 

(3)  A  section  of  the  acetabulum. 

(4)  A  groove  for  the  reflected  tendon 

of  the  rectus  femoris. 


The  three  curved  lines,  mentioned  above,  are  termed  respect- 
ively the  superior^  the  middle ^  and  the  inferior  curved  lines  of  the 
dorsum  ilii.  They  commence  at  different  points  upon  this  sur- 
face of  the  bone  and  all  terminate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
sciatic  notch. 

The  superior  curved  line  arises  about  two  inches  in  front  of 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  crest,  the  middle  curved  line  arises 
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one  inch  and  a  half  behind  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  crest, 
and  the  inferior  curved  line  arises  at  the  anterior  inferior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium. 

The  three  surfaces  ior  the  attachment  of  muscles  lie  above  and 
between  the  three  curved  lines  of  the  dorsum  ilii.  From  them 
arise  the  gluteus  maxinus,  the  gluteus  medius  and  the  gluteus 
minimus  muscles. 

The  dorsum  of  the  ilium  iprQsentsd\so^{i)2L  triangular  segment 
of  the  acetabulum  (comprising  about  f  of  the  whole  cavity),  (2) 
the  upper  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  and  (3)  a  groove 
(sometimes  a  ridge)  from  which  arises  the  reflected  tendon  of  the 
rectus  muscle. 

Inner  Surface. 

This  surface  of  the  ilium  presents  the  following  parts : 

(i)  The  internal  fossa  or  venter  oi  the  ilium. 

This  is  bounded  below  by  the  linea  ileo-pectinea  and 
presents,  at  its  inferior  part,  a  nutrient  foramen. 

(2)  The  sacrO'iliac  surface. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  is  for  articulation  with  the 
sacrum.  It  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments. 

(3)  A  portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  true  pelvis. 

This  portion  of  the  ilium  corresponds  to  the  segment 
of  the  acetabulum  previously  described. 

Upper  Border  or  Crest. 

This  portion  of  the  ilium  is  convex  from  before  backwards,  is 
curved  into  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and,  at  its  posterior  portion,  is 
concave  from  side  to  side,  and,  in  its  anterior  portion,  it  is  convex 
from  side  to  side.  It  is  thickest  behind  and  in  front,  and  thinnest 
at  the  sides  of  the  ilium.  It  is  divided  into  three  lips,  an  outer 
lip,  an  interspace  called  the  interstice  or  middle  lip,  and  an  inner  lip. 

To  the  outer  lip  are  attached  three  muscles,  vis,^  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  the  obliquus  abdominis  externus,  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris, 
and  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh. 

To  the  iiiner  lip  are  attached  three  muscles,  vis.^  the  transver- 
salis  abdominis,  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  the  erector  spinae. 

To  the  middle  lip  is  attached  the  obliquus  abdominis  intemus. 

Anterior  Border. 

This  portion  of  the  ilium  is  long,  concave  in  form  and  nearly 
vertical  in  direction.  It  presents,  as  the  border  is  examined  from 
above  downwards,  the  following  points  : 
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(1)  The  anterior  superior  spinous  process. 

This  portion  of  the  ilium  gives  attachment  to  three 
muscles  and  one  ligament.  The  muscles  are  the  sar- 
torius,  the  iliacus,  and  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris. 
The  ligament  is  called  Pouparfs  ligament. 

(2)  A  notchy  for  the  lower  fibres  of  the  sartorius  muscle  and 

for  the  external  cutaneous  nerve. 

(3)  The  anterior  inferior  spinous  process. 

This  gives  attachment  to  the  straight  tendon  of  the 
rectus  muscle. 

(4)  A  broad,  sliallow  groove^  for  the  passage  of  the  psoas  magnus 

and  the  iliacus  muscles,  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

Posterior  Border. 

This  portion  of  the  ilium  is  shorter  and  more  horizontal  than 
the  anterior  border.  It  presents  for  examination  the  following 
points : 

(i)  T\iQ  posterior  superior  spinous  process ,  for  the  erector  spinae 
muscle  and  for  the  oblique  sacro-iliac  ligament. 

(2)  The  posterior  inferior  spinous  process,  for  part  of  the  great 

sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

(3)  The  upper  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch. 

THE   ISCHIUM. 

The  ischium  is  the  lower,  posterior  and  thickest  portion  of  the* 
OS  innominatum.     It  bounds  the  obturator  foramen  behind  and  in 
its  lower  portion,  and  presents  for  examination  the  following  com- 
ponent parts : 

(i)  The  body  of  the  ischium. 

(2)  "     tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

(3)  "     ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium 

Body  of  Ischium. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  possesses  three  surfaces ;  called  re- 
spectively the  exterior,  interior  and  posterior  surfaces,  and  three 
borders  called  the  anterior,  the  outer  and  the  inner  borders. 

The  exterior  surface  embraces  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  acetabulum,  including  the  lower  part  of  its  rim,  a  portion  of 
the  colytoid  notch,  and  the  greater  portion  of  its  central  depres- 
sion. It  also  exhibits  a  deep  groove  along  its  length,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  externus  muscle,  and  it  as- 
sists in  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  ob- 
turator foramen,  from  which  portion  arise  the  obturator  externus 
and  the  adductor  magnus  muscles. 
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The  interior  surface  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  boundary 
of  the  true  pelvis  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  circumference 
of  the  obturator  foramen.  It  gives  attachment  to  the  obturator 
internus  muscle  and  presents  for  examination  two  or  three  large 
foramina  for  vessels,  and  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  pudic 
vessels  and  the  pudic  nerve. 

The  posterior  surface  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  is  smooth  upon 
its  surface  and  is  broader  above  than  below.  It  gives  attachment 
to  four  muscles,  viz.,  the  pyriformis,  obturator  internus  and  the 
two  gemelli. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  ischium  is  very  thin  and  affords  at- 
tachment for  the  obturator  membrane. 

The  outer  border  is  thick  and  short. 

The  i?tner  border  is  long,  and  exhibits  the  following  points  of 
interest : 

(i)  The  lower  portion  oitht  great  sacro-sciatic  notch. 

(2)  The  spine  of  the  ischium. 

(3)  The  lesser  sacro-sciatic  notch. 

The  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  notches  are  converted  into 
complete  foramina  by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  g^ve  passage 
to  important  structures,  as  follows : 


The  great  sacro^ciatie  notch  transmits' 


'  (i)  The  Gluteal  vessels. 

(2)  The  Superior  gluteal  nerve. 

(3)  The  Pyriformis  muscle. 

(4)  The  l^dic  vessels  and  nerve. 

(5)  The  Sciatic  vessels  and  nerves, 

(6)  The  nerve  to  the  Obturator  internus  mus- 
cle. 

( (i)  The  Obturator  internus  muscle. 
The  lesser  sacro-sciatic  notch  transmits  -J  (2)  The  Pudic  vessels  (re-entering). 

( (3)  The  Pudic  nerve  (re-entering). 

The  Spine  of  the  ischium  affords  attachment  to,  (i)  the  lesser 
sacro-sciatic  ligament,  (2)  to  the  following  three  muscles,  vis.,  the 
gemellus  superior,  coccygeus  and  the  posterior  fibres  of  the 
levator  ani. 


Tuberosity  of  the  Ischium. 

This  prominent  portion  of  bone  is  situated  upon  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  body  of  the  ischium.  It  presents  for  consid- 
eration, (i)  an  outer  lip,  (2)  an  inner  lip,  and  (3)  four  roughened 
spaces  between  the  two  lips. 

The  outer  Up  affords  attachment  to  three  muscles,  vis.,  the  gem- 
ellus inferior,  the  quadratus  femoris  and  the  adductor  magnus. 

The  inner  lip  affords  attachment  to  two  muscles,  vis.,  the 
transversus  perinei  and  the  erector  penis  or  clitoridis,  and  also  to 
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the  cms  penis  or  clitoridis  ^nd  to  the  falciform  expansion  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

The  four  rough  spaces,  between  the  two  lips,  give  attachment 
to  the  adductor  magnus,  the  semimembranosus,  the  common  ten- 
don of  the  semitendinosus  and  the  biceps,  and  to  the  great  sacro. 
sciatic  ligament.  They  are  denominated  the  two  superior  and  the 
two  inferior  spaces. 

Ascending  Rabcus  of  the  Ischium. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  is  thin  and  flattened.  Its  direction 
is  upwards  and  it  bounds  the  obturator  foramen  inferiorly.  It 
joins  with  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  presents  for 
examination,  (i)  an  outer  surface,  (2)  an  inner  surface,  (3)  an  upper 
border,  and  (4)  a  lower  border. 

The  outer  surface  is  rough  and  gives  attachment  to  three 
muscles,  viz.^  the  gracilis,  the  obturator  extemus  and  the  adductor 
magnus. 

The  inner  surface  is  smoother  than  the  outer  and  affords  at- 
tachment for  the  obturator  intemus  muscle. 

The  upper  border  is  thin  and  sharp  and  serves  as  a  point  of 
attachment  for  the  obturator  membrane. 

The  lower  border  is  rough  and  thick  and  gives  attachment  to 
three  muscles  (the  gracilis,  the  erector  penis  or  clitoridis  and 
transversus  perinei)  and  also  to  the  cms  penis  or  clitoridis,  the 
deep  perineal  fascia  and  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal 
fascia. 

THE   PUBES. 

This  bone  forms  the  anterior  and  inner  portion  of  the  os  inno- 
minatum.  It  bounds  the  obturator  foramen  above  and  in  front 
and  may  be  subdivided  for  convenience  of  description  into 

(i)  A  body. 

(2)  A  horizontal  ramus. 

(3)  A  descending  ramus. 

The  body  of  the  Pubes. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  is  quadrilateral  in  its  shape  and  is 
flattened,  from  before  backwards  and  outwards.  It  presents  for 
consideration  the  following  portions:  (i)  An  anterior  surface,  (2) 
a  posterior  surface,  (3)  an  upper  border,  (4)  an  inner  border,  and 
(5)  an  outer  border. 

The  anterior  surface  is  rough  and  slightly  excavated.  It  gives 
attachment,  from  above  downwards,  to  five  muscles,  as  follows : 
The  adductor  longus,  the  obturator  externus,  the  adductor  brevis, 
the  abductor  magnus,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  gracilis. 
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The  posterior  surface  is  smooth  and  concave  from  side  to  side. 
It  gives  attachment  to  two  muscles,  viz, :  the  obturator  intemus, 
and  the  levator  ani,  and  it  also  aflfords  insertion  for  the  pubo- 
prostatic ligaments,  and  for  the  anterior  true  ligaments  of  the 
bladder. 

The  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  pubes  presents  four  points 
of  especial  interest  and  value.  These  are  the  angU^  the  crests 
and  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  the  commencement  of  the  ilio* 
pectineal  line. 

The  angle  of  the  pubes  corresponds  to  the  points  of  decussa^ 
tion  of  the  internal  pillars  of  the  external  abdominal  rings. 

The  crest  of  the  pubes  affords  attachment,  posteriorly,  to  the 
conjoined  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  and  transversalis  mus- 
cles, and,  anteriorly,  to  the  rectus  abdominis  and  pyramidalis 
muscles. 

The  spine  of  the  pubes  affords  attachment  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  the  external  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

The  linea  ilio-pectinea  affords  attachment  for  the  conjoined 
tendon,  Gimbernat's  ligament  and  triangular  ligament. 

The  inner  border  of  the  body  of  the  pubes  presents  a  rough 
oval  facet,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  outer  border  of  the  body  of  the  pubes  is  thin  and  affords 
attachment  to  the  obturator  membrane. 

Horizontal  Ramus. 

The  portion  of  the  pubes  designated  by  this  name  helps  to 
form  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis.  It  presents  for  examination 
three  surfaces  and  one  extremity. 

The  upper  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  pectineus  muscle, 
and  presents  a  continuation  of  the  pectineal  line  and  an  eminence 
called  \^^ pectineal  eminence,  to  which  the  psoas  parvus  is  attached. 

The  under  surface  presents  a  groove  for  the  obturator  vessels 
and  nerve  and  a  sharp  margin,  which  fprms  a  portion  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  posterior  surface  forms  a  part  of  the  anterior  boundary 
of  the  true  pelvis.  It  affords  attachment  to  some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  obturator  internus  muscle. 

The  outer  extremity  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes  forms 
the  pubic  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  cavity. 

Descending  Ramus. 

This  portion  of  the  pubic  bone  is  thin  and  flattened.     It  is 
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directed  downwards  and  outwards  and  joins  with  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  ischium.  It  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces, 
an  anterior  and  posterior,  and  two  borders,  an  inner  and  an 
outer. 

The  anterior  surface  is  roughened  and  affords  attachment  to 
four  muscles,  viz. :  the  adductor  brevis,  the  adductor  magnus,  the 
obturator  externus,  and  the  gracilis. 

The  posterior  surface  is  smoother  than  the  anterior  and  af- 
fords attachment  to  the  obturator  internus  muscle. 

The  inner  border  is  rough,  thick  and  everted,  especially  in  the 
female  pelvis.  It  affords  attachment  to  two  muscles,  the  com- 
pressor urethrae  and  the  erector  penis  or  clitoridis,  and  also  to 
the  crus  penis  or  clitoridis  and  to  the  deep  perineal  fascia  and 
the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

Its  outer  border  is  thin  and  sharp  and  affords  attachment  to 
the  obturator  membrane. 

Muscles  attached  to  the  Os  Innominatum. 

The  36  muscles  attached  to  the  os  innominatum  may  be  clas- 
sified into  four  sets,  as  follows : 

(i)  The  ASCENDING  set,  comprising  10  muscles.  Of  these,  5 
form  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  5  form  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

(2)  The  DESCENDING  set,  comprising  15  muscles.    Of  these,  9 

are  inserted  into  the  femur,  and  produce  shortening 
of  the  thigh  in  case  of  fracture  of  that  bone,  and  6  are 
inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  leg, 

(3)  The  INTERNAL  set,  comprising  5  muscles.     These  muscles 

all  pass  towards  the  median  line  of  the  body  and  form 
the  muscles  of  the  perineum  and  the  floor  of  the  pelvis: 

(4)  The  EXTERNAL  set,  comprising  6  muscles.     These  muscles 

all  pass  directly  outwards  from  the  os  innominatum. 
The  special  muscles  included  under  these  various  groups  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


The  Ascending  Set 
(10  muscles.) 


Anterior  set  (5  muscles).  ^ 


'Rectus  abdominis. 
Pyramidalis. 

ObLIQUUS  abdominis  EXTERNtTS. 
ObLIQUUS  abdominis  INTERNUS. 

Transversalis  abdominis. 

'Latissimus  dorsi. 
Erector  spin.«. 
Posterior  set  (5  muscles).  -<  Quadratus  lumborum. 

MuLTiFiDUB  Spina 
t  Psoas  PARVUS. 
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The  Descend- 
ing Set.    (15' 
muscles.) 


Attached  to  the 
femur.       (9 
muscles.) 


r  Tensor  vAGiNiS  femoehl 
^To.x/^m«/aspect(4)^  Gluteus maximus. 


^  To  inlemalBspect  (5)  - 


Gluteus  msdius. 
(^Gluteus  minimus. 

'Iliacus. 
Pectineus. 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 

(  Sartorius, 
Attached  to  the  f  To  fl»/Wwr  aspect  (3)]  Rectus  pemoris. 
bones  of  the!  (Gracilis. 

leg.    (6  mus- 1  To  posterior  aspect  (  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 
cles.)  (}i2m  string  mus-(3)  <  Semitendinosus. 

I   cles.)  (  Semi  membranosus. 


The  i?iternal  set  (5  muscles) 


The  external  set  (6  muscles), 


'  Compressor  URSTHRiC. 

Erector  penis. 

Transversus  perinei. 
I  Levator  ani.  )  forming  floor  of 
1^  CoccYGEUS.      f     pelvis. 

Pyripormis. 
Gemellus  superior. 
Obturator  internus. 
Gemellus  inferior. 
Obturator  externus. 
Quadratus  femoris. 


This  arrangement  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  os  innomin- 
atum,  while  it  enables  the  student  to  recollect  their  names,  serves 
also  other  purposes. 

I.  Thus,  the  anterior  group  of  the  ascending  sety  arising  from 

the  upper  and  anterior  borders  of  the  os  innominatum, 
are  the  identical  muscles  that  form  the  antero-latcral 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  and,  with  one  exception,  consti- 
tutes the  group  of  muscles  connected  with  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  of  the  sternum. 

II.  The  descending  set  are  the  muscles  that  produce  shortening 

of  the  limb  when  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  fractured. 

III.  The  external  set  are  those  that  produce  eversion  of  the 

foot  J  in  the  same  accident. 

IV.  The  internal  set  are  not  only  the  muscles  that  form  the 

floor  of  the  pelvis,  but  are  also  those  which  guide  the 
surgeon  in  operations  on  the  perineum. 

V.  The  descending  and  external  set,  if  taken  together  are  the 

muscles  which  affect  the  movements  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity on  the  pelvis. 

VI.  By  means  of  these  two  sets,  we  can  deduce  how  many 

muscles  must  be  divided  in   amputation  at   the  hip 
joint.     It  is  evident  that  the  descending  and  external 
sets,  as  thus  arranged,  with  the  exception  of  one  mus- 
cle, are  the  only  ones  that  are  divided ;  so  that  all  we 
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have  to  do  is  to  add  the  descending  set  (15)  to  the  ex- 
ternal set  (6),  and  we  get  21  muscles,  By  adding  the 
psoas  magnus,  which  does  not  arise  from  the  os  inno- 
minatum,  we  obtain  22,  the  number  divided  in  this 
amputation. 

The  Pelvis  in  General. 

The  pelvis  is  usually  divided  for  convenience  of  description 
into  the/^/fr  and  the  true  pelvis  and  includes  a  bony  canal  which 
is  formed  by  the  four  bones  previously  mentioned. 

The  false  pelvis  comprises  that  superior  expanded  portion 
of  the  ring  which  corresponds  to  the  iliac  fossae.  Its  walls  are 
deficient,  in  front,  between  the  anterior  borders  of  the  ilia  and  the 
horizontal  rami  of  the  pubes,  and  deficient  also,  behind,  between 
the  posterior  superior  iliac  spines  and  the  sacrum. 

The  TRUE  PELVIS  comprised  the  inferior  or  constricted  portion 
of  the  ring  and  presents  for  examination, 

(i)  A  brim  or  inlet. 

(2)  A  cavity, 

(3)  A  l<ywer  opening  or  outlet. 

The  BRIM  or  the  superior  circumference  of  the  true  pelvis  is 
heart^haped.  It  is  bounded,  in  fronty  by  the  crest  and  the  spine 
of  the  pubes,  behind^  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  base  of  the 
sacrum  and  by  the  sacro-vertebral  angle,  and,  laterally ^  by  the  ilio- 
pectineal  line.  The  plane  of  this  opening  looks  upwards  and  for- 
wards. Its  axis  is  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  umbili- 
cus to  the  middle  bone  of  the  coccyx,  and,  in  an  erect  posture  of 
the  body,  this  axis  forms  an  angle  of  from  60^  to  65^  with  the 
horizontal  plane,  since  the  base  of  the  sacrum  lies  about  3f  inches 
above  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  diameters 
of  this  opening  vary  in  the  male  and  female  pelvis,  the  male  pelvis 
being  the  smaller  by  about  one-half  an  inch  in  each  of  the  diame- 
ters usually  recorded. 

The  CAVITY  of  the  true  pelvis  consists  of  a  short  curved  canal 
which  connects  the  superior  and  inferior  openings.  It  is  shallow 
in  front,  and  here  measures  from  i^^  to  2  inches  in  height.  At  its 
middle  portion,  it  is  the  broadest,  and,  at  its  posterior  portion,  it 
is  very  deep,  since  it  runs  along  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and 
of  the  coccyx,  and  here  measures  from  4^  to  5^^  inches,  in  the  male 
sex.  The  antero-posterior^  lateral  and  oblique  diameters  of  the  cav- 
ity of  the  true  pelvis  of  the  male  are  the  same,  and  average  about 
4^  inches  in  length. 

The  lower  circumference  or  OUTLET   of  the  true  pelvis  is 
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bounded,  above,  by  the  public  arch,  behind,  by  the  tip  of  the  coc- 
cyx, and,  laterally^  by  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  The  lateral 
walls  of  the  outlet  are  furthermore  formed  by  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments.  The  plane  of  this  outlet  corresponds  to  an  axis  drawn 
from  a  point,  midway  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  to  the 
middle  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum.  The  coccy-pubic  (antero-pos- 
terior)  diameter  in  the  male  sex  is  usually  about  3J  inches,  while 
the  bi-ischiatic  (transverse)  diameter  is  usually  about  3^  inches. 

Differences  in  Sexes. 

The  bones  of  the  pelvis  differ,  in  their  appearance  and  char- 
acter, in  the  two  sexes.  Thus,  in  the  female  sex,  the  pelvic  bones 
are  much  lighter  and  more  slender  than  in  the  male,  the  mus- 
cular impressions  are  less  distinct,  the  ilia  are  more  expanded,  the 
pelvis  is  broader  from  side  to  side,  and  the  iliac  spines  are  more 
widely  separated. 

The  inlet  of  the  pelvis  in  the  female  is  much  larger  than  in  the 
male  and  is  more  nearly  circular,  since  the  sacro-vertebral  angle 
is  much  less  prominent. 

The  cavity  is  more  shallow  and  more  capacious  than  in  the 
male,  and  the  spines  of  the  ischium  do  not  project  so  far  into  the 
pelvis. 

The  outlet  is  more  expanded  and  more  dilatable,  since  the  coc- 
cyx is  anchylosed  at  a  much  later  date.  The  pubic  arch  has  a 
wider  space,  its  edges  are  more  everted  and  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia  are  more  widely  separated. 

Points  of  Surgical  value. 

The  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  is  employed  as  a  fixed 
point  from  which  measurements  of  the  lower  extremity  are  taken, 
and  it  is  also  of  value  in  determining  the  relative  angle  of  the  pel- 
vis to  the  median  line  of  the  trunk,  which  is  often  a  point  of  great 
diagnostic  value.  Pressure  upon  the  two  spines  is  often  employed 
to  detect  the  existence  of  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bone  or  of  sacro- 
iliac disease. 

The  spine  of  the  pubes  is  a  valuable  guide  in  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween the  inguinal  and  femoral  varieties  of  hernia^  and,  since  it 
h'es  directly  over  the  external  abdominal  ring,  it  serves  also  as  an 
anatomical 'guide  to  that  opening.  This  bony  prominence  also 
lies  on  a  line  with  the  upper  border  of  the  trochanter  major  of  the 
femur,  in  the  erect  attitude. 
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BONES  OF  THE  UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

The  upper  extremity  is  a  jointed  appendage,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  trunk,  at  its  upper  portion,  while,  below  that  point, 
it  is  free  for  the  rest  of  its  extent.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
viz.y  the  shoulder,  the  arm,  the  forearm,  and  the  hand. 

In  the  following  table  are  enumerated  the  bones  which  assist 
to  form  each  of  these  various  portions. 

Forming  the  .^..M^  (2)  j  »^P?^j^ 
Forming  the  arm         (!)•{  Humerus. 
Forming  the  fortarm  (2)  |  ui^^ 


The  Bones  of  each  of  the 
Upper    Extremities    are 
ikirty-iwo    in     number,  ^ 
and     are     situated     as 
follows : 


Forming  the  kamd     (37) 


Carpus   (8)* 


Scaphoid. 

Semilunar. 

Cuneiform. 

Pisiform. 

Trapezium. 

Trapecoid. 

Os  Magnum. 
^  Unciform. 
Metacarpal  bones,  (5). 

Phalanges,  (14). 

Total,  3a 

THE    SCAPULA. 

This  bone  is  large  in  its  size  and  flat  and  triangular  in  form. 
It  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  shoulder,  being  often  called  the 
shoulder  blade^  and  extends  from  the  2nd  to  the  7th  rib.  It  pre- 
sents for  special  description  two  surfaces,  three  borders  and  three 
angles. 

Anterior  Surface. 

The  anterior  surface  or  venter  of  the  scapula  looks  towards 
the  ribs,  is  concave  and  forms  the  so-called  subscapular  fossa. 
This  fossa  is  deepest  at  its  upper  and  outer  part,  where  the  sub- 
scapular angle  exists,  and  presents,  from  within  outwards,  the 
following  points : 

1.  A  narrow  marginal  surface^  which  extends  from  the  supe- 

rior to  the  inferior  angles  of  the  bone  and  which  af- 
fords attachment  to  the  serratus  magnus  muscle. 

2.  Roughened  oblique  ridgeSy  which  converge  at  the  upper  and 

outer  portion  of  the  bone.   These  ridges  aflbrd  attach- 
ment for  the  subscapularis  muscle. 

3.  A  prominent  ridge^  which  is  rounded  and  which  descends 

from  the  neck  of  the  bone,  parallel  to  its  anterior 
border. 
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4,  A  deep  vertical  groove^  which  affords  attachment  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  subscapularis  muscle. 

Posterior  Surface. 

The  posterior  surface  or  dorsum^  of  the  scapula  is  divided  by  a 
bony  ridge,  called  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions. The  upper  one  is  called  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  and  the 
lower  one  the  infra-spinous  fossa. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  scapula  is  alternately  concave  and 
convex,  being,  from  side  to  side,  thrown  into  alternate  ridges  and 
depressions. 

The  supraspinous  fossa  is  the  smaller  of  the  two.  It  is 
smooth,  broadest  at  its  internal  portion,  and  affords  attachment 
to  the  supra-spinatus  muscle. 

The  infra-spinous  fossa  is  convex  at  its  centre,  and  concave 
upon  either  side  of  its  central  portion.  It  presents  the  following 
points  for  examination,  in  addition  to  two  processes,  viz.y  the 
spinous  and  the  acromion. 

1.  Internal  oblique  ridges ^  for  the  attachment  of  the  infra- 

spinatus muscle. 

2.  A  rough  apponeurotic  ridge,  running  parallel  with  the  exter- 

nal border  of  the  scapula,  which  separates  the  fossa  of 
the  infra-spinatus  muscle  from  the  free  edge  of  the 
bone. 
•  3.  A  marginal  space,  external  to  the  ridge  above  mentioned. 
This  space  affords  attachment,  from  above  downwards, 
to  the  teres  minor  and  teres  major  muscles,  and  occa- 
sionally to  a  few  fibres  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle. 
The  SPINOUS  PROCESS  of  the  scapula  is  a  prominent  triangular- 
shaped  process,  which  crosses  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  obliquely, 
near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  upper  and  the  three  lower  fourths, 
and  which  is  continuous,  at  its  outer  extremity,  with  the  acromion 
process.     It  presents  two  surfaces  and  three  borders  for  exami- 
nation. 

The  surfaces,  are  called  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
spine.  They  are  both  concave  and  enter  into  the  con- 
struction, respectively,  of  the  supra-spinous  and  the 
infra-spinous  fossae.  They  afford  attachment  to  the 
supra-spinatus  and  infra-spinatus  muscles. 
The  borders  are  called  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  external 

borders. 
The  anterior  border  is  continuous  with  the  body   of  the 
scapula. 
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lYi^  posterior  border  is  broad  and  thick,  and  affords  attachment 
to  the  trapezius  muscle,  by  a  ridge  of  bone  termed  its 
upper  lip,  and,  by  a  similar  ridge  termed  its  lower  lip, 
the  deltoid  muscle  takes  its  origin. 

The  external  border  is  concave  in  form  and  is  lost,  above,  upon 
the  acromion  process,  and  below,  upon  the  neck  of 
the  scapula. 

The  ACROMION  PROCESS,  of  the  scapula  projects  over  the  glen- 
oid cavity  of  that  bone,  and  forms  the  tip  or  prominence  of  the 
shoulder.  It  is  flattened  and  somewhat  triangular  in  shape  and 
presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  two  borders  and  an  apex. 

The  superior  surface  of  this  process  is  subcutaneous  and 
roughened  for  the  attachment  of  a  few  fibres  of  the 
deltoid  and  the  trapezius  muscles. 

The  inferior  surface^  is  concave,  smooth,  and  lies  in  close  re- 
lation to  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint,  a  bursa 
being  usually  interposed. 

The  outer  border  affords  attachment  to  the  deltoid  muscles. 

The  inner  border  affords  attachment  for  the  deltoid  and  trape- 
zius muscles,  and  also  present  an  oval  facet  for  the 
articulation  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the  clavicle. 

The  apex  affords  attachment  for  the  coraco-acromial  ligament. 

Borders. 

The  borders  of  the  scapula  are  three  in  number  and  are  called 
respectively,  the  superior  or  cervical  border,  the  external  or  axil- 
lary border,  and  the  internal  or  vertebral  border.  To  the  latter 
border,  the  term  base  of  the  scapula  is  often  applied. 

The  superior  border  is  short  and  very  thin.  It  presents  the 
supra-scapular  notch,  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a 
transverse  ligament,  beneath  which  ligament  the  supra-scapular 
nerve  passes.      It  affords  attachment  to  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  axillary  border  is  very  thick  and  affords  attachment  for 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps  and  a  part  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle. 

The  vertebral  border  is  long,  thin,  and  prominent  opposite  the 
root  of  the  spinous  process.  It  affords  attachment,  by  its  ante- 
rior lip,  to  the  serratus  magnus  muscle ;  by  its  posterior  lip,  to 
the  supra-spinatus  and  infra-spinatus  muscles;  and  by  the  inter 
space  between  the  two,  to  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  the  rhom- 
boideus  minor  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  rhomboideus  major 
muscle. 
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The  angles  of  the  scapula  are  three  in  number  and  are  called, 
respectively,  the  superior,  the  inferior,  and  the  external  angle. 

The  superior  angle  is  thin  and  prominent  and  affords  attach- 
ment for  the  two  first  digltations  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle, 
and  for  a  few  fibres  of  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  and  the  supra- 
spinatus  muscles. 

The  inferior  angle  is  thick  and  rounded  and  affords  attachment 
to  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  teres  major  muscles.  It  occasion- 
ally affords  attachment  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  muscle. 

The  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  corresponds  to  the  level  of 
the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  seventh  rib  can  thus  be  traced 
from  behind  forwards,  remembering,  however,  that  the  head  of  the 
rib  will  be  felt  above  the  tip  of  the  spine  of  the  vertebra,  which  lies 
obliquely,  and  therefore  not  on  the  same  level  as  the  rib. 

At  the  external  angle  of  the  scapula  is  situated  the  glenoid 
cavity,  called  the  head,  separated  by  a  constricted  part  called  the 
neck  of  that  bone. 

The  head  of  the  scapula  forms  the  glenoid  cavity^  which  is 
oval  in  shape,  with  its  longest  diameter  directed  ver- 
tically. It  is  shallow,  and  is  deepened  and  enlarged 
by  the  glenoid  ligament.  It  articulates  with  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  affords,  by  its  upper  part  or  apex, 
attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps muscle. 
The  neck  of  the  scapula  presents  a  bony  projection,  called  the 
coracoid  process^  which  affords  attachment  to  three 
muscles,  viz.^  the  pectoralis  minor,  the  coraco-brachi- 
alis  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  also  for  three 
ligaments,  viz,,  the  conoid,  the  trapezoid,  and  the 
coraco-acromial  ligaments. 

i 

MtJSCLES  ATTACHED. 

The  scapula  affords  attachment  to  i6  muscles,  which  may  be 
classified  as  follows  : 
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The  Scapula 
affords     at- 
tachment to- 
16  muscles, 
as  follows : 


To  surfaces,  (5), 


To  dorsal  surface. 
.To  costal  surface. 


To  processes  .(5) 


To  borders. .  (5) 


•  Supra- spinatus. 
/  \      Inlra-spinatus. 
W  '  Teres  minor. 
Teres  major, 
(l)    i  Subscapularis. 

To  spinous  and  aero-         j  Trapesius. 
mion (a)  1  Deltoid. 

r  Pectoralis  minor. 
To  coracoid (3)    [  Biceps  flexor  cubitL 

[  Coraco-brachialis, 

To  superior  border. . .  (i)    i  Omo-hyoid, 

To  axillary  border.. . .  (i)    i  Triceps  extensor  cubiti. 

Rhomboideus  minor. 
To  vertebral  border. . .  (3) 


Rhomboideus  major. 
Serratus  magnus. 

To  the  posterior  superior  angle. (i)  \  Levator  anguli  scapulae. 


Total,  16 


Articulation. 


The  scapula  articulates  with  two  bones,  viz.^  the  humerus  and 
the  clavicle. 

Development. 

The  scapula  develops  by  seven  centres  of  ossification,  as  fol- 
lows: 

• 

One  for  the  body — ^which  appears  at  the  8th  week  of  foetal  life. 

Two  "     '•    coracoid  process — which  appears  during  the  1st  vear  of  age. 

Two"     "    acromion  process —    "  **  "        **    15  th  and  i6th  year  of  age. 

One   "     *•    inferior  angle—        "  "  "        "    i6th 

One   "     *•  posterior  border-^      "  "  •*        "    17th 


«• 
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THE  CLAVICLE. 

The  clavicle  (clavis^  a  key)  or  collar  bone^  is  the  most  elastic 
bone  in  the  body.  It  is  usually  classed  as  a  long  bone,  although 
in  its  structure,  it  resembles  rather  a  short  bone.  In  shape  it  is 
curved  like  an  italic  (/)  and  is  convex,  anteriorly,  and  rounded,  in 
the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  bone.  In  its  outer  third,  it  is  anteriorly 
concave,  and  flattened,  from  above  downwards. 

It  presents  for  examination,  first,  an  inner  or  cylindrical  por- 
tion, second,  an  outer  or  flattened  portion,  third,  an  inner  or 
sternal  end,  and  fourth,  an  outer  or  acromial  end. 

Inner  or  Cylindrical  Portion. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  presents  for  examination  the  follow- 
ing points :  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  a  superior  border,  and 
an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  an  inferior  surface. 

The  anterior  border  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  border  of 
the  flattened  portion  of  the  bone,  and  aflbrds  attachment  to  the 
pectoralis  major  muscle. 
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The  posterior  border  extends  from  the  rhomboid  impression  to 
the  conoid  tubercle,  and  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  sub- 
clavian groove. 

The  superior  border  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of 
the  flattened  portion  of  the  bone  and  affords  attachment  to  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 

The  anterior  surface  is  convex  and  is  continuous  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  flattened  portion  of  the  bone. 

It  is  covered  externally  by  the  platysma  muscle,  and  affords 
attachment,  at  its  inner  portion,  to  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  and 
pectoralis  major  muscles. 

Tht  posterior  surface  is  concave  and,  at  its  external  portion, 
is  narrowed  as  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  posterior  border 
of  the  flattened  portion  of  the  bone.  It  frequently  gives  origin, 
at  its  inner  portion,  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscle,  and,  near  its  centre,  it  presents  the  orifice  of  the 
nutrient  canal  of  the  bone,  which  is  directed  outwards. 

The  inferior  surface  is  narrow  at  its  inner  portion,  but,  exter- 
nally, it  is  broader  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  flattened  portion  of  the  bone.  It  presents,  from  within  out- 
wards, the  following  points : 

I.  An  articular  facets  which  articulates  with  the  cartilage  of 

the  first  rib. 

II.  The  rhomboid   impression^   for  the   rhomboid  or  coraco- 

clavicular  ligament. 
III.  The  subclavian  groove f  for  the  subclavius  muscle. 

Outer  or  Flattened  Portion. 

This  portion  of  the  clavicle  presents  for  examination  an  ante- 
rior and  a  posterior  border  and  a  superior  and  an  inferior  surface. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin,  concave,  and  affords  attachment 
to  the  deltoid  muscle. 

The  posterior  border  is  thick,  convex,  and  affords  attachment 
for  the  trapezius  muscle. 

The  superior  surface  is  roughened  for  the  deltoid  and  trape, 
zius  muscles. 

The  inferior  surface  presents,  at  its  inner  portion,  a  promin- 
ence of  bone,  called  the  conoid  tubercle^  for  the  insertion  of  the 
conoid  ligament,  and  an  oblique  line  for  the  insertion  of  the 
trapezoid  ligament. 

Inner  or  Sternal  End. 

This  end  of  the  clavicle  is  larger  than  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
and  is  triangular  in  form.     Its  articular  facet  is  continuous  with 
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The  Clavicle  affords  at- 
tachment to  6  muscles,  as 
follows: 


a  facet  for  the  first  rib,  which  is  situated  at  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  bone.  The  circumference  of  the  end 
of  the  bone  is  roughened  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  sterno- 
clavicular ligaments  and  for  the  interclavicular  ligament. 

Outer  or  Acromial  End. 

This  end  of  the  clavicle  is  flattened,  from  above  downwards. 
It  presents  a  small  oval  facet,  which  looks  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  which  articulates  with  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula.  The  circumference  of  this  end  of  the  bone  is  roughened 
for  the  insertion  of  the  superior  and  inferior  acromio-clavicular 
ligaments. 

Muscles  attached. 

The  muscles  attached  to  the  clavicle  or  collar  bone  are  six  in 
number.  These  muscles  will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

To  the  anterior  surface, . .  (2)  |  ^^^f^^^^"'  '^^''^' 

To  ihc  posterior  surface.. .  (a)  {^l^^^^''''''''^'^''''' 

To  the  lower  surface (i)  -{  Subclavius. 

^  To  the  external  extremity .  (i)  -{  Sterno-hyoid. 

Total,   6 

Occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  platysma  muscle  arise  from 
this  bone. 

Development. 

The  clavicle  begins  to  ossify  sooner  than  any  other  bone  of 
the  body.  It  is  formed  from  two  separate  centres,  the  one  for 
the  shaft  and  acromial  end  appearing  about  the  sixth  week  of 
fcEtal  life,  the  other  for  the  sternal  extremity  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  an  epiphysis,  about  the  i8th  or  20th  year  after  birth. 
The  epiphysis  is  united  to  the  shaft  at  about  the  25th  year. 

Articulation. 

The  clavicle  articulates  with  two  bones,  viz.,  the  sternum  and 
the  scapula,  and  occasionally  with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

THE   HUMERUS. 

The  humerus  or  arm  bone,  is  the  longest  and  largest  bone  of 
the  upper  extremity.  It  presents  for  examination  an  upper  and 
a  lower  extremity  and  a  shaft.  Each  of  these  portions  will  be 
separately  considered. 
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Upper  Extremity. 

This  portion  of  the  humerus  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  portions:  ist,  the  head;  2nd,  the  ana* 
tomical  neck  ;  3rd,  the  surgical  neck ;  4th,  the  greater 
tuberosity;  Sth,  the  lesser  tuberosity;  and  6th,  the 
bicipital  groove. 

The  head  represents  nearly  one-half  of  a  sphere,  and 
is  much  more  extensive  than  the  corresponding  ar- 
ticular surface  of  the  scapula  (glenoid  cavity).  It  looks 
upwards,  inwards  and  backwards,  and  is  bounded  by  a 
constriction  in  the  humerus  which  is  called  the  ana- 
tomical neck  of  that  bone. 

The  anatomical  neck  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  ir- 
regular in  its  outline,  and  affords  attachment  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  joint. 

It  separates  the  head  from  the  tuberosities. 

The  greater  tuberosity  is  a  large,  rounded  eminence 
situated  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  bicipital  groove. 
It  presents,  from  before  backwards,  three  small  facets 
for  the  attachment  of  the  supra^spinatus,  infra-spina- 
tus  and  teres  minor  muscles. 

The  lesser  tuberosity  is  smaller  but  more  prominent 
than  the  greater,  and  is  situated  in  front  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  and  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  bicipital 
groove.  It  affords  attachment  to  the  subscapularis 
muscle. 

The  bicipital  groove  lies  between  the  tuberosities 
and  is  comprised  in  the  upper  third  of  the  bone.  In 
it  glides  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps, 
while  to  its  bottom  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  la- 
tissimus  dorsi  muscle.  It  affords  attachment,  by  its 
anterior  or  outer  lip,  to  the  pectoralis  major  muscle, 
and,  by  its  posterior  or  inner  lip,  to  the  teres  major 
muscle.  It  is  deep  and  narrow  above  and  broad  and 
shallow  below. 

The  surgical  neck  is  that  slightly  constricted  portion 
which  joins  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone  to  its 
shaft. 
Lower  Extremity. 

The  lower  extremity  is  slightly  curved  forwards  and 
is  flattened  from  before  backwards.  It  presents  for 
examination  an  articular  surface  and  an  inner  and 
outer  condyle. 
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The  ARTICULAR  SURFACE  IS  longest  in  the  trans- 
verse  direction  and  is  sloped  obliquely  so  as  to  descend 
lower  internally  than  externally.  It  is  also  more 
prominent,  anteriorly  to  the  condyles.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  a  radial  portion  (called  also  the  head)  and 
an  ulnar  portion  (called  also  the  trochlear  portion). 

The  radial  portion  consists  of  a  small  rounded  emi- 
nence situated  on  the  front  part  of  the  bone.  It  is 
separated  from  the  trochlear  portion  of  the  bone  by  a 
narrow  groove  for  the  inner  border  of  the  head  of  the 
radius,  and,  at  its  upper  part,  is  a  slight  depression 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  radius  when  the  fore- 
arm is  flexed. 

The  ulnar  or  trochlear  portion  occupies  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  bone.  The  inner  border 
descends  lower  than  the  outer,  so  that  the  axis  around 
which  the  ulna  rotates  is  directed  downwards  and  in- 
wards. In  front  of  the  trochlea,  is  a  depression  called 
the  coronoid  fossa  to  receive  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna,  during  flexion  of  the  forearm,  and,  behind  the 
trochlea,  a  depression  called  the  olecranon  fossa  to  re- 
ceive the  tip  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  dur- 
ing extension  of  the  forearm.  They  are  lined  by  the 
synovial  membrane  and  are  separated  only  by  a  thin 
plate  of  bone.  Their  margins  afford  attachment  to  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the  elbow  joint. 

The  INNER  CONDYLE,  of  the  humerus  is  situated  a 
little  lower  than  the  outer  and  is  more  prominent.  It 
affords  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  elbow  joint  and  also  to  the  following  muscles,  viz,; 
pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  palmaris  long- 
us,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  EXTERNAL  CONDYLE,  of  the  humerus  is  situated 
higher  than  the  inner.  It  affords  attachment  to  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint  and  also 
to  the  following  muscles,  viz.:  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior,  extensor  communis  digitorum,  extensor  mini- 
mi digiti,  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  anconeus,  and  the 
supinator  brevis. 

Shaft  of  Humerus. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  is  cylindrical  above,  while, 
below,  it  is  prismatic  and  flattened  from  before  back- 
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wards.  It  presents  for  examination  three  borders  and 
three  surfaces.  The  borders  are  called  respectively, 
the  anterior,  the  internal  and  the  external*  while  the 
surfaces  are  named  the  internal,  the  external  and  the 
posterior. 

Borders. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  ex- 
tends from  the  front  of  the  great  tuberosity,  above,  to 
thecoronoid  depression,  below,  and  forms  the  anterior 
or  outer  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  internal  border  of  the  shaft  extends  from  the 
lesser  tuberosity  of  the  bone  to  its  internal  condyle. 
It  forms,  at  its  upper  part,  the  inner  or  posterior  lip 
of  the  bicipital  groove,  and,  below,  it  forms  the  inter^ 
nal  condyloid  ridge. 

At  the  middle  portion  of  this  border  is  perceived 
the  orifice  of  the  nutrient  canal  of  the  bone,  which  is 
directed  downwards.    . 

The  external  border  of  the  shaft  extends  from  the 
back  portion  of  the  greater  tuberosity  to  the  external 
condyle.  It  is  less  distinct  than  the  two  other  bor- 
ders and  is  crossed,  above,  by  the  musculo-spiral 
groove.  At  its  lower  portion,  it  becomes  more  prom- 
inent and  forms  the  external  condyloid  ridge. 

Surfaces. 

The  internal  surface  is  narrower  than  the  external. 
It  presents,  in  its  middle  portion,  a  roughened  im- 
pression for  the  attachment  of  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and,  towards  its  lower  portion,  it  frequently  presents 
a  bony  prominence  called  the  supra-condyloid  process. 

The  external  surface  is  broader  than  the  internal. 
At  its  middle  portion,  it  presents  a  rough  triangular 
impression  for  the  deltoid  muscle,  and,  below  this  sur- 
face, it  affords  attachment  to  the  brachialis  anticus 
muscle. 

The  posterior  surface  is  somewhat  twisted  in  its 
course.  It  is  crossed,  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards, by  the  musculo-spiral  groove^  and,  above  and 
below  this  groove,  it  affords  attachment  to  the  outer 
and  inner  heads  of  the  triceps  muscle. 
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Muscles  attached. 

The  humerus  affords  attachment  to  twenty-five  muscles,  as 
follows : 

(  SUPRA-SPINATUS. 

'  To  greater  tuberosity,  (3)  -J  Infra-spinatus. 
f  T     It  k'^  ^  Teres  minor. 

of  bo*2^    (7)'  To  lesser  tubcrostty,    (i)^  Subscapulars. 

I  Pectoralis  major. 
.  To  bicipital  groove,    (3)  <  Latissimus  dorsi. 

(  Terrs  major. 

r  Deltoid. 

I  Coraco  brachialis. 


The  Humer- 
us affords  at- 
tachment to 
25  masdes, 
as  follows : 


'  To  inner  condyle, 


To  the  lower  third 
of  the  bone,  (13) 


To  outer  condyle,  and 
the  external  con-    (8)- 
dyloid  ridge. 


To  the  ska/t  of  the  bone {i)\  2"*^"'\"!.  ^Z*"^?' 

J  \j/    Triceps  extensor  cu- 

BITI. 

subanconeus. 

'Pronator  radii  te- 
res. 
Flexor  carpi  radi- 
alis. 
(5)  -{  Palmaris  longus. 
Flexor  sublimis  dig- 

itorum. 
Flexor  carpi  ulna- 

RIS. 

'Supinator  longus. 
Extensor  carpi  ra- 

dialis  longior. 
Extensor  carpi  ra- 

dialis  brevior. 
Extensor   communis 

digitorum. 
Extensor      minimi 

DIGITI. 

Extensor  carpi  ul- 

NARIS. 

Anconeus. 
Supinator  BRsyis. 
Total,    25  muscles. 

All  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus are  flexors  or  pronators^  and  are  situated  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  forearm,  while  those  arising  from  the  external  con* 
dyle  and  the  external  condyloid  ridge  are  extensors  and  supines 
torSy  and  are  situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm. 

Development. 

The  humerus  is  developed  by  seuen  centres  of  ossification.  One 
of  these  is  for  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  one  for  the  head, 
one  for  the  greater  tuberosity,  one  for  the  radial  artic- 
ular surface,  one  for  the  trochlear  portion  of  the  artic- 
ular surface,  one  for  the  internal  condyle,  and  one  for 
the  external  condyle. 

The  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  very  early  during 
foetal  life,  and  ossification  extends  rapidly  towards  the 
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extremities.  At  birth,  the  extremities  are  cartilagin- 
ous. At  about  the  second  year  of  age,  ossification 
commences  in  the  head  of  the  bone,  and,  about  the 
third  year  of  age,  the  centre  for  the  tuberosities  makes 
its  appearance.  By  the  fifth  year,  the  head  and  tuber- 
osities beconje  joined  together  and  so  form  a  single 
epiphysis. 

The  hwer  end  of  the  humerus  exhibits  ossification 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  in  the  radial  portion  of 
the  articular  surface.  The  centre  for  the  trochlear  por- 
tion of  the  articular  surface  does  not  appear  until 
about  the  twelfth  year  of  age.  At  the  fifth  year  of 
age,  ossification  commences  in  the  internal  condyle, 
but  the  external  condyle  does  not  exhibit  any  trace 
of  ossification  until  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years.  At  the  seventeenth  year  of  age,  the  outer 
condyle  and  the  whole  articulating  surface  of  the  bone 
unite  with  the  shaft ;  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  in- 
ner condyle  becomes  united,  while  the  upper  epiphysis, 
although  the  first  formed,  is  not  joined  to  the  shaft 
until  about  the  twentieth  year  of  age. 

Articulation. 

The  humerus  articulates  with  three  bones,  as  follows :  Above 
with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  and,  below, 
with  the  ulna  and  the  radius. 

THE   ULNA. 

The  ulna  is  the  most  internal  bone  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is 
larger  and  longer  than  the  radius,  since  it  possesses  the  olecranon 
process  and  is  larger  in  its  upper  than  its  lower  portion.  It 
may  be  divided  into  an  upper  extremity,  a  lower  extremity 
and  a  shaft. 

Upper  Extremity. 

This  portion  of  the  ulna  is  the  largest  and  strongest  portion 
of  the  bone.  It  presents  two  large  processes,  called  the  coronoid 
and  the  olecranon  processes,  and  two  depressions,  called  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavities. 

Processes. 

The  CORONOID  PROCESS  of  the  ulna  is  prismatic  in 
form  and  projects  forwards  towards  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  forearm.     It  presents  for  examination  an 
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apex,  a  base,  and  four  surfaces,  an  upper,  under,  inner 
and  outer. 

The  apex  is  curved  slightly  upwards,  and,  during 
flexion  of  the  forearm,  is  received  into  the  coronoid 
fossa  of  the  humerus. 

The  base  is  broad  and  is  continuous  with  the  shaft 
of  the  ulna. 

The  upper  surface  is  concave,  from  before  back- 
wards, and  serves  the  purpose  of  articulation  with  the 
humerus. 

The  under  surface  is  concave,  and  is  roughened  for 
the  attachment  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  and 
for  the  oblique  ligament. 

The  inner  surface  is  roughened,  and  is  excavated  for 
the  attachment  of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum.  It 
presents,  anteriorly  and  from  above  downwards,  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  interest:  i.  A  prominent  bony  mar- 
gin for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
of  the  elbow-joint.  2.  A  tubercle,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  middle  head  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
3.  A  ridge^  for  the  attachment  of  the  head  of  the 
pronator  radii  teres. 

The  outer  surface  gives  origin  to  a  few  fibres  of  the 
supinator  brevis,  and,  above,  it  forms  the  lesser  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna. 

The  OLECRANON  PROCESS  of  the  bone  is  large  in  size, 
and  is  also,  like  the  coronoid  process,  slightly  curved. 

It  presents  for  examination  an  apex,  a  base,  an  an- 
terior, a  posterior,  and  an  upper  surface,  and  an  inner 
and  an  outer  border. 

The  apex  is  a  prominent  portion  of  bone  which, 
during  extension  of  the  fore-arm,  is  received  into  the 
olecranon  fossa  of  the  humerus. 

The  base  is  continuous  with  the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 

The  anterior  surface  is  concave,  and  articulates  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  and  forms  the 
point  of  the  elbow,  when  that  joint  is  flexed.  It  is 
usually  covered  by  a  bursa. 

The  upper  surface  is  roughened,  at  its  posterior  por- 
tion, for  the  insertion  of  the  triceps  muscle,  and,  in 
front,  close  to  its  margin,  it  is  grooved  for  the  insertion 
of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint. 
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The  two  borders  present  for  examination  a  continua. 
tion  only  of  the  grooves,  previously  mentioned,  for  the 
internal  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  elbow-joint. 

The  GREATER  SIGMOID  CAVITY  is  embraced  between 
the  coronoid  and  olecranon  processes  of  that  bone.  It 
is  divided  by  a  slightly  elevated  ridge^  into  two  parts, 
the  internal  of  which  is  the  broadest.  It  articulates 
with  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

The  LESSER  SIGMOID  CAVITY  is  situated  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  coronoid  process.  It  is  narrow  and 
concave  from  before  backwards.  Its  extremities  afford 
attachment  to  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius.  It 
articulates  with  the  head  of  the  radius  and  is  covered 
with  cartilage. 

Lower  Extremity. 

This  portion  of  the  ulna  is  small  in  size  and  does 
not  participate  in  the  wrist-joint,  since  it  is  separated 
by  a  triangular  fibro-  cartilage.  /  It  presents  for  exam- 
ination a  head,  a  styloid  process,  a  depression,  and  a 
groove. 

The  head  is  flattened,  at  its  lower  portion,  and  rest 
upon  the  triangular  Hbro-cartilage,  but,  at  its  external 
portion,  it  is  semi-cylindrical  in  form  and  is  received 
into  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius. 

The  styloid  process  is  given  off  from  the  inner  and 
back  part  of  the  head,  and  is  cylindrical  in  its  form. 
It  affords  attachment  to  the  ulno-carpal  or  the  internal 
ligament  of  the  wrist-joint. 

Between  the  head  and  the  styloid  process  is  a  marked 
depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage  which  separates  the  ulna  from  the  wrist- 
joint. 

Behind  this  depression  may  also  be  perceived  a 
groove^  in  which  plays  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris  muscle. 

Shaft. 

The  shaft  of  the  ulna  is  large  and  prismatic  in  form, 
in  its  upper  portion,  while,  below,  it  becomes  smaller 
and  more  rounded.  It  is  slightly  curved  forwards,  and, 
at  its  upper  portion,  is  convex  externally,  but,  below, 
the  convexity  is  most  marked  at  the  internal  portion 
of  the  bone.     It  presents  for  examination  an  anterior, 
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a  posterior,  and  an  external  border,  and  an  anterior,  a 
posterior,  and  an  internal  surface.  The  borders  are 
best  marked  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  shaft,  and 
the  surfaces  are  all  three  broader  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  bone  than  in  the  lower. 

The  anterior  border  extends  from  a  ridge  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  to  the  front  of 
the  styloid  process.  It  affords  attachment  for  the 
flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  the  pronator  quadratus 
muscle. 

The  posterior  border  extends  from  the  lower  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  olecranon  to  the  back  portion 
of  the  styloid  process.  It  affords  attachment,  in  its 
upper  part,  to  the  aponeurosis  common  to  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor 
profundus  digitorum  muscles. 

^Yi^  external  border  divides  into  two  branches,  above, 
which  form  the  boundaries  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity. 
It  here  embraces  a  roughened  surface^  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  supinator  brevis  muscle.  In  its  middle 
portion  it  is  very  prominent,  and  it  here  affords  at- 
tachment to  the  interosseous  ligament. 

The  anterior  surface  is  concave  in  its  upper  three- 
fourths,  where  it  affords  attachment  for  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum  muscle,  and,  in  its  lower  portion, 
it  gives  attachment  to  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle. 
Upon  this  surface,  at  the  junction  of  its  upper  and 
middle  third,  is  perceived  the  opening  of  the  nutrient 
canal  of  the  ulna,  which  is  directed  upwards. 

The  posterior  surface  presents,  at  its  upper  portion, 
a  triangular  surface,  bounded  externally  by  an  oblique 
ridge.  This  triangular  space  affords  attachment  for  the 
anconeus  muscle,  while  the  oblique  ridge,  forming 
its  outer  border,  affords  attachment  for  the  supina- 
tor brevis  muscle.  Below  this  point  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  shaft  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge,  into  an 
inner  portion,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  an  outer  por- 
tion, which  is  broad,  and  which  embraces  the  remainder 
of  the  surface.  The  narrow  inner  portion  affords  at- 
tachment to  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle,  although 
in  some  instances  it  is  merely  covered  by  it,  and  the 
outer  or  broader  part  affords  attachment,  from  above 
downwards,  to  the  four   following  muscles,  viz, :  the 
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supinator  brevis,  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis, 
the  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis,  and  the  exten- 
sor indicts. 

The  internal  surface  is  subcutaneous  in  its  lower 
fourth,  and,  in  its  upper  three-fourths,  it  afTords  attach- 
ment to  the  flexor  profundus  digitonun  muscle. 

Muscles  Attached. 

The  ulna  afibrds  attadmient  to  tkirUen  musdes,  which  may 

be  found  classinec  below. 


Td  .-im«.-w/rMw(l)-;  TftKXrS  EXTESQOK  CLBITL 


•  I  BkaCHI  ALU  AimCITS. 

;  To  zp^pmsii f*9C£u  O*  "^  Fhojsator  &ai>U  TERES. 
^        „                ,  ^FlXXOK  STBUMIS  DIGrrORCX. 

Th«  Llxa    «:-     -r>    -_^        , I  .  WW 


ni^Ifisl      ai  ^ANCTXErsL 

acCr-wi :  _  Svp:kat  jr  bretis. 

iC  ^r.-aPT^-.-arTAV^f  -    El7XS>C#R  OSSJ5  METACARFT  POLUCIS. 

■  ElTXZWSOR  SECT'XDI   INTERNODH   POLUaS. 
^  EXTXXS-I'R  IXDiaS. 

T-  -,-^   A.—  '^      -    *  ^^-*^-  *  ^ARPI   ULXARIS. 

-        -^*^  ^i.'^-  ^  -,  £i-^xxS£>R  CARPI  ULNARIS. 

Tec*:. 


OccssEoriilly  the  flexor  lon^os   poUids  is   attached  to   the 

Ax7:v:vi-\r::'N. 

The  u*ni  irr:rj:litesTrith  two  bcses.  namely,  the  humerus  and 

Prvy:    Tvrxr. 

The  u> Ji  i>  /:evdl.x>fi  bv  zcrxt  rerit^es  of  osaflcation :  one  for 


^ 
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f  :he  S?r?e,  c^^e  f^x*  tbe  •nfenix'  extremity  and  one  for 
:r,v-  .^-:  pr^xriss.  In  tbe  shif:  of  the  bone,  ossification  com- 
^  :.:  Ab. .::  :t5  d^rrrf,  d^irLn^:  the  £ith  week  of  foetal  life 
,;':v:  ••.:'  /  v  cx:;:ni5  thr.-^-irh  its  ^i^er  portion.  At  birth,  the 
e-^vls  .:'  :^e  u>i  3.re  v-ir:,l^r-r.e-,;5^  At  the  fourth  year  of  age, 
A  iae;Vv-'.:e  .^>>r.^u<  r.-:ek->  rr:ive<  :t5  appearance  in  the  centre  of 
the  h >.'*.■  v':':hc  ::.':: a  i^ri  fr^cn  :~ri>  prirt  3ssf£cark>n  rapidly  ex- 

Kx  *"  *^^  ^'-^^  ^'  i;*:-,  a!>,x::  ti.?  ter.ih  \Tir  oc  ace-  when  the  shaft 
^v  :  h  e  S.^  ^  e  > ".  .^  ^  >  A  ; ;: "  e!  i* r  r*'  : .~  cxt  er^I  cd  i:::  o  it.  At  about 
the  >  \:ev^^:>.  \  .,;-  e:^  a.^e.  :>,c  -:^pi'  :cp-7«hy5C5  cfthc  bone  becomes 
f;^y.\  *s^  ."xV  :,^ :";  >".,•:  r.::  t.-^e  ,e»ir  euii  ices  sx  become  united 
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The  Radius. 

The  radius  is  the  external  of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  It 
is  small  above,  where  it  forms  a  small  part  of  the  elbow  joint, 
and  large  below  where  it  enters  largely  into  the  structure  of  the 
wrist  joint.  It  is  prismatic  in  form  and  curved,  the  convexity  of 
the  bone  looking  outwards,  in  order  to  afford  more  powerful  lever- 
age to  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscle  and  to  increase  the  breadth 
of  the  fore-arm.  It  presents  for  exajnination,  ist,  an  upper  ex- 
tremity, 2nd,  a  lower  extremity,  3rd,  a  shaft. 

Upper  Extremity. 

This  is  smaller  than  the  lower  extremity.  It  pre- 
sents the  following  points  of  interest,  ist,  a  head,  2nd 
a  neck,  3rd,  a  tuberosity. 

The  head  of  the  radius  is  cylindrical  in  form  and 
cup-shaped  above.  The  cup  articulates  with  the 
lesser  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the  inner  and 
broader  edge  of  the  head  corresponds  to  the  groove 
between  the  lesser'  head  of  the  humerus  and  the 
trochlea.  The  inner  and  broader  part  of  the  cylin- 
drical surface  of  the  head  articulates  with  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  while  the  outer  narrower 
part  plays  within  the  orbicular  ligament. 

The  neck  of  the  radius  is  that  constricted  and 
rounded  portion  of  the  bone  which  supports  the  head. 
On  its  posterior  surface,  it  presents  a  slight  ridge  for 
the  attachment  of  the  supinator  brevis. 

The  tuberosity  of  the  radius  is  situated  at  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  neck.  It  is  rough  behind  for 
the  insertion  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  in  front,  it  is 
smooth  and  is  covered  by  a  bursa. 

The  tubercle  of  the  radius  can  be  felt  only  on  ex- 
treme pronation  of  the  hand  and  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  fore-arm,  slightly  below  the  head  of  the 
bone.  The  luad  of  the  radius  can  be  felt  to  rotate  at 
a  depression  in  the  skin,  just  below  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  forearm,  when 
the  forearm  is  extended.  This  point  is  of  surgical 
value  in  deciding  upon  a  possible  displacement  of  the 
head  of  that  bone. 
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Lower  Extremity. 

This  portion  of  the  radius  is  large,  thick  and  quad- 
rilateral in  form.  It  presents  for  consideration  five 
surfaces,  two  of  which  are  articular,  viz.^  the  lower  and 
the  inner,  and  a  styloid  process. 

The  inferior  surface  is  concave,  triangular  in  shape, 
and  is  divided  by  a  slight  ridge,  running  from  before 
backwards,  into  an  outer,  large,  triangular  portion  for 
articulation  with  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  an  inner,  small 
portion  which  is  quadrilateral  and  which  articulates 
with  the  semilunar  bone. 

The  internal  surface  or  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius 
is  narrow,  concave,  and  articulates  with  the  head  of 
the  ulna. 

The  anterior  surface  is  excavated  and  affords  at- 
tachment to  the  pronator  quadratus.  Its  lower  margin 
is  prominent  and  affords  attachment  to  the  anterior 
ligament  of  the  wrist  joint. 

The  external  surface  is  prolonged  downwards  into 
a  bony  prominence  called  the  styloid  process.  This 
process  is  thick  and  conical  in  shape,  and  affords  at- 
tachment, at  its  base,  to  the  supinator  longus,  and,  at 
its  apex,  to  the  radio-carpal  or  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist  joint. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  this  process,  is  a  shallow 
groove  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards 
and  divided  into  two  grooves  by  a  slight  bony  ridge. 
The  anterior  groove  transmits  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  the  posterior  groove 
transmits  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  primi  internodii 
pollicis,  both  of  which  muscles  are  enclosed  in  one 
synovial  sheath. 

^\\^  posterior  surf  ace  is  convex  and  gives  attachment, 
below,  to  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  wrist  joint. 
It  presents,  from  without  inwards,  the  following  points 
of  interest. 

1.  A  broad  divxd  shallow  groove  which  transmits  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  muscles,  both  of  which 
are  enclosed  in  one  synovial  sheath. 

2.  A  narrow  and  deep  groove  for  the  extensor  secundi 
internodii  pollicis. 

3.  A  broad  and  shallow  groove  for  the  extensor  in- 
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Shaft. 


dicis  and  the  extensor  communis  digitorum,  both  of 
which  are  inclosed  in  one  synovial  sheath. 

4.  A  half  groove  y  which  is  completed  by  the  head  of 
the  ulna  and  which  transmits  the  extensor  minimi 
digiti  and  its  sheath. 

This  portion  of  the  radius  is  slightly  concave,  in 
front,  and,  in  its  upper  portion,  is  small  and  rounded  ; 
while,  lower  down,  it  becomes  larger  and  prismatic. 
It  presents  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  an  internal 
border,  and  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  an  external 
surface. 

The  anterior  border  extends  from  in  front  of  the 
tuberosity  to  the  base  of  the  styloid  process.  It  is 
prominent  in  its  upper  portion,  where  it  forms  the  so- 
called  oblique  line  of  the  bone,  and  it  gives  attachment 
to  the  supinator  brevis,  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorun^ 
and  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  muscles.  *  In  its  lower 
portion,  it  affords  attachment  for  the  pronator  quad- 
ratus  muscle. 

The  posterior  border  extends  from  the  back  of  the 
neck  of  the  bone  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sty- 
loid process.     It  is  most  distinct  in  its  middle  third. 

The  internal  border  extends  from  the  back  of  the 
tuberosity  to  the  sigmoid  cavity,  where  it  bifurcates. 
It  is  sharp  and  very  distinct  in  its  middle  third,  and 
affords  attachment  to  the  inter-osseous  ligament. 

The  anterior  surface  is  narrow  and  concave,  in  its 
upper  three-fourths,  and  broad  and  concave  in  its  lower 
fourth.  It  affords  attachment  to  the  flexor  longus  pol- 
licis, in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bone,  and  to  the 
pronator  quadratus,  in  its  lower  fourth.  It  presents  a 
little  above  its  middle  the  orifice  of  the  nutrient  fora^ 
men. 

The  posterior  surface  is  narrow  and  rounded  in  its 
upper  portion  and  broad  and  convex  in  its  lower  por- 
tion. It  affords  attachment,  at  its  upper  part,  to  the 
supinator  brevis  muscle,  and,  at  its  middle  portion, 
where  it  is  rough  and  slightly  concave,  to  the  extensor 
primi  internodii  pollicis  and  a  few  fibres  of  the  exten- 
sor ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

The  external  surface  is  convex  and  affords  attach- 
ment, in  its  upper  portion,  to  the  supinator  brevis 
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muscle,  and,  at  its  middle  portion,  it  presents  a  rough 
impression  for  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscle. 

Muscles  Attached. 

The  radius  affords  attachment  to  nine  muscles  which 
may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

'  To  its  tubercle (i)-{  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

T-    -^       s    '         r         /»\  i  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
To  xx^anunor surface. .  (2)  |  p^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^,^ 

f  Extensor   ossis    metacarpi 


The  Radius  affords  at- 
tachment to  9  mus-^ 
cles,  as  follows : 


To  iXsposUrior  surface.  i2)\  i?i!?i'"^L^*     ,^,   .^^„„^«  • 
'^  •*  \  Extensor  primi  internodii 

y     pollicis. 

{Supinator  brevis. 
Supinator  longus. 
Total,    9 

Development. 

The  radius  is  developed  by  three  centres  of  ossification :  one 
for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  upper  extremity,  and  one  for  the  lower 
extremity.  The  centre  for  the  sliaft  of  the  bone  appears,  near  its 
middle,  at  about  the  eighth  week  of  foetal  life.  At  birth,  the  ends 
of  the  bone  are  cartilaginous,  but  the  shaft  is  almost  completely 
ossified.  About  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  lower  epiphysis 
appears,  and  about  the  fifth  year  of  age,  the  upper  epiphysis.  The 
upper  epiphysis  unites  with  the  shaft  at  the  age  of  puberty,  but 
the  lower  epiphysis  does  not  become  united  until  the  twentieth 
year  of  age. 
Articulation. 

The  radius  articulates  with  four  bones,  namely,  the  humerus, 
the  ulna,  the  scaphoid,  and  the  semilunar. 

THE    HAND. 

The  bones  which  compose  the  hand  may  be  subdivided  into 
three  parts,  viz.^  the  carpus,  the  metacarpus,  and  the  digits.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  situation  of  the  twenty-seven  bones 
which  are  included  in  the  hand : 


The  Hand  is  composed 
of  twenty-seven  bones,  ^ 
as  follows : 


Carpus. 


(8) 


\VL  proximal  xQTfi .  (4) 


In  distal Tom... 


Metacarpus    (5) 
Phalanges     (14) 


' Scaphoid. 
Semilunar. 
Cuneiform. 
Pisiform. 

(Trapezium. 
Trapezoid. 
Os  magnum. 
Unciform. 


Total,  27  bones. 
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BONES   OF  THE   CARPUS. 

The  carpal  bones  are  eight  in  number  and  are  divided  into  two 
rows  of  four  bones  each.  The  bones  which  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  upper  row  are  thus  named,  from  without  inwards,  trans- 
versely across  the  wrist,  i,  the  scaphoid,  2,  the  semilunar,  3,  the 
cuneiform,  4,  the  pisiform. 

The  bones  which  comprise  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  may 
be  thus  enumerated  in  their  order  from  without  inwards,  i,  the 
trapezium,  2,  the  trapezoid,  3,  the  os-magnum,  4,  the  unciform. 

The  SCAPHOID  BONE  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape 
of  a  boat,  being  broad  at  one  end,  narrowed  at  the  other  like  a 
prow  and  convex  upon  one  side.  It  presents  a  narrow  extremity 
which  is  called  its  tuberosity^  and  which  may  be  felt  at  the  back  of 
the  wrist,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb, 
a  broad  end,  a  convex  and  a  concave  surface,  a  convex  and  a  con- 
cave border.  It  articulates  with  five  bones,  viz,y  the  semilunar 
bone,  the  trapezium,  the  trapezoid,  the  os  magnum,  and  the  radius. 

The  SEMILUNAR  BONE  is  SO  called  from  a  cresentic  cavity  and  a 
somewhat  cresentic  outline.  It  presents  four  articular  surfaces  a  con- 
cave, a  convex,  and  two  lateral,  and  two  surfaces  which  are  called 
the  dorsal  and  the  palmar.  It  articulates  -wWHafivc  bones,  viz.,  the  rad- 
ius, the  scaphoid,  the  os  magnum,  the  cuneiform,  and  the  unciform. 

The  CUNEIFORM  is  wedge-shaped,  and  is  best  distinguished 
from  the  other  carpal  bones  by  an  isolated  facet  for  the  articulation 
of  the  pisiform  bone.  It  presents  three  surfaces,  a  rough,  a  con- 
cave, and  a  smooth,  a  base,  which  is  articular,  and  an  apex,  which 
is  rough  and  pointed.  It  articulates  with  three  bones,  viz,,  the 
semilunar,  the  pisiform,  and  the  unciform. 

The  PISIFORM  BONE  may  be  recognized  by  its  small  size  and 
by  possessing  a  single  articular  facet.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
bones  of  the  carpus,  is  of  an  ovoid  form  and  is  placed  ver- 
tically in  front  of  the  cuneiform  bone,  where  it  can  be  felt  upon 
the  palm  of  the  hand,yir/j/  below  the  ulna.  It  possesses  four  sides 
and  two  extremities.  One  of  these  sides  is  articular,  one  rounded, 
one  concave  and  one  convex  in  form.  It  articulates  with  one  bone 
only,  viz,,  the  cuneiform  bone. 

The  TRAPEZIUM  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  but  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  deep  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis  muscle.  It  possesses  three  surfaces,  one  articular  and  one 
oval  in  form,  the  other  marked  by  three  facets  and  three  rough 
borders.     It  articulates  with  four  bones,  viz,,  the  scaphoid,  the 
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trapezoid,  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  second 
metacarpal  bone. 

The  TRAPEZOID  BONE  IS  small,  oblong  and  quadrilateral.  It 
is  bent  upon  itself  near  its  middle  portion  and  possesses  four  ar- 
ticular surfaces  and  two  non-articular,  one  of  which  is  large  and 
broad  and  is  called  the  dorsal,  the  other  is  small  and  rough  and  is 
called  the  palmar. 

It  articulates  with  four  bones,  viz.,  the  scaphoid,  the  trapezium, 
the  OS  magnum  and  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 

The  OS  MAGNUM  possesses  six  surfaces,  viz.,  an  anterior,  pos- 
terior, superior,  inferior,  external,  and  internal.  It  is  sometimes 
subdivided  into  a  head,  neck,  and  body.  It  is  the  largest  bone  of 
the  carpus  and  is  sometimes  dislocated,  when  it  appears  as  a  tumor 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand  in  the  line  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  middle  finger.  It  articulates  with  seven  bones,  viz.,  the  scap- 
hoid, semilunar,  trapezoid,  unciform,  and  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  metacarpal  bones. 

The  UNCIFORM  BONE  is  triangular  and  is  remarkable  for  a  long 
and  curved  process  which  projects  from  its  palmar  aspect.  It 
possesses  five  surfaces,  three  of  which  are  articular  and  two  free. 
It  articulates  with  five  bones,  viz.,  the  semilunar,  the  cuneiform, 
the  OS  magnum,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones. 

Articulation  of  the  Carpus. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  various  articulations  of 
each  of  the  eight  carpal  bones. 


Distal  Row. 
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In  this  diagram  the  black  dots  indicate  the  carpal  bones  in 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  the  hones  of  the  forearm.  The 
connecting  lines  indicate  the  points  of  articulation  of  each  part  in 
the  diagram,  so  that  by  tracing  all  the  lines  from  any  given  part 
the  articulation  of  that  part  can  easily  be  ascertained. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  whether  any  bone  of  the  carpus  belongs 
to  the  right  or  left  side,  when  it  is  placed  in  position  by  the  fol- 
lowing guides : 

Scaphoid. 

1.  The  largest  articular  facet  is  above. 

2.  The  tubercle  is  on  its  outer  side. 

3.  The  transverse  groove  is  behind. 

Semilunar. 

1.  The  convex  articular  facet  is  above. 

2.  The  largest  rough  surface  is  in  front. 

3.  The  semilunar  facet  is  on  its  outer  side. 

Cuneiform. 

1.  The  convex  surface  is  directed  upwards. 

2.  Theyfo/  surface  lies  in  front. 

3.  The  small  surface  or  angle  lies  on  the  inner  side. 

Pisiform. 

1.  The  articular  facet  lies  posteriorly. 

2.  The  concave  surface  lies  on  the  inner  side. 

Trapezium. 

1.  The  saddle-shaped  articular  facet  lies  below. 

2.  The  ridge  is  directed  forwards. 

3.  The  rough  lateral  surface  is  directed  outwards. 

Trapezoid. 

1.  The  saddle-shaped  articular  facet  looks  downwards. 

2.  The  large  rough  surface  lies  posteriorly. 

3.  The  projecting  part  lies  on  the  inner  side. 

Os  magnum. 

1.  The  head  of  th^  bone  looks  upward. 

2.  The  large  rough  surface  lies  posteriorly. 

3.  The  tubercle  of  the  base  lies  on  the  inner  side. 

Unciform. 

1.  The  unciform  process  lies  in    front   and  near   its 

lower  part. 

2.  The  concavity  of  the  bone  is  directed  outwards. 

METACARPAL  BONES. 
The  bones  of  the  metacarpus  are  five  in  number,   and  are 
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named  in  numerical  order  from  the  external  or  radial  side  of  the 
hand,  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th.  They  are  classed  as  long  bones*  and 
are  divisible  into  a  lieady  shaft  and  base.  The  head  is  directed 
towards  the  fingers  while  the  base  articulates  with  the  carpal 
bones. 

The  head  is  rounded  at  the  extremity,  and,  at  each  side,  is 
flattened  for  the  insertion  of  strong  ligaments. 

The  shaft  is  prismoidal  in  shape  and,  on  each  side,  is  deeply 
marked  for  the  attachment  of  the  interossei  muscles. 

The  base  is  quadrilateral  and  roughened  for  the  insertion  of 
tendons  and  ligaments.  It  possesses  three  articular  surfaces^  one 
at  each  side  for  the  adjoining  metacarpal  bones,  and  one  at  the 
extremity  for  articulation  with  the  carpus. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  one  third  shorter  than 
the  rest ;  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  is  less  round,  and  the 
base  has  a  single  articular  surface  which  joins  the  trapezium. 

The  metacarpal  bofies  of  the  different  fingers  may  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other: 

In  the  index  finger^  the  base  is  very  large  and  has  four  articular 
surfaces. 

In  the  middle  finger  y  ?l  projecting  process  exists  upon  the  radial 
side  of  the  base,  and  two  small  facets  upon  its  ulnar  lateral  surface. 

In  the  ring  finger ^  the  base  is  sfnall  and  square  and  possesses 
two  small  circular  facetSy  \^hic\\  correspond '  with  those  of  the 
middle  metacarpal  bone. 

In  the  little  finger,  the  metacarpal  bone  has  only  one  lateral 
articular  stirface, 

« 

Articulations  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. 

The  metacarpal  bones  articulate,  at  their  bases,  as  follows : 

1ST  Metacarpal  bone,  with  one  bone,  \  Trapezium. 

(  Trapezium. 
2ND  Metacarpal  bone,  with  thne  bones,      \  Trapezoid. 

(  Os  MAGNUM. 

3RD  Metacarpal  bone,  with  one  bone,  \  Os  magnum. 

4TH  Metacarpal  bone,  with  two  bones,        \  ^^^  metacarpal. 

'        {  5'»'H  metacarpal. 

5TH  Metacarpal  bone,  with  one  bone,  \  Unciform. 

The  head  of  each  metacarpal  bone  articulates,  however,  with  a 
phalatix. 

Muscles  Attached  to  Metacarpal  Bones. 

All  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  wrist  joint,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  palmaris  longus,  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  a 
metacarpal  bone. 
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The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  affords  attachment  to  three 
muscles,  viz.^  the  flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  the  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis  and  the  first  dorsal  interosseous. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  affords  attachment  to 
five  muscles,  viz.^  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  the  first  and  second  dorsal  interossei  and  the  first 
palmar  interosseous  muscle. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger  affords  attachment  to 
four  muscles,  z;z>.,  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  the  ad- 
ductor pollicis  and  the  second  and  third  dorsal  interossei  mus- 
cles. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring  finger  affords  attachment  to 
three  muscles,  viz.^  the  third  and  fourth  dorsal  interossei  and  the 
second  palmar  interosseous  muscle. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger  affords  attachment  to 
five  muscles,  viz.^  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris 
the  opponens  minimi  digiti,  the  fourth  dorsal  and  the  third  palmar 
interosseous  muscles. 

Phalanges. 

The  phalanges  are  the  bones  of  the  fingers.  They  are  named 
from  their  arrangement  in  rows  the  first,  second  and  third,  from 
the  metacarpal  bone  forwards,  and  are  fourteen  in  number, — 
three  to  each  finger,  and  two  to  the  thumb.  They  are  classed  as 
long  bones  and  are  divisible  into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  shaft  is  compressed  from  before  backwards,  convex  on  its 
posterior  surface,  and,  in  front,  is  flat  with  raised  edges. 

The  metacarpal  extremity  of  the  first  row  of  phalanges  is  a 
simple  concave  articular  surface,  but  of  the  other  two  rows,  it  con- 
sists of  a  double  concavity  separated  by  a  slight  ridge. 

The  digital  extremities  of  the  first  and  second  rows  of  pha- 
langes present  a  pulley-like  surface,  which  is  concave  in  the  middle 
and  convex  upon  either  side.  The  terminal  extremity  of  the 
phalanx  of  each  finger  is  broad,  rough  and  expanded  into  a  semi- 
lunar crest. 

Muscles  Attached  to  the  Phalanges. 

The  deep  flexor  of  the  fingers  ifi  common  is  attached  to  the 
third  phalanges,  the  superficial  flexor  of  the  fingers  in  common  is 
inserted  into  the  second  phalanges,  and  the  common  extensor  of 
\\i^  fingers  is  attached  to  the  second  and  third  phalanges. 

In  the  thumby  the  first  phalanx  aftbrds  attachment  to  four 
muscles,  viz.,  the  adductor  pollicis,  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  the 
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abductor  pollicis  and  the  extensor  primi  intemodit  pollicis ;  and 
the  second  phalanx  to  two  muscles,  w>.,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
and  the  extensor  secundi  ihternodii  pollicis. 

In  the  second^  third  and  fourth  fingers^  the  first  phalanx  affords 
attachment  to  one  dorsal  and  one  palmar  interosseous  muscle, 
and,  in  the  lUtU  finger^  the  first  phalanx  affords  attachment  to 
the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  the  flexor  minimi  digiti  and  one 
palmar  interosseous. 

In  all  of  the  fingers,  save  the  thumb,  the  second  phalanges 
afford  attachment  to  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum  and  the  ex- 
tensor communis  digitorum,  while  the  last  plialanges  of  these 
Angers  afford  attachment  to  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  and 
the  extensor  communis  digitorum  muscles. 
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BONES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  skeleton  of  the  lower  extremity,  as  before  stated,  com- 
prises thirty  bones. 

Each  lower  extremity  is  composed  of  three  segments,  viz.  : 

1.  Thigh, 

2.  L^. 

^  Tarsus. 

3.  Foot    \  Metatarsus. 

(  Digits. 

The  thigh  is  constituted  by  one  bone,  viz.y  the  femur. 

The  leg  is  composed  of  three  bones,  viz.y  the  patella,  the  tibia, 
and  the  fibula. 

The  foot  has  three  segments  and  twenty-six  bones,  viz,^  i.  tar- 
sus, seven  bones ;  2.  metatarsus,  five  bones ;  3.  digits,  fourteen 
bones,  (phalanges.) 

FEMUR. 

The  femur  is  a  long  bone,  divisible,  like  other  bones  in  the 
same  class,  into  a  shaft,  a  superior  and  an  inferior  extremity. 

Upper  Extremity. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  presents  for  examination,  i.  a  heady 
2,  a  necky  3.  a  great  trochanter,  4.  a  lesser  trochanter. 

The  head  forms  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  sphere  and  presents  a 
small  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum 
teres. 

The  neck  is  situated  between  the  head  and  the  trochanter  and 
is  longest  and  most  inclined  in  youth,  growing  shorter 
and  more  horizontal  as  age  advances.  It  is  a  quad- 
rangular process  of  bone,  directed  inwards,  upwards, 
and  a  little  forwards.  It  is  flattened,  from  before 
backwards,  so  that  it  is  much  greater  in  the  vertical 
than  in  the  antero-posterior  direction.  In  adult  life  it 
forms  an  angle  of  120^-125**  with  the  shaft. 

The  greater  trochanter  is  large,  quadrilateral  in  shape,  and  is 
most  prominent  posteriorly.  To  its  outer  surface  is 
attached  the  gluteus  medius  muscle.  Its  inner  sur- 
face presents  the  so-called  digital  fossa  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  obturator  externus  muscle.  Its  upper  bor- 
der affords  attachment  for  the  obturator  internus,  the 
two  gemelli  and  the  pyriformis  muscles.  Its  anterior 
border  affords  attachment  for  the  gluteus   minimus 
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muscle.  The  so-called  intertrochanteric  line  of  the 
femur  extends  from  the  greater  trochanter  to  the 
lesser,  and  forms  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone. 
The  lesser  trochanter  is  small  and  conical  in  shape  and  affords 
attachment  to  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles. 

Lower  Extremity. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  femur  is  broad  and  is  expanded 
into  two  prominent  processes,  called  the  external  and 
internal  condyles^  separated  by  a  notch,  behind,  called 
the  inter-condyloid  notch  which  lodges  the  two  crucial 
ligaments. 

Of  these  two  condyles,  the  outer  is  the  broadest  and 
longest^  so  that  if  the  bone  be  placed  vertically  it  pro- 
jects full  one-half  inch  below  the  inner,  since  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  is  directed  inwards  towards  the  median  line 
and  therefore  requires  additional  length  upon  that  side. 

The  outer  condyle  affords  attachment  for  the  exter- 
nal lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  popliteus 
muscle,  and  the  gastrocnemius  muscle. 

The  inner  condyle  affords  attachment  for  the  inter- 
nal lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  the  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  musclfe. 

The  points  of  bone  upon  either  condyle  of  the 
femur,  called  the  tuberosities  of  the  condyles,  give  at- 
tachment to  the  lateral  ligaments.  They  are  situated 
behind  and  not  in  front  of  the  centre  of  motion. 

Shaft. 

The  shaft  of  the  femur  is  rounded  in  front  and  covered  with 
muscles,  but  behind  it  is  raised  into  a  rough  and  prom- 
inent ridge  called  the  linea  aspera.  Of  all  the  bones 
in  the  body  it  most  nearly  resembles  a  cylinder.  It  is 
not  quite  straight,  but  is  slightly  curved  in  front.  At 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  bone,  the  linea  aspera  di- 
vides into  two  ridges,  called  the  external  and  internal 
condyloid,  which  descend  to  the  two  condyles  of  the 
femur  and  enclose  a  triangular  space,  called  the  popli- 
teal space,  upon  which  rests  the  popliteal  artery,  while, 
above,  two  lines  can  be  traced  from  the  linea  aspera  to 
the  trochanters.  The  internal  condyloid  ridge  is  less 
marked  than  the  external^  and  presents  a  broad  and 
shallow  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  femoral  artery. 
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The  nutrient  foramen  is  situated  in  or  near  the  linea 
aspera^  at  about  one-third  from  its  upper  extremity, 
and  is  directed  obliquely  from  below  upwards. 

Muscles  Attached  to  the  Femur. 

The  femur  affords  attachment  to  twenty-three  muscles,  as 
follows : 

To  its  upper  fifth,     10 
To  its  shaft,  10 

To  its  lower  fifth,       3 

Total,      23 

Occasionally  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  muscle  takes  its  origin 
from  the  femur,  in  which  case  the  total  of  muscles  reaches  twen- 
ty-four. The  following  table  illustrates  the  points  of  attachment 
of  these  twenty-three  muscles : 


^Attached  to  the  greater  trocAanter. (8)  ^ 


The  Fe- 
mur af- 
fords at- 
tachm'  t^ 
to  23 
muscles 
as  fol- 
lows: 


^Gluteus  medius. 

Gluteus  minimus. 

Pyriformis. 

Gemellus  superior. 

Obturator  intemus. 

Gemellus  inferior. 

Obturator  extemus. 
^  Quadratus  femoris. 


To  tht  lesser  trvcAanter (2)  |  fj^°*^™*«^^- 

'  Anterwr  surface (2)  j 

rLincaaspera(2)|y*^{ 


To  the  shafi. 


1 


Posterior  sur-  (8) 
fcue. 


Interstices.    (6)  ^ 


Crureus. 
Sub-crureus. 

Vastus  extemus. 
us  intemus. 

'  Gluteus  maximus. 
Pectineus. 
Biceps  flexor  cruris. 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  magnus. 
Adductor  brevis. 


( Gastrocnemius. 

.To  lower  fifth    (3)  -j  Plantaris. 

(  Poplitcus. 

Total,   23 

Articulations  of  the  Femur. 


The  femur  articulates  with  three  bones,  namely:  the  os  inno- 
minatum,  the  tibia,  and  the  patella. 

Development  of  the  Femur. 

This  bone  is  developed  by  five  centres  of  ossification,  which 
are  distributed  as  follows : 
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(i)  One  for  the  shaft  and  ruck,  which  appears  at  the  5th  month  of  foetal  life. 

(2)  "      "     "     lower  extremity,    "  "  "      9th      "        "         " 

(3)  "     "    "    Aftf</ of  the  bone,  **  *•  "      end  of  ist  year  of  age. 

(4)  "      "     "    greater  trochanter,  ««  -  «      4th  •• 

(5)  •*      "    *•    lesser  trochanter,    "  "  "     14th  **        •• 

BONES   OF   THE   LEG. 

The  bones  of  the  leg  are  three  in  number,  viz. : 

1.  The  patella,  or  knee-pan. 

2.  The  tibia,  or  shin-bone. 

3.  The  fibula. 

If  the  patella  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  bone,  for  it  is  often 
classed  as  one  of  the  sesamoid  bone,  it  affords  attachment  to  four 
muscles,  viz.  : 

Rectus  femoris. 
Vastus  externus. 
Crureus. 
Vastus  intemus. 

The  patella  is  a  triangular-shaped  bone  and  presents  two  sur- 
faces, called  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  surfaces,  a  base,  which 
looks  upwards,  and  an  apex,  which  looks  downwards. 

TYi^  posterior  surface  has  a  ridge  dividing  it  into  two  portions. 

The  anterior  surface  is  convex  and  is  perforated  with  numer- 
ous apertures,  through  which  pass  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the 
bone. 

The  base  of  the  bone  is  that  border  which  is  directed  upwards 
and  which  affords  attachment  for  the  muscles  mentioned  above. 

The  apex  of  the  bone  is  that  border  which  is  directed  down- 
wards and  which  affords  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  patellae. 

The  patella  articulates  with  one  bone,  viz,y  the  femur.  It  also 
enters  into  the  formation  of  the  knee-joint. 

TIBIA. 

The  tibia,  or  shin-bone,  is  the  large  bone  of  the  leg.  It  is 
prismoidal  in  form  and  is  divisible  into  a  shaft,  an  upper  and  a 
lower  extremity. 

Upper  Extremity. 

The  upper  extremity  or  head  of  the  tibia  is  of  large 
size  and  is  expanded  upon  either  side  into  two  bony 
projections  called  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  head  and  tuberosities  artic- 
ulates with  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  articular 
surface  upon  the  inner  tuberosity  is  oval  in  shape,  and 
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that  upon  the  external  tuberosity  is  broad  and  nearly 
circular. 

On  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  between  its  two 
articular  surfaces,  is  a  projection  of  bone  called  its 
spinous  process^  and,  behind  this  process,  a  rough  de- 
pression for  the  attachment  of  the  crucial  ligaments  of 
the  knee-joint. 

On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  be- 
tween the  two  tuberosities,  is  a  prominent  elevation 
of  bone  called  the  tubercle^  for  the  insertion  of  the  lig- 
amentum  patellae. 

Posteriorly,  the  tuberosities  are  separated  by  a  shal- 
low notch,  called  the  popliteal  notch,  which  affords 
attachment  for  the  posterior  crucial  ligament. 


The  shaft  of  the  tibia  presents  three  surfaces :  an 
internal,  which  is  subcutaneous  and  superficial ;  an  ex- 
ternal, which  is  concave  and  marked  by  a  sharp  ridge 
for  the  insertion  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and 
a  posterior,  which  is  grooved  for  the  insertion  of 
muscles. 

Upon  the  posterior  surface,  near  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  bone,  is  an  oblique  ridge  called  t\iQ  popliteal  line ^ 
which  affords  attachment  to  the  fascia  of  the  popliteus 
muscle,  and,  below  this  line,  the  orifice  of  the  nutrient 
canal  is  perceived,  which  is  directed  downwards. 

Lower  Extremity. 

This  portion  of  the  tibia  is  prolonged,  on  its  inner 
side,  into  a  large  process,  called  the  internal  malleolus. 
Upon  the  outer  side,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia 
is  concave  and  triangular  in  form.  It  articulates,  on 
its  outer  surface,  with  the  other  bone  of  the  leg,  viz., 
the  fibula,  and,  at  its  extremity,  with  the  astragalus, 
one  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. 

Muscles  Attached  to  Tibia. 

The  muscles  attached  to  the  tibia  are  fourteen  in  number. 
They  may  be  thus  classified : 


The  TIBIA  af- 
fords attach- 
ment   to    14 
muscles,    as 
follows : 
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(Rectus  femoris. 
Vastus  interaus. 
END (8)1  r  Sartorius. 

[to  the  internal  surface,  (4)^  ?'^*^.!'*%. 

V  •      »  ^^' j  Semiiendinosus. 

\  Semimembranosas. 

{(  Tibialis  anticas. 
To  the  external  surface^  (2)  \  Extensor  longus  dig- 
(      itonim. 
rPopliieus. 
I  Tibialis  posticus. 
To  \}i^  posterior  surface^  (4)'<  Soleus. 

I  Flexor  longus  digi- 
(^     torum. 

Total,   14 

Of  these  fourteen  muscles,  the  first  four  are  indirectly  attached 
to  the  tibia  by  means  of  the  Hgamentum  patellae,  and  only  five  of 
the  fourteen  muscles  arise  from  the  bone,  the  rest  making  it  their 
point  of  insertion. 

The  tibia  has  the  largest  nutrient  foramen  of  any  bone  in  the 
body. 

Articulations  of  Tibia. 

The  tibia  articulates  with  three  bones,  vtz,,  the  femur,  the 
fibula,  and  the  astragalus.  It  enters  into  the  formation  of  two 
joints,  viz,y  the  knee  and  ankle  joints. 

Development. 

The  tibia  develops  by  three  centres  of  ossification,  viz.^  one  for 
the  shaft,  and  one  for  each  extremity.  That  for  the  shaft  appears 
about  the  5th  week  of  foetal  life,  that  for  the  upper  extremity 
about  the  time  of  birth,  and  that  for  the  lower  extremity  at  about 
the  second  year. 

FIBULA. 

The  fibula  is  a  long  and  slender  bone,  prismoidal  in  shape  and 
divisible  into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

Upper  Extremity. 

This  portion  of  the  bone  is  termed  its  kead.  It  is 
thick  and  large,  and  marked  by  a  concave  surface 
which  articulates  with  the  external  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia.  At  its  external  portion,  is  perceived  a  thick  and 
rough  prominence,  to  which  is  attached  the  external 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint,  and,  behind,  a  pro- 
cess, called  the  styloid  process,  exists  for  the  insertion 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
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The  head  of  the  fibula  is  one  of  the  prominent  bony 
points  of  the  knee,  and  lies  about  on  the  same  level  as 
does  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 

Lower  Extremity. 

This  portion  of  the  fibula  forms  the  external  malle^ 
olus.  On  its  inner  surface  is  a  triangular  facet  for  artic- 
ulation with  the  astragalus.  The  posterior  portion  is 
grooved  for  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles. 

Shaft. 

The  shaft  of  the  fibula  presents  three  surfaces,  an 
external,  internal,  and  posterior,  and  three  borders. 

The  external  surface  affords  attachment  to  the  two 
peronei  muscles. 

The  internal  surface  is  marked,  along  its  middle  por- 
tion, by  the  interosseous  ridge  for  the  attachment  of 
the  interosseous  membrane. 

The  posterior  surface  is  twisted  and  presents,  at 
about  its  middle,  the  nutrient  foramen  of  the  bone 
which  is  directed  downwards. 

The  shaft  of  the  fibula  arches  backwards,  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  affords  little 
•  if  any  assistance  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body. 
The  difference  in  the  curve  of  the  shafts  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  leg  has  a  practical  value  in  performing 
amputations  in  this  region,  since  the  direction  of  the 
flap  incisions  is  modified  in  accordance  with  it. 

Muscles  Attached  to  Fibula. 

The  fibula  affords  attachment  to  nine  muscles,  as  follows : 


The  Fibula  affords  attach- 


'To  the  styloid  process , . .  (i)-{  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 

( Extensor  longus  digitomm 
To  the  ahierior  surface^  (3)  •{  Extensor  proprius  poUicis. 

( Peroneus  tertius. 


ment  to  9  muscles,  as  fol-  -{  ,  Soleus 


lows: 


.  (3)  j 

Lto  the  e.Umai  sur/a..,  (,)  j  ^--^  '-f-- 


To  iht  posterior  surface,  (3)  \  Tibialis  posticus. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis. 


Articulations  of  Fibula. 

The  fibula  articulates  with  only  two  bones,  viz,,  the  tibia  and 
the  astragalus. 

Development  of  Fibula. 

The  fibula  is  developed  by  three  centres  of  ossification  ;  one  for 
the  shaft,  and  one  for  each  extremity.     In  the  fibula,  the  centre 
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for  the  shaft  appears  rather  later  than  in  the  tibia;  that  for  the 
lower  extremity  appears  in  the  second  year;  and  that  for  the 
upper,  not  until  the  fourth  year  of  age. 

In  this  bone,  the  portion  exhibiting  the  first  trace  of  ossifica- 
tion is  the  first  to  unite,  being  situated  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone,  or  in  the  external  malleolus.  This  is  an  exception  to  a 
general  law  of  ossification,  but  is  still  an  observance  of  that  law 
which  is  governed  by  the  direction  of  the  nutrient  canaL 

General  Summary. 

I.  Of  the  twenty-three  muscles  attached  to  the  femur, 

16  move  the  thigh  on  the  trunk  and  vice- versa. 
6  move  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  and  vice-versa. 
I  moves  the  foot  upon  the  thigh  and  vice-versa. 

II.  Of  the  fourteen  muscles  attached  to  the  tibia, 

9  are  attached  to  the  upper  fifth  and  move  the  leg 

upon  the  thigh  and  vice-versa. 
5  are  attached  to  the  shaft  and  move  the  foot  on  tht 

leg  and  vice-versa. 

III.  Of  the  nute  muscles  attached  to  the  fibula, 

I  is  attached  to  the  upper  end   and  moves   the  leg 

upon  the  thigh  and  vice-versa. 
8  are  attached  to  the  shaft  and  move  the  foot  upon 

the  leg  and  vice-versa. 

BONES    OF   THE    FOOT. 

The  foot  is  composed  of  twenty-six  bones,  and  is  divided  into 
three  segments,  as  follows  : 

1st.    Tarsus,  7  bones. 
2nd.  Metatarsus,  5  bones. 
3rd.    Digits  (5),  14  bones. 

I.  The  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  seven  in  number,  and  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : 

Astragalus,  i. 

Calcaneum,  I. 

Scaphoid,  I. 

Cuneiform,  3. 

Cuboid,  I. 

Total,      7  bones. 

II.  The  metatarsal  bones  are  five  in  number  and  are  named 
in  numerical  order  from  within  outwards,  or  from  the  tibial  to- 
wards the  fibular  side  of  the  foot. 


/ 
/ 
/ 
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III,  The  digits  arc  also  five  in  number,  and  each  consists  of 
three  bones,  named  phalanges,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
toe  or  "  hallux,"  which  has  only  two.  The  phalanges  are  four- 
teen in  number  and  are  counted  from  behind  forwards,  or  from 
the  heel  towards  the  toes.  The  digits  are  named  numerically 
from  within  outwards. 

Plan  of  the  Bones  of  the  Foot. 


MetaUnos. 
Gueiform. 


■^^L-'^-^^J 


1  I 
1  I 
1_J_ 


3rdr< 


Internd  por-      External  por- 
tioa,  l6  bonei.      tion.  lo  bones. 

This  diagram  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  relative  position  of  the  bones  to  each  other  as  well  as  the 
situation  of  the  various  amputations  which  are  performed  in  this 
region. 

It  also  illustrates  some  points  of  anatomical  value,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  student  is  not  always  directed,  viz.  : 

I.  The  bones  of  the  foot  may  be  divided  into  two  lateral  halves, 
the  external  half  comprising  ten  bones,  and  the  internal  half  com- 
prising sixteen  bones. 

II.  The  bones  of  the  foot  are  seen,  in  the  second  place,  to  be 
capable  of  being  divided  transversely  \a  the  following  regions: 
I,  between  each  row  of  the  phalanges,  2,  at  the  junction  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  with  the  tarsus,  3,  in  the  middle  of  the  tarsus, 
between  the  scaphoid  and  the  cuboid  bones,  in  front,  and  the  as- 
tragalus and  the  os  calcis,  behind.  The  operations  of  Hey  and 
Chopart  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  consist  therefore  of  disarticu- 
lating certain  bones  of  the  foot  from  each  other. 
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III.  Chopart's  operation  consists  in  removing  all  the  bones  of 
the  foot  except  two,  viz.^  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus;  Hey's, 
in  removing  all  the  bones  of  the  foot  except  those  of  the  tarsus. 

IV.  All  of  the  tarsal  bones  articulate  vfixhfour  bones  with  the 
following  exception : 

Os  calcisy  with  two  bones. 
External  Cuneiform^  with  six  bones. 

TARSAL   BONES. 
The  seven  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  tarsus 
have  been  previously  enumerated  under  the  description  of  the 
bones  of  the  foot.     Each  one,  however,  presents  certain  points  of 
interest,  and  each  will  therefore  receive  a  special  description. 

ASTRAGALUS. 

This  bone  may  be  recognized  by  a  rounded  head,  a  broad 
articular  facet  upon  its  convex  surface,  and  two  articular  facets, 
separated  by  a  deep  groove,  upon  its  concave  surface. 

This  bone  is  divisible  into  six  surfaces,  a  superior,  an  inferior, 
an  external,  an  internal,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

It  articulates  with  four  bones,  vis.^  the  tibia,  the  fibula,  the 
OS  calcis  and  the  scaphoid. 

OS  CALCIS. 

This  bone  may  be  distinguished  by  its  large  size  and  oblong 
shape,  also  by  a  large  and  irregular  portion  which  forms  the  head, 
and  which  is  directed  forwards,  and  by  two  articular  portions 
upon  its  upper  surface,  which  are  separated  by  a  deep  groove. 

The  os  calcis  posesses  six  surfaces,  viz,,  a  superior,  an  inferior, 
an  external,  and  an  internal,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

It  articulates  with  two  bones,  viz.,  the  astragalus  and  the  cuboid. 

The  OS  calcis  affords  attachment  to  eight  muscles  as  follows : 


The  Os  Calcis  affords  at- 
tachment  to   eight  mus-" 
cles,  as  follows : 


'To  the  upper  surf  ace . . .  .(i)-{  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

{Abductor  polUcis. 
Flexor  brevis  digitonim. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  accessor! us. 

( Gastrocnemius, 
/ro  i\it posterior  surface. {2^)  -JPlantaris. 

(  Soleus. 

T\iQ  plantar  fascia  derives  its  attachment  from  the  under  sur- 
face of  this  bone. 

SCAPHOID. 
This  bone  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  boat.     Itpo^ 
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sesses  two  surfaces,  viz.,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior ;  two  bor- 
ders a  superior  and  an  inferior ;  and  two  extremities — one  broad, 
the  other  pointed  and  thick. 

The  anterior  surface  is  marked  by  three  facets  which  articu- 
late with  the  three  cuneiform  bones. 

The  posterior  surface  is  concave  to  articulate  with  the  head 
of  the  astragalus. 

On  the  internal  and  lower  portion  of  the  bone  is  a  projection, 
termed  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon 
of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle. 

Externally  is  sometimes  perceived  ^  facet  for  articulation  with 
the  cuboid. 

The  scaphoid  bone  articulates  with  four  bones,  viz,,  the  astra- 
galus, and  the  three  cuneiform  bones.  In  rare  instances,  it  artic- 
ulates with  the  cuboid. 

It  affords  attachment  to  only  one  muscle,  z//>.,  the  tibialis  pos- 
ticus muscle. 

CUBOID. 

This  bone  is  so  called  from  its  form.  It  presents  three  artic- 
ular surfaces,  viz,,  an  anterior,  a  posterior  and  an  internal ;  and 
three  non-articular  snrfaces,  viz,,  a  superior,  an  inferior  and  an 
external. 

The  superior  non-articular  surface  helps  to  form  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot ;  the  inferior  is  grooved  for  the  peroneus  longus  muscle. 

'Wi^  posterior  articular  surface  joins  the  os-calcis ;  the  anterior 
articulates  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  while  the 
interrial  articulates  with  the  external  cuneiform  bone. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  cuboid  bone  articulates, 
like  most  of  the  tarsal  bones,  with/i7«r  bones,  viz,,  the  os  calcis, 
the  external  cuneiform  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

The  cuboid  affords  attachment  to  one  muscle,  viz,,  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis. 

CUNEIFORM   BONES. 

These  three  bones  are  all  six-sided  and  wedged-shaped.  They 
each  present  a  dorsal  surface,  a  plantar  surface,  a  posterior  surface, 
an  anterior  surface  and  two  lateral  surfaces. 

Th^  posterior  surfaces  articulate  with  the  scaphoid,  the  anterior 
siirfaces  articulate  with  the  metatarsal  bones,  the  lateral  surfaces 
articulate  with  each  other,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  other  bones, 
viz,  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  cuboid. 

The  dorsal  and  plantar  surfaces  of  each  of  the  cuneiform  bones 
have  no  special  points  of  interest,  save  in  the  internal  cuneiform 
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bone.  In  this  bone,  the  dorsal  surface  presents  a  groove  for  the 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle,  and,  on  its  plantar  surface, 
a  tubercle  for  the  insertion  for  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle. 

The  internal  and  middle  cuneiform  bones  each  articulate  with 
four  bones,  but  the  external  cuneiform  articulates  with  six^  since 
three  metatarsal  bones  are  in  contact  with  it. 

The  internal  cuneiform  affords  attachment  to  two  muscles^  viz,^ 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  tibialis  posticus. 

The  middle  cuneiform  bone  affords  attachment  to  one  muscle^ 
viz.,  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  external  cuneiform  bone,  at  its  inferior  surface,  also 
affords  attachment  to  one  muscle,  viz.^  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis 
muscle. 

METATARSAL   BONES. 

The  metatarsal  bones  are  five  in  number,  are  long  bones,  and 
are  divisible,  therefore,  into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  shaft  of  each  is  prismoidal  in  form  and  is  compressed  from 
side  to  side. 

The  tarsal  extremity  or  base  of  each  bone  is  square  in  shape 
and  articulates  with  the  tarsal  bones  and  with  each  other. 

The  anterior  extremity  forms  a  rounded  head,  circumscribed 
by  a  constricted  portion  tailed  the  neck^  and  articulates  with  the 
first  row  of  phalanges. 

Peculiarities  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  first  metatarsal  bone  is  shorter  and  larger  than 
the  rest.     It  forms  the  inner  border  of  the  foot. 

The  second  metatarsal  bone  is  the  longest  and  the 
largest  of  the  remaining  four.  At  its  base  it  has  three 
articular  facets^  since  it  joins  with  three  cuneiform 
bones. 

The  third  metatarsal  bone  has  two  facets  on  the 
outer  side  of  its  base  and  is  of  small  size. 

Tht^  fourth  metatarsal  bone  is  of  small  size  and  has 
a  single  articular  facet  upon  each  side  of  its  base. 

The  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  recognized  by  its  broad 
base  and  by  the  absence  of  an  articular  facet  on  its  outer 
side. 
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Plan  of  the  Metatarsal  Articulation, 

Cuneiform. 


f 

CVBOIO 

Metatarsal  bones. 

In  this  diagram  are  represented,  the  three  cuneiform  and  cuboid 
bones  and  the  five  metatarsal  bones. 

The  lines  represent  the  points  of  articulation  of  the  second 
and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  first  metatarsal  bone  has 
only  one  point  of  articulation  with  the  tarsus,  that  the  second  has 
three^  that  the  third  has  one^  that  the  fourth  has  twOy  and  that  the 
fifth  has  ofie. 

A  person,  jumping  and  alighting  upon  the  toes,  has  twenty-two 
joints  and  forty-four  articulations  to  distribute  the  shock.  These 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 


Metatarsal  Articulations, 

8. 

Tarsus  (7x4) 

28. 

Tibia, 

3. 

Fibula, 

2. 

Femur, 

2. 

OS   INNOMINATUM, 

I. 

Total    44.-T-2=22  joints. 

If  concussion  is  received  upon  the  heel,  only  six  joints  and 
twelve  articulations  distribute  the  shock.  These  six  joints  are 
as  follows : 


Os  Calcis, 

I. 

Astragalus, 

3- 

Tibia, 

3- 

Fibula, 

2. 

Femur, 

2. 

Os  Innomjnatum, 

I. 

Total  i2.-f-2  =  6  joints. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  oi  articulations  has  been 
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divided  by  two  to  indicate  the  actual  number  of  joints^  to  which 
the  shock  is  carried,  since  the  total  number  of  articulations  of 
each  bone  has  been  enumerated  and  thus  the  actual  number  of 
joints  has  been  doubled. 

Points  of  Surgical  Interest. 

The  following  bony  points,  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  arc 
oi  surgical  value,  since  they  afford  guides  to  the  various  amputa- 
tions in  this  region. 

1.  The  tuberosity  of  the  oscalcisy  at  the  extremity  of 

the  heel. 

2.  The  vmer  malleolus^  in  front  of  the  heel  and  oppo- 

site the  ankle  joint. 

3.  The  anterior  projection  of  the  os  calcis^  one  inch  be- 

low the  malleolus. 

4.  The  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  one  inch  in  front 

of  the  malleolus. 

5.  The  ifttcrnal  cuneiform  bone^  in  front  of  the  tubercle 

of  the  scaphoid. 

6.  The  projection  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  at  the 

base  of  the  great  toe. 

7.  The  extremities  of  the  pfialanges  of  the  great  toe. 
Upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the  following  bony  points  are 

perceived,  from  behind   forwards,  which  possess   a  surgical  im- 
portance. 

1.  The  external  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis. 

2.  The  exterftal  malleolus,  which  descends  lower  and 

does  not  extend  as  far  forwards  as  the  inner. 

3.  Th^  peroneal  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis^  which  lies  one 

inch  below  the  malleolus. 

4.  The  projection  of  the  base  of  the  ^th  metatarsal  bone. 

PHALANGES. 

There  are  two  phalanges  in  the  great  toe,  and  three  in  the 
other  toes,  as  in  the  hand.  They  are  long  bones,  divisible  into  a 
central  portion  of  the  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  phalanges  of  the  first  row  are  convex,  above,  concave, 
upon  the  under  surface,  and  compressed,  from  side  to  side.  The 
posterior  extremity  has  a  single  concave  articular  surface,  for  the 
head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  ;  and  the  anterior  extremity,  a  /«/- 
ley-like  surface,  for  the  second  phalanx. 

The  second  phalanges  are  short  and  diminutive,  but  somewhat 
broader  than  the  first  row. 
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The  thirds  or  ungual  phalanges,  including  the  second  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe,  are  flattened,  from  above  downwards,  and  ex- 
panded laterally,  at  the  base,  to  articulate  with  the  second  row, 
and,  at  the  opposite  extremity,  to  support  the  nail  and  the  round- 
ed extremity  of  the  toe. 

The  first  row  of  phalanges  articulates  with  the  metatarsal 
bones  and  the  second  phalanges. 

The  second  row,  in  the  great  toe,  articulates  with  the  first  pha- 
lanx, and,  in  the  other  toes,  with  the  first  and  third  phalanges. 

The  third  row  articulates  with  the  second  row  of  phalanges, 
in  all  the  toes  but  the  great  toe,  where  the  third  phalanx  is 
wanting. 

MUSCLES  ATTACHED  TO  PHALANGES. 

First  Row. 

In  the  great  toe,  the  abductor  pollicis,  the  adductor 
pollicis,  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  the  transversus  pedis 
and  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  brevis  digito- 
rum,  are  inserted. 

In  the  second  toe,  the  first  and  second  dorsal  in- 
terosseous and  the  first  lumbricalis  muscles  are  in- 
serted. 

In  the  third  toe,  the  third  dorsal  and  first  palmar 
interosseous  and  the  second  lumbricalis  muscle  are 
inserted. 

In  t\iQ  fourth  toe,  the  fourth  dorsal  and  second  palmar 
interosseous  and  the  third  lumbricalis  muscles  are 
inserted. 

In  the  fifth  toe,  the  third  plantar  interosseus,  the 
abductor  minimi  digiti,  the  flexor  minimi  digiti,  and 
the  fourth  lumbricalis  muscle  are  inserted. 

Second  Row. 

In  the  great  toe,  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  and  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  are  inserted. 

In  the  other  four  toes  the  extensor  longus  digitorum, 
one  slip  of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  except  in  the 
little  toe,  and  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  muscles  are 
inserted. 

Third  Row. 

Two  slips  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  extensor 
longus  and  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum  muscles  are  inserted  into  each 
phalanx. 
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ARTHROLOGY  OR  SYNDESMOLOGY. 

The  nahie  articulation,  synonymous  with  joint,  is  given,  in 
descriptive  anatomy,  to  the  connection  subsisting,  in  the  recent 
skeleton,  between  any  of  the  denser  component  parts,  whether 
bone  or  cartilage. 

Articulations  or  joints  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes,  as 
follows : 

(  Dentata. 
Suture.  \  Serrata. 
(  Limbosa 

Harmonia. 
Schindylesis. 
^  Gomphosis. 

II.  Amphiarthrosis,  synchondrosis,  or  symphysis,  (limited  motion.) 

i  Enarthrosis  (ball  and  socket  joint.) 

III.  Diarthrosis,  (free  motion)  3  varieties \  Ginglymus  (hinge  joint.) 

(  Arthrodia  (gliding  joint.) 


I.  Synarthrosis,  (immovable)  4  varieties. 


The  following  structures  enter  into  the  formation,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  of  all  the  joints  : 

1.  Bone,  (articular  lamella.) 

2.  Ligaments. 

3.  Cartilage,  (articular,  costal,  or  membraniform.) 

4.  Fibro-cartilage. 

5.  Synovial  membrane. 

The  LIGAMENTS  are  usually  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
although  two  ligaments  of  the  body  are  composed  purely  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue.  These  two  ligaments  are  the  ligamentum  sub-flava 
and  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  both  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
vertebral  column. 

Ligaments  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes:  ist, 
capsular ;  2nd,  fascicular  ;  3rd,  funicular. 

Capsular  ligaments  (from  capsula,  a  small  coffer  or  box)  are 
barrel-shaped  expansions,  attached  by  their  extremities  around 
the  margin  of  the  articulating  surfaces  composing  the  joint. 

Funicular  ligaments  {funis,  a  rope)  are  those  which  resemble 
a  cord  in  their  appearance. 

Fascicular  ligaments  {fascis,  a  bundle)  are  flattened  bands, 
more  or  less  expanded,  somewhat  like  a  riband,  and  comprise  the 
remaining  varieties. 

Cartilage  is  divided  into  two  varieties,  viz,,  temporary  and 
permanent.  The  latter  is  divided  into  (i)  articular,  (2)  costal,  (3) 
membraniform. 

Articular  cartilage  is  either  disposed  as  a  thin  layer  between 
two  articular  surfaces,  or  it  forms  an  encrustation  upon  the  artic- 
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ular  ends  of  bones,  entering  into  the  composition  of  diathrodial 
or  movable  joints. 

Fibro-cartilage  may  be  either  circumferential^  where  it  helps  to 
deepen  cavities ;  2,  connective^  where  it  helps  to  bind  parts  to- 
gether; J,  inter-articulary  where  it  tends  to  separate  opposing 
bones,  and  4,  stratiform^  where  it  lines  grooves  for  tendons. 

The  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints  may  be,  1st,  articular^ 
where  they  serve  simply  to  lubricate  the  joint ;  2nd,  vesicular^ 
where  they  form  shut  sacs,  called  bursas;  3rd,  vaginal^  where 
they  form  a  sheath  for  tendons. 

The  following  table  illustrates  by  a  tree-like  figure,  the  three 
principal  divisions  of  joints  and  the  subdivisions  of  each. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  amphiarthrosis  (joints  with  limited 
motion)  is  divided  into  three  distinct  types,  called  respectively, 
synchondrosis,  syndesmosis,  syssarcosis;  that  synarthrosis  (im- 
movable articulations)  comprises  four  types,  which  are  respect- 
ively named  sutura,  harmonia,  schindylesis,  and  gomphosis  ;  and 
finally,  that  diarthrosis  (joints  with  free  motion)  comprises  three 
principal  forms,  called  respectively,  arthrodia,  ginglymus,  and 
enarthrosis. 

Diagram  of  the  Varieties  of  Joints. 


Enarthonia.  [ 


Arthrology. 

Each  of  these  types  will  be  considered  in  their  order. 
Synchondrosis y  or  symphysis,  means  union  by  cartilage. 
Syndesmosis  means  union  by  ligament. 
Syssarcosis  means  union  by  muscular  tissue. 
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Suture  means  union  of  bone  by  a  series  of  processes  aixl 
indentations,  which  fit  into  each  other.  It  is  often 
divided  as  follows : 

Sutura  dentata,  where  the  interlocking  processes  are 
large  and  extensive,  as  in  the  sagittal  and  1am- 
bdoidal  sutures. 
Sutura  serrata,  where  the  interlocking  processes  are 
smaller  and  more  regularly  distributed,  as  in  the 
temporary  suture  of  the  frontal  bone. 
Sutura  limbosa^  where  the  articular  surfaces  are  bev- 
elled, and  one  overlaps  the  other,  as  in  the  fronto- 
parietal suture, 
Harmonia  means  a  mere  apposition  of  two  rough  bony  sur- 
faces, as  is  found  between  the  two  halves  of  the  upper 
jaw  and  in  the  temporo-parietal  suture. 
Schindylesis  means  the  insertion  of  a  thin  plate  of  bone  into  a 
cleft,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  turo  plates  of 
another  bone,  as  is  perceived  in  the  articulation  of  the 
rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  with  the  vomer. 
Gontphosis  means  the  implantation  of  one  bone  into  a  process 
of  another  bone,  of  which  the  teeth,  by  their  insertion 
into  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaws,  afford  examples. 
Enarthrosis  means  the  articulation  of  a  globular  head  of  a 
long  bone  into  a  cup-shaped  cavity.     It  is  also  called 
the  balUand'Socket  joint y  and  an  example  of  it  is  af- 
forded in  the  articulation  of  the  femur  at  the  hip. 
Arthrodin  comprises  all  articulations  of  surfaces  which  are  flat 
or  nearly  so.     It  admits  of  only  a  gliding  movement, 
which  movement  is  never  extensive.     An  example  of 
this  form  of  articulation  is  afforded  where  the  acromion 
process  of  the  scapula  joins  with  the  clavicle. 
GinglymuSy  or  hinge-joint^  includes  all  joints  which  admit  of 
either  an  angular,  a  lateral,  or  a  rotary  motion.     By 
some   anatomists,  the   latter  form   of  articulation  is 
called  diarthrosis  rotatorius.     Examples  of  the  gingly- 
mus   form   of  articulation   are  present  in  the  knee, 
ankle,  elbow,  in  the  articulation  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  the  ulna,  and  in  the  articulation  of  the  atlas 
with  the  axis. 
Joints  admit  of  seven  varieties  of  motion^  viz. : 

1.  Flexion. 

2.  Extension. 

3.  Adduction, 
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4.  Abduction. 

5.  Rotation. 

6.  Circumduction. 

7.  Gliding  movement. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  movements,  the  hinge  and  ball-and 
socket  joints  are  most  prominently  useful.  In  the  next  four,  the 
ball-and-socket  joints  are  most  chiefly  used,  while,  in  the  latter, 
the  arthrodial  joints  are  alone  implicated. 

The  articular  lamella  differs  from  the  ordinary  bone  tissue  (i) 
in  containing  no  Haversian  canals,  (2)  its  lacunae  are  larger,  (3)  it 
contains  no  canaliculi. 

A. 

ARTICULATIONS    OF    THE    CRANIUM    WITH    THE 

SPINE. 

These  include  the  occipito-atloid,  the  occipito-axoid,  and  the 
atlo-axoid  articulations.  The  latter,  although  not  directly  affect- 
ing the  head,  cannot  well  be  separated  from  this  group. 

Occipito-atloid  Articulation. 

This  joint  is  a  double  arthrodia  between  the  condyles  of  the 
occipital  bone  and  the  superior  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas. 
Its  ligaments  are  seven  in  number,  as  follows  : 

Two  anterior  occipito-atloid. 
A  posterior  occipito-atloid. 
Two  lateral  occipito-atloid. 
Two  capsular. 
The  anterior  ligaments  are  two  in  number,  viz,  :  the  superficial, 
which  springs  from  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  is  attached  to  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the 
atlas ;  and  the  deep,  which  extends  from  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas. 
The  posterior  ligament  extends  from  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  foramen  magnum  to  the  upper  border  of  the  pos- 
terior arch  of  the  atlas. 

It  is  perforated  by  the  vertebral  arteries  and  sub- 
occipital nerves. 
The  lateral  ligaments  extend  from  the  jugular  processes  of  the 
occipital  bone  to  the  base  of  each  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  atlas. 
The  capsular  ligaments  surround  the  arthrodial  articulations, 
and  are  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  which  often 
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communicates  with  the  synovial  membrane  between 
the  odontoid  process  and  the  transverse  ligament  of 
the  atlas. 
The  articulation  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  with  the 
cups  of  the  atlas,  corresponds  nearly  to  a  line  drawn 
through  the  anterior  margins  of  the  mastoid  processes 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

OcciPiTO-AxoiD  Articulation. 

The  head  and  the  axis  do  not  touch  each  other,  but  neverthe- 
less, the  four  following  connecting  ligaments  exist : 

Occipito-axoid  ligament. 

Three  occipito-odontoid  ligaments,  comprising 
Two  lateral  or  check  ligaments. 
A  median  or  su«?pensory  ligament. 
The  occipito-axoid  ligament  is  a  continuation  upwards  of  the 
posterior  common  ligament  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae. 
The  check  ligaments  extend,  upon  either  side,  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  sides 
of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  near  to  its  apex. 
The  suspensory  ligament  extends  from   the  anterior  margin  of 
the  foramen  magnum  to  the  apex  of  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis. 

Atlo-axoid  Articulation. 

This  is  a  complex  joint,  consisting,  first,  of  a  double  arthrodia 
between  the  articular  processes  of  the  atlas  and  the 
axis,  and  also  of  a  double  diarthrosis  rotatorius  between 
the  odontoid  process  and  the  atlas. 
Its  ligaments  are  six  in  number,  which  are  as  follows : 
Two  anterior  atlo-axoid  ligaments. 
A  posterior  atlo-axoid  ligament. 
A  transverse  ligament. 
Two  capsular  ligaments. 
The  anterior  ligaments^  consist  of  a  superficial  ligament,  which 
extends  from  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas  to  the 
base  of  the  odontoid  process  and  the  body  of  the  axis ; 
and  a  deep  ligament  which  extends  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  base  of 
the  odontoid  process  and  the  body  of  the  axis. 
The  posterior  ligament  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
laminae  of  the  axis. 
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The  transverse  ligament  divides  the  ring  of  the  atlas  into  two 
portions,  and  embraces  the  neck  of  the  odontoid  process 
of  the  axis.     It  extends  between  the  tubercles^  on  the 
inner  surface  of  each  of  the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas. 
This  ligament  gives  off  two  fasciculi,  one  of  which 
passes  vertically  upwards,  and  the  other  downwards, 
and  thus  form,  with  the  transverse  band,  the  so-called 
cruciform  ligament. 
The  capsular  ligaments  surround  the  two  arthrodial  articulations. 
There  zx^four  synovial  membranes  connected  with  this  joint, 
one  lining  the  inner  surface  of  each  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments, one  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  odontoid 
process  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  arch  of 
the  atlas,  and  the  other  between  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  odontoid  process  and  the  transverse  ligament 
of  the  atlas. 

B. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  VERTEBRAE. 

The  vertebrae  are  joined  together  by  their  bodies,  their  laminae, 
their  articular  processes,  their  spinous  processes,  and  their  trans- 
verse processes. 

The  Bodies  are  united  by  three  sets  of  ligaments,  viz.  : 

I.  Intervertebral  discs. 

These  are  lenticular-shaped  discs  of  fibro-cartilage, 
which  are  firmly  adherent  to  the  bodies  of  the  ad- 
joining vertebrae. 

II.  The  anterior  common  ligament. 

This  ligament  joins  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  in 
front,  and  extends  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.     It 
is  attached  also  to  each  of  the  intervertebral  discs 
of  fibro-cartilage  between  the  vertebrae. 
III.  Tht  posterior  common  ligament. 

This  ligament  extends  between  the  posterior  sur- 
faces of  the  bodies  of  all  the  vertebrae  from  the  axis 
above  to  the  sacrum  below.     It  is  continuous,  at  its 
upper  portion,  with  the  occipito-axoid  ligament. 
The  ARTICULAR  PROCESSES  are  united  by  two  ligaments  called 
the  capsular  ligaments,  which  are  lined  internally  by  a 
synovial  membrane. 
The  LAMlNiE  are  joined  together  by  highly  elastic  bands,  one 

on  either  side,  called  the  ligamenta  subflava. 
The  SPINOUS  PROCESSES  are  joined  together  by  two  ligaments. 
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I.  The  interspinous  ligaments. 

These  connect  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  adjoin- 
ing spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 
II.  The  supraspinous  ligament. 

This  ligament  extends  from  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebrae  to  the  sacrum.     It  connects  the  apices  of 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 
The  TRANSVERSE  PROCESSES  are  joined  together  by  ligaments 
called  the  inter*transverse  ligaments  of  the  vertebral 
column.     They  are  often  insignificant  or  wanting  in 
the  cervical  region,  and  th^y  are  attached  to  the  adja- 
cent margins  of  the  adjoining  transverse  processes  of 
all  the  vertebrae. 

C. 

ARTICULATIONS   OF   THE    RIBS. 
The  ribs  have  five  distinct  points  of  articulation  which  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : 

I.  Costo-vertebral  articulations. 
II.  Costo-transverse  articulations. 

III.  Chondro-sternal  articulations. 

IV.  Chondro-costal  articulations. 
V.  Chondro-chondral  articulations. 

CosTO- Vertebral  Articulation. 

These  articulations  consist  of  a  double  arthrodia  between  the 
heads  of  each  rib  and  the  bodies  of  two  adjoining  vertebrae.  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule  exist  in  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  ribs,  which  articulate  with  only  one  vertebra  and  there- 
fore form  but  a  single  arthrodial  joint.  The  ligaments  of  these 
articulations  are  three  in  number,  viz. : 

I.  The  capsular  ligament^  which  surrounds  the  articular  sur- 
faces. 
II.  The  anterior  costo-vertebral  ligament,  or  stellate  ligament, 
consisting  of  three  fasciculi,  one  joined  to  the  vertebra 
above,  another  to  the  vertebra  below,  and  the  middle 
one  to  the  intervertebral  disc  between  them. 
III.  The  interarticular  costo-vertebral  ligament,  which  connects 
the  head  of  the  rib  to  an  interveterbral  disc  of  fibro- 
cartilage. 

Costo-Transverse  Articulation. 

These  articulations  are  ten  in  number,  are  arthrodial  in  char- 
acter, and  serve  to  connect  the  tubercles  of  the  ten  upper  ribs  and 
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the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  of  the  two  vertebrae,  with 
which  the  head  of  each  rib  articulates.  The  ligaments  of  these 
joints  are  three  in  number,  vis, : 

I.  Th^  posterior  cost o- transverse  ligament^  which  extends  from 
the  apex  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  to 
the  outer  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib. 
II.  The  middle  costo-transverse  ligament,  which  connects  the 
front  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  to  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  rib. 

III.  The  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament,  which  connects  the 

lower  border  of  the  transverse  process  of  that  vertebra 
which  lies  above  the  rib,  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
neck  of  the  rib  below. 

Chondro- Sternal  Articulation. 

These  articulations  are  situated  between  the  extremities  of 
the  costal-cartilages  of  the  seven  upper  ribs,  on  either  side,  and 
the  margins  of  the  sternum.  The  first  articulation  is  a  synar- 
throdial  joint,  since  it  presents  no  synovial  membrane,  while  the 
other  six  are  arthrodial  in  character.  The  ligaments  of  these 
articulations  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  capsular  ligament,  which  blends  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ligaments. 
II.  The  anterior  chondro-sternal  ligament,  which  connects  the 
front  of  the  sternum  with  the  front  of  the  costal-car- 
tilage. 
III.  The  posterior  chondro-sternal  ligament,  which  connects 
the  back  of  the  sternum  to  the  back  of  the  costal- 
cartilage. 

IV.  The  chondro- xiphoid  ligament,  which  connects  the  xyphoid 

appendix  to  the  front  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  costal- 
cartilage. 
An  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  exists  in  the  second  articula- 
tion only  and  is  attached  between  the  manubrium  and  the  gladi- 
olus, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tip  of  the  costal-cartilage,  on  the 
other. 

Chondro-Costal  Articulation. 

These  articulations  exist  between  the  outer  extremity  of  each 
costal-cartilage  and  the  depression  on  the  outer  end  of  the  corres- 
ponding rib.  These  parts  are  bound  together  by  the  blending 
of  the  periosteum  and  the  perichondrium. 

Chondro-Chondral  Articulation. 
These  articulations  arc  formed  by  the  joining  together  of  the 
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costal-cartilages  of  the  8th,  9th  and  loth  rib.  A  synovial  mem- 
brane is  wanting  in  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  articulations 
The  ligaments  of  each  of  these  joints  are  two  in  number, 
z/iJ8r.,  a  capsular  and  an  intercostal^  which  bind  the  cartilages  to- 
gether. 

D. 

ARTICULATIONS    OF    PELVIS. 

The  articulations  of  the  pelvis  are  four  in  number  as  follows : 

I.  Sacro-iliac  articulation. 
II.  Pubic  articulation. 

III.  Sacro-coccygeal  articulation. 

IV.  Sacro-vertebral  articulation. 

Each  of  these  articulations  require  a  separate  description. 

Sacro-Iliac  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  one  of  the  synchondroses  and  presents 
five  ligaments  as  follows : 

I.  The  anterior  sacro-iliac  ligament^  which  connects  the  an- 
terior surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  the  ilium. 
II.  The  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament^  which  connects  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  projecting  portion  of  the 
ilium. 
III.  The  oblique  sacro-iliac  ligament^  which  connects  the 
posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  with  the  back 
of  the  third  or  fourth  piece  of  the  sacrum. 

Ligaments  between  the  Sacrum  and  Ischium. 

The  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament ^  which  arises  from  the  poste- 
rior inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  as  well  as  from  the  posterior  sur- 
faces and  the  margins  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity  and  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  ischium. 

The  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament^  which  arises  from  the  mar- 
gins of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  coccyx  and  is  inserted  into  the 
spine  of  the  ischium. 

This  ligament  separates  \.\i^  greater  and  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
foramina. 

Pubic  Articulation. 

This  joint  is  one  of  the  amphi-arthrodial  joints.  It  posesses 
four  ligaments  as  follows : 

I.  The  anterior  pubic  ligament,  which  connects  the  front  sur- 
faces of  the  two  pubic  bones. 
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II.  The  posterior  pubic  ligament,  which  connects  the  posterior 

surfaces  of  the  two  pubic  bones. 
III.  The  supra-pubic  ligament^  which  joins  the  upper  border 

of  the  pubic  bones. 
IV.  The  sub-pubic   ligament^  which  forms  a  fibrous   arch   be- 
tween the  rami  of  the  pubic  bones. 
An   interarticular  fibro-cartilage  exists  between   the   bones 
forming  this  joint. 

,  Sacro-Coccygeal  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  similar  to  those  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae.     It  posesses  three  ligaments  as  follows : 

I.  The  anterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament ^  which  connects  the 
front  of  the  sacrum  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx. 
II.  The  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament,  which  connects  the 
margins  of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal  to  the 
back  of  the  coccyx. 
An  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  exists  also  in  this  joint. 

Sacro- Vertebral  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  similar  to  other  vertebral  articulations  ex- 
cept that  it  has  two  additional  ligaments,  viz. : 

I.  The  lumbosacral  ligament  (sacro-vertebral),  which  connects 
the  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  in  front,  to  the  sides  of  the 
base  of  the  sacrum. 
II.  The  ilio-lumbar  ligament  (lumbo-iliac),  which  connects  the 
tip  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  verte- 
brae to  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

E. 

TEMPORO-MAXILLARY  ARTICULATION. 

This  joint  is  a  double  arthrodial  articulation,  existing  between 
the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  each  glenoid  cavity,  on  the  other. 

It  has  two  synovial  membranes,  which  are  separated  by 
an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  and  which  occasionally  com- 
municate. 

It  has  four  ligaments,  which  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  capsular  ligament,  which  connects  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  eminentia  articularis,  with  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw. 
II.  The  external    lateral   ligatnent,  which  connects  the 
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outer  surface  and  the  tubercle  of  the  zygoma  with 
the  outer  surface  and  the  posterior  border  of  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

III.  The   internal  lateral  ligament^  which   connects  the 

spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  dental  foramen.  This  ligament 
bears  a  close  relation  to  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  and  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve, 

IV.  The  stylo-maxillary  ligament^    which    connects    the 

apex  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
to  the  angle  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw.  It  separates  the  parotid  gland  from 
the  submaxillary  gland. 

F. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  articulations  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be  arranged 
in  the  following  groups : 

I.  Sterno-clavicular  articulation. 
II.  Scapulo-clavicular  articulation. 

III.  Ligaments  of  the  scapula. 

IV.  Shoulder  joint. 
V.  Elbow  joint. 

VI.  Radio-ulnar  articulations. 

VII.  Wrist  joint. 

Vni.  Articulation  of  the  carpal  bones. 

IX.  Carpo-metacarpal  articulations. 

X.  Metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations. 

XI.  Articulations  of  the  phalanges^ 

Sterno-clavicular  Articulation. 

This  joint  is  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  sternum  with 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  It  has  two  synovial  mem- 
branes,  which  are  situated  on  either  side  of  an  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilage.  These  two  sacs  occasionally  communicate  through  an 
orifice  produced  by  perforation  of  this  cartilage,  at  its  centre.  Its 
ligaments  are  five  in  number,  as  follows : 

I.  The  anterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament,  which  connects  the 

front  of  the  clavicle  to  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum. 
II.  The  posterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament^   which   connects 
the  back  part  of  the  clavicle  to  the  first  piece  of  the 
sternum. 
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III.  The   interclavicular  ligament^  which  connects  the   inner 

extremities  of  both  clavicles  with  the  margin  of  the 
sternum  and  with  each  other. 

IV.  The  costo-clavicular,  or  rhomboid  ligament^  which  connects 

the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib. 

V.  The  capsular  ligament^  which  extends  from  the  circumfer- 

ence  of  the  head  of  the  clavicle  to  the  sternum. 

The  interarticular  fibro-cartilage^  present  between  the  bones 
of  this  joint,  moves  freely  with  the  clavicle.  This  joint  admits 
of  slight  movements  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  sterno-clavicular  articulation  is  an  important  surgical  locaU 
ityy  since  the  innominate  artery  and  the  points  of  origin  of  the 
subclavian  and  the  carotid  arteries,  upon  the  right  side^  and  the 
common  carotid  artery,  upon  the  left  side^  are  in  close  relation. 
The  innominate  vein,  upon  the  left  side,  and  the  apices  of  the  lungs, 
upon  both  sides,  are  also  present  in  this  region. 

Acromio-Clavicular  Articulation. 

This  is  an  arthrodial  joint  and  possesses  five  ligaments,  which 
are  as  follows : 

I.  The    superior  acromio-clavicular  ligament^   which    extends 

from  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula. 

II.  The  inferior  acromio-clavicular  ligament^  which  connects 

the  under  surface  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula. 

III.  The  trapezoid  ligament,  which  connects  the  upper  surface 

of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  clavicle.  This  ligament  is  sometimes 
described  as  one  fasciculus  of  the  coraco-clavicular 
ligament,  of  which  the  conoid  ligament  forms  the 
remainder. 

IV.  The  conoid  ligament,  which  connects  the  base  of  the  cora- 

coid process  of  the  scapula  to  the  conoid  tubercle  of 
the  clavicle. 
An  interarticular  fibro  cartilage  is  present  between  the  bones 
which  form  this  joint,  and  is  attached  to  the  superior  acromio- 
clavicular ligament. 

This  joint  has  usually  but  one  synovial  membrane.     The  con- 
aid  and  trapezoid  ligaments  are  not  properly  those  of  a  joint,  but 
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are  usually  described  in  connection  with  the  acromio-clavicular 
articulation. 

Ligaments  of  the  Scapula. 

The  scapula  has  connected  with  it  two  ligaments,  which  do 
not  properiy  belong  to  any  joint,  but  which  are  usually  described 
in  connection  with  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation.  These 
two  ligaments  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  anterior  or  coraca-acromial  ligament. 

This  ligament  connects  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula  with  the  outer  border  of  the  coracoid  process, 
and  thus  completes  the  vault  above  the  head  of  the 
humerus. 
11.  The  transverse  or  supra-scapular  ligament. 

This  ligament  extends  from  the  base  of  the  coracoid 
process  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  supra-scapular 
notch.  It  converts  this  portion  of  the  bone  into  a 
foramen^  which  transmits  the  supra-scapular  nerve. 

Shoulder-Joint. 

This  is  an  enatkrodial  joint  and  is  formed  by  the  globular  head 
of  the  humerus  and  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  It  possesses 
three  ligaments  which  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  capsular  ligament^  which  connects  the   neck  of  the 
scapula,  at  the  margin  of  its  glenoid  cavity,  to   the 
anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus. 
II.  The  coraco-humeral  ligament,  which  connects  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula  with  the  anterior  part  of  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.     It  is  intimately 
blended  with  the  capsular  ligament. 
III.  The  glenoid  ligament,  which  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous  ring, 
triangular  on  section,  attached  to  the  circumference 
of  the  glenoid  cavity.     It  is  continuous,  above,  with 
the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
'Y\i^  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  prolonged,  as  a 
sheath,  upon  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  tendon  of  the  subscap- 
laris,  and  the  tendon  of  the  infra-spinatus  muscles.     It  communi- 
cates with  a  bursa  beneath  both  the  infra-spinatus  and  the  sub- 
scapularis  muscles.     A  bursa  between  the  upper  part  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  and  the  deltoid  muscle  also  exists,  but  it  does  not 
communicate  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder  joint. 
The  capsular  ligament  is  remarkably  loose  and   is  attached 
around  the  glenoid  cavity  outside  of  the  glenoid  ligament,  and  to 
the  humerus,  where  the  neck  springs  from  the  tuberosities  and  the 
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shaft.  This  h'gament  possesses  three  openings^  through  which 
the  prolongations  of  the  synovial  membrane  upon  the  tendons  of 
the  above  named  muscles  take  place. 

The  vessels  of  this  joint  are  derived  from  the  circumflex  and 
the  supra-scapular  arteries. 

The  nerves  of  the  shoulder-joint  are  derived  from  the  circum- 
flex and  the  supra-scapular  trunks. 

The  movements  of  the  shoulder-joint  are  very  free  and  embrace 
all  the  varieties  possible  to  joints. 

The  Elbow  Joint. 

This  is  a  ginglymus  articulation  between  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus  and  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the 
head  of  the  radius. 

It  has  four  ligaments,  as  follows : 
I.  The  anterior  ligament^  which  connects  the  inner  condyle 
and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  humerus,  with  the 
orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius  and  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 
II.  The  posterior  ligament,  which  connects  the  apex  and  sides 
of  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  above  the 
margin  of  the  olecranon  fossa. 

III.  The  external  lateral  ligament,  which  connects  the  external 

condyle  of  the  humerus  with  the  orbicular  ligament 
of  the  radius. 

IV.  The  internal  lateral  ligament,  which  connects  the  internal 

condyle  of  the  humerus  with  the  inner  border  of  the 
coronoid  and  olecranon  processes  of  the  ulna. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  lines  the  coronoid  and  the 
olecranon  fossae  of  the  humerus  and  also  dips  down  between  the 
articular  surface  of  the  siipperior  radio-ulnar  articulation.  It  is  also 
reflected  over  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
joint. 

The  vessels  of  this  joint  are  derived  from  the  superior  and 
inferior  profunda,  the  anastomotica  magna,  and  the  radial,  ulnar, 
and  interosseous  recurrent  arteries. 

The  nerves  to  this  joint  are  derived  from  the  ulnar  and  the 
musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

The  movements  of  the  elbow  joint  consist  of  flexion  and  ex- 
tension only,  although,  from  the  direction  of  the  articulating  sur- 
faces of  the  humerus,  the  hand  during  flexion  moves  in  a  plane 
internal  to  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 
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Radio-Ulnar  Articulations. 

The  bones  of  the  forearm  are   connected    together  at  their 
upper  extremities,  their  shafts,  and  their  lower  extremities.    Thus 
three  articulations  are  formed,  called  the  superior,  the  middle 
and  the  inferior. 
Superior  articulation. 

This  is  a  lateral  ginglymus  joint  between  the  circumference 
of  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna. 
The  opposing  surfaces  of  bone  are  covered  with  cartilage  and  a 
synovial  membrane  is  interposed  between  them,  which  is  continu- 
ous with  that  of  the  elbow  joint.  Its  only  ligament  is  called  the 
annular  or  orbicular  ligament. 

The  orbicular  ligament  is  a  strong  flattened  band  of 
fibrous  tissue,  which  forms  four-fifths  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  and  which  surrounds  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  radius.  It  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  margins  of  the  lesser  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna. 

The  inner  surface  of  this  ligament  is  lined  with  a 
synovial  membrane^  while   the  outer   surface   aftbrds 
attachment  for  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
elbow  joint. 
Middle  articulation. 

The  shafts  of  the  ulna  and  the  radius  are  joined,  at  their  con- 
tiguous borders,  by  two  ligaments,  as  follows : 

The  oblique  or  round  ligament y  which  is  a  narrow 
fasciculus  extending  downwards  and  outwards  from 
the  tubercle,  at  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna,  to  the  shaft  of  the  radius,  one  half  inch  below  its 
tubercle. 

The  interosseous  ligament^  which  is  a  broad  and 
thin  plane  of  aponeurotic  fibres,  extending,  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  from  the  interosseous  ridge 
on  the  radius  to  that  of  the  ulna.  It  is  deficient, 
above,  commencing  about  one  inch  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  radius ;  is  broader  in  its  middle  portion  than  at 
either  extremity ;  and,  through  the  space  left  by  its 
deficiency  above,  the  posterior  interosseous  vessels  pass. 
Inferior  articulation. 

This  is  a  lateral  ginglymus  joint  formed  by  the  head  of  the 
ulna  and  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius.  These  surfaces  are 
covered  with  cartilage  and  are  connected  together  by  the  following 
ligaments. 
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1,  The  anterior  radio-ulnar  ligament^  which  connects 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius 
to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head  of  the  ulna. 

2.  Th^ posterior  radio-ulnar  ligament ^  which  connects 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  to  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  head  of  the  ulna. 

A  triangular  fibro^artilage  also  extends  from  the  lower  mar- 
gin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  to"  the  depression  at  the  root  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  This  cartilage  is  lined,  both  upon 
its  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  by  synovial  membrane,  derived  re- 
spectively from  the  radio-ulnar  and  the  radio-carpal  articulations, 
and  is  blended,  at  its  margins,  with  the  other  ligaments  of  the  joint. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  is  very  largely  developed 
and  is  termed  the  membrana  sacciformis.  It  occasionally  com- 
municates with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist  joint  through 
an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Wrist  Joint. 

This  articulation  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  enarthrodial,  and 
by  others  as  an  arthrodial  joint.  It  is  formed  by  three  of  the 
upper  row  of  carpal  bones,  viz.^  the  scaphoid,  the  semilunar  and 
the  cuneiform,  and  by  the  lower  surface  of  the  radius  and  the  trian- 
gular fibro-cartilage  of  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation.  The 
ligaments  of  this  joint  are  four  in  number  and  m^y  be  enumerated 
as  follows : 

I.  The  external  lateral  ligament  (radio-carpal),  which  connects 
the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the 
scaphoid,  the  trapezium,  and  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment of  carpus. 
II.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  (ulno-carpal),  which  connects 
the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  with  the 
cuneiform  and  the  pisiform  bones,  and  with  the  anterior 
annular  ligament  of  the  carpus. 

III.  The  anterior  ligament y  which  connects  the  head  of  the 

ulna  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  radius  and  its 
styloid  process,  with  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and 
cuneiform  bones. 

It  is  occasionally  attached  to  the  os  magnum. 

IV.  The   posterior   ligament ^   which    connects    the    posterior 

margin  of  the  radius  with  the  scaphoid,  semilunar  and 
cuneiform  bones. 
The  vessels  of  the  wrist  joint  are  the  anterior  and  posterior 
carpal  branches  of  both  the  radial  and  the  ulnar  arteries,  th^ 
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anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries,  and  the  ascending 
branches  of  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  nervous  supply  of  the  wrist  joint  is  derived  from  the  ulnar 
nerve. 

The  wrist  joint  admits  of  all  possible  movements  but  that  of 
rotation. 

The  wrist  joint  is  opened  by  inserting  a  knife,  with  its  edge 
directed  upwards  and  inwards,  at  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna. 

« 

Articulations  of  the  Carpus. 

Articulations  of  the  bones  of  the  proximal  row. 

The  first  three  bones  of  the  carpus,  viz,^  the  scaphoid,  the 
semilunar,  and  the  cuneiform,  are  joined  together  by  two  arthrod- 
ial  articulations. 

The  ligaments  of  these  articulations  consist  of  two  dorsal,  two 
palmar,  and  two  interosseous  ligaments. 

.   The  pisiform  bone  is  joined  to  the  cuneiform  by  a  separate 
arthrodial  jointf  having  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

The  two  ligaments  of  this  joint  connect  the  pisiform  bone  to 
the  unciform  bone  and  also  to  the  base  of  the  5th  metacarpal 
bone. 

Articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  distal  row. 

The  four  bones  comprising  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  are 
joined  together  by  three  arthrodial  articulations. 

The  ligaments  of  these  three  articulations  are  three  dorsal, 
three  palmar  and  three  interosseous  ligaments. 

Articulation  of  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  wrist,  two  arthrodial  articulations  exist 
between  the  two  rows  of  the  carpus,  an^,  in  the  centre^  a  variety 
of  enarthrodial  articulation  is  formed  between  the  os  magnum 
and  the  unciform  bone  above,  and  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and 
cuneiform  bones  below. 

The  inner  arthrodial  joint  exists  between  the  cuneiform  and 
the  unciform  bone,  while  the  outer  is  formed  between  the  scaphoid 
bone,  above,  and  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  bones,  below. 

The  ligaments  which  unite  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  con- 
sist of  a  dorsal,  a  palmar,  and  two  lateral  ligaments.  The  two 
lateral  ligaments  are  continuous  with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
wrist  joint. 
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The  synovial  membranes  of  the  carpus  are  five  in  number,  and 
are  situated  as  follows : 

(Lower  end  of  the  ulna. 
Sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius. 
Upper  surface  of  the  triangular  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage. 


The  second  lies  above  the  bones  of  the  carpus  ^ 
and  lines  the  following  |.  arts 


'  AKnvi*    i  Lower  end  of  radius. 
ADove.  ^  intcrarticular  fibro-cartUage. 


(  Scaphoid. 
Below.   X  Semilunar. 

( Cuneiform  bones. 


r  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  prozim> 

I  al  and  distal  rows  of  carpal  bones. 

The  third  is  very  extensive  and  lines  the  fol-  J  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  distal 

lowing  parts |  row  or  carpal  bones. 

j  The  carpal  extremities  of  the  inner  four 
(^         metacarpal  bones. 

The  fourth  is  situated  between  the  trapezium  and  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb. 

The  fifth  is  situated  between  the  cuneiform  and  the  pisiform  bones. 

The  furrow  between  the  thick  skin  of  the  palm  and  the  skin 
of  the  forearm,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  wrist,  is  a  guide  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  annular  ligament  and  the  articulation  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  rows  of  the  carpus. 

CARPO-MeTACARPAL  ARTICULATIONS. 

The  trapezium  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  are 
united  by  a  capsular  ligament  and  are  lined  by  a  separate  synovial 
membrane. 

'X\i(t  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  unite  with  the  carpus  hy  four 
arthrodial joints,  which  are  formed  as  follows: 

2nd.  Metacarpal  bone  and  trapezium^  trapezoid,  os  fnagnum. 

3rd.   Metacarpal  bone  and  os  magnum. 

4th.  Metacarpal  bone  and  os  magnum  and  unciform. 

5th.  Metacarpal  bone  and  unciform. 

The  ligaments  of  these  joints  are  called  the  dorsal,  the  palmar, 
and  the  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  dorsal  ligaments  are  two  in  number  to  each  metacarpal 
bone,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth,  which  has  but 
one. 

The  palmar  ligaments  are  three  in  number  and  are  connected 
with  the  third  metacarpal  bones. 

The  interosseous  ligame?tts  connect  the  third  and  fourth  meta- 
carpal bones  to  the  os  magnum  and  the  unciform 
bones. 

Metacarpo-Metacarpal  Articulations, 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thufftb  is  not  connected  to  the 
other  bones  of  the  metacarpus. 
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The  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  are  connected  to  each  other 

both  at  their  carpal  and  at  their  digital  extremities. 
Carpal  extremities^ 

The  articulations  of  the  carpal  extremities  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  are  three  in  number  and  are  arthrod- 
ial  in  character. 

The  ligaments  of  these  joints  consist  firsts  of  an 
interosseous  set,  which  pass  between  the  bones ;  second^ 
a  dorsal  set,  which  are  mainly  directed  across  the  back 
of  the  hand,  and  third,  a  palmar  set,  which  is  directed 
also  transversely  across  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Digital  extremities. 

The  digital  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are 
aH  joined  together  by  the  so  called  transverse  ligament 
of  the  metacarpus. 
The  transverse  ligament  of  the  metacarpus  prevents  the  wide 
separation  of  the  fingers.     It  can  be  felt  in  the  interdigital  folds 
of  the  hand,  and  the  skin  which  covers  them  is  much  thinner  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand  than  on  the  palmar  surface.     Ab- 
scesses of  the  palm,  for  that  reason,  often  open  on  the  back  of 
the  hand. 

Metacarpo-phalangeal  Articulations. 

The  articulations  between  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  cor- 
responding phalanges  z,r^  ginglymus  in  variety. 

The  ligaments  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  these  joints 
are  as  follows : 

I.  Anterior  or  glenoid  ligaments. 

These  ligaments  are  lined  with  a  synovial  membrane. 
They  are  grooved  for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  fingers,  and,  upon    either   side,  they  become 
continuous  with  the  sheaths  of  these  tendons. 
II.  Lateral  ligaments. 

These  ligaments  connect  the  tubercles  on  the  sides 

'    of  the  head  of  each  metacarpal  bone  with  the  glenoid 

ligament,  and  also  with  the  sides  of  the  first  phalanges. 

Phalangeal  Articulations. 

The  articulations  between  the  rows  of  phalanges  are  gingly- 
tnus  in  variety. 

The  ligaments  of  each  of  these  joints,  like  those  of  the  preced- 
ing articulations,  consist  of  an  anterior  and  two  lateral  ligaments 
for  each  joint. 


\ 


r 
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Points  of  Surgical  Interest. 

The  three  rows  of  projections,  known  as  "  the  knuckles  '*  are 
formed  by  the  proximal  bones  of  the  respective  joints  and  may 
serve  as  guides  to  amputation,  if  the  fact  that  the  joints  lie  in 
front  of  the  line  of  the  knuckles  be  remembered. 

The  tendons  of  the  fingers  are  more  closely  bound  to  the 
phalanges  between  thejointSy  than  over  them,  and  incisions  made 
to  relieve  suppuration  in  the  region  of  these  tendons  should 
therefore  be  made  in  the  region  of  the  shaft  of  the  phalanges 
rather  than  near  to  their  articular  extremities. 

The  furrows  which  cross  the  fingers  on  their  palmar  surface 
are  three  in  number.  The  set,  nearest  to  the  palm,  do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  joints  between  the  bones  underneath,  but  the 
second  and  third  sets  of  furrows  are  guides  to  the  articulations 
between  the  phalanges. 

In  opening  the  joint  between  the  trapezium  and  the  nutacar- 
pal  bone  of  the  thumbs  the  knife  should  be  introduced  between 
the  1st  and  2d  metacarpal  bones  at  their  angle,  with  the  edge 
directed  outwards. 

G. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  articulations  of  the  lower  extremity  comprise  the  follow- 
ing groups : 

I.  The  hip  joint. 
II.  The  knee  joint. 

III.  The  articulations  between  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

IV.  The  ankle  joint. 

V.  The  articulations  of  the  tarsus. 
VI.  The  tarso-metatarsal  articulations. 
VII.  The  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations. 
VIII.  The  articulations  of  the  phalanges. 

The  Coxo-femoral  or  Hip  Joint. 

This  articulation  is  the  typical  enarthrodial  joint  of  the  body. 
It  is  formed  by  the  reception  of  the  globular  head  of  the  femur 
into  the  acetabulum  or  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  os  innominatum. 

The  ligaments  of  this  joint  are  five  in  number,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  sets,  namely:  1st,  the  circumferential  set,  and 
2nd,  the  connectifig.  The  former  of  these  includes  two  and  the 
latter  the  remaining  three  of  the  five  ligaments  of  the  hip,  as  is 
shown  below. 
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Circumferential,  (2  ligaments.)  {  TraXlvS^ 

{Capsular. 
I  Ho- femoral. 
Round  or  ligamentum  teres. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  of  the  hip  joint  is  an  incomplete  fibro- 
cartilaginous ring,  which  is  triangular  in  section,  and 
which  is  attached,  by  its  base,  to  the  margin  of  the 

acetabulum. 

It  is  deficient  at  the  cotyloid  notch  and  its  sharp 

free  edgfe  closely  embraces  the  head  of  the  femur.     Its 

function  is  to  deepen  and  to  alter  the  shape  of  the 

bony  cavity  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  transverse  ligament  of  the  hip  is  a  continuation  of  the 
cotyloid  ligament,  which  extends  from  one  side  of  the 
cotyloid  notch  to  the  other,  and  thus  transforms  it  into 
a  complete  foramen. 

The  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip  arises  from  the  margin  of 
the  acetabulum,  from  the  transverse  ligament,  and,  by 
a  few  fibres,  from  the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
above ;  in  front,  into  the  anterior  intertrochanteric 
line  ;  and,  behind,  into  the  posterior  intertrochanteric 
line  of  the  femur. 

The  capsule  of  the  hip  Joint  has  three  accessories,  viz.,  the 
ilio-femoral  or  Y  ligament,  theischio-femoral  ligament 
and  the  pubo-femoral  ligament.  These  three  accessory 
ligaments  are  all  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  and  limit  the  motions  of  the  joint  in 
certain  directions. 

The  ilio-femoral  or  accessory  ligament  arises  at  the  anterior 
inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line.  The 
lower  portion  of  this  ligament  is  bifurcated,  and  the  two 
forks  are  called,  respectively,  the  inner  and  the  outer. 
This  ligament  is  sometimes  called  the"  Y ligament  '* 
of  the  hip  joint,  as  it  somewhat  resembles  that  letter 
in  shape.  It  is  of  great  surgical  importance,  since  it 
materially  aids  in  reduction  of  dislocations  at  the  hip- 
joint  by  movements  of  the  femur. 

The  round  ligament  or  ligamentum  teres  of  the  hip  joint 
arises  from  a  depression  in  the  head  of  the  femur  in  its 
posterior  and  inferior  quadrant,  and  is  inserted,  by  two 
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fasciculi,  into  the  margins  of  the  cotyloid  notch  of  the 
acetabulum. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  of  the  hip  joint  embraces  the 
greater  part  not  only  of  the  head,  but  also  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  and  it  invests  the  capsular  ligament,  the  cotyloid  ligament, 
the  ligamentum  teres  and  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum. 

It  communicates  often,  through  a  small  opening  in  the  capsu- 
lar  ligament  of  the  hip  joint,  with  a  bursa  situated  beneath  the 
psoas  and  the  iliacus  muscles. 

The  vessels  of  the  hip  joint  are  derived  from  the  obturator,  the 
accessory  obturator,  the  sciatic,  and  the  internal  circumflex  arteries. 

The  nerves  of  the  hip  joint  are  derived  from  the  great  sciatic, 
the  obturator,  the  accessory  obturator,  and  branches  from  the 
sacral  plexus  of  nerves. 

Movements  of  the  Hip  Joint. 

The  movements  of  the  hip  joint  comprise  those  of  flexion,  ex- 
tension, adduction,  abduction,  rotation  and  circumduction.  Of 
these  motions,  flexion  is  freer  than  extension  ;  of  the  lateral  move- 
ments, abduction  is  the  freest^  unless  flexion  be  combined  with 
adduction  so  that  one  limb  passes  in  front  of  the  other ;  while 
circumduction  is  much  less  free  in  the  hip  than  in  the  shoulder. 

Flexion  at  the  hip  joint  is  checked  by  the  approximation  oj 
the  soft  parts  and  by  the  ischio-fcmoral  ligament. 

Extension  at  the  hip  joint  is  checked  by  the  ilio-femoral  Wgdi- 
ment.  This  movement  of  the  hip  is  confined  to  a  few  degrees 
only  from  the  line  of  a  perpendicular,  in  the  erect  attitude,  if  the 
pelvis  be  prevented  from  participating  in  the  movement  and  thus 
affording  an  apparent  and  not  a  real  movement  within  the  joint. 

Abduction  at  the  hip  joint  is  checked  by  the  Y  or  ilio-femoral 
ligament  and  is  limited  to  4n  arc  of  less  than  90  degrees,  if  the 
pelvis  be  prevented  from  participating  in  the  movement. 

Adduction  at  the  hip  joint  is  checked  by  the  inner  fork  of  the 
Y  or  iiio'femoral  ligament,  except  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  and 
that  ligament  is  thus  relaxed,  when  the  ischio-femoral  ligament 
assists  in  limiting  this  movement  of  the  femur. 

Rotation  outwards  of  the  femur  at  the  hip  joint  is  checked  by 
the  ligamentum  teres  TiXidi  by  the  outer  fork  of  the  Y  or  ilio-fcmoral 
ligament. 

Rotation  inwards  of  the  femur  at  the  hip  joint  is  checked  by 
the  ischiO'femoral  ligament. 

The  entire  arc  of  rotation^  which  the  femur  is  capable  of  per- 
forming, is  about  one-quarter  of  a  circle  or  90  degrees. 
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Points  of  Surgical  Value  Pertaining  to  the  Hip. 

The  hip-joint  is  so  constructed  that  atmospheric  pressure 
alone  will  support  the  weight  of  the  limb,  even  after  all  the  soft 
parts  around  the  joint  have  been  divided.  If  air  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  the  joint,  by  perforation  of  the  acetabulum  from 
within  the  pelvis,  the  limb  will  immediately  drop. 

The  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
recognizing  the  nature  of  injuries  of  the  hip  joint,  since  the  rela- 
tion of  the  trochanter  of  the  femur  to  this  point  is  altered  in  dis- 
location and  fracture  of  that  bone. 

A  valuable  guide  to  amputation  at  the  hip  joint  is  afforded  by 
a  furroWy  which  runs,  from  the  angle  between  the  scrotum  and 
the  thigh,  outwards  towards  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium.  This  furrow  lies  directly  over  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and 
when  fluid  is  present  within  the  joint,  this  furrow  is  obliterated 
and  a  prominence  is  often  present. 

'Y\i^  great  trochanter  of  the  femur  is  a  most  important  guide 
to  the  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions  and  injuries  of  the  hip- 
joint.  Its  upper  border  is  situated,  when  normally  placed,  on  a 
/rz/^/with  the  spine  of  tJu  pubes  ^nd  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  lower  than  the  articular  head  of  the  femur.  It  is  superficially 
placed,  and  is  separated  from  the  integument  only  by  the  fascia 
of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  and  a  bursa  which  lies  beneath  it. 

Nelaton's  guide,  to  detect  finy  displacement  of  the  femur  at 
the  hip  joint,  consists  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium.  This  line  should  cross  the  upper  border  of  the 
trochanter  of  the  femur,  and  it  also  crosses  the  centre  of  the 
cavity  of  the  acetabulum.  To  properly  apply  this  test,  the  thigh 
should  be  semi-flexed  and  slightly  adducted. 

In  performing  reduction  of  the  dislocations  of  the  femur  at 
the  hip  joint  by  motion,  a  valuable  guide  is  afforded  to  the  inex- 
perienced surgeon  as  to  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
during  the  various  movements  required,  by  remembering  that  the 
head  of  the  femur  will  look  in  the  same  general  direction  as  does 
the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  condyle  of  that  bone. 

The  For  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  femur  at  the  hip  joint  by  motion, 
since  it  affords  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  steps  of  abduction, 
rotation  and  extension,  which  are  required  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  of  that  bone. 
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THE  KNEE  JOINT, 

The  femoro-tibial  articulation  or  knee  joint,  is  a  gingiymusot 
hinge-joint. 

Three  bones  enter  into  its-  formation,  namely,  the  lower  articu- 
lar  surfaces  of  the  femur,  the  upper  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia, 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  patella. 

The  ligaments  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  as  follows: 
1st.   A  peripheral  or  external  set.    (Extra  capsular.) 
2nd.  A  deep  or  internal  set.     (Intra  capsular.) 
Under  the  peripheral  or  external  set  are  embraced  the  follow- 
ing ligaments : 

The  anterior  ligament, 
^rhe  posterior  ligament. 
T\\^  internal  lateral  ligament. 
The  external  lateral  ligament. 
The  capsular  ligament. 
Under  the  deep  or  internal  set  the  following  ligaments  are 

included : 

• 

The  internal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage. 
The  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage. 
The  transverse  ligament. 
The  anterior  crucial  ligament. 
The  posterior  crucial  ligament. 
By  some  anatomists,  two  more  ligaments  called  the  ligatnentum 
mucosum  and  the  ligamenta  alaria^  are  described  as  belonging  to 
the  internal  set,  but  they  have  been  here  excluded,  since  they  are 
more  properly  considered  as  reflections  of  the  synovial  membranes 
of  the  joint. 

The  anterior  ligament^  or  ligamentum  patella^  is  a  contintra- 
tion  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris  muscle.  It 
extends  from  the  apex  of  the  patella  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  It  is  separated  from  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  joint  by  a  mass  of 
adipose  tissue,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia  by 
a  small  bursa. 
The  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee  joint,  called  the  ligamentum 
posticum  Winslowii  is  partly  derived  from,  and  strength- 
ened by,  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus  muscle. 
It  extends  from  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to 

the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur. 

Cruveilhier  describes  two  additional  lateral  portions 
of  this  ligament,  closely  connected  with  the  tendons 
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of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  formed  chiefly  of  verti- 
cal fibres,  but  they  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  part 
of  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  connects  the  inner 
tuberosity  of  the  femur  with  the  inner  tuberosity  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia.  It  is  very  broad  and  is  equal  in  strength  to  the 
two  ligaments  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  joint. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  joint  consists  of  two 
portions^  a  long  and  a  short  portion.  The  long  por^ 
tion  connects  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  femur  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula ;  while  the  short 
portion  connects  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  femur 
with  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula. 

The  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee  joint  lies  beneath  the  other 
ligaments  above  mentioned,  and  in  close  relation  with 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached, 
abovCy  to  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  just  above  its  ar- 
ticular surface ;  in  front,  to  the  upper  border  and  the 
sides  of  the  patella ;  and,  below,  to  the  margins  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia  and  to  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages 
of  the  knee-joint.  It  is  an  incomplete  investment  of 
the  joint,  since  it  is  present  only  where  deficiencies 
exist  between  the  other  extrinsic  ligaments. 

The  internal  semilunar  fibrO'Cartilage  covers  the  corresponding 
articular  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  It  is 
narrower  and  longer  than  the  external.  Its  convex 
border  is  blended  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
knee-joint. 

The  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  covers  the  external 
articular  surface  of  the  end  of  the  tibia.  Its  anterior 
extremity  is  blended  with  the  anterior  crucial  ligament, 
while  its  posterior  extremity  is  blended  with  the  pos- 
terior crucial  ligament. 

The  two  semilunar  fibro-cartilage^  of  the  knee  serve 
to  increase  the  extent  and  the  depth  of  the  tibial  sockets 
and  also  to  modify  their  form  to  a  perfect  adaptation 
to  the  curves  of  the  femoral  condyles,  during  fle^^ion 
and  extension  of  the  joint. 

The  transverse  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  is  a  small  slip  of 
fibres  which  connects,  transversely,  the  two  semilunar 
cartilages  and  which  is  situated  near  to  their  anterior 
extremities. 
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The  anterior  crucial  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  arises  from  the 
tibia,  between  the  anterior  extremities  of  both  semi- 
lunar fibro-cartilages,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur. 
The  posterior  crucial  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  is  directed 
nearly  vertically  from  a  point  of  the  tibia,  between  the 
posterior  extremities  of  both  semilunar  fibro-cartilages, 
to  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur  and  to  the  front  of  the  inter-condyloid  notch. 

The  two  crucial  ligaments  prevent  the  sliding  of  the 

tibia  upon  the  femur  in  a  forward  or  backward  direction. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  the  largest  in  the 

body.  In  its  reflections,  it  forms  the  following  parts  which  deserve 

attention. 

1.  A  cul-de-sac^  which  extends  upwards  beneath  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  for  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  articular  surface  of  the  femur.  This  cul-de-sac  is 
supported^  during  the  movements  of  the  joint,  by  the 
subcrureus  muscle,  which  is  inserted  into  it. 

It  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a  bursa,  which,  however, 
usually  communicates  with  the  knee-joint. 

2.  On  each  side  of  the  patella,  it  forms  a  pouch 
beneath  the  aponeuroses  of  the  vasti  muscles,  which 
pouch  invests  the  corresponding  condyle  of  the  femur. 

3.  At  the  loiver  border  of  the  patella,  it  gives  off  a 
process  called  the  ligamentum  mucosum  which  is 
attached,  in  front,  to  the  inter-condyloid  notch  of  the 
femur;  and  two  other  processes,  called  the  ligamenta 
alaria,  which  pass  obliquely  from  the  sides  of  the  liga- 
mentum mucosum  and  which  fit  into  the  space  between 
the  tibia,  patella  and  femur. 

The  ligamentum  mucosum  tends  to  support  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  when  both  the  flexor 
and  extensor  muscles  are  relaxed  during  the  erect 
attitude,  as  when  the  body  leans  against  some  external 
object. 

4.  It  invests  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  except  at 
their  convex  and  attached  margins,  and  also  surrounds 
the  crucial  ligaments  except  at  their  posterior  portion. 

5.  It  extends  beneath  the  capsular  ligament  under 
the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  is  prolong- 
ed, through  an  opening  in  the  capsular  ligame7it  of  the 
joint,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle. 
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6.  Occasionally,  it  is  found  to  be  continued  into  the 
superior  tibio-fibular  articulation. 
The  vessels  of  *the  knee-joint  are  derived  from  the  five  articular 
branches  of  the  popliteal  artery,  from  the  anastomotica  magna, 
and  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  tibial  artery. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  anterior  crural,  the  obtura- 
tofy  the  internal  popliteal,  and  the  external  popliteal  nerves. 

Points  of  Surgical  Interest  Pertaining  to  the  Knee. 

The  tubercle  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  has  a 
surgical  value,  since  it  indicates  the  level  to  which  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  descend  and  the  lowest  limit  of  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee-joint. 

In  operations  in 'the  vicinity  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the 
knee  should  be  flexed^  in  order  to  draw  downwards  the  cul-de-sac 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  which  lies  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle. 

Deviations  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  from  the  perpendicular 
line  indicate  some  displacement  of  that  bone. 

T\i^ patella  lies  almost  entirely  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
when  the  knee-joint  is  extended,  and,  during  flexion  of  that  joint, 
it  lies  in  the  inter-condyloid  fossa  and  more  upon  the  external 
condyle  than  upon  the  inner.  In  the  act  of  kneeling  the  patella 
protects  the  knee-joint. 

A  large  deposit  of  fat  beneath  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  pro- 
vided as  a  means  of  packing  all  vacancies  which  £xist  between 
the  bones,  during  the  various  movements  of  the  joint.  This  de- 
posit of  fat,  when  the  knee  is  extended,  protrudes  upon  either 
side  of  the  patella  and  often  gives  an  apparent  sense  of  fluctuation^ 
which  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  fluid  within  the  joint. 

In  the  region  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  there  exist  three 
bursce  ;  one  deep  bursa,  under  the  ligament  and  separating  it  from 
the  tibia ;  and  two  between  it  and  the  integument,  the  upper  of 
which  when  enlarged  creates  a  swelling  called  the  house-maid's 
knee. 

The  bony  projection  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  femur,  for  the  attachment  of  the  fibres  of  the  adductor  magnus 
muscle,  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trochlea  ; 
a  point  useful  in  excision  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  movement  of  outward  rotation  at  the  knee-joint  is 
checked  by  the  lateral  and  the  crucial  ligaments,  and  is  affected 
by  the  degree  of  flexion  of  the  joint  which,  at  the  same  time, 
exists. 


A  swelling  in  the  popliteal  space,  often  as  large  as  a  hen's  e^g, 
is  produced  by  the  enlargement  of  the  poplileal  bursa.  As  this 
bursa  not  infrequently  communicates  with  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee-joint,  surgical  interference  is  not  without  danger. 

TiBio-FiBULAR  Articulations. 
The  tibia  articulates  with  the  fibula  at  its  superior,  its  middle, 
and  its  inferior  portions. 
Suptrior  articulafion. 

This  is  an  art/irocfiai  joint,  whose  synovial  membrane  ii 
sometimes  continuous  with  that  of  the  knee. 
Its  iigaments  arc  two  in  number, as  follows: 

1.  The  anterior  superior  tibiofibular  ligament,  which 
connects  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  with  the 
outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  consists  of  two  or  three 
broad  and  fiat  bands,  which  pass  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards. 

2.  The  posterior  superior  tibio-fibular  ligament,  which 
connects  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  with  the 
outer  tuberosity. 

It  is  a  single  broad  band  and  is  covered  by  the  tendon 

of  the  popliteus  muscle.     A  synovial  membrane  lines  thlt 

joint,  which  often  communicates  with  the  synovial  meiiK 

brane  of  the  knee-joint  of  the  tibia. 

Middle  articulation. 

These  bones  are  joined,  in  the  region  of  their  shafts, 
by  an  interosseous  membrane  which  connects  the  con- 
tiguous borders  of  the  tibia  and  the  fibula. 

This  membrane  is  perforated,  high  up,  for  the  passage 

of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels,  and,  below,  for  the  passage 

of  the  anterior  peroneal  vessel. 

Inferior  articulation. 

This  is  a  atnpki-arthrodial loint.  the  two  bones  being 
flat,  smooth,  and  covered  with  cartilage,  below,  to  the 
extent  of  about  two  lines. 

The  ligaments  of  this  articulation  are  fourinnumberi 
as  follows: 

I.  The  anterior  inferior  tibio-fibular  ligament,  whichi 
connects  the  front  portion  of  the  external  malleolus  with' 
the  front  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  This 
ligament  is  flat  and  triangular  in  form,  its  broadest  part 
being  below.  It  lies  in  contact  with  the  cartilage  cover- 
ing the  astragalus. 
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2.  The  posterior  inferior  tibio-fibular  ligament^  which 
connects  the  back  part  of  the  external  malleolus  with  the 
back  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  is  similarly 
arranged  to  the  anterior. 

3.  The  interosseous  ligament^  which  connects  the  con- 
tiguous rough  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  the  fibula,  and 
which  forms  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  bones. 

4.  The  transverse  ligament^  which  connects  the  back 
portion  of  the  external  malleolus  with  the  back  portion 
of  the  tibia,  near  to  the  internal  malleolus. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  ankle-joint. 

The  Ankle- Joint. 

This  is  a  ginglymus  articulation  between  the  astragulus  and 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  the  fibula.  The  two  mal- 
leoli of  these  bones  enter  prominently  into  this  articulation. 

The  ligaments  of  this  joint  are  four  in  number  as  follows : 

1.  The  anterior  ligament^  which  connects  the  tibia 
with  the  astragalus,  by  the  margins  of  their  articular 
surfaces. 

2.  The  posterior  ligament^  the  fibres  of  which  are 
mainly  transverse  and  which  is  continuous  with  the 
inferior  posterior  tibio-fibular  ligament. 

3.  The  internal  lateral  ligament,  which  is  also  called 
the  deltoid  ligament.  This  ligament  consists  of  a 
superficial  set  of  fibres,  which  connect  the  internal 
malleolus  of  the  tibia  with  the  inner  part  of  the  scaph- 
oid, the  lesser  process  of  the  os  calcis,  the  back  part 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  astragulus,  and  the  inferior 
calcaneo*scaphoid  ligament ;  and  a  deep  set  of  fibres 
which  connect  the  apex  of  the  internal  malleolus  of 
the  tibia  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus. 

4.  The  external  lateral  ligament.  This  ligament 
consists  of  three  separate  fasiculi,  as  follows : 

The  anterior  fasciculus,  which  connects  the  external 
malleolus  with  the  astragalus,  in  front  of  its  articular 
facet. 

The  middle  fasciculus,  which  connects  the  apex  of 
the  external  malleolus  with  the  outer  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis. 

The  posterior  fasciculus,  which  connects  the  back 
part  of  the  external  malleolus  with  the  astragalus, 
behind  its  external  articular  facet. 
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The  synovial  membrane  of  the  ankle-joint  invests  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  ligaments  and  sends  a  prolongation  upwards  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  the  fibula,  for  a  short  distance. 

The  vessels  of  the  ankle-joint  are  derived  from  the  malleolar 
branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  and  from  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  anterior  peroneal  arteries. 

The  nerves  of  the  ankle-joint  are  derived  from  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve.  - 

The  movements  of  the  ankle-joint  consist  of  flexion  and  exten. 
sion  and  a  slight  amount*  of  lateral  motion  when  the  foot  is  ex- 
tended. 

Articulations  of  the  Tarsus. 

Articulations  of  the  bones  of  the  first  row. 
The  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis»  form  two  arthrodial  articu- 
lations and  are  joined  by  three  ligaments,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  interosseous  calcaneo-astragalcid   ligament ,  which  con- 

nects the  two  bones  directly,  and  which  forms  the  chief 
bond  of  union.  It  is  one  inch  in  breadth  and  is  very 
thick  and  strong. 

2.  The  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament,  which  connects 

the  two  outer  surfaces  of  the  bones  with  each  other. 
It  lies  in  front  of  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint. 

3.  Tht posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament,  which  connects 

the  back  part  of  the  astragalus  with  the  upper  portion 
of  the  OS  calcis.     It  is  a  short,  narrow  band  and  is 
directed  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards. 
The  synovial  membranes  of  this  joint  are  two  in  number,  one 
to  each  articulation.    The  anterior  sytiavial  membrane  is  continued 
between  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 
Articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  second  row. 
The  scaphoid,  the  cuboid  and   the  three   cuneiform    bones, 
are  connected  by  arthrodial  articulations^  the  ligaments  of  which 
may  be  divided  into  three  sets  as  follows : 

1.  The  dorsal  set y  which  are  numerous  small  bands  somewhat 

irregular  in  their  attachments,  which  pass  from  each 
bone  to  the  neighboring  bones. 

2.  The  plantar  set,  which  are  less  dense  than  the  dorsal,  and 

which  are  also  irregularly  attached. 

3.  An  interosseous  set,  which  are  four  in  number  and  which 

connect  the  three  cuneiform  bones  with  the  cuboid 
and  with  each  other,  and  also  the  scaphoid  and  the 
cuboid  bones.     They  are  arranged  as  follows : 
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The  first  connects  the  sides  of  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid  bones. 

The  second  connects  the  sides  of  the  internal  and 
middle  cuneiform  bones. 

The  third  connects  the  sides  of  the  middle  and 
external  cuneiform  bones. 

The  fourth  connects  the.  external  cuneiform  bone 
to  the  cuboid. 
Articulation  of  the  two  rows  of  tarsal  bones. 
Tv/o  arthrodial articulations  2iVQ  present  between  the  two  rows 
of  the  tarsus ;  the  first  of  which  exists  between  the  astragalus 
and  the  scaphoid  bones,  and  the  second  between  the  os  calcis  and 
the  cuboid  bone.  • 

The  ligaments  of  these  articulations  are  seven  in  number,  and 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : 

1.  The  superior  astragalo-scaphoid  ligament^  which  connects 

the  upper  surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scap- 
hoid. 

2.  The  superior  calcaneocuboid  ligament,  which  also  connects 

the  OS  calcis  and  cuboid  bone,  on  their  superior  aspect. 

3.  The  long  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament^    which   connects    the 

under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  with  the  bases  of  the 
2d,  3d,  and  4th  metatarsal  bones.  It  is  the  longest 
ligament  of  the  tarsus.  It  converts  the  groove,  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  into  a  canal  for  the 
passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle. 

4.  The  short  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,   which   connects    the 

under  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid  bones. 
This  ligament  is  very  broad  and  is  lined  by  the  syTto- 
vial  membrane  which  exists  in  the  articulation  between 
these  bones. 

5.  The  interosseous  or  internal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,  which 

directly  connects  the  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid  bones. 
It  is  very  broad  and  strong  and  is  blended,  at  its 
origin,  with  the  superior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

6.  The   superior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  which   connects 

the  OS  calcis  with  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 
This  ligament  and  the  internal  calcaneo-cuboid  liga- 
ment arise  from  the  same  point,  and  by  separating,  in 
front,  form  a  resemblance  to  the  letter  Y. 

7.  The  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  which  connects  the 

OS  calcis*with  the  under  surface  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 
This  ligament  is  lined,  upon  its  upper  surface,  by  a 
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synovial  membrane  continued   from  the  anterior  cal- 

can  CD- astragal  Old  articulation. 

The  articulation  between  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid  is 

Ithe  only  enarthrodial joint  of  the  tarsus.     In  this  joint,  the  round 

head  of  the  astragalus  b  received  into  a  concavity  formed  by  the 

following  structures : 

1.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid. 

2.  The  anterior  articulating  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 

3.  The  upper  surface  of  the  calcaiieo-scaphoid  ligament. 

It  possesses  only  one  ligament,  the  superior  astragalo-scaphoid, 
ftwhich  is  a  broad  band  connecting  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  with 
Ithe  upper  surface  of  the  scaphoid.  The  inferior  calcano-scaphoid 
1  ligament  supplies  the  place  of  an  inferior  ligament  to  this  joint. 

The  synovial  membranes  of  the  tarsus  are  four  in  number,  and 
are  situated  as  follows  : 


bnuiis  ai  I  he 


tiLulal 


One  for  the  two  fol-  J  Anlerior  calcaiito-astras^loij  articulation. 

tawing  points  :- .  •  \Atlragabi.teafluid  Brliculalion. 
One  foe  the  takatta-tMiiDiii  irt\ca\A\K>ti. 

IAriiculaiioii  o(  itic  icapkeid  auA  ibe  iMrti  eunaftnn 
The  arliculaiians  of  the  tint  cuttei/trm  bonej. 
The  iniculfllion  of  thetxienial  cumi/orm  bone  anil 
the  cttlioid. 
The  arliculations  of  the  mi%idli  and  txlernal  euari- 
/oral  bones  and  the  tain  of  the  itamd  and  third 
mttalanal  lionet. 


Tarso-Metatarsal  Articulations. 

This  set  of  articulations  comprises  a  number  of  arlhrodial 
I  Joints,  which  are  formed  as  follows : 

1st  metatarsal  bone  and  internal  cuneiform. 
2d  metatarsal  bone  and  all  three  cuneiform  bones. 
3d  metatarsal  ^nA  external  cuneiform. 
4th  metatarsal  and  external  cuneiform  and  cuboid. 
5th  metatarsal  bone  and  cuboid. 
As  is  perceived   in  the  second  of  these  articulations,  the  three 
I  cuneiform  bones  form  a  deep  recess  into  which  the  second  meta- 
,  tarsal  bone  is  received.     This  fact  renders  disarticulation  of  the 
tarsal  bones  from  the  metatarsus  extremely  difficult. 

The  ligaments,  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  these  above 
named  joints,  may  be  divided  into  three  sets  as  follows ; 

.  A  dorsal  set,  which  connect  each  metatarsal  bone  with  the 
corresponding  tarsal  bone.  The  second  metatarsal 
boni;  has  three  dorsal  ligaments,  one  for  each  of  the 
cuneiform  bones. 
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3.  A  plantar  set^  which  serve  the  same  purpose,  on  the  plan- 
tar aspect  of  the  foot,  but  which  are  thinner  and  less 
regular  in  their  situation. 

3.  An  interosseous  set^  which  comprises  three  strong  ligaments, 
one  of  which  is  situated  between  the  second  metatar- 
sal bone  and  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  the 
other  two  between  the  external  cuneiform  bone  and 
the  second  and  third  bones  of  the  metatarsus. 

Metatarso-Metatarsal  Articulations, 

The  metatarsal  bones,  like  the  metacarpal,  are  connected  with 
each  other  both  at  their  tarsal  and  at  their  digital  extremities. 
Tarsal  extremities. 

The  1st  and  2d  metatarsal  bones  do  not  come  into 
contact  at  their  tarsal  extremities,  but  between  the  other 
metatarsal  bones  arthrodial  articulations  exist. 

The  ligaments  of  these  articulations  comprise  three 
sets  namely,  a  dorsal^  a  plantar  and  an  interosseous  set. 
Digital  extremities. 

These  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  all 
joined  together  by  a  transverse  band^  which  crosses  the 
whole  width  of  the  metatarsus,  and  which  is  called  the 
transverse  metatarsal  ligament. 

Metatarso-Phalangeal  Articulations. 

These  articulations  differ,  in  no  way,  from  those  of  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulations  which  are  described  in  previous 
pages  of  this  volume. 

The  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  also  similar,  and  are  two  in 
number,  viz. 

1.  The  anterior  or  glenoid  ligments. 

2.  The  lateral  ligaments  (two  for  each  joint). 

Phalangeal  Articulations. 

TYitst  ginglymoid  Joints  are  similar  to  those  of  the  fin^rs  and 
the  ligaments  of  each  of  them  correspond  to  those  of  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulations. 

Points  of  Surgical  Interest  in  the  Region  of  the  Foot. 

The  level  of  the  ankle  joint  lies  one  half  inch  above  the  tip  of 
the  inner  malleolus. 

The  two  malleoli  are  the  surgical  guides  to  the  ankle  joint,  and 
present  points  of  difference  which  are  deserving  of  special  notice. 
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The  outer  malleolus  descends  lower  than  the  inner,  and  thus 
locks  the  joint  upon  its  outer  side.  The  inner  nuUleolus  advances 
more  to  the  front,  but,  being  broader  than  the  outer  malleolus, 
its  posterior  border  corresponds  with  that  of  the  outer. 

In  Syme*s  amputation,  the  incision  should  therefore  run  from 
the  apex  of  the  outer  malleolus  to  the  middle  point  of  the  inner. 

A  valuable  guide  in  adjusting  a  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity 
below  the  knee  joint,  may  be  afforded,  by  remembering  that  the 
inner  edge  of  the  patella^  the  inner  malleolus^  and  the  inner  border 
of  the  large  toe  should  be  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  provided 
that  the  leg  be  well  formed. 

The  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone  is  the  surgical  guide  to  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  articulation,  and  is,  therefore,  on  the  line  of 
the  amputation  of  Chopart. 

The  point  of  articulation  between  the  internal  cuneiform  bone 
and  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  lies  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  front  of  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 

The  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  forms  a  portion  of  the  recepta- 
cle or  socket  into  which  the  scaphoid  bone  is  placed. 

The  articulation  between  the  os  calcis  and  the  cuboid  bone 
lies  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and  the 
tarsal  extremity  of  the  5M  metatarsal  bone. 

The  projection  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  the  guide  to 
the  articulation  of  that  bone  with  the  cuboid. 

In  amputating  the  toes  from  the  metatarsal  bones,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  folds  of  skin,  between  the  toes,  lie  one 
inch  in  front  of  the  articulation. 

The  power  of  "^xo&mzw^^  adduction  of  the  foot ^  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  tendo  Achillis,  depends  upon  the  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  the  articulating  surfaces  between  the  os  calcis  and  the 
astragalus. 
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The  muscles  are  the  active  organs  of  motion,  constituting  the 
source  of  power  that  is  apph'ed  to  the  various  levers  represented 
by  the  component  parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  movements  pro- 
duced are  the  result  of  that  peculiar  property,  possessed  by  mus- 
cles, of  shortening  themselves,  which  is  called  muscular  con^ 
tractility. 

Muscles  are  of  two  great  classes. 

A.  Muscles  of  Animal  Life  or  Voluntary  Muscles. 

B.  Muscles  of  Organic  Life  or  Involuntary  Muscles. 

The  first  class  are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  comprise 
the  muscles  of  locomotion^  respiration^  expression  and  some  others. 
The  second  class  are  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the 
will,  such  as  those  of  the  hearty  of  the  arteries^  of  the  intestinal 
canal^  and  of  the  various  organs.  When  we  employ  the  term 
"  muscular  system  "  we  refer  to  the  first  class  or  voluntary  muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  connected  either  with  the 
bony  skeleton,  the  ligamentsof  joints,  the  cartilaginous  structures 
or  the  integument.  When  attached  to  ligaments  only,  do  muscles 
come  in  direct  contact^  however,  with  the  part  on  which  they  are 
destined  to  act,  since,  when  attached  to  bone  and  cartilage,  the 
fibres  are  connected  with  the  periosteum  and  perichondrium,  and, 
when  the  action  of  the  muscle  is  directed  upon  the  integument, 
the  fibres  are  usually  connected  with  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue. 

Muscles  vary  greatly,  (i)  in  their  general  form,  (2)  in  their 
method  of  arrangement  as  regards  their  tendon,  and  (3)  in  their 
size. 

The  various  forms  of  muscles  are  influenced  by  their  situation 
and  the  function  which  they  are  destined  to  perform.  In  the 
limbs,  they  are  usually  of  an  elongated  form,  when  superficially 
situated,  and  broad,  when  deeply  placed.  In  the  trunk,  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  broad,  flattened  or  expanded,  since  they  form  either  the 
parietes  of  cavities  or  are  spread  out  upon  the  bony  wall  of  the 
chest  or  pelvis.  We  therefore  employ  such  terms  as  long,  short, 
broad,  expanded,  etc.,  as  indicating  peculiar  conformations  or  types 
of  muscles. 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  to  the  ten- 
dons  to  which  they  are  attached,  an  equal  diversity  is  perceived* 
The  long  muscles  usually  present  a  tendon  at  either  one  or  both 
extremities,  towards  which  longitudinal  fibres  converge.  When 
shorter  fibres  converge  to  the  side  of  a  tendon,  which  runs  for  the 
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whole  length  of  a  muscle,  like  the  plumes  of  a  pen,  the  name 
penniform  is  applied.  Examples  of  this  type  are  present  in  the 
peronei   muscles. 

If  short  fibres  converge  to  both  sides  of  a  tendon,  which 
extends  for  its  whole  length,  the  muscle  is  called  bipenniform,  as 
in  the  rectus  femoris,  while  a  muscle  is  said  to  be  radiated^  when 
its  fibres  converge  from  a  broad,  flat  surface  to  a  narrow  tendinous 
insertiofiy  as  in  the  temporal  muscle. 

The  nomenclature  of  muscles  is  defective  and  often  confusing. 
Muscles  maybe  named  (i)  from  their  sittuztion  ;  as  the  peroneus, 
tibialis,  etc.  (2)  From  their /ormj  as  the  trapezius,  triangularis,  del- 
toid, etc.  (3)  From  their /unction^  as  flexors,  extensors,  pronators, 
abductors,  levators,  tensors,  etc.  (4)  From  their  attachments,  as 
the  sterno-mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  etc.  (5)  From 
their  divisions,  as  the  biceps,  triceps,  digastric,  complexus,  etc. 

In  all  voluntary  muscles  and  also  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart,  the  primitive  fasiculi  present  fine  dark  lines  or  strice  run- 
ning transversely  across  the  fibre  in  curved  or  parallel  lines. 
Longitudinal  striae  are  also  detected,  but  these  mark  only  the 
direction  and  number  of  the  ultimate  fibres  or  fibrillx. 

The  striated  variety  of  muscular  fibre  is  present  in  all  the  vol- 
untary  muscles,  and  also  in  those  of  the  pharynx,  the  larynx, 
the  upper  half  of  the  oesophagus,  the  heart,  the  walls  of  the  venae 
cavae  and  the  muscles  of  the  ear. 

The  unstripcd  or  involuntary  muscular  fibres  are  found  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
gastro-intestinal  tract ;  in  the  trachea  and  the  bronchi ;  in  the 
gall  bladder  and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  ;  in  the  pelvis 
and  the  calices  of  the  kidney,  the  ureters,  the  bladder  and  the 
urethra  ;  in  the  female  sexual  organs,  viz,,  the  vagina,  the  clitoris, 
the  uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  broad  ligaments  ;  in  the 
male  sexual  organs,  viz,,  the  penis,  the  urethra,  the  prostate  gland, 
Cowper*s  ducts,  the  vesiculae  seminales,  the  vas  deferens,  the 
epididymis  and  the  dartos;  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  ; 
in  the  ducts  of  certain  glands,  as  in  Wharton's  and  Cowper's 
ducts ;  and  finally  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  veins  and  lym- 
phatics. 

The  muscles  may  be  divided  for  the  sake  of  convenience  of 
description,  into  the  four  following  classes,  as  follows : 

A.    Muscles  of  the  Head  and  Neck. 

B.  **  "  TRUNK. 

C.  "  "  UPPER  extremity. 

D.         "  "         lower  extremity. 
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In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  enumerated  and  classi- 
fied the  various  muscles  comprised  under  each  of  these  headst 
and  a  statement  of  those  anatomical  facts  pertaining  to  the  indi- 
vidual muscles  which  are  of  practical  importance  and  value. 

DIVISION    I. 
MUSCLES  OF  THE   HEAD  AND   NECK. 


(A.) 


MUSCLES  OF  THE   HEAD. 

The  muscles  of  the  head  may  be  arranged  under  seven  distinct 
groups.     They  comprise  31  pairs  and  one  single  muscle. 
The  seven  groups  above  mentioned  are  as  follows  : 


I.  Epicranial  group. 
II.  Aaricolar        " 


I  pair. 
.3  pairs. 


III.  Palpebral 


IV.  Nasal 


•• 


>3  pairs 


M 


>4  pairs.  ^ 


V.  Otbttal  group 7  pair.  •• 


VI.  Labial  group. 


.9  pair. 
I  single. 


VII.  Maxillax/  group.. ..^w 


•••  ••••* 


• .  .4  pair. 


\  Occipito-frontalis. 

(  Attollens  anrem. 
\  Attrahens  aurem. 
f  Retrahens  aurem. 

( Corrugator  supercilii. 
\  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
I  Tensor  larsi. 

Pyramidalis  nasi. 
Levator  labii  superioris  et  nasi. 
Compressor  naris. 
^  Depressor  labii  superioris  et  nasi. 

'  Levator  palpehnc  superioris. 
Rectus  superior. 
Rectus  inferior. 
Rectus  intemiifL 
Rectus  externum. 
Obliquus  superior. 
Obliquus  inferior. 

u       f  Levator  labii  superioris  pro- 
g<d.J  P"us. 

►^i=5  I  Levator  anguli  oris. 
[  Zygomaticus  major. 

jkj     I  Zygomaticus  minor. 

^    •<  Buccinator. 

<     ( Risorius  Santorini. 

J;    .  i  Levator  menti. 

I  ^  <  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

3  "^  (  Depressor  anguli  oris. 

^  Orbicularis  oris  (single.) 

(Temporal. 
Masse  ter. 
External  pterygoid. 
Internal  pterygoid. 
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ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 

I. 

EPICRANIAL  REGION, 
(i  muscle). 

OcciPiTO  Frontalis. 

Is  a  flat,  thin  muscle,  consisting  of  two  fleshy  bellies,  connected 
^y  an  intermediate  tendon  or  aponeurosis  sometimes .  called  the 
•*  galea  capitis." 
Origin, 

From  the  external  two-thirds  of  the  superior  curved 
line  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone. 
Insertion. 

The   inner  fibres  are  blended  with  those  of  the 
pyramidalis  nasi  muscle,  the  rest  of  its  fibres  anasto- 
mosing with  the  corrugator  supercilii,  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  and  the  pyramidalis  nasi  muscles. 
Nervous  supply. 

Facial  nerve  and  sometimes  the  occipitalis  minor. 

11. 

AURICULAR    GROUP. 
(3  muscles). 

Attollens  Aurem. 

Origin. 

From  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito -frontalis  mus- 
cle on  the  side  of  the  cranium. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  part  of  the  cranial  surface   of  the 
pinna. 
Nervous  supply. 

Small  occipital  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Attrahens  Aurem. 

Origin. 

From  the  lateral  aponeurosis  of  the  cranium. 
Inse^'tion. 

Into  the  front  part  of  the  helix. 
Nervous  supply. 

Branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Retrahens  Aurem. 

Origin. 

From  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cranial  surface  of 
the  concha. 
Nervous  supply. 

Branches  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

III. 

PALPEBRAL  GROUP. 
(3  muscles). 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone. 

2.  From  the  anterior  surface  and  the  borders  of 
the  tendo  oculi. 

Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  skin  covering  the  eyelids,  spreading  into 
the  forehead,  temple  and  cheek. 

2.  Into  the  inner  third  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
orbit. 

3.  Into  the  lower  edge  of  the  tendo  oculi. 
Action. 

To  close  the  eyelids,  to  compress  the  lachrymal  sac, 
and  to  force  the  tears  into  the  nasal  duct. 
Nervous  supply. 

Temporal  and  malar  branches  of  the  facial  or  7th 
cranial  nerve. 

CORRUGATOR  SUPERCIUI. 

Origin. 

From  the  inner  extremity  of  the  superciliary  ridge 
of  the  frontal  bone. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  deep  surface  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
muscle,  near  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  orbit. 
Nervous  supply. 

Branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Tensor  Tarsl 

Origin. 

From  the  crest  and  orbital  surface  of  the  lachrymal 
bone. 
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Insertion, 

By  two  slips,  into  the  tarsal  cartilage  near  to  the 
puncta  lachrymalis. 
Nervous  supply. 

Malar  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

* 

IV. 

NASAL  GROUP. 
(5  muscles). 

Pyramidalis.  Nasi. 

Origin, 

This  muscle  is  a  c6ntinuation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
frontalis  muscle. 
Insertion, 

It    becomes    blended  with    the  compressor  naris 
muscle. 
Nervous  supply. 

Infra-orbital  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Levator  Labii  Superioris  Alaeque  Nasi. 

Origin, 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone  beneath  the  tendo-palpebrae. 
Insertion, 

By  one  slip,  into  the  cartilage  of  the  ala  of  the 
nose ;  by  the  other  slip,  it  becomes  blended,  in  the 
upper  lip,  with  the  orbicularis  oris. 
Nervous  supply. 

Infra-orbital  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Compressor  Naris. 

Origin, 

From  the  canine  fossa  in  the  surface  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone. 
Insertion, 

It  joins  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the 
pyramidalis  nasi. 
Nervous  supply. 

Infra-orbital  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Depressor  Alae  Nasi. 

Origin, 

From  the  incisor  fossa   of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  septum  and  the  back  part  of  the  ala  of  the 
nose. 
Nervous  supply. 

Infra-orbital  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Depressor  Labii  Superioris  Alaeque  Nasi. 

Origin. 

From  the  incisor  fossa  of  superior  maxillary  bone. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  integument  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  car- 
tilage of  the  septum  and  also  of  the  nose. 
Nervous  supply. 

Infra-orbital  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

V. 

ORBITAL  GROUP. 

(7  muscles). 

Levator  Palpebrae  Superioris. 

Origin. 

From  the   sphenoid  bone,   in  front  of  the   optic 
foramen. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  border  of  the  upper  tarsal  cartilage. 
Nervous  supply. 

Motor  oculi  or  3d  cranial  nerve. 

Rectus  Superior. 

Origin. 

From  the  upper  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  and 
from  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball. 
Nervous  supply. 

Motor  oculi  or  3d  cranial  nerve. 

Rectus  Externus. 

Otigin. 

By  two  heads,     i.  From  the  outer  margin  of  the 
optic  foramen.     2.  From  the  ligament  of  Zinn  and  the 
lower  margin  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  sclerotic  coat  of  eyeball.     Between  the  two 
heads  of  the  muscle  pass  the  following  structures. 
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1.  The  3d  cranial  nerve. 

2.  Nasal  branch  of  the  5th  cranial  nerve. 

3.  The  6th  cranial  nerve. 

4.  Ophthalmic  vein. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  abducens  or  6th  cranial  nerve. 

Rectus  Internus. 

Origin. 

From  the  ligament  of  Zinn. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball. 
Nervous  supply. 

Lower  division  of  the  motor  oculi  or  3d  cranial  nerve. 

Obltquus  Superior. 

Origin. 

About  a  line  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  optic 

foramen. 

Insertion. 

Into  the   sclerotic  coat   at  the  outer  part  of  the 

globe  of  the  eye,  the  tendon  first  passing  through  a 

pulley^  near  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal 

bone. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  patheticus  or  4th  cranial  nerve. 

Obliquus  Inferior. 

Origin. 

From  a  depression  in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  supe- 

rior  maxillary  bone,  external  to  the  lachrymal  groove. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  outer  part  of    the  sclerotic  coat  of  the 

eyeball. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  lower  division  of  the  3d  cranial  nerve. 

VI. 

LABIAL   GROUP. 
(9  pairs  and  one  single  muscle.) 

Levator  Labii  Superioris  Proprius. 

Origin. 

From  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  immediately 
above  the  infra-orbital  foramen ;  and  from  the  adjoin- 
ing surface  of  the  malar  bone. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  skin  and  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
upper  lip. 
Nervous  supply. 

Infra-orbital  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 
Action. 

This  muscle  is  supposed  to  render  the  hair  erect, 
as  in  the  feline  tribes, 

Levator  Anguli  Oris. 

Origin. 

From  the  canine  fossa  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  immediately  below  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 
Insertion, 

In  common  with  the  zygomaticus  major,  the  orbi- 
cularis oris,  and  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  into  the 
angle  of  the  mouth. 
Nervous  supply. 

Infra-orbital  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Zygomaticus  Major. 

Origin. 

From  the  malar  bone,  in  front  of  the  zygomatic 
suture. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Nervous  supply. 

Infra-orbital  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Zygomaticus  Minor. 

Origin. 

From  the  anterior  part  of  the  malar  bone  immed- 
iately behind  the  maxillary  suture. 
Insertion. 

In  common  with  that  of  the  levator  labii  superioris. 
Nervous  supply. 

Infra-orbital  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Buccinator. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  outer  surface  and  border  of  the  alveo- 
olar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

2.  From  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  from  the  first 
molar  tooth  to  the  last. 

3.  From  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  its  fibres  blending  with 
those  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  the  zygomatic  and  the 
depressor  anguli  oris. 
Action. 

By  pressing  the  cheeks  inward,  to  assist  in  articula- 
tion, mastication,  blowing  or  sucking. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve  and  the  buccal  branch 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

Levator  Labii  Inferioris.  (Levator  Menti.) 

Origin. 

From  the  incisor  fossa  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone,  external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  integument  of  the  lower  lip. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Depressor  Labii  Inferioris.  (Quadratus  Menti.) 
Origin. 

From  the  external  oblique  line  of  inferior  maxillary 
bone. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  integument  of  the  lower  lip. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Depressor  Anguli  Oris.  (Triangularis  Menti.) 

% 

Origin. 

From  the  external  oblique  line  of  inferior  maxillary 

bone. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Orbicularis  Oris. 

Is  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  consists  of  two 
portions,  an  upper  and  lower  portion,  one  for  each  lip,  which 
have  attachments  to  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones. 
The  fibres  of  each  of  the  semicircular  planes  situated  in  the  lips, 
decussate  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  unite  with  the  decus- 
sating fibres  of  the  buccinator.  The  fibres  at  the  free  margin  of 
the  lips  are  continued  uninterruptedly  from  one  lip  to  the  other. 
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RiSORIUS. 

Origin. 

From  the  fascia  upon  the  masseter  muscle  or  upon 
the  parotid  gland. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  orbicularis  oris  and  the  depressor  anguli 
oris  muscles. 
Nervous  supply. 

Supnumaxillary  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial 
nerve. 
This  muscle  is  regarded,  by  some  anatomists,  as  a  portion  of 
the  platysma  myoides  muscle. 

VII. 

MAXILLARY  GROUP. 
(4  muscles). 
Temporal. 

Origin. 

From  the  temporal  fossa  and  the  temporal  aponeu- 
rosis. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone  and  sometimes  into  the  inner  portion  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  5th  cranial 
nerve. 

Masseter. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  zygoma,  and 

from  the  malar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

2.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  zygoma. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  external  surface  of  the 
ramus f  and  the  external  surface  of  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  jaw. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  5th  crania] 
nerve. 

External  Pterygoid. 

This  muscle  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  each  of  which 
has  a  different  point  of  origin. 


Origin. 

1.  From  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  ptery- 
goid ptate  and  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

2.  From  the  tuberosities  of  the  palate  bone  and  the 
superior  maxillary  bone. 

Insertion. 

Into  a  fossa  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of 
the  condyle,  and  into  the  edge  of  the  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  sth  cranial 


The  internal  maxillary  artery  passes  between  its  tivo  heads. 
Internal  Pterygoid. 
Origin. 

1.  From  afossa  between  the  two  pterygoid  plates  of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

2.  From  the  hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

3.  From  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  angle  and  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  as 
high  as  the  dental  foramen. 
Nervous  supply. 

A  branch  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  inferior 

maxillary  nerve. 

The  first  two  muscles  of  this  group  tend  to  shut  the  lower 

jaw  tightly  upon  the  upper  jaw.     The  last  two  muscles  of  this 

group  tend  to  create  a  horisontal  moi\ar\  of  the  lower  jaw,  when 

acting  alternately  upon  either  side  and  not  conjointly. 

The  gustatory,  den/aland  chorda  tympani  nerves  lie  in  close 
relation  to  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  as  do  also  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  and  vein. 

ACTION    OF   THE    MUSCLES   OF   THE    HEAD. 
The  muscles  of  the  head  may  be  classified  secondly,  on  a  basis 
of  the/unetion  chiefly  performed  by  them  as  follows: 

I.  Musdt^s  oi  expression,  20  pairs  and   i  single  muscle,  under 
which  may  be  enumerated: 
The  epicranial  group  i  pair. 

"    auricular        "  3  pairs. 

"    palpebral       "  3      " 

"    nasal  "  4      " 

"    labial  "  9      " 


Total, 


'  of  muscles. 
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The  "  obicularis  oris  "  muscle,  (single.) 

II.  Muscles  of  vision. 

The  orbital  group.     7  pairs, 

III.  Muscles  of  Mastication. 

The  maxillary  group.    4  pairs. 

The  labial  group  of  muscles,  which  have  been  classed  as  mus- 
cles of  expression,  assists  also  in  mastication  and  in  the  acts  of 
talking  and  singing,  but  they  have  been  classified  as  muscles  of 
expression,  since,  .is  a  group,  this  seems  a  most  important 
function. 
NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OFTHE  HEAD. 

Of  these  several  groups  of  muscles,  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
epicranial,  the  auricular,  the  palpebral,  the  nasal,  and  the  labial 
groups  (in  all  twenty  pairs  and  one  single  muscle)  are  derived 
from  one  niTve,  vis.,  i\\Q  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

The  maxillary  group  also  derives  its  motor  power  from  one 
nerve,  viz.,  the  anterior  or  smaller  branch  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary division  of  the  5///  cranial  nerve,  while  all  the  muscles  of  tlu 
orbit  are  supplied  by  the  motor  oeuli  or  yd  cranial  nerve,  except 
the  superior  oblique  and  the  externa!  rectus  muscles,  the  former 
of  which  is  supplied  by  the  \ik  cranial  nerve  and  the  latter  by  the 
tth  cranial  nerve. 
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The  muscles  of  the  neck  consist  of  45  pairs  and  one  single 
muscle.     They  may  be  arranged  in  g  classes  or  groups. 

I.  Superficial  lateral  group  : 2  pairs.  \  ^'"'>'""t  "^''''''^:   -. 

II.  I.J„  o,  ,/^-VWp„op  : 4  ,.i„.J  g^ri*?,""'^ 

[  Thyro-hyoid. 

iAnlrrior  belly  of  digutric. 
Mylo-hyoid, 
Hyo-glossus. 

1(  Post  trior  belly  of  digastric) 
Slyio-pharyngeuB. 
ILongus  colli. 
Rectus  capitis  anticus  mBJor, 
Rectus  cnpitii  amicus  minor. 
Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 
Scalenus  anticui. 
Scalenui  poslicus. 
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VI.  Posterior  arvUal  groop : 8  pairs.  •• 


^&>Ieiiiiis  capidi. 

Trachelo-mascoid. 

Complexus. 

Biventer  cervicis. 

Obliquns  capitis  superior. 

Obltqutts  capitis  inferior. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 
^  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor, 

(Tensor  palatL 
Levator  palatL 
Palato-glossus. 
Palato-pharyngeus. 
Azygos  uvulae. 

(  Superior  constrictor. 

VIII.  Muscles  oi pharynx : 3  pairs,  •<  Middle  constrictor. 

( Inferior  constrictor* 

Crico-thyroid. 
Acting   on    vocal 
cords  :  4  pairs  and  * 
I  single  muscle. 


IX.  MuscUs  of    the   la 
rynx:  7  pairs  and  i " 
single. 


Crico- arytenoid  posticus. 
Crico-arytenoid  lateralis. 
Thyro-arytenoid. 
^  Aiytenoideus,  (single). 

Acting;  upon   epi-  i  Arytenoepiglottideus  superior. 
glotHs  :  3  pairs  of  •<  Aryteno-epiglottideus  inferior. 
.  muscles.  (  Thyro-epiglottideus. 


ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 

SUPERFICIAL  LATERAL  GROUP. 

(2  muscles). 
Platysma  Mvoides. 
Origin. 

From   the  clavicle,   the  acromion   process   of  the 
scapula,  and  the  subcutaneous  fascia  over  the  pector- 
alis  major  and  deltoid  muscles. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  chin,  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  fascia  covering 
the  parotid  gland. 
Nervous  supply. 

Superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  and 
branches  of  the  infra-maxillary  division  of  the  facial 
or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

Sterno-Cleido-Mastoid. 

Origin. 

From  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle  and,  by  a  ten- 
don, from  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  mastoid  process  of  temporal  bone  and  the 
superior  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  deep  external  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  and 
branches  of  the  spinal  accessory  or  nth  cranial  nerve. 
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The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  an  important  guide  to  the  carotid 
arteries,  since  it$  internal  border  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery  and  since  the  muscle  can  be  rendered  very 
prominent,  by  the  head  being  turned  towards  the  opposite 
shoulder.  Between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  points  of  origin  of 
this  muscle,  may  be  perceived,  in  all  necks  that  are  not  particu- 
larly fleshy,  a  fossa  called  ih^  fonticulus  gutturis^  since  it  rises  and 
falls  during  respiration,  especially  if  labored  breathing  exists. 

INFRA  OR  STERNO-HYOID  GROUP. 

(4  muscles). 
Sterno-Hyoid. 

Origin. 

From  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  the  car- 
tilage of  the  1st  rib  and  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone 
Nervous  supply. 

A  branch  from  the  loop  between  the  descendens 
noni  nerve  and  the  communicans  noni  nerve. 

Sterno-Thyroid. 
Origin. 

From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  and  the 
cartilage  of  the  1st  rib. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  oblique  line  on  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. 
Nervous  supply, 

A  branch  from  the  loop  between  the  descendens 
noni  nerve  and  the  communicans  noni  nerve. 

Thyro-Hyoid. 
Origin. 

From  the  oblique  line  on  the  ala  of  the  thryoid  car- 
tilage. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone  and  its  greater  cornu. 
Nervous  supply. 

A  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  or  12th  cranial  nerve. 
Omo-Hyoid. 
Origin. 

From  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  near  the  supra 
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scapular  Dotch,  and,  occasionally,   from  the  ligament 
which  crosses  the  notch. 
Insertion. 

Intothelowerborderof  thebody  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

From  three  sources,  vis.,  the  hypoglossal  or  12th 
cranial  nerve,  a  filament  of  the  pneumogastric  or  10th 
cranial  nerve,  and  a  filament  from  the  cervical  plexus 
of  nerves.  It  is  thus  associated  (i)  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  (2)  with  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, and  (3)  with  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck. 
The  central  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  attached  to  the  clavicle 
fay  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  forms  a  loop  about  it. 

The  omo-kyoid  muscle,  in  long  and  thin  necks,  may  be  dis- 
cerned through  the  skin  as  a  cord  running  parallel  with  and  above 
the  line  of  the  clavicle,  and  rising  and  falling  with  the  acts  of  in- 
spiration and  of  expiration.  It  renders  tense  that  portion  of  the 
cervical  fascia,  which  lies  over  the  apex  of  the  lung,  and  its  pos- 
terior belly  is,  by  some  anatomists,  considered  as  analogous  to  a 
serration  of  the  serratus  magnus;  its  central  tendon  to  a  rudi- 
mentary cervical  rib;  and  its  anterior  belly,  to  a  stemo-hyoid 
muscle.  It  is  Agiiide  to  the  seat  of  election  in  the  operation  for 
ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery. 

SUPRA  OR.  GENIO-HYOID  GROUP. 
(6  muscles). 

Digastric. 

This  muscle  consists  of  two  elongated  muscular  bellies,  united 
by  an  intervening  rounded  tendon.     It  extends  from  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Origin. 

The  posterior  belly  arises  from  the  digastric  groove, 
on  the  inner  side  of  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  the  anterior  belly  from  a  fossa  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  chin. 
Insertion. 

The  central  tendon  is  attached  to  the  body  and 
greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  by  a  broad  band  of 
aponeurotic  fibres,  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  lined  by  a  syn- 
ovial membrane.  The  posterior  belly  passes  through 
the  stylo-hyoid  muscle. 
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Nervous  supply. 

The  posterior  belly  is  supplied  by  the  facial  or  7th 
cranial  nerve,  and  the  anterior  belly  by  the  mylo-hyoid 
branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 
Mylohyoid. 
Origin. 

From  the  whole  length  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of 
the  lower  jaw,  from  the  symphysis,  in  front,  to  the  last 
molar  tooth,  behind. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  whole  length  of  the  body  of  hyoid  bone 
and  into  a  tendinous  line  from  that  bone  to  the  chin. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 
This  muscle,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forms  the  floor 
of  the  mouth. 
Genio-Hvoid. 
Origin. 

From  the  inferior  genial  tubercle,  on  the  inside  of 
the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  hypoglossal  or  12th  crania!  nerve. 

GENIO-HYO-Glfossus. 
Origin. 

From  the  superior  genial  tubercle,  on  the  inner  .side 
of  the  symphysis  of  the  chin. 
Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  body  of  the  os-hyoides. 

2.  Into  the  pharynx,  between  the  hyoid  bnne  and 
stylo-glossus  muscle, 

3.  Into  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  hypoglossal  or  12th  cranial  nerve. 
Actioi. 

To  depress  the  middle  of  the  tongue. 
This  muscle  has  been  divided  to  relieve  stammering. 
Hyo-Glossus. 
Origin. 

From  the  body  and  the  greater  and  the  lesser  cor- 
nua  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  side  of  the  tongue,  between  the  lingualis 

and  stylo-glossus  muscles. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  hypoglossal  or  I2th  cranial  nerve. 

Action. 

To  depress  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  render  the 

dorsum  of  the  tongue  convex. 

Lingualis.  (Superior  set  of  fibres.) 

This  muscle  consists  of  a  longitudinal  set  of  fibres 

running  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  be- 

tween  the  genio-hyo-glossus  and  the  stylo-glossus  and 

hyo-glossus  muscles.    Some  of  its  fibres  are  lost  on  the 

base  of  the  tongue  and  others  are  attached  occasionally 

to  the  hyoid  bone. 

Nervous  supply. 

Chorda  tympani  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial 

nerve. 

Action. 

To  render  the  dorsum  of  the   tongue  convex  by 

drawing  its  extremities  together. 

SUB-MAXILLARY  OR    STYLO-HYOID  GROUP. 

(3  muscles). 
Stylo-Hyoid. 

Origin^ 

From  the  posterior  part  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 

temporal  bone,  near  to  its  base. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  at  its  junction  with 

the  great  cornu. 

Nervous  supply. 

A  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 
Action. 

To  raise  and  draw  backwards  the  hyoid  bone  and 
the  tongue. 

Stylo-Glossus. 

Origin. 

From  the  styloid  process  and  the  stylo-maxillary 
ligament. 
Insertion. 

I.  Into  the  side  of  the  tongue,  from  the  palato-glos- 
sus  muscle  to  the  tip. 
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2.  Into  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  tongue,  by  sepa- 
rating the  fibres  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscles. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  hypoglossal  or  I2th  cranial  nerve. 

Stvlo-Pharyngeus. 
Origin. 

From  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone. 
Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. 

2.  Into  the  sides  of  the  pharynx. 
Nervous  supply. 

Glosso-pharyngeal  or  9th   cranial  nerve  and  also 
branches  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 
Action. 

To  elevate  and  widen  the  pharynx. 

PREVERTEBRAL    GROUP. 
(7  muscles). 

LoNGUS  Colli. 

1.  Vertical  portion. 

Origin.  From  the  bodies  of  the  three  upper  dorsal 
and  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  inter-verte- 
bra)  cartilages. 

Insertion.  Into  the  bodies  of  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  cer- 
vical vertebrae. 

2.  Superior  oblique  portion. 

Origin.  From  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  cervical  ver- 
tebrae. 

Insertion.  Into  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch 
of  the  atlas. 

3.  Inferior  oblique  portion. 

Origin.  From  the  bodies  of  the  two  upper  dorsal 
vertebrae. 

Insertion.     Into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  5  th 
and  6th  cervical  vertebrae. 
Nervous  supply. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus,  given 
off  above  the  clavicle. 
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Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major. 

Origin, 

From  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 

cesses  of  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  cervical  vertebrae. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  sub-occipital  nerve  and  the  deep  branches  of 

the  cervical  plexus. 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor. 

Origin. 

From  the  anterior  surface,  the  lateral  mass,  and  the 

transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Nervous  supply 

The  sub-occipital  nerve  and  the  deep  branches  of 

the  cervical  plexus. 

Rectus  Capitis  Lateralis. 

Origin. 

From  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  atlas. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  sub-occipital  nerve. 

Scalenus  Anticus. 

Origin. 

From  the  tubercle  on  the  inner  border  and  upper 
surface  of  the  1st  rib. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes 
the  of  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  cervical  vertebrae. 
Nervous  supply. 

A  supra-clavicular  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

Scalenus  Medius. 

Origin. 

From  the   1st  rib,  behind  the  groove  for  the  subcla- 
vian  artery. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  six  lower  cervical  vertebrae. 
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Nervous  supply. 

A  supra-clavicular  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

Scalenus  Posticus. 

Origin. 

From  the  outer  surface  of  the  2nd  rib,  behind  the 
origin  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  two  or  three  lower  cervical  vertebrae. 
Nervous  supply. 

A  supra-clavicular  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

POSTERIOR  CERVICAL    GROUP. 

(8  muscles). 

Splenius  Capitis  et  Colli. 

Origin. 

From  the  ligamentum  nuchas,  the  7th  cervical  ver- 
tebra, and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd, 
4th  and  5th  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Insertion* 

Into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  three  upper  cervical  vertebrae  ;  also  into 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  superior 
curved  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone  and  a  rough  space 
below  it. 
Nervous  supply. 

Posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

Trachelo-Mastoid. 
Origin. 

From  the  articular  processes  of  the  last  four  cervical, 
and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  four  dorsal 
vertebrae. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

Posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

COMPLEXUS. 

Origin. 

From  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last  cervical 
and  the  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 
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From  the  articular  processes  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  cervical  vertebrae. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  occipital  bone»  between  the  two  curved 
lines  on  its  inferior  surface. 
Nervous  supply. 

From  three  sources^  viz.^  the  great  occipital  nerve, 
the  sub-occipital  nerve,  and  the  internal  branches  of 
the  posterior  divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

BlVENTER  CERVICIS. 

Origin. 

From  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  or  four 
upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  occipital  bone,  internal  to  the  attachment 
of  the  complexus  muscle. 
Nervous  supply. 

From  the  same  sources  as  the  complexus. 
This  muscle  is  often  described  as  a  fasciculus  of  the  com^ 
plexus  muscle. 

Obliquus  Capitis  Superior. 

Origin. 

From  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  occipital  bone,  between  the  curved  lines  on 
its  inferior  surface  and  external  to  the  point  of  inser- 
tion of  the  complexus  muscle. 
Nervous  supply. 

Posterior  branch  of  the  sub-occipital  nerve. 

Obliquus  Capitis  Inferior. 

Origin. 

From  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 

atlas. 

Nervous  supply. 

From  two  sources,  viz.,  a  branch  of  the  sub-occipital 

and  one  from  the  great  occipital  nerve. 

Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major. 

Origin. 

From  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  inferior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

Posterior  branch  of  the  sub-occipital  nerve. 

Rectus  Capitus  Posticus  Minor, 

Origin. 

From  the  tubercle  on  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas. 

Insertion. 

By  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  occipital  bone  between  the 
inferior  curved  line  and  the  foramen  magnum. 
Nervous  supply. 

Posterior  branch  of  the  sub-occipital  nerve. 

PALATE  GROUP. 
(5  muscles). 
Tensor  Palati. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  scaphoid  fossa. 

2.  From  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

3.  From  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  after 
winding  around  the  hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

A  branch  from  the  Otic  ganglion. 

Levator  Palati, 

Origin. 

From  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone  and  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustach- 
ian tube. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  where 
its  fibres  blend  with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 
Nervous  supply  y 

A  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve,  through 
the  vidian  nerve. 

Palato-Glossus. 
Origin. 

From  the  anterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  on  each 
side  of  the  uvula. 
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Insertion,  ♦ 

Into  the  side  and  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  where  it 
blends  with  the  fibres  of  the  stylo-glossus  muscle. 
Nervous  supply. 

Palatine  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion. 

Palato-Pharyngeus. 

Origin. 

From  the  soft  palate,  by  fibres  connected  with  those 

of  the  opposite  side» 
Insertion. 

After  uniting  with  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  it  is 
inserted  into  the  posterior  edge  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  the  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx. 
Nervous  supply. 

Palatine  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion. 

AzYGOs  Uvulae. 

Origin. 

From  the  nasal  spine  of  the  palate  bone. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  uvula  and  the  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the 

soft  palate. 

Nervous  supply. 

A  branch  of  the  facial  or  7th  cranial  nerve. 

MUSCLES   OF  THE   PHARYNX. 
Inferior  Constrictor. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

2.  From  the  oblique  line  on  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  the  cartilaginous  surface  behind  it. 

3.  From  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
Insertion, 

Into   the   posterior   median   fibrous   raphe   of   the 
pharynx,  blending,  in  the  middle  line,  with  that  of 
the  opposite  side. 
Nervous  supply. 

By  three  sources,  viz,,   the   glosso-pharyngeal,   the 
external  laryngeal  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 

Middle  Constrictor. 
Origin, 

From  the  body  and  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone 
and  from  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament. 
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Insertion.  * 

Into  the  median  raphe  of  the  pharynx,  and,  by  a  few 
fibres  into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  the  pharyngeal 
plexus. 

Superior  Constrictor. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  (lower  third) 
and  from  the  palate  bone. 

2.  From  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament. 

3.  From  the  aponeurosis,  arising  from  the  petrous 
portion  of  temporal  bone. 

4.  From  the  posterior  part  of  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  above  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge. 

5.  From  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  median  tendinous  raphe  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  and  the  pharyngeal 
plexus. 

Action  or  the  Various  Groups  of  Muscles  of  the  Neck. 

The  superficial  layer  of  muscles  assist  in  depression  of  the 
head,  inclination  of  the  head  to  one  side,  depression  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and,  through  the  platysma^  myoides,  in  the  expression  of 
melancholy. 

The  infra-hyoid  group  of  muscles  act  as  depressors  of  the 
larynx  after  it  has  been  raised  during  the  act  of  deglutition. 
They  also  act  as  tensors  of  the  cervical  fascia. 

The  supra  or  genio-kyoid  group  of  muscles  are  important 
agents  in  the  act  of  deglutition^  since,  by  them,  the  hyoid  bone  is 
raised,  and  with  it,  the  larynx,  trachea,  pharynx  and  oesophagus  ; 
the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  is  closed,  and  the  bolus  of  food 
is  controlled  by  the  numerous  movements  of  the  tongue.  In 
case  liquids  be  swallowed  by  suction,  the  tongue  is  given  a  proper 
longitudinal  concavity,  by  the  hyoglossus  muscle,  to  afford  a  chan- 
nel for  the  fluid,  after  the  vacuum  in  the  mouth  has  been  created. 

The  stylO'kyoid  group  of  muscles  act  upon  ^  the  pharynx  and 
the  tongue.  During  their  contraction,  the  pharynx  is  opened  and 
widened  for  the  entrance  of  food  during  deglutition,  and  the  base 
of  the  tongue  is  drawn  backwards  and  upwards  over  the  elevated 


lar>-nx,  thus  closing  the  superior  opening  of  the  larjnx  and  pre- 
venting  the  entrance  of  food  into  its  interior. 

The  prevertebral  group  of  muscles  flex  the  head,  by  the  actioni 
of  the  rticti  capitis  antici  muscles;  they  also  flex  the  cervkit 
portion  of  thi  spinal  column,  by  means  of  the  long!  colli  muscEci 
and  they  rotate  the  head  upon  the  spinal  axis,  when  the  recti 
capitis  antici  and  lateralis  are  in  action.  The  spinal  column,  in 
the  cervical  region,  may  be  also  bent  to  one  side  and  flexed,  when 
the  three  scalcni  muscles  of  either  side  act  independently,  provided 
the  trunk  be  a  fixed  point,  or  they  may  assist  in  preserving  it  in 
an  erect  posture  when  acting  in  unison.  These  muscles 
become,  during  inspiration,  powerful  elevators  of  the  first  and 
second  ribs,  as  in  this  case,  the  spinal  column  becomes  the  fixed 
point  of  resistance,  and  the  thorax  is  therefore  acted  upon. 

The  posterior  cervical  group  of  muscles  serve  mainly  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  erect  position  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
spine  and  maintaining  the  poise  of  the  head.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rectus  capitis  major  and  the  inferior  oblique  muscles, 
which  produce  rotation  of  the  head,  the  others  either  tend  to 
incline  the  head  to  one  side,  when  acting  singly,  or  to  draw  it 
backwards,  when  the  pairs  act  simultaneously. 

We  may  say  then  in  summary  of  the  muscles  acting  upon  the 
head,  or  upon  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column  and  thus 
indirectly  affecting  the  head,  that,  each  pair  of  muscles  produce 
a  different  effect  when  acting  singly  or  in  unison. 

Thus  the  head  may  be  simply  inclined  to  one  side  by  the  pU- 
tysma,  sterno-mastoid,  splenius,  complexus,  and  the  scaleni,  whea 
acting  singly,  or  flexion  or  extension  of  the  head  will  be  produced, 
if  the  muscles  act  in  pairs. 

The  head  may  be  flexed  upon  the  neck  by  the  recti  capitis 
antici  majores  and  minores,  and  the  chin  approximated  to  l/u 
chest  by  the  longi  colli  and  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  which  cause 
flexion  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine ;  but  to  accomplish 
these  eflTects  the  muscles  of  each  side  must  contract  simultane- 
ously. The  muscles  included  in  the  supra  and  infra-hyoid  groups 
may  also  greatly  assist  in  flexion  o(  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine. 

The  head  may  be  rotated  by  the  movements  of  the  atlas  upon 
the  axis,  produced  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  recti  capitis  antici 
and  laterales,  the  recti  capitis  postici  majores  and  the  obliqui  su- 
periores,  althoug  others  muscles  may  produce  rotation  of  the  head 
as  an  indirect  rather  than  a  direct  effect  of  their  contraction. 

The  head  is  drawn  backwards  by  the  simultaneous  action  of 
the  following  pairs  of  muscles,  viz.,  the  recti  capiti  postici  majores 
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et  minores,  complexi,  obliqui  superiores,  splenii  capitis  et  colli, 
trapezii  and  trachelo-mastoidei. 

The  sixth  or  palate  group  of  muscles  are  essentially  muscles  of 
deglutition.  By  their  action  the  palate  is  raised  and  made  tense, 
the  opening  of  the  posterior  nares  is  protected  from  regurgitation 
of  food,  the  tongue  and  fauces  are  made  to  assist  in  expelling  the 
bolus  of  food  into  the  pharynx  and  the  orifice  between  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces  is  diminished  in  size,  thus  also  assisting  in  the  re- 
tention of  the  food  within  the  proper  channels. 

The  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  (the  seventh  group,)  are 
also  muscles  of  deglutition.  They  act  subsequently  to  the  action 
of  the  elevators  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  larynx.  They  are  also 
important  muscles  in  singings  since  they  tend  to  modulate  the 
high  notes. 

The  eighth  group  of  muscles,  the  laryngeal  group,  consist  of 
seven  pairs  and  one  single  muscle.  Of  these,  four  pairs  and  one 
single  muscle  (the  arytenoideus)  act  upon  the  vocal  cords  and 
control  phonation.    The  action  of  these  muscles  is  as  follows : 


Mnades  which  stretch  the  vocal  cords. . .  .The  crico-thyroid  muscles. 
••           "      relax      "      "        *•     . . .  .The  thyro-arytenoid  muscles. 
"  ••      open  the  glottis The  crico- arytenoid  postici. 

CRICO-ARYTENOID  LATCRALBS. 
ARYTENOIliEUS. 


**      dose  the  glottis. The  j 


The  three  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  epiglottis  act  as 
follows : 

Muscle  compressing  t^ J^P^  opening  of  (  aryteno-epiolottideus  superoris. 
the  larynx  durmg  deglutition { 

**°lL*t'5^^l!«itiOT.?!'f!^1'.  .'*."'???.  .*!  i  THYRO-EPIGLOniDEUS. 

Muscle  compressing  the  sacculus  laryngis..  \  Aryteno-epiglottideus  inferori$. 

The  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  as  well 
as  their  nervous  supply,  which  have  been  omitted  in  this  chapter, 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  work, 
since  they  can  only  be  clearly  understood  by  a  previous  descrip- 
tion of  that  organ. 

NERVOUS    SUPPLY. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
tabulated  with  their  nervous  supply  indicated  by  lines  running 
from  each  of  the  muscles  to  the  source  of  its  motor  function. 
These  tables  also  show  the  number  of  muscles  supplied  by  each 
nervcy  as  well  as  the  number  of  sources,  from  which  each  muscle 
is  supplied,  in  case  more  than  one  motor  nerve  to  the  muscle 
exists. 


TABLE  OF  NERVE  SUPPLY    TO  THE  MUSCLES  OF 
THE  NECK. 


ffauu  »/ Mtiab.' 

FlatyuiiB  Biyoide* 

Siemu-clekto-mattMd 

Sterna- hjroid .' 

Ster&o-Chjroid.. 

Omo-hjoid. 

Thyto-hjoid 

Anlsiior  belljr  of  digwtric. 

Mylo-hyoid 

GcDio-hjoid 

Ceiiii>-hy<>{losius 

Hyo-glouiu. 

LingndU. 

Pcwterior  belljr  of  digwtric. 

Stylo-hyoid 

Strloftosstu 

Siylo-phuTng«D) 

Longni  colli  

Rectiii  capitu  ontjcm  major 
Rectus  capitis  anilcus  minor 
Rectus  capitis  sDiicaa  Uter- 

alia. 
ScalcQiu  anlicus 

Scalenui  mediiu. 

Scalenui  pottjciu. 


I  Smfrrfitittl  laienU 
S      giwip... lA 


Im/nt  hyaid^ft^  (4) 


Supra  hytid  ^^ao.^  (6) 


Prrtialtiral  fctm^  (7) 
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Name  of  Nerve, 


External  posterior 
branches  of  cer- 
vical nerves...  ..4 


Internal  posterior 
branches  of  cer- 
vical nerves 4 

Vidian  nerve 2 

Meckel's  ganglion..2 
Otic  ganglion i 

Fhaiyngeal  plexus.  3 


Glosso-phaiyiigeaLS'' 


Superior  laryngeal. 3^ 


Inferior  laryngeal  .6  < 


Name  of  Grot^, 


Posterior    eervieai 
group (8) 


(Table  continued.) 

Name  of  MuseU, 
Splenius  capitis 

Trachelo-mastoid.. ...... 

Complexus 

Biventer  cervicis 

Obliquus  superior. 

Obliquus  inferior 

Rectus  capit.  posticus  major 

ReictttS  capit  posticus  minor 
Tensor  paiati 

Levator  paiati 

Palato-glossus 

Palato-phar3mgeus. ....... 

>  Azygos  uvuUe. 

Superior  constrictor. 

Middle  constrictor .1  Muscles    of  pka- 

Inferior  constrictor J 

Crico-thyroid 

Aryteno-epiglottideus  super. 

Aryteno-epiglottideus  infer. 

Thyro-arytenoid 

Crico- arytenoid  }.osticus. . . 

Crico-arytenoid  lateralis. . . 
Aiytenoidetts 


•Muscles  oi palaie.   (5) 


rynx. 


(3) 


•  Muscles  of  larynx,    (8) 


Total,   U 
38 

Deduct  muscles 
supplied  from 
two  sources...     4 

24 

TRIANGLES  OF  THE   NECK. 

That  portion  of  the  neck  extending  from  the  median  line,  in 
front,  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  behind,  is 
divided,  upon  each  side,  into  two  great  triangles  by  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscles.  The  triangle,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  is  termed  the  anterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  while 
the  one  lying  behind  that  muscle  is  termed  the  posterior  triangle 
of  the  neck.     These  two  large  triangles  are  subdivided  by  the 
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omo-hyoid  mnscU^  and  the  anterior  triangle  is  again  subdivided  by 
the  two  bellies  of  the  digastric  muscle,  thus  forming  five  distinct 
triangles,  which  are  specially  named. 

Diagram  of  the  Triangles  op  the  Neck. 

Lower  Jaw. 


Hjoid 


« 


«< 


« 


<• 


CUride. 

The  preceding  diagram  illustrates  these  surgical  triangles, 
formed  by  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  They  are  of  interest,  since 
their  boundaries  mark  spaces,  in  which  important  vessels  and 
nerves  are  contained.     They  have  been  named  as  follows : 

I.  The  SUBMAXILLARY  triangle. 

II.  "  SUPERIOR  CAROTID 

III.  "  INFERIOR  CAROTID 

IV.  "  OCCIPITAL 
V.  **  SUBCLAVIAN 

Their  boundaries  are  thus  described  : 

Inferior  Carotid  Triangle. 

In  fronts  by  the  median  line  of  the  neck. 

Behind^  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  stemo>mastoid  mnscle. 

Above ^  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  JUxfr  is  formed  by  the  longus  colli  and  scalenus  anticos  muscles. 

Superior  Carotid  Triangle. 

Abiwe^  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the   digastric  muscle. 

Behind^  by  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

BeloWt  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

(  Hyo-glossus. 
The  fioar  is  formed  by  the  ^    Thyro-hyoid. 

following  muscles.         ^    Inferior  constrictor. 

y  Superior  constrictor. 

Submaxillary  Triangle. 

Abcve^  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  the  parotid  gland  and  the  mastoid  process 
Behind,  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles. 
In  fronts  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck. 

The  floor  is  formed  by  the  i  ^T'u    ^f^  ""^  digastric. 
ioUowing  muscles :         )  Mylo-hyoid. 
*  (  Hyo-glossus, 
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Occipital  Triangul 

In  froHi^  by  the  posterior  mar|rin  of  the  sterao-mastoid  muscle. 

Behind^  by  the  trapezius  muscle. 

BeleWt  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

(Splenius. 
Levator  anguli  scapulse. 
Scalenus  medius. 
,  Scalenus  posticus. 

Subclavian  Triangle. 

Above,  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

BeUrw,  by  the  clavicle. 

In  front,  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  contents  and  relations  of  these  triangles  will  be  consid- 
ered under  the  chapters  descriptive  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  and 
neck. 

SURGICAL  RELATIONS   OF   SPECIAL    MUSCLES  OF 

THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

Between  the  internal  and  external  pterygoid  muscles,  lie  the 
internal  maxillary  artery  and  vein  ;  and  the  dental  and  gustatory 
nerves  separate  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  from  the  ramus  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  bone. 

Across  the  buccinator  muscle,  run  the  facial  artery  and  vein  ; 
and  this  muscle  is  perforated  by  Steno's  duct,  which  opens  into 
the  mouth  opposite  to  the  2nd  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  passes  between  the  fibres  of  the  genio^ 
hyo-glossus.  The  gustatory  nerve  crosses  the  upper  margin  of  the 
hyo-glossus^  the  lingual  nerve  crosses  its  middle  portion,  while, 
beneath  it,  lies  the  lingual  artery. 

The  external  carotid  artery  is  separated  from  the  internal  car- 
otid  artery  and  )^^  jugular  vein  by  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  styUh- 
glossus  muscles,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  lies  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  same  muscle. 

The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  common 
carotid  artery,  as  its  inner  border  lies  in  close  relation  to  it,  and 
the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  which  also  lie  in  close 
relation  to  this  large  vessel,  require  to  be  drawn  towards  the 
median  line  of  the  neck  in  case  its  ligature  is  demanded. 

The  scalenus  anticus  muscle  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the 
second  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  the  brachial  plexus 
Anterior  to  the  muscle  but  in  close  relation  to  it,  lies  also  the 
phrenic  nerve^  and  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  cervical  plexus  of  nerves  lies  upon  the  levator  anguli  scap- 
ula and  the  scalenus  medius  muscles  and  is  covered  in  by  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle. 


The  anterior  jugular  veins  pass  underneath  the  itcrHO-mastoid 
musde,  at  its  lower  portion,  while  the  external  juguiar  vein  ctosks 
in  front  of  it,  at  its  upper  portion,  and  lies  parallel  to  its  posterior 
border,  in  its  course  down  the  neck. 

The  posterior  external  jugular  vein  lies  between  the  spleniut 
and  the  trapezius  muscles. 

The  longtts  colli  muscles  are  in  relation,  posteriorly,  on  each 
side,  with  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  while  the 
sternal  origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
sterno-thyroid  muscles  lie  in  relation  anteriorly  with  the  same 
portion  of  that  artery. 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  ACT  OF  DEGLUTITION. 

The  act  of  deglutition  requires  for  its  performances  not  only 
the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  those  muscles,  included  in  the 
various  groups  in  the  region  of  the  head  and  neck,  but  it  requires, 
in  addition,  that  these  muscular  contractions  be  performed  in  a 
direct  order  of  succession  and  at  a  time  when  their  action  will 
directly  and  properly  affect  the  bolus  of  food. 

The  act  of  deglutition  has  therefore  been  divided,  for  con- 
venience of  description,  into  three  distinct  stages,  as  follows: 

1st   period,  comprising  the  passage  of  the  bolus  to  the  isth- 
mus of  the  fauces, 

2nd      "         comprising  the  passage  of  the  bolus  through  the 
pharynx  into  the  cesophagus. 

3rd       "         comprising  the  passage  of  the  bolus  through  the 
cesophagus. 

In  the  first  period,  the  muscles  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
viz.,  those  of  the  tongue,  lower  jaw  and  soft  palate  become  i 
portant  factors. 

The  mouth  is  first  closed  to  assist  the  tongue  in  its  acttoi 
since  its  attachments  to  the  lower  jaw  impair  its  movemenj 
when  the  mouth  is  open.  The  tongue  now  becomes  increas 
in  width,  save  when  the  suction  of  liquids  is  performed,  and  thj 
bolus  is  pressed  by  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate  and  slid 
backwards  until  it  touches  the  soft  palate.  The  tensor  palati 
and  the  palato-glossus  muscles  now  contract,  and  thus  a  partial 
resistance  is  made  to  further  progress  backwards  of  the  bolus. 

In  the  second  period  the  control  of  the  bolus  is  lost.  A  series 
of  rapid  muscular  contractions  of  a  reflex  type  ensue,  which  drive 
the  bolus  through  the  fauces  and  pharynx  till  it  reaches  the 
cesophagus. 
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The  larynx  becomes  suddenly  raised  by  the  mylo-hyoid,  genio- 
hyoid, stylo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  the  ante- 
rior belly  of  the  digastric  muscles;  and  the  pharynx  becomes  si- 
multaneously widened  by  the  approximation  of  its  two  extremities. 

The  soft  palate  is  raised,  by  the  action  of  the  levator  palati 
muscle  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  bolus ;  and  the  azygos  uvulae  is 
grasped  by  the  contraction  of  the  superior  constrictor  muscle  of 
the  pharynx,  which  thus  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  food  into 
the  nares. 

The  isthmus  of  the  fauces  is  subsequently  closed  behind  the 
bolus,  as  it  passes  that  point ;  and,  by  the  close  approximation  of 
the  paiato-pharyngeus  muscles,  the  nares  and  buccal  cavity  are 
further  protected  from  regurgitation. 

'  The  larynx  is  protected  from  the  entrance  of  the  food,  by  an 
adaptation  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis  to  its  superior  opening; 
and  also  by  the  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  and  compression 
of  the  superior  opening,  through  the  action  of  the  crico-arytenoid 
lateralis,  the  aryteno-epiglottideus  superior,  and  the  arytenoid 
muscles. 

The  successive  contraction  of  the  three  constrictor  muscles  of 
the  pharynx  drives  the  bolus,  therefore,  into  the  oesophagus,  since 
all  other  means  of  exit  from  its  cavity  are  closed. 

The  third  period  is  characterized  by  contractions  of  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus,  which  constantly  slips 
its  mucous  membrane  above  the  bolus,  and  by  subsequent  con- 
traction of  its  circular  fibres,  in  a  peristaltic  action  similar  to  that 
perceived  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 
The  muscles  of  the  trunk  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

A.  Muscles  of  the  Abdomen. 

B.  Muscles  of  the  Thorax. 
C»  Muscles  of  the  Back. 

D.  Muscles  of  the  Perineum. 

Each  of  these  regions  will  be  considered  separately. 

A. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  muscles  which  form  the  antcro-lateral  wall  of  the  abdomen 
are  six  in  number  in  the  male  sex,  and  five  in  number  in  the 
female.    They  may  be  thus  divided  : 

Those  between  the  Unea  alba  and  the  Unea  j  Rectus  abdominis. 

semilunaris .    .  (2)  (  Pykamidalis.  (Sometimes  wanting.) 

{Obliquus  abdominis  externus. 
Obliquus  abdominis  internus. 
C REMASTER  (in  males  only.) 
Transversaus  abdominis. 

ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 
Rectus  Abdominis. 

Origin. 

Arises  by  two  tendons ;  one  being  attached  to  the 
crest  of  the  pubes,  and  the  other  to  a  ligament  cov- 
ering the  symphysis  pubis. 

Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  costo-xiphoid 
ligaments. 

2.  Into  the  cartilage  of  the  Sth,  6th  and  7th  ribs. 
This   muscle   is   intersected    by   transverse   tendinous   slips, 

varying  from  three  to  five  in  number,  which  are  adherent,  ante- 
riorly, to  its  sheath. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  lower  intercostal  nerves. 

Pyramidalis. 
Origin. 

From  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pubes  and  the  an- 
terior pubic  ligament. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  linea  alba,  midway  between  the  umbilicus 

and  the  os-pubis. 
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Nervous  supply. 

The  ilio-hypogastric  nerve. 

Obliquus   Abdominis  Externus.    (External  or   descending 

oblique). 

Origin. 

By  eight  fleshy  digitations,  from  the  external  sur- 
face and  lower  borders  of  the  lower  eight  ribs. 
Insertion. 

1.  By  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  anterior  half  of  the 
outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

2.  Into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  alba,  by  means 
of  an  aponeurosis. 

3.  By  Poupart's  and  Gimbemat's  ligaments,  into  the 
spine  of  the  pubes  and  into  about  one  inch  of  the 
pectineal  line. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  lower  intercostal  nerves. 

Action. 

To  depress  the  ribs,  to  compress  the  viscera,  to 

raise  the  pelvis  if  the  thorax  be  fixed,  or  to  /lex  the 
spine,  if  the  pelvis  be  made  a  fixed  point. 
The  so-called  "  triangular  ligament "  is  a  reflection  of  fibres 
from  Gimbernat*s  ligament  to  the  linea  alba. 

Obliquus  Abdominis  Internus. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  external  half  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

2.  From  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  middle  lip 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

3.  From  the  posterior  layerof  the  fascia  lumborum. 
Insertion. 

1.  By  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  lower  borders  of  the  four 
inferior  costal  cartilages. 

2.  Into  the  linea  semi-lunaris  and  the  linea  alba. 

3.  Into  the  body  of  the  pubes  and  the  pectineal  line, 
in  common  with  the  fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle, 
thus  forming  the  so-called  "  conjoined  tendon*' 

Nervous  supply. 

Ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves 

Transversalis  Abdominis. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  external  third  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

2.  From  the  anterior  three-fourths  of  the  internal 
lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
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3.  From  the  fascia  lumbonim. 

4.  From  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
lower  six  ribs. 

Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  linea  semi-lunaris  and  the  linea  alba, 

after  joining  with  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  apon- 
eurosis of  the  internal  oblique  muscle. 

2.  Into  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  the  pubic  end  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  linea  pectinca,  (thus  help, 
ing  to  form  the  conjoined  tendon.) 

3.  The  internal  portion  of  the  muscle  passes  behind 
and  beneath  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  inserted  subse- 
quently into  Poupart's  ligament. 

Nervous  supply. 

Lower  intercostal  nerves. 

Cremaster. 

1.  From  the  middle  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

2.  Behind  the  pubic  insertion  of  that  ligament. 

Insertion. 

By  successive  loops,  the  spermatic  cord  is  surround- 

'      ed  as  well  as  the  testicle  and  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  genito-crural  nerve. 
Action. 

To  suspend  the  testicle. 

ACTION  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  MUSCLES. 

The  abdominal  muscles,  when  the  pelvis  and  thorax  are  made 
fixed  points,  exert  a  powerful  influence^  during  their  contraction, 
upon  the  abdominal  viscera^  and  in  these  acts  the  diaphragm  be- 
comes also  a  powerful  adjunct. 

Thus,  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  in  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
from  the  womb,  the  act  of  defecation,  or  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine  from  the  bladder,  (in  cases  where  any  obstruction  to  the  free 
exit  of  their  contents  exists),  a  long  breath  is  usually  taken  before 
the  abdominal  muscles  contract ;  since,  by  so  doing,  the  dia- 
phragm presents  a  state  of  tension  eminently  calculated  to  direct 
the  entire  force  of  their  contraction  upon  the  viscera. 

They  also  assist  in  expiration,  by  depressing  the  lower  part  of 
the  thorax,  when  the  spine  is  made  a  fixed  point ;  and,  in  cases 
where  the  spine  is  relaxed,  they  tend  to  flex  the  thorax  upon  the 
pelvis,  if  both  sides  act  simultaneously,  or,  if  not,  they  produce  a 
lateral  displacement  of  the  thorax,  with  a  partial  rotation  of  t/ie 
trunk  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  muscles  in  contraction. 
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The  abdominal  muscles  also  assist  greatly  fn  drawing  ike  pel- 
vis upwards^  when  the  thorax  becomes  a  fixed  point,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  act  of  climbing. 

The  recti  muscles  are  depressors  of  the  thorax  and  serve  to 
flex  the  spinal  column,  if  the  pelvis  be  fixed ;  or,  if  the  thorax  be 
made  the  point  of  resistance,  the  pelvis  may,  by  these  muscles,  be 
flexed  upon  the  vertebral  column. 

The  pyramidalis  muscle^  though  often  wanting,  tends,  when 
present,  to  act  as  a  tensor  of  the  linea  alba. 

NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  MUSCLES, 

Namu  of  Nerve.  Name  of  Muscle,  Grou^, 


Lower  intercostal 
nerves. 


I1io-h]rpogastric.. : 

nio-inguinal. . . . . 
Genito-cnund  •  •  •  • 


Rectus  abdominis. 
Pyramidalis. 


! 


Internal  to  Hneet 
semilunaris. 


Omjquus  abdom.  exteenus. 

Obuquus  abdom.  internus. 

Transversaus  abdominis. 
Cremastkr. 


External  to  the 
linea  semilu- 
naris. 


DIRECTION  OF  THE  FIBRES  OF  EACH  MUSCLE. 

As  the  abdominal  walls  demand  2l  great  power  of  resistance  to 
internal  pressure,  we  find  the  muscular  layers  arranged  so  as  to 
prevent  a  possible  separation  of  the  various  fibres,  which  would 
afTord  an  opportunity  for  protrusion  of  viscera. 

The  fibres  of  each  of  the  abdominal  muscles  are  therefore 
directed  differently,  as  is  shown  in  the  following : 

External  oblique  muscle downwards  and  inwards. 

Internal  oblique  muscle upwards  and  inwards. 

Transversalis  abdominis  muscle horizontally. 

Rectus  abdominis  muscle upwards. 

Pyramidalis  muscle upwards. 

POINTS  OF  SURGICAL  INTEREST   PERTAINING  TO 

THE  ABDOMINAL  MUSCLES. 

The  aponeurotic  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen  deserves  special  notice. 

At  the  outer  margin  of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle,  this 
aponeurosis,  for  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  splits  into 
two  laniellae,  one  of  which  passes  in  front  and  the  other  behind  the 
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muscle,  thus  enclosing  it  in  a  kind  of  sheath,  and,  reuniting  on  the 
inner  border  of  this  muscle,  the  tendon  becomes  continuous  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  assists  in  forming  the  linea 
alba.  The  anterior  layer  of  this  aponeurosis  becomes  blended,  in 
its  passage  over  the  rectus  muscle,  with  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle ;  and  the  posterior  layer ^  during  its  passs^e  behind 
the  rectus  muscle,  also  becomes  continuous  with  the  tendinous 
aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  abdominis  muscle. 

In  the  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus  muscle,  however,  the  aponeu- 
rosis  of  the  internal  oblique  does  not  separate  into  lamellx,  but 
passes,  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  abdominis,  en- 
tirely in  front  of  that  muscle. 

Of  these  muscles  the  following  prominent  points  also  deserve 
special  mention,  as  the  parts  have  important  surgical  relations  to 
hernial  protrusions. 

A.  Poupart's  Ligament. 

This  ligament  is  formed  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle^  and  ex- 
tends from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to 
the  spine  of  the  pubis. 

B.  GiMBERNAT'S  LIGAMENT. 

This  ligament  is  a  reflection  of  fibres  derived  from 
Pouparfs  ligament^  backwards  and  inwards,  to  the/^f- 
tineal  line, 

C.  The  Pillars  of  the  External  Ring. 

The  external  and  the  internal  pillars  of  the  external 
abdominal  ring  are  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle.  They  enclose  an  opening, 
called  the  external  abdominal  ring,  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  for  the  transmission  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  in  the  male,  and  the  round  liga- 
ment, in  the  female. 

D.  Triangular  Ligament. 

This  ligament  is  formed  by  fibres,  reflected  from 
Gimbernafs  ligament,  which  extend  behind  the  inter- 
nal pillar  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  to  the  linea 
alba, 

E.  The  Intercolumnar  Fascia. 

This  is  a  prolongation  of  th)e  spermatic  fascia,  which 
extends  between  the  two  pillars  of  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  and  which  renders  the  opening  of  the 
external  abdominal  ring  almost  square  in  shape. 
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F,  The  Inguinal  Canal. 

This  canal  is  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and 
extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring  to  the  exter- 
nal abdominal  ring.     It  has  the  following  boundaries  : 

r  Skin. 

Infnmt,    (5  structures). . .  j  |"Peraarobn^ue  musclef  >rV/x  enHn  length. 

[^  Internal  oblique  muscle,  for  its  outer  third. 

Conjoined    tendon   of   the   internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles. 

D^ki^^     It  .»».^f,.*«.\         J  Transversalis  fascia.      . 
Behind.    (5  structures).  ..A  Triangular  ligament. 

Sub  peritoneal  tissue  and  fat. 
^  Peritoneum. 

AK  /«  ^      »       \  J  Fibres  of  internal  oblique  muscle, 

Atwve.    (2  structures}.  ...    ^  Fibres  of  transversalis  abdominis  muscle. 

Belirm.    (2  structures) )  ?3^"  rUlU  7ascik. 

This  canal  lies /^r^//^/ with  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  directed 
downwards  and  inwards.  Its  extremities  are  named  respectively 
the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  the  external  abdominal  ring.  It 
transmits  the  spermatic  cord,  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament, 
in  the  female. 

G.  The  Femoral  Ring. 

This  opening  is  oval  in  shape,  is  one  half  of  an  inch 
in  breadthy  and  is  situated  underneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, internal  to  the  femoral  vessels.  It  has  the  fol- 
lowing boundaries : 

j  Poupart's  ligament. 


Above,     (a  structures).. .   .  ]  ^^^  crural  arch. 

^  Pubic  bone. 
Below,    (4  structures) ^ 


Pectineus  muscle. 
Iliac  fascia. 
^  Pubic  portion  of  fascia  lata. 

fGimbemat's  ligament. 


j  Gimbemat  s  ligam 

r  .        ff       /      *      ^       \    I  Conjoined  tendon. 
Internally.    (4  structures),  i  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

I  Transversalis  fascia. 
Externally.    (2  structures).  -{  Femoral  vein  and  septum. 

Yjom  th^  spine  of  the  pubes  outwards,  we  find,  in  the  normal 
condition,  the  following  structures  in  this  order : 

1.  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

2.  Femoral  opening, 

3.  Femoral  vein, 

4.  Femoral  artery, 

5.  Anterior  crural  nerve. 

The  term  G.  O.  V.  A.  N.  (the  name  of  a  town  in  Scotland,) 
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may  assist  the  memory  by  representing  through  its  five  letters 
the  prominent  italicised  parts,  in  their  order, 

H.  The  Femoral  Canal. 

This  canal  is  one-half  of  an  inch  in  lengthy  and  ex- 
tends from  the  femoral  ring  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
saphenous  openings  in  the  thigh.  It  has  the  following 
boundaries : 

iPoupart's  ligament. 
Fascia  transvenalis. 
Falciform  process  of  tne  fascia  lata. 

flliftc  f&scia 
Pubic  portion  of  fu^UIaU. 

E.Um.Uy.    (structures),  j  |-°;^-J>^„ 

(Fascia  trans versalis. 
Iliac  fascia. 
Gimbemafs  ligament. 
Deep  crural  arch. 

This  canal  is  closed,  at  its  upper  opening,  (the  femoral  ring)  by 
a  fibrous  septum  called  the  septum  crurale,  which  is  protruded, 
therefore,  as  a  covering  to  all  hernial  tumors  in  this  region ;  and, 
at  its  lower  opening,  this  canal  is  also  closed  by  a  fascia,  perforated 
by  veins  and  called,  for  that  reason,  the  cribriform  fascia. 

Coverings  of  Inguinal  and  Femoral  Hernia. 

In  connection  with  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the  various 
coverings  in  which  hernial  protrusions  are  encased  may  properly 
be  considered. 

In  the  inguinal  region,  abnormal  inguinal  protusions  of  ab- 
dominal viscera  or  omentum  may  escape  either  indirectly,  in 
which  case  they  enter  at  the  internal  ring  and  pass  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  ingumal  canal  before  they  escape  at  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring;  or  directly,  in  which  case  the  abdominal 
walls  are  directly  perforated  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  hernial  protusion  fails  to  enter  either 
the  internal  ring  or  the  inguinal  canal. 

In  both  of  these  varieties,  every  hernial  protusion  starts  with 
two  coi^erings  before  it  enters  the  abdominal  wall.  These  two 
coverings  are  the  peritoneum  and  ihc  subserous  connective  tissue. 

When  the  indirect  variety  enters  at  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  it  becomes  invested  with  a  third  covering,  viz,,  the  infun- 
dibuliform  process  of  the  trlxnsversalis  fascia,  which  is  prolonged 
from  this  point  around  the  cord  and  the  testicle.  Within  the  in- 
guinal canal,  the  cremaster  muscle  is  next  acquired  as  its  fourth 
.lay^r.    .As  it  escapes  from  the  external  abdominal  ring,  the  fascia 
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Covering  that  opening,  vis.^  the  intercolumnar  fascia  becomes 
spread  out  upon  the  hernial  sac  as  a  fifth  covering,  and  the  two 
layers  of  the  super ficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  and  the  skin  com- 
plete the  eiglit  layers^  which  must  be  divided  to  reach  the  cavity 
of  the  sac. 

In  direct  inguinal  hernia^  the  sac  starts  with  the  same  two 
coverings^  vis.^  th^  peritonettm  and  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue.  Since 
it  does  not  enter  the  internal  ring,  it  receives  the  transversalis 
fascia^  without  any  specially  designated  portion  of  that  tissue, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  indirect  variety.  As  it  does  not  enter  the 
inguinal  canal,  it  does  not  recieve  the  cremaster  muscle  as  a  cov- 
ering, but  it  acquires  in  its  place,  as  a  fourth  layer,  the  conjoined 
tendon  which  lies  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring  and  thus 
protects  this  part  which  would  otherwise  be  weak.  The  hernial 
protrusion  now  escapes  from  the  external  ring,  acquiring,  as  the 
indirect  variety  did,  the  intercolumnar  fascia  for  its  fifth  lay^, 
and,  with  the  two  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen 
and  its  integument ^  the  sum  total  of  its  coverings  tallies  with  that 
of  the  indirect  variety  of  hernia,  viss.^  eight. 

In  the  FEMORAL  REGION,  the  sac  starts  from  th^same  original 
coverings,  vis.,  the  peritoneum  and  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue.  At 
the  femoral  ring,  it  acquires,  as  a  covering,  the  septum  crurale 
which  opposes  its  exit  from  the  abdomen  and  which  becomes  ex- 
panded over  the  surface  of  the  tumor  as  it  passes  through  that 
opening. 

As  it  traverses  the  femoral  canal,  the  tumor  becomes  invested 
with  a  fourth  layer,  viz.,  the  crural  sheath,  in  which  the  femoral 
vessels  are  enclosed. 

At  the  saphenous  opening,  the  cribriform  fascia,  which  encloses 
that  orifice,  is  acquired  as  a  fifth  layer ;  and  the  two  external  in- 
vestments which  remain  consist  of  one  layer  only  of  superficial 
fascia  and  the  integument  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh. 

In  recapitulation,  we  may  then  state  that  both  forms  of  ingui- 
nal hernia  have  eight  layers  of  investments  to  the  sac,  while  in  the 
femoral  variety  only  seven  layers  exist,  since  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thigh  is  continuous  with  the  cribriform 
fascia,  by  which  the  saphenous  opening  is  enclosed. 


—^m  SuPKBFiciAL  FASCIA  (two  tijcn.) 

— «■  EXTSKNAL  OBUQtri  UtTSCLI. 
-^m  IlTTUMAI,  OKJQUK  MDKLC, 
— *■  TkAItSVBUALIS  MUSCU. 
— «■■  FASCU  TKANSVBBSALU. 

E  PzsiTOHnni. 


This  digram  is  designed  to  show  the  coverings  which  suc> 
cesstvely  are  acquired  by  any  hernial  protrusions  of  omentum 
or  intestine  in  the  inguinal  or  iliac  region.  Although  this  diagram 
only  represents  JiT/n /oyfTj  as  constituting  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  still  the  second  layer  will  be  perceived  to 
consist  of  two  separate  portions.  For  this  reason  the  covering 
of  inguinal  hernia  are  usually  described  by  anatomists  as  eight  io 
number. 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  THORAX. 
The  muscles  of  the  thorax  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  The  External  Intercostal  muscles, 

2.  The  Internal  Intercostal  muscles. 

3.  The  Infracostales. 

4.  The  Levatores  Costarum. 

5.  The  Triangularis  Sterni. 

6.  The  Diaphragm. 

ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 
External  Intercostales. 

There  are  eleven  external  intercostal  muscles  on  each  side  of  the 
body.     They  extend  from  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs,  behind,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  costal  cartilages,  in  front.    Their  fibres  are 
directed  downwards  and  forwards. 
Origin. 

From  the  outer  lip  of  a  groove  on  the  lower  border 
of  the  rib. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  next  below. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  intercostal  nerves. 

Internal  Intercostales. 

These  muscles  extend  from  the  sternum  and  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  false  rib^,  to  the  angle  of  the  rib  behind.  Their 
fibres  are  directed  downwards  and  backwards.  They  are  eleven 
in  number  on  each  side. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  cartilages  of  the  false  and  true  ribs. 

2.  From  the  inner  lip  of  the  groove  on  the  lower 
border  of  each  rib. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  border  of  the  next  rib  below. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  intercostal  nerves. 

Infra-costales. 

Origin. 

From  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
ribs  below. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  intercostal  nerves. 
The  direction  of  these  muscles  is  usually  parallel  to  that  of  the 
internal  intercostals  and  they  are  most  frequent  on  the  lower  ribs. 

Levatores  Costarum,  (twelve  on  each  side). 
Origin. 

From  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
dorsal  vertebrae. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  rough  surface  of  the  rib  next  below, 
between  its  tubercle  and  its  angle. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  intercostal  nerves. 

The  muscle  for  the  ist  rib  arises  from  the  7th  cervical  verte- 
bra. The  muscle  for  the  12th  rib  arises  from  the  nth  dorsal 
vertebra. 

Frequently  an  inferior  fasciculus  oi  thtst  muscles  is  carried  to 
the  second  rib  below  the  point  of  origin. 

Triangularis  Sterni. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  sternum. 

2.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

3.  From  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  four  lower  true 
ribs. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  lower  border  and  inner  surface  of  the  costal 
cartilages  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  ribs. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  intercostal  nerves. 

Its  lowest  fibres  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  transversalis 
abdominis  muscle. 

Diaphragm. 

This  muscle  forms  the  dividing  septum  between  the  caznties 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  is  formed  like  a  dome  during  its 
passive  condition,  as  its  central  tendon  is  situated  much  higher 
than  its  circumferential  attachment,  but,  during  its  contraction, 
it  is  more  nearly  a  flat  plane. 

It  is  the  most  important  muscle  of  inspiration^  and  it  is  per 
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Laterally^ 
from  the 


forated  by  three  openings  for  the  passage  of  important  structures. 
These  openings,  will  be  found  described,  in  detail,  under  the  head- 
ing "  openings  in  the  abdominal  walls,"  in  subsequent  pages  of 
this  volume. 
Origin. 

In  fronts  from  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Inner  surface  of  costal  cartilages. 
Bony  portions  of  the  seven  lower  ribs, 

(interdigitating  with  the  transversalis 

abdominis.) 

Behind  (  Ligamentum  arcuatum  externum, 
r..^.^  4.u^  \  Ligamentum  arcuatum  internum, 
from  the    j  Lulnbar  vertebrae. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  phrenic  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

The  shortest  fibres  of  this  muscle  arise  from  the  ensiform 
appendix.  The  longest  fibres  of  this  muscle  arise  from  the  liga- 
mentum arcuatum  externum  and  from  the  sides  of  the  chest. 

The  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum  is  a  tendinous  arch  extend- 
ing across  the  psoas  magnus  muscle,  on  each  side  of  the  spinal 
column.  It  is  connected  to  the  bodies  of  the  ist  and  2nd  lumbar 
vertebrae,  at  its  inner  extremity,  and  *to  the  transverse  process,  at 
its  outer  extremity. 

The  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  is  the  thickened  upper 
margin  of  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  transversalis  fascia,  which 
arches  across  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  on  either  side ;  and 
which  is  attached,  at  its  inner  extremity,  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  2nd  lumbar  vertebra,  and,  at  its  outer  extremity,  to 
the  apex  and  the  lower  margin  of  the  last  rib. 

ACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  THORAX. 

These  muscles  are  chiefly  aids  in  the  acts  of  inspiration  and 
of  expiration.  They  are  assisted,  however,  in  these  complex 
muscular  efforts,  by  certain  other  muscles  which  have  been  classed 
under  the  respective  heads  of  those  of  the  upper  extremities, 
back,  neck,  and  abdomen. 

As  the  action  of  these  muscles  upon  respiration  is  important, 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  and,  as  the  auxiliary  muscles 
often  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  complete  performance  of 
these  acts,  classified  tables  are  appended  pf  all  the  muscles  which 
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prominently  effect  either  inspiration  or  expiration,  although  some 
of  these  muscles  have  not  yet  been  described  in  this  volume. 

MUSCLES  OF  INSPIRATION. 

'Diaphragm. 

Scalenus  anticus. 

Scalenus  medius. 
Muscles  of  ordinary  inspiration.. . . .  k  Scalenus  posticus. 

External  intercostals. 

Sternal  portion  of  internal  iktercostaii. 
^12  Levator Es  costarum, 

^    ,.  ...  ,  (  SeRRATUS  posticus  SUPERIOR. 

Ordinary  auxUiary  muscles ^  Sterno-mastoid. 

(Levator  anguli  scAPULiC 
Trapezius  (superior  ix>rtion,) 
Pectoralis  minor. 
Pectoralis  major  (inferior  portion.) 
SeRRATUS  MAGNUS. 

All  of  these  muscles  tend  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
when  the  thorax  ceases  to  be  the  fixed  point  of  resistance.  They 
are  therefore  muscles  of  inspiration. 

MUSCLES  OF  EXPIRATION. 

(  Osseous  portion  of  the  internal  intercostals. 
Muscles  of  ordinary  expiration.  •!  Infra-cost  ales. 

(  TrANSVERSALIS  ABDOMINIS. 

fOBLIQUUS  abdominis    EXTERNUS. 
Triangularis  sterni. 
Obliquus  abdominis  INTERNUS. 
Sacro-lumbalis. 

The  muscles  included  in  this  table  are  C2ii^dh\Q*o( directly  dimin- 
ishing the  capacity  of  tlu  chest,  and  are  therefore  muscles  of  ex- 
piration. 

During  inspiration,  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  is  increased  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  the  heart  is 
drawn  downwards  by  the  diaphragm,  on  account  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  pericardium  to  its  central  tendon. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  diminished  in  its  vertical  diameter, 
during  the  passive  condition  of  the  diaphragm,  or  when  the  a'D- 
dominal  viscera  arc  enlarged  or  distended  ;  hence  the  oppression 
felt  in  the  chest  after  a  full  meal,  or  from  distension  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines  with  gas. 

The  diaphragm  may,  however,  be  an  important  agent  in  other 
acts  than  those  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  since,  in  a  state  of 
contraction,  it  compresses  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the  stomach 
through  its  muscular  fibres.  It  is  therefore  to  be  remembered  that 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is  closed  during  inspiration,  and  thus 
the  possibility  of  regurgitation  of  its  contents  from  the  pressure 
of  the  diaphragm  is  prevented. 
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In  the  acts  of  hiccough,  crying,  sobbing,  laughing  and  snuffing 
of  odoriferous  effluvia,  the  diaphragm  is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor, as  its  spasmodic  and  involuntary  contractions  produce  those 
sudden  and  unexpected  inspirations  experienced  in  all  of  these 
five  conditions. 

The  external  intercostal  muscles  raise  the  ribs  and  are  there- 
fore muscles  of  inspiration.  They  are,  however,  assisted  in  this 
act  by  the  levatores  costarum  and  the  sternal  portion  of  the  in- 
ternal intercostals. 

The  external  intercostals  are  wanting  in  the  region  of  the  costal 
cartilages,  being  attached  only  to  the  rib. 

The  intercostal  muscles  can,  however,  elevate  the  ribs  only 
after  the  first  rib  has  been  made  a  fixed  point  by  the  scaleni 
muscles,  since  their  action  is  essentially  from  above  downwards. 

NERVOUS  SUPPLY  TO  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE 

THORAX. 

'  External  intercostals. 
Internal  intercostals. 
1\it  intercostal  mrves  supply -<  Infra  costales. 

Triangularis  sterni. 
[  Levatores  costarum. 

The  phrenic  nerve  supplies. .  •{  Diaphragm. 

c. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  consist  of  21  pairs,  and  are  arranged 
in  five  layers,  as  follows  : 

Muscles  of  1st  or  superficial  layer.(2)  {  JatiY^mus  dorsi. 

{Levator  anguli  sCAPULi«. 
Rhomboideus  minor. 
Rhomboideus  major. 

^      ,       ,     ,  ,  .  X  j  Serratus  pos  I  icus  superior. 

Muscies  01  3ra  layer ^2;  -j  gj-RR^TUS  posticus  inferior. 


r  Trachelo-mastoi 
Cervicalis  ascendens.  }•  in  neck. 
Transversalis  colli. 

accessorius. 

Muscles  of  4th  layer (9) {  Spinalis  colli. 

Spinali!s  DORSL        V in  the  back. 


•  ID.         \ 
SDENS.  >■  il 
:OLLI.    ) 

1„ 


Muscles  of  the  5th  layer. (8) 


longissmus  dorsi. 
Sacro-lumbalis. 

.Erector  spin^b.  }-in  the  loins. 

''Semi-spinalis  dorsi. 
Semi-spinalis  colli. 

MULTIFIDUS   SPINi«. 
RoTATORES    SPINi«. 

supra-spinales. 
Inter-spinales. 
Extensor  coccygis. 
^  Inter-transversales. 
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ORIGIN  AND   INSERTION. 

SUPERFICIAL  LAYER. 

(2  muscles.) 
Trapezius. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  ligamentum  nuchas  and  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  supra-spinous  ligament. 

2.  From  the  spinous  processes  of  the  7th  cervical 
and  the  12  th  dorsal  vertebrae. 

3.  From  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  curved  line 
of  the  'occipital  bone. 

Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  upper  lip  of  the  spine  of  scapula. 

2.  Into  the  inner  margin  of  the  acromion  process. 

3.  Into  the  external  third  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  clavicle. 

Nervous  supply. 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  or  nth  cranial,  and  the  deep 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 
The  lower  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle  may  be  defined,  upon 
the  back  of  a  living  subject,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  to  the  spine  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

Latissimus  Dorsi. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lower  six  dor- 
sal vertebrae  and  the  supra-spinous  ligament. 

2.  From  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae and  the  sacrum. 

3.  From  the  posterior  third  of  the  outer  lip  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium. 

4.  From  the  last  four  ribs,  by  fleshy  digitations. 
InsertioJt, 

Into  the   bottom  of   the   bicipital  groove   of  the 
humerus. 
Nervous  supply. 

The    long   sub-scapular  nerve,   from   the   brachial 
plexus. 
The  upper  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  may  be  de- 
fined, upon  the  back  of  a  living  subject,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
spine  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  in  a  horizontal  direction  over 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  SUPERFICIAL  LAYER. 

The  action  of  these  muscles  is  demanded  in  various  move- 
ments of  the  head,  scapula,  and  the  humerus.  If  the  head  be 
fnade  a  fixed  pointy  the  trapezius  muscle  helps,  through  its  upper 
fibres,  to  elevate  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  as  in  the  acts  of  sup- 
porting weights,  shrugging  the  shoulders,  etc.,  while,  by  means 
of  its  middle  and  lower  fibres,  a  partial  rotation  of  the  scapula 
upon  the  side  of  the  chest  is  produced.  When  the  shoulders  are 
fixedy  both  of  the  trapezii  muscles,  if  acting  together,  will  draw 
the  head  directly  backwards,  or,  if  only  one  act,  the  head  will  be 
drawn  towards  the  corresponding  side. 

The  latissimus  dor  si y  if  the  trunk  be  the  fixed  pointy  acts  upon 
the  arm  and  draws  it  downwards  and  backwards  and  subsequently 
rotates  the  arm  inwards,  as  in  the  act  of  scratching  the  gluteal 
region.  If  this  muscle  acts  in  connection  with  the  pectoralis 
major  and  the  teres  major  muscles,  the  arm  is  adducted  and  ap- 
proximated to  the  chest  wall.  If  the  arms  be  tnade  a  fixed  pointy 
the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle  may  assist  in  forcible  inspiration  by 
elevating  the  lower  ribs  (as  is  illustrated  in  the  attitude  assumed 
by  asthmatic  patients) ;  or  if  it  acts  in  connection  with  the  pectoral 
and  abdominal  muscles,  while  the  arms  are  made  a  point  of  resist- 
ance, the  whole  trunk  may  be  drawn  forward  or  upwardy  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  acts  of  climbing  or  walking  upon  crutches. 

SECOND   LAYER. 

(3  muscles.) 
Levator  Anguli  ScAPULiE. 

Origin. 

From  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  three  or  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  base  of  the  scapula,  from  its  spine  to  the 
superior  angle. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  5th  cervical  nerve  and  deep  branches  from  the 
cervical  plexus. 

Rhomboideus  Minor. 

Origin. 

From  the  ligamentum  nuchae  and  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  7th  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  edge  of  tlie  scapula,  between  the 
two  roots  of  its  spinous  process. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  5th  cervical  nerve. 

Rhomboideus  Major. 

Origin.  • 

From  the  spinous  processes  of  the  four  or  five  uppet 
dorsal  vertebrae. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  base  of  the  scapula,  between  its  spine  and 
its  inferior  angle. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  5th  cervical  nerve. 

The  levator  anguli  scapula  raises  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
after  it  has  been  depressed  by  the  trapezius;  and,  if  the  shoulder 
be  a  fixed  point,  it  may  tend  to  incline  the  neck  to  the  corres- 
ponding side. 

The  rhomboid  muscles^  by  carrying  the  angle  of  the  scapula 
backwards  and  upwards,  produce  a  slight  rotation  of  the  scapula 
upon  the  side  of  the  chest.  If  the  shoulder  be  made  a  fixed 
point,  these  muscles  will  draw  the  scapula  directly  backwards 
towards  the  spinal  column,  and,  in  this  act,  they  are  assisted  by 
the  middle  and  the  inferior  fibres  of  the  trapezius. 

Below  the  scapula,  upon  the  back,  near  the  7th,  8th  and  9th 
ribs,  is  a  triangular  space  bounded  by  the  trapezius,  latissimus 
dorsi  and  the  rhomboideus  major  muscles,  where  the  lung  can  be 
auscultated  without  muscular  intervention,  save  the  intercostals. 
This  space  can  be  enlarged  by  stooping  and  throwing  the  arms 
forwards  upon  the  chest,  as  is  usually  done  when  auscultation  of 
the  chest  is  performed. 

THIRD   LAYER. 
(2  muscles.) 

ORIGIN  AND   INSERTION. 
Serratus  Posticus  Superior. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  ligamentum  nuchae. 

2.  From  the  spinous  processes  of  7th  cervical  and  1st 
2d  and  3d  dorsal  vertebrae. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and   5th   ribs   beyond  their 
angles.' 

Nervous  supply. 

External  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

Serratus  Posticus  Inferior. 

Origin, 

From  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  two  dorsal 
and  the  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae. 
Insertion,   . 

Into  the  lower  borders  of  the  last  four  ribs  beyond 
their  angles. 
Nervous  supply. 

External  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 

ACTION   OF  THE  THIRD   LAYER. 

The  serrati  are  respiratory  muscles  acting  in  antagonism  to 
each  other.  The  serratus  posticus  superior  elevates  the  ribs  and 
is,  therefore,  an  inspiratory  muscle ;  while  the  serratus  posticus  in-- 
/irwr  draws  the  lower  ribs  downwards,  and  is  a  muscle  of  expira- 
tion. This  latter  muscle  is  also  probably  a  tensor  of  the  vertebral 
aponeurosis. 


MYOtOGT. 

FOURTH   LAYER. 

(9  muscles.) 
DiACMM  OP  4TK  Laybk  of  thb  Huscxu  of  trk  Back. 


TiBchelo-muttdd . 


Timnsversalii  colli 


ExmtNAL  srr. 


Srettor  Sftaa. 

A  rule  to  remember  the  external  set  of  this  layer  may  be  given 
as  follows : 

The  first  three  letters  of  the  first  muscle  (sacro-lumbalis)  S. 
A.  C.  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  external  set  in  their  proper 
order,  from  below  upwards. 

ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 

Trachelo- MASTOID  (complexus  minor). 
Origin. 

From  the  articular  processes  of  the  four  lower  cervi- 
cal vertebra;,  and  the  four  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 
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Insertion, 

Into  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The   external   posterior  branches   of  the   cervical 
nerves. 

Transversalts  Colli. 

Origin, 

From  the  transverse  processes  of  the  firist  four  or 
five  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  five  lower  cervical  vertebrae. 
Nervous  supply. 

The   external   posterior  branches    of  the    cervical 
nerves. 

Cervicalis  Ascendens. 

Origin, 

From  the  angles  of  the  four  or  five  upper  ribs. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  cervical  vertebrae. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  external  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical 
nerves. 

Musculus  Accessorius. 

Origin, 

From  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  angles  of  the  six  upper  ribs. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  external  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 

Spinalis  Colli  et  Capitis. 
Origin. 

From  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and 
the  two  or  three  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Insertion, 

(Colli  portion).    Into  the  posterior  transverse  tuber- 
cles of  1st,  2d  and  3d  cervical  vertebrae. 

(Capitis  portion).  Into  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
mastoid  process  and  a  rough  space  between  the  occipi- 
tal curved  lines. 
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Nervous  supply. 

The   external   posterior  branches   of  the  cervical 
*       nerves. 

Spinalis  Dorsi. 

Origin, 

From  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  upper  lumbar 
and  the  two  lower  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  spinous  processes  of  from  four  to  eight  of 
the  middle  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Nervous  supply. 

External  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 

LoNGissiMus  Dorsi. 

Origin, 

From  the  inner  and  largest  division  of  the  erector 
spinae  muscle. 
Insertion, 

A.  {Inner  set),    i.  By  separate  slips  into  the  trans- 
verse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

2.  Into  the  tubercles  (maxillary),  on  the  back  of  the 
superior  articular  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

B.  {Outer  set),     i.  Into  the  posterior  surfaces  of 
transverse  processes  of  lumbar  vertebrae. 

2.  Into  the  nine  lower  ribs  internally  to  their  angles. 
Nervous  supply. 

External  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 

Sacro-Lumbalis. 
Origin. 

A  division  of  the  erector  spinae  muscle. 
Insertion. 

By  distinct  tendons,  into  the  angles  of  the  upper  six 
ribs. 
Nervous  supply. 

External  posterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 
Erector  Spin/E. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  posterior  iliac  spines. 

2.  From  the  posterior  one-fifth  of  the  crest  of  ilium. 

3.  From  the  spines  of  the  sacrum  and   posterior 
eminences  of  sacrum. 

4.  From  the  spinous  processes  of  all   the   lumbar 
and  the  three  lower  dorsal  vertebrae. 
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5.  By  a  broad  and  thick  tendon  which  conceals  the 
muscular  fibres. 
Insertion. 

It  divides,  opposite  the  last  rib,  into  the  sacro-lum- 
balis  and  longissimus  dorsi  muscles. 
Nervous  supply. 

External  posterior  branches  of  both  the  lumbar  and 
the  dorsal  nerves. 

FIFTH  LAYER. 
(8  muscles.) 

Of  these  muscles  the  spinales  have  their  point  of  origin  and  in- 
sertion in  t\i^' spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  The  semi-spinales 
arise  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  spinous  processes^  above  the  points  of  origin  of  the 
various  muscles. 

ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 
Semi-spinalis  Dorsi. 

Origin. 

From  the  transverse  processes  of  the  5th.  6th,  7th, 
8th,  9th  and  loth  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  four  upper  dorsal 
and  the  two  last  cervical  vertebrae. 
Nervous  supply. 

Internal  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 

Semi-Spinalis  Colli. 

Origin. 

From  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper 

dorsal  vertebraj. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 

from  the  axis  to  the  5th. 
Nervous  supply. 

Internal  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

MULTIFIDUS  SPINiE- 

•  This  muscle  fills  up  the  groove  on  either  side  of  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  from  the  sacrum  to 
the  axis. 
Nervous  supply. 

Internal  posterior  branches  of  both  the  cervical  and 

cnrral  n#»rvPQ-* 
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ROTATORES  SPlNiE,  (eleven  pairs). 
Origin. 

From  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.    They  are  composed  of 
the  deepest  fibres  of  the  multifidus  spinas  muscle  lying 
in  the  dorsal  region. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  lower  margin  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
laminae  and  the  root  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  dor- 
sal  vertebra,  situated  next  above  their  point  of  origin. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  internal  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 

Supra-Spinales. 

Are  small  fasciculi  which  lie  upon  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae,  in  the  cervical  region. 
Nervous  supply. 

Internal  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

Inter-Spinales. 

Are  small  muscles  placed  between  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae.  These  are  usually  arranged 
as  six  pairs  between  the  lower  six  cervical  vertebrae ; 
four  pairs  in  the  lumbar  region ;  and  occasionally  two 
pairs  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  dorsal  vertebrae. 
Nervous  supply. 

Internal  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves. 

Extensor  Coccygis. 

Origin. 

From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  last  bone  of  the 
sacrum. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  lower  part  of  the  coccyx. 
Nervous  supply. 

Internal  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves. 

Inter-Transversales,  (seven  pairs.) 

These  muscles  are  most    marked    in  the    cervical 
region,  where  seven  pairs  exist ;  and  are  situated  be- 
tween the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 
Nervous  supply. 

Internal  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  can  be  also  classified  on  a  basis  of 
their  action  and  function  as  follows : 


Layer. 
2ND  Layer. 


Those  which  act  on  the  «/^  ^'jr/iwwi/K (5)    IJ"*'  '^ 

Those  which  act  upon  the  ribs  and  are  therefore  respiratory  K^  • 

muscles (2)    J  ^^^  ^RD  Layer, 

Those  which  move  the  vertebral  column  as  a  whole  and  are         j  rp  , 

extensors (9)   \  ^^^  ^TH  LAYER. 

Those  which  move  the  tfertebra  upon  each  other (8)  -{The  5TH  Layer. 

Total,      24  pairs  of  muscles. 


The  muscles  which  bend  the  trunk  backwards  are * 


'  Erector  spin^b. 
Sacro-lumbalis. 
Accessor  I  us. 
longissimus  dorsi. 
Spinalis  dorsi. 

MULTIFIDIS   SPINiB. 


The  muscles  of  the  back  tend  to  constantly  keep  the  spine 
erect  and  they  act  also  as  an  antagonistic  force  when  counterbal- 
ancing heavy  weights  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  in  cases  of  great 
abdominal  enlargement  as  occurs  in  dropsy,  pregnancy,  or  ab- 
dominal tumors. 

The  multifidus  spina  muscle  tends  also,  when  acting  singly,  to 
rotate  the  trunk  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  muscle  in  con- 
traction, and  it  is  chiefly  by  this  muscle  and  the  obliquus  abdom- 
inis externus,  that  this  motion  of  the  trunk  is  performed. 

The  separate  fasciculi  of  the  multifidus  spince  and  the  other 
muscles  of  the  back  allow  of  constant  relaxation  of  some  parts 
of  the  muscles  while  others  are  in  contraction ;  and  it  is  to  this 
arrangement  that  man,  in  contrast  to  quadrupeds,  is  enabled  to 
endure  an  erect  spinal  posture  for  so  long  a  time  without  fatigue. 

The  musculus  accessorius  possesses  the  power  of  elevating 
those  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached,  provided  the  cervical  vertebra 
becomes  a  fixed  point,  and  might  for  that  reason  be  considered 
an  auxiliary  muscle  of  inspiration. 

NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  backy  save  one,  are  supplied  with  motor 
power  from  the  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.  This  ex- 
ception is  the  latissimus  dorsi  which  is  supplied  by  the  long  sub- 
scapular nerve. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE    PERINEUM. 


The  muscles  of  the  perineum,  in  the  male,  may  be  thus  enum- 
erated. 

Erector  Penis. 

Accelerator  Urin^e. 

Transversus  Perin^i. 

Compressor  UrethrjE. 

Sphincter  Ani. 

Levator  Ani. 

Coccygeus.  ' 

In  the  female,  the  erector  penis  becomes  the  erector  clitoridis, 
the  acceierator  urin^  is  absent,  and  the  sphincter  vaginae  is  added ; 
so  that  the  same  total  of  muscle  is  preserved. 

The  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  in  the  male,  con- 
sist of  a  distinct  band  which  descends  along  the  sides  of  the 
prostate  gland  and  encircles  it  like  a  sling.  This  portion  was 
pictured  by  Santorini  as  a  separate  muscle,  and  the  name  levator 
prostatm  muscle  has  been,  by  many  later  anatomists,  ascribed  to 
it.  It  seems  justly  to  lay  claim  to  a  special  name,  since  it  performs, 
in  the  male  sex,  a  most  important  part  in  the  act  of  micturition. 

ORIGIN  AND   INSERTION. 

Erector  Penis. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  behind  the  extremity  of  the  crus-penis. 

2.  From  the  surface  of  the  crus-penis. 

3.  From  the  adjacent  portion  of  ramus  of  the  pubes. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  sides  and  the  under  surface  of  the  crus- 
penis. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  perineal  nerve. 
Accelerator  Urin^. 

This  muscle  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves  united,  in  the 
median  line,  by  a  tendinous  raphe. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  central  tendon  of  the  perineum. 

2.  From  the  median  raphe. 


\ 
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Insertion. 

This  muscle  invests  the  bulb  of  the  uretkra^  and,  at 
its   anterior  part,  sends  a  slip  to  enclose  the  corpora 
cavernosa  of  the  penis. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  perineal  nerve. 

Transversus  Perin^i. 
Origin. 

From  the  inner  surface  and  anterior  part  of  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  ischium. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum, 
joining  with  its  felloWof  the  opposite  side,  and  with 
the  sphincter  ani  and  accelerator  urinx  muscles. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  perineal  nerve. 
This  muscle,  in  connection  with  the  two  muscles  named  above, 
assists  to  form  a  triangular  spacCy  which  is  of  surgical  importance, 
from  the  relation  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  contained  within  it,  in 
the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

This  triangle  is  bounded,  externally y  by  the  erector  penis ;  in- 
ternally, by  the  accelerator  urinae ;  and,  posteriorly ^  by  the  trans- 
versus perinaei.  The  contents  of  this  triangular  space  will  be  found 
described  in  detail  in  the  closing  pages  of  this  work,  descriptive 
of  the  perineum. 

Compressor  URETHRiB. 

Origin. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes. 
Insertion. 

This  muscle,  after  encircling  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra,  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site side  on  the  upper  and  lower  surface  of  that  tube. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  perineal  nerve  and  sometimes  by  a  direct  branch 
of  the  pudic  nerve. 

Levator  Ani. 

Origin. 

1.  Anteriorly,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body 
and  the  ramus  of  the  pubes. 

2.  Posteriorly,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  spine  of 
the  ischium. 
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3.  Between  these  two  points,  from  the  pelvic  fascia 
at  its  angle  of  division  into  the  obturator  and  rtct^ 
vesical  fascia. 
Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  sides  of  the  coccyx. 

2.  Into  the  median  raphe  extending  from  the  coc- 
cyx to  the  anus. 

3.  Into  the  sides  of  the  rectum. 

4.  The  anterior  fibres  encircle  the  prostate  ^and 
and  join  with  fibres  from  the  opposite  side. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  perineal  nerve  and  the  anterior  division  of  the 
4th  sacral  nerve. 

Sphincter  Ani. 

Origin. 

1 .  From  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

2.  From  the  superficial  fascia,  in  front  of  the  coccyx. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  perineum. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve 
and  by  a  branch  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  4th 
sacral  nerve. 

COCCYGEUS. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

2.  From  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 
Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  margin  of  the  coccyx. 

2.  Into  the  last  bone  of  the  sacrum. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  5th  sacral  nerve. 

ACTION   OF  THE   MUSCLES   OF  THE   PERINEUM. 

The  levator  prostates  muscle,  by  elevating  the  prostate  gland 
through  its  sling-like  arrangement  about  it,  elevates  at  the  same 
time  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  bladder  and  with  it  the  uvula 
vesicae. 

By  this  action,  a  barrier  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  mouth 
of  the  bladder,  effectually  assisting  in  the  retention  of  urine  -with- 
in its  cavity.     It  is  to  this  muscle,  that  many  authorities  ascribe 
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the  voluntary  control  of  the  bladder  and  not  to  the  existence  of 
elastic  fibres  or  a  contractile  sphincter  at  its  neck. 

This  theory  of  the  action  of  the  muscle  seems  confirmed  by 
certain  observed  facts  during  the  physiological  acts  in  which  the 
levator  ani  muscle  plays  so  important  a  part.  Thus,  in  the  act 
of  defecation,  while  the  feces  are  entering  the  cavity  of  the  rec- 
tum and  while  the  levator  ani  and  sphincter  ani  are  fully  relaxed, 
the  flow  of  urine  becomes  almost  uncontrollable^  from  the  corre- 
sponding relaxation  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  rectal  muscles  in  emptying  the 
contents  of  the  rectum,  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  becomes  im- 
possible^ from  the  contracted  condition  of  the  levator  prostata 
muscle. 

The  accelerator  urince  muscle  also  performs  functions  of  great 
physiological  interest.  By  its  fibres,  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  is 
compressed,  and,  furthermore,  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  is  ob- 
structed by  an  anterior  loop  of  fibres  enclosing  the  body  of  that 
organ.  This  muscle  is  undoubtedly  an  agent  in  the  ejaculation 
of  semen  and  in  the  expulsion  of  the  last  few  drops  of  urine  from 
the  urethral  canal;  while,  \iy  compression  of  the  dorsal  vein^  it  also 
contributes  to  the  persistence  of  the  state  of  erection  of  the  penis. 

The  erector  penis,  in  antagonism  to  its  naturally  presupposed 
function,  exerts  no  power  over  the  erection  of  the  genital  organ. 
From  its  attachments,  it  may  slightly  compress  the  sheath  and 
contents  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  but  it  probably  serves  with 
its  fellow,  to  maintain  a  firm  and  steady  position  of  the  organ 
when  in  a  state  of  erection. 

The  transverse  perincei  muscle,  through  its  insertion  into  the 
central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  tends  to  assist  the  har- 
monious action  of  the  other  muscles  by  affording  for  them  a  fixed 
point  of  resistance. 

The  compressor  urethra  muscle,  from  its  situation  and  action, 
is  sometimes  called  the  **  constrictor  urethrce^  It  encloses  only 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethral  canal,  and  is  principally 
in  action  during  the  expulsion  of  the  last  drops  of  urine  and  the 
ejaculation  of  semen.  It  exerts  no  influence  upon  erection  of 
the  penis  and  none  in  the  ejaculation  of  the  secretions  of  Cowper*s 
glands,  whose  ducts  open  anteriorly  to  it.  It  is  a  powerful  ad- 
junct in  the  ejaculation  of  irritants,  when  injected  into  the  ure- 
thral canal,  in  which  act  it  is  assisted  by  the  involuntary  muscular 
fibres  of  the  urethral  walls. 

In  the  female  the  sphincter  vagina,  which  is  analogous  to  the 
accelerator  urinae  muscle  in  the  male,  controls  the  external  orifice 
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of  the  vagina  by  its  contraction.  The  erector  cHtoridls  performs, 
for  that  organ,  the  same  function  as  the  erector  penis  in  the  male, 
but  differs  from  it  in  its  smaller  size,  since  the  clitoris  requires  less 
muscular  support  for  its  proper  maintenance,  during  its  erection. 

The  levator  ani  muscle  acts  as  a  support  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  during  their  efforts  to  expel  the  feces 
and  the  urine.  In  the  female,  however,  it  gives  additional  sup- 
port to  the  vaginal  walls. 

The  coccygeus  muscle  supports  and  raises  the  coccyx,  after  it 
has  been  displaced  backward  during  the  acts  of  defecation  or  of 
parturition, 

NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
PERINEUM. 

The  nervous  supply  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  perineum,  save 
one.  is  derived  from  one  source,  namely,  the  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal pudic  nerve.  The  special  branches  of  this  nerve,  however, 
which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  perineum  are  as  follows: 


I 


► 


Dedact  one  mascle  supplied  from 
two  (OtirCM  flhe  spincler  ani). 

Total,    JO  muscles, 

CAVITIES  OF  THE   TRUNK. 

Appended  to  the  trunk,  whose  muscles  we  have  been  consid- 
ering in  this  chapter,  are  Hvo  large  cavities,  viz.,  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

These  cavities  contain  important  viscera  and  large  arterial, 
venous,  and  nervous  trunks.  Important  ganglia  are  also  located 
within  these  special  regions,  and  the  sympathetic  system  is  here 
most  extensively  developed. 
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In  the  following  pages,  will  be  found  the  boundaries  of  these 
two  cavities  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  and  also  an  enumeration 
of  the  o/^wiff^nt  which  normally  exist  in  the  abdominal  walls  and 
the  exact  anatomical  situation  of  each.  Some  of  these  openings 
have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  external  ob- 
lique muscle,  while  others,  pertaining  to  the  diaphragm  and  to 
the  pelvic  region,  have  not  been  previously  mentioned. 

I. 
ABDOMINAL  CAVITY. 
The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  oval  in  shape  and  is  bounded  as 
follows : 

Aiffvt  by  the \  Diaphragm. 

£<i™bylhc JLev*roR  ani.  l  Forming  Ihe  floor  of  the 

'  (CotCYGEUS.      }       pelvis. 

{Rectus  agdcminis. 
Link  A  semilunaris. 

[  ORLIQITVS  ABDOMrNia  EXTBRNUS, 

The  Aj/i-ia/ 7™// consists  of ■<  OBLiyutif   ~  

(  Transvk 
Lumbar 
Crura  op  Di. 


II. 
THORACIC  CAVITY. 


The  thoracic  cavity  is  bounded  as  follows  : 

ilST    DOHSAL   VERTEaRA. 
15T  Rm. 


Ih  /rent  by  Ihe -{Cos 

(  Innkr  surfac*  of  the 


/^6™//j' by  the j  iNTERC^l^TMUSCtl! 

\  Dorsal  vertebra. 
PaiUriorty  by  the 


StlttVl\>J  the {   DlAPHNAUH. 

Openings  in  the  Abdominal  Walls. 
ii  , 

)  There  are  10  openings  in  the  abdominal  walls  in  the  male  sex, 

]        and  II  openings  in  the  female  sex. 
\  These  openings  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

L 


1 
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Upwards,  through  the 


(Esopha^al  -a  mnsoUar  open-  I  cEsOFHAOUS. 

mg.  on  level  of  9th   dorsal  Ter-  \  SSumogastmc  hdt. 

tebra— transmitting. )  niEUMOCASTlIC  mTi. 

"  Aortic  " — a  tendinous  opening, )  Aorta. 
on  level  with  12th  dorsal  Tcrte-  >  Vena  azygos. 


diaphragm.  (3)        bra— transmitting )  THORAac  DUCT. 

"  Cava  opening"  called **  foramen  1 

quadratum."— tendinous,  oppo-  I  v^ka  cava  ASczMnim 
site  the  9th  doreal  vertebra,— f  ^"*-^  ^^^  ^*^^'^™" 
^     transmitting.... J 

L  Umbilicus^ 
Forwards.  (5)  \  Internal  abdominal  rings,  (one  on  each  side.) 

(  Femoral  rings,  (one  on  each  side.) 

(  For  urethra. 
Downwards.    (2or3)-<    "    rectum 

(    "    vagina  (in  female.) 

MUSCLES  OF   THE   UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

There  are  62  pairs  of  muscles  connected  with  the  skeleton  of 
the  upper  extremity,     They  may  be  thus  divided  : 

I.    Extrinsic  Muscles,  12 

II,    Intrinsic  *'  50 

Total  62  muscles. 

By  an  extrinsic  muscle  is  meant  a  muscle  which  serves  to  con- 
nect the  upper  extremity  to  some  other  part  of  the  skeleton. 

By  an  intrinsic  muscle,  is  meant  one  which  serves  to  connect 
the  various  segments  of  the  extremity  with  each  other. 

I. 

EXTRINSIC  MUSCLES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  twelve  pairs  of  muscles  connected  with  the  two  upper 
extremities,  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  sets. 

(i)  Those  connecting  the  upper  extremity  to  the  head, 

(2)  Those  connecting  the  upper  extremity  to  the  back  of  the 
trunk. 

(3)  Those  connecting  the  upper  extremity  to  the  anterior  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  trunk. 

The  various  muscles  included  under  each  of  these  groups  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  table. 


*xtrinsic  muscles 
of  the  upper  ex-  * 
tremity : 
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ff^ ..      .,       ^_     .       ..   .    (  Sterno-mastoid. 

f  Connecting  the  u/^  'l*^^'^ }^^  \  Sterno-hyoid. 
the  head  and  the  neck (3)  ]  omchyoid. 

(Trapezius. 
Latissimus  dorsi. 
Rhomboideus  minor. 
Khomboideus  major. 
Levator  anguli  scapula. 

n  *•        *u         ^^  A         '^  ^     fPECTORALIS  MINOR. 

Connecting  the  upper  extremity  to 
the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  •< 
the  trunk (4) 


Pectoralis  major, 
subclavius. 

SeRRATUS   MAGNUS. 


Total,   12 


ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 
Trapezius. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  external  occipital  protuberance. 

2.  From  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  curved  line 
of  the  occipital  bone. 

3.  From  the  ligamentum  nuchae. 

4.  From  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical, 
and  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

5.  From  the  supra-spinous  ligament  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  posterior  border  of  the  outer  third  of 
the  clavicle. 

2.  Into  the  inner  border  of  the  acromion  process  of 
the  scapula. 

3.  Into  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  lip  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

4.  Into  a  tubercle,  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
spine. 

Nervous  supply. 

From  two  sources,  viz.y  the  spinal  accessory  or  nth 
cranial  nerve,  and  the  deep  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus. 

^.ATISSIMUS  DORSI. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  spinous  processes  of  the  6  or  7  lower 
dorsal  vertebrae. 

2.  From  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  apo- 
neurosis. 

3.  From  the  lumbar  and  sacral  spines. 
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4.  From  the  posterior  part  of  the  outer  lip  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium. 

5.  From  the  last  three  or  four  ribs,  interdigitating 
with  the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  muscle. 

6.  Occasionally  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scap- 
ula. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  bottom  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  hu- 
merus. 
Nervous  supply. 

From  the  long  subscapular  nerve,  derived  from  the 
brachial  plexus. 

Rhomboideus  Minor. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  ligamentum  nuchae  of  the  vertebrae. 

2.  From  the  spinous  process  of  the  7th   cervical 
vertebra. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  near  the 
root  of  the  spinous  process  of  that  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

From  the  fifth  cervical  nerve,  before  it  assists  to 
form  the  brachial  plexus. 

Rhomboideus  Major. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  spinous  processes  of  the  4  or  5  upper 
dorsal  vertebrae. 

2.  From  the  supra-spinous  ligament  of  the  vertebrae. 
Insertion. 

Into  a  tendinous  arch,  connected  with  the  posterior 
border  of  the  scapula. 
Nervous  supply. 

From  the  fifth  cervical  nerve,  before  it  assists  to 
form  the  brachial  plexus. 

Levator  Anguli  Scapulae. 

Origin. 

From  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  upper  three,  four,  or  five  cervical  ver- 
tebrae. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  between 
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the  root  of  the  spine  and  the  superior  angle  of  that 
bone. 
Nerwms  supply. 

From  the  fifth  cervical  nerve,  and  from  the  deep 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Pectoralis  Major. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inner  half  of  the 
clavicle. 

2.  From  the  corresponding  half  of  the  front  of  the 
sternum. 

3.  From  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs,  excepting 
occasionally  the  ist  and  7th. 

4.  From  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external   oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  anterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus. 
Nervous  supply. 

From  the  anterior  thoracic  branches  of  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves. 

Pectoralis  Minor. 

Origin. 

From  the  outer  surface  and  the  upper  border  of  the 
3rd,  4th  and  5th  ribs,  near  to  their  cartilages,  and  from 
the  aponeurosis  covering  the  intercostal  muscles. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  inner  border  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula. 
Nervous  supply. 

From  the  anterior  thoracic  brandies  of  the  brachial 
plexus. 

SUBCLAVIUS. 

Origin. 

From  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  in  front  of  the 
rhomboid  ligament  of  the  clavicle. 
Insertion. 

Into  a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  clavicle. 
Nervous  supply. 

A  supra-clavicular  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus. 
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Serratus  Magnus. 

Origin, 

By  nine  fleshy  digitations,  from  the  outer  surface 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  eight  upper  ribs.    (The 
2nd  rib  having  two  digitations). 
Insertion. 

Into  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  scapula. 
Nervous  supply. 

From  the  posterior  or  long  thoracic  nerve. 

ACTION    OF    THE    EXTRINSIC    MUSCLES    OF   THE 

UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

The  action  of  these  muscles  is  demanded  in  various  move- 
ments of  the  head,  scapula  and  the  humerus.  If  the  head  be 
made  a  fixed  point,  the  trapezius  muscle  helps,  through  its  upper 
fibres,  to  elevate  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  as  in  the  acts  of  sup- 
porting weights,  shrugging  the  shoulders,  etc.;  while,  by  means  of 
its  middle  and  lower  fibres,  a  partial  rotation  of  the  scapula  upon 
the  side  of  the  chest  is  produced.  When  the  shoulders  are  fixed, 
both  of  the  trapezii  muscles,  if  acting  together,  will  draw  the 
head  directly  backwards ;  or,  if  only  one  act,  the  head  will  be 
drawn  towards  the  corresponding  side. 

The  latissimus  dorsi  muscle^  if  the  trunk  be  the  fixed  point,  acts 
upon  the  arm  and  draws  it  downwards  and  backwards  and  subse- 
quently rotates  the  arm  inwards,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  act  of 
scratching  the  gluteal  region.     If  this  muscle  acts  in  connection 
with  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  teres  major  muscles,  the  arm  is 
adducted  and  closely  approximated  to  the  chest  wall.     If  the  arm 
be  made  a  fixed  pointy  the  latissimus  dorsi  may  assist  in  forcible 
inspiration  by  elevating  the  lower  ribs  (as  is  illustrated   in  the 
attitude  assumed  by  asthmatic  patients) ;    or  if  it  act  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pectoral  and  abdominal  muscles,  while  the  arms 
are  made  a  point  of  resistance,  the  whole  trunk  may  be  drawn 
forward  or  upward,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  acts  of  climbing  or 
walking  upon  crutches. 

The  levator  anguli  scapulcB  raises  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  after 
it  has  been  depressed  by  the  trapezius ;  and,  if  the  shoulder  be  a 
fixed  point,  it  may  tend  to  incline  the  neck  to  the  corresponding 
side. 

The  rhomboid  museleSj  by  carrying  the  angle  of  the  scapula 
backwards  and  upwards,  often  produce  a  slight  rotation  of  the 
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scapula  upon  the  sides  of  the  chest.  If  the  shoulder  be  made  a 
fixed  point,  these  muscles  will  draw  the  scapula  directly  back- 
wards towards  the  spinal  column ;  and,  in  this  act,  they  are 
assisted  by  the  middle  and  the  inferior  fibres  of  the  trapezius. 

TliQ  pectoralis  major  muscle  acts  most  frequently,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  teres  major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  in  approxima- 
ting the  arm  to  the  chest  wall  after  the  arm  has  been  raised  by 
the  action  of  the  deltoid.  If  it  act  singly,  this  muscle  tends  to 
draw  the  arm  forwards  and  inwards,  thus  bringing  it  across  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  chest.  If  the  arm  be  made  a  fixed  point,  this 
muscle,  in  connection  with  the  pectoralis  minor,  the  subclavius, 
and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  acts  upon  the  ribs  and  thus  all  four  of 
these  muscles  become  aids  to  forcible  inspiration. 

The  pectoralis  minor  muscle  tends  to  depress  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  and  to  draw  the  scapula  downwards  and  inwards  towards 
the  thorax. 

The  subclavius  muscle  also  depresses  the  shoulder,  by  drawing 
the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards. 

The  serratus  magnus  muscle  is  a  most  important  inspiratory 
muscle.  When  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  it  elevates  the  ribs  and 
expands  the  chest  wall  and  thus  increases  the  size  of  the  chest 
cavity.  It  also  tends  to  elevate  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  by 
causing  a  rotation  of  the  scapula,  since  it  draws  forwards  the  in- 
ferior angle  and  the  base  ofthe  shoulder  blade.  It  greatly  assists 
the  trapezius  in  supporting  weights  upon  the  shoulder,  the  thorax 
being  at  the  same  time  rendered  a  fixed  point,  by  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  included  air. 
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INTRINSIC  MUSCLES  OF  THE  UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

The  fifty  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups,  viz.  : 

(A)  Those  connecting  the  arm  to  the  shoulder^    7  muscles. 

(B)  "      situated  upon  the  arm^ 4      " 

(Q  The  muscles  of  the /br^-ar^, 20      " 

(D)     "         "        "    "    hand, 19      •• 

Total,    ....    50 
A. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  SCAPULO-HUMERAL  REGION. 

A.  The  muscles  of  the  SCAPULO-HUMERAL  REGION,  or  those 
which  connect  the  skeleton  of  the  shoulder  with  that  of  the  arm, 
include  the  following  seven  muscles : 

1.  Deltoid. 

2.  Supra-spinatus. 

3.  Infra-spinatus. 

4.  Teres  minor. 

5.  Teres  major. 

6.  Subcapularis. 

7.  Coraco-brachialis. 

ORIGIN    AND    INSERTION. 
Deltoid. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  upper  surface  and  the  anterior  border 
of  the  outer  half  of  the  clavicle. 

2.  From  the  outer  border  of  the  acromion  process 
of  the  scapula. 

3.  From  the  whole  length  of  the  lower  lip  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

Insertion. 

Into  a  rough,  triangular  prominence,  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  humerus. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  circumflex  nerve. 
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Supra-Spinatus. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  supra-spinous 
fossa  of  the  scapula. 

2.  From  the  fascia  which  covers  it. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  highest  of  the  three  facets  upon  the  greater 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  supra-scapular  nerve.  I& 

nfra-Spinatus. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  infra-spinous 
fossa  of  the  scapula. 

2.  From  the  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  teres 
major  and  minor  muscles* 

Insertion. 

Into  the  middle  facet  upon  the  greater  tuberosity 
of  the  humerus. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  supra-scapular  nerve. 

Teres  Minor. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula. 

2.  From  the  inter-muscular  septa,  which  separate  it 
from  the  teres  major  and  infra-spinatus  muscles. 

Insertion. 

I.  Into  the  lowest  facet  upon  the  greatest  tuber- 
osity of  the  humerus. 

2.  By  a  few  fibres,  occasionally,  into  the  neck  of 
the  humerus. 
Nervous  supply. 

A  branch  of  the  circumflex  nerve. 

'ERES  Major. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  scapula. 

2.  From  the  inter-muscular  septa,  which  separate  it 
from  the  teres  minor  and  the  infra-spinatus  muscles. 
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Insertioft. 

Into  the  posterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus. 
Nervojis  stipply. 

The  lower  subscapular  nerve. 

SUBSCAPULARIS. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  subscapular 
fossa. 

2.  From  the  aponeurosis,  which  separates  it  from 
teres  major  muscle. 

Insertion, 

Into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and,  occ«u 
sionally,  by  a  few  fibres  into  the  neck  of  that  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  two  upper  subscapular  nerves. 

Coraco-Brachialis. 

Origin, 

From  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
in  common  with  the  short  head  of  the  biceps. 
Insertion, 

Into   a    rough   ridge   situated   a    little  above  the 
middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  hu- 
merus. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

ACTION   OF  THE   MUSCLES   FORMING    THE    SCAP- 

ULO-HUMERAL   GROUP. 

The  direct  action  of  these  seven  muscles  may  be  thus  classified: 

i  Pectoralis  maior  (assisting). 

Muscles  producing  adduction  of  the  arm \  Latissimns  dorsi  (assisting). 

(  Teres  major. 

Muscles  producing  abduction  of  the  arm |  sJ^p^-tpinatiis. 

(  Teres  major. 

Muscles  producing  internal  rotation  of  the  arm \  Subscapularis. 

(  Latissimus  dorsi. 

Muscles  producing  external  rotation  of  the  arm \  -pp     '  minor 

Muscles  producing  flexion  of  the  arm \  Coraco-brachialis. 

The  deltoid  muscle  raises  the  arm  away  from  the  side,  so  as  to 
bring  it  at  a  right  angle  to  the  trunk.  Its  anterior  fibres  assist  the 
pectoralis  major  in  drawing  the  arm  forwards ;  while  its  posterior 
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fibres  assist  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  teres  major  in  drawing 
the  arm  backwards. 

The  supra-spinatus  muscle  assists  the  deltoid  in  raising  the 
arm  from  the  side,  and  tends  to  fix  the  head  of  the  humerus  firmly 
in  its  socket. 

The  infra-spifiatus  and  teres  minor  muscles  tend  to  rotate  the 
arm  outward,  when  the  arm  hangs  at  the  side  ;  but,  when  the  arm 
is  raised,  they  help  to  sustain  it  in  that  position  or  to  carry  it 
backwards. 

The  supra-spinatus^  infra-spinatuSy  teres  minor  and  subscapularis 
muscles,  in  consequence  of  their  close  connection  with  the  capsular 
ligament,  may  be  styled  "  capsular  muscles  "  ;  and  when  they  all 
act  together,  they  press  the  head  of  the  humerus  against  the  glen- 
oid  cavity  and  thus  prevent  dislocation. 

The  teres  major  muscle  assists  the  latissimus  dorsi  in  drawing 
the  arm  downwards  and  backwards,  when  previously  raised,  and 
also  to  rotate  the  arm  inwards,  when  it  hangs  parallel  to  the  chest 
wall.  It  assists  also  in  drawing  the  trunk  forwards,  when  the  arm 
is  made  a  fixed  point,  in  which  act  it  is  greatly  aided  by  the  pec- 
toralis  major  and  minor  and  the  latissimus  dorsi.  An  illustration 
of  this  function  is  seen  in  the  act  of  climbing,  or  of  walking  upon 
crutches. 

The  coracO'brachialis  muscle  assists  in  the  acts  of  flexion  and 
of  elevation  of  the  arm. 

NERVOUS    SUPPLY    OF    MUSCLES    FORMING    THE 

SCAPULO-HUMERAL  GROUP. 

The  nerve  supply  of  this  group  of  muscles  is  as   follows : 

The  «f«iiw/fex  nerve  supplies (2)   |  ?eJw  minor. 

The  J^/m-jr*!^^  nerve  supplies (2)   j  f^Fr^'/p^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  suh^uafmlar  nerve  supplies (2)   |  Xerermajorl'* 

The  museuUh€Uia$uoui  nerve  supplies (i)  \  Coraco-brachialis. 

7 

POINTS  OF  SURGICAL  INTEREST  PERTAINING  TO 
THE  SCAPULO-HUMERAL  GROUP  OF  MUSCLES. 

There  are  two  important  spaces  formed  in  this  region,  into  the 
composition  of  which  the  teres  major  and  teres  minor  muscles  of 
this  group  enter,  and  through  which  the  circumflex  and  dorsalis 
scapula  vessels  pass.    These  spaces  are  formed  as  follows : 


^p 


(A.)  A  quadrilateral  space  bounded  by  the  surgical  neck  of 
the  humerus,  the  teres  minor,  the  subscapular  head  or 
the  triceps,  and  the  teres  major.     It  gives  passage  to 
the  posterior  circumflex  artery  and  vein  and  to  the  dr- 
cuvtflex  nerve. 
(B.)  h  triangular  space  \>o\xr\A^6.  by  the  triceps,  teres  minor, 
and  teres  major  muscles.     It  gives  passage  to  the  dor- 
salis  scapulm  artery  and  vein. 
The  subscapularis  is  a  powerful  defence  to  the  front  of  the 
shoulder  joint,  and  tends  to  prevent  displacement  of  the  \i\x- 
mcTus /orwards.     The  teres  minor  and  infraspinatus  muscles  pro- 
tect tiie  joint  posteriorly ;  and  the  supra  spinalus  muscle  and  the 
projection   of  the  acromion   process   of  the    scapula,  shield  the 
upper  portion  of  the  articulation. 

In  the  various  forms  oi  fracture  of  the  humerus,  which  are  met 
with  above  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  upper  third  of  that 
bone,  these  muscles  produce  special  forms  of  displacement  of  the 
fragments,  which  are  of  great  value  in  determining  the  seat  of 
fracture. 

Thus  in  case  of  the  separation  of  the  greater  tubercle  of  the 
humerus,  the  fragment  is  drawn  by  the  infraspinatus  and  teres 
minor  muscles  into  close  contact  with  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula : 
while  the  humerus  is  rotated  inwards  by  the  subscapularis,  teres 
major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles  (since  the  antagonistic  force  of 
the  external  rotator  muscles  is  removed)  and  the  arm  is  approxi- 
mated to  the  chest  and  drawn  forwards  by  the  pectoralis  major. 

In  case  oi  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  the 
upper  fragment  is  slightly  elevated  by  the  muscles  attached  to 
the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities;  and  the  lower  fragment  is 
drawn  imvards  by  the  pectoralis  major,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
teres  major  muscles.  In  some  cases,  the  deltoid  muscle  produces 
also  a  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  obliquely  outwards  from 
the  chest  and  occasionally  elevates  it  to  a  marked  degree. 

In  case  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  below  the  point 
of  insertion  of  the  teres  major  muscle,  the  upper  fragment  will  be 
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*'n  forcibly  inwards  by  the  teres  major,  latissimus  dorsi  and 
toralis  major  muscles  ;  and  the  lower  fragment  will  be  drawn 
ivards  by  the  deltoid. 

If  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  be  fractured  below  the  point  of  in^ 
"tion  of  the  deltoid^  the  amount  of  the  deformity  will  be  influ- 
iced  greatly  by  the  direction  of  the  fracture. 

If  the  direction  of  the  fracture  be  transverse,  only  a  slight  de- 
Drmity  will  ensue,  since  the  bone  still  acts  as  a  counter-extend- 
ng  force  to  the  muscles ;  but,  if  the  direction  of  the  fracture  be 
fbltque,  the  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and  the  triceps  muscles  will 
cause  a  marked  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  upwards,  since 
the  ends  of  the  injured  bone  can  be  easily  made  to  slide  upon 
each  other  and  therefore  no  obstacle  to  muscular  contraction  will 
exist. 

B. 

MUSCLES  SITUATED  UPON  THE  ARM. 

The  four  muscles  situated  upon  the  arm  may  be  divided  into 
two  gr9ups : 

(i)  Those  attached  to  the  antericr  surface  of  the  hu-  (  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 
merus (2)  (  Brachialis  anticus. 

(2)  Those  attached  to  the  posUrior  surface  of  the  hu-  j  Triceps  extensor  cubiti 
menu (^  \  Subanconeus. 

ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 
Biceps  Flexor  Cubiti. 

Origin. 

Short  head.  From  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula  in  common  with  the  coraco-brachialis 
muscle. 

Long  head.  I.  From  the  top  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula. 

2.  From  the  glenoid  ligament  of  the  shoulder  joint. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bicipital  tuberosity 
of  the  radius. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

Brachialis  Anticus. 

Origin. 

I.  From  the  lower  half  of  both  the  inner  and  outei 
surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. 
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2.  From  an  internal  and  an  external  inter-muscular 
septum. 
Insertion, 

Into  a  rough  triangular,  surface  on  the  front  part  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  and  a  filament  from 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

Triceps  Extensor  Cubiti. 

Origin. 

Long  fiead. 

1.  From  a  depression  below  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
from  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  outer  border  of  the 
scapula. 

2.  From  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  joint. 
Outer  head. 

1.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  above  the  musculo-spiral  groove. 

2.  From  the  outer  border  of  the  humerus. 

3.  From  the  external  inter-muscular  septum. 
Inner  head. 

1.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,  below  the  musculo-spiral  groove. 

2.  From  the  inner  border  of  the  humerus. 

3.  From  the  internal  inter-muscular  septum. 
Insertion. 

By  a  strong  tendon,  into  the  posterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

SUB-ANCONEUS. 

Origin. 

From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  above 
the  olecranon  fossa. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint* 
Nervous  supply. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve. 
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The  biceps  first  supinates  the  hand  and  then  flexes  the  fore- 
arm  ;  it  also  renders  tense  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  by  its  aponeu- 
rotic tendinous  expansion. 

The  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  from  its  anatomical  situation, 
forms  a  most  important  defence  to  the  elbow  joint  which  it  covers. 

The  brachialis  anticus  muscle  also  flexes  the  forearm,  and,  in 
cases  where  the  forearm  becomes  a  fixed  point,  this  muscle  and 
the  biceps  tend  to  flex  the  arm  upon  the  forearm,  as  illustrated  in 
the  act  of  climbing. 

The /rjVr/^  extensor  cubiti  is  the  antagonist  of  the  biceps  and 
brachialis  anticus  muscles,  and  is  an  extensor  of  the  forearm 
upon  the  arm.  It  becomes  therefore  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
act  of  striking  a  blow  with  the  hand,  acting  in  connection  with 
the  pectoralis  major  and  the  coraco-brachialis. 

The  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  from  its  relation  to  the  shoulder 
joint,  forms  a  formidable  barrier  to  displacement  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  downwards  or  backwards.  When  the  arm  and  the 
forearm  are  extended,  the  triceps  muscle  may  assist  the  teres  major 
and  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscles  in  drawing  the  humerus  back- 
wards. 

NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  ARM. 

The  anterior  group  is  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 
Th^  posterior  group  is  supplied  by  the  musculo -spiral  nerve. 

POINTS  OF  SURGICAL   INTEREST   PERTAINING  TO 

THE   MUSCLES  OF  THE  ARM. 

In  those  forms  of  fractures  of  the  humerus,  occurring  imme- 
diately above  the  condyles^  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  agents  in 
producing  the  deformity.  If  the  fracture  be  oblique,  from  above 
downwards  and  forwards,  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards 
and  backwards  by  the  combined  force  of  the  biceps,  brachialis 
anticus  and  the  triceps  muscles  ;  but  if  the  obliquity  be  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  is  for- 
wards and  upwards. 

In  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  the  triceps 
muscle  produces  a  displacement  of  the  fragment  upwards  for  a 
distance  varying  from  one-half  an  inch  to  two  inches  (provided  the 
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tendinous  aponeurosis  of  that  muscle  is  completely  detached  from 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  ulna),  and  the/^twr  of  extension  of 
th^  forearm  upon  the  arm  is  lost. 

In  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna^  the  brachialis 
anticus  muscle  elevates  the  fragment  and  t\ie  potuer  of  flexion 
of  the  elbow  Joint  is  partially  destroyed. 

In  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  the  lower  fragment  is 
drawn  upwards  by  the  biceps  muscle ;  and  the  action  of  the  supin- 
ator brevis  and  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscles  tend  also  to 
disturb  the  relation  of  the  two  fragments  to  each  other. 

The  inner  border  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  brachial  artery,  in  its  course  down  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  arm. 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

The  muscles  of  the  forearm  are  20  in  number,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  sets. 

1.  Those  on  the  anterior  surface,     8 

2.  "       "     "     posterior     "         12 

20 

On  both  surfaces,  the  muscles  are  arranged  in  two  layers,  viz,^ 
a  superficial  and  deep  layer. 

MUSCLES  OF  ANTERIOR  SURFACE  OF  FOREARM. 


i-i 

.2  g 

■g  j>  f  Superficial  layer,      (5) 


to  T" 

_5  3 


Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  carpi  radialis 
Palmaris  longus. 
Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 


I  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
Flexor  profundis  digitorum. 
Pronator  quadratus. 

Total  8 

The  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer  all  arise  from  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  either  entirely  or  in  part. 

ORIGIN  AND   INSERTION  OF  THE  ANTERIOR 

GROUP. 

SUPERFICIAL   LAYER. 
(5  muscles). 

Pronator  Radii  Teres. 

Origin. 

Large  or  superficial  head, 

1 .  From  the  inner  condyle  and  the  inner  border  of 
the  humerus. 

2.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

3.  From  the  inter-muscular  septum,  between  it  and 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

Small  or  deep  head. 

I.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  rough  depression^  situated  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  median  nerve. 

Flexor  Carpi  Radiaus. 

Origin. 

1.  By  the  common  tendon  arising  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus. 

2.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm* 

3.  From  the  inter-muscular  septa. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  palmar  surface  of  the  base  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index-finger. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  median  nerve. 

Palmaris  Longus. 
Origin. 

1.  By  the  common  tendon, from  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  humerus. 

2.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  right  forearm. 

3.  From  the  inter-muscular  septa. 
Insertion, 

1.  Into  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus. 

2.  Into  the  palmar  fascia. 
Nervous  Supply, 

The  median  nerve. 

Flexor  Sublimis  Digitorum. 

Origin, 

Inner  head, 

1.  From   the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,   by 
means  of  the  common  tendon. 

2.  From  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow 
joint. 

Middle  head. 

From  a  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna. 

Outer  head. 

From  an  oblique  line  on  the  front  of  the  radius. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  sides  of  the  2d  phalanges  of  each  of  the  four 

fingers. 
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Nervous  Supply, 

The  median  nerve. 

Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris. 

Origin, 

Anterior  or  inner  head. 

1.  From  the  internal  condyle,  by  means  of  the  com- 
mon tendon. 

2.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

3.  From  the  inter-muscular  septum. 
Posterior  or  outer  head. 

1.  From  the  inner  border  of  the  olecranon  process. 

2.  From  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 

Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  pisiform  bone  and  slightly  into  the  5th 
metacarpal  bone. 

2.  Into  the  annular  ligament. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  ulnar  nerve. 

DEEP   LAYER. 
(3  muscles.) 

Flexor  Longus  Pollicis. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  shaft  of  the  radius. 

2.  From  the  interosseous  membrane. 

3.  Occasionally  by  a  slip  from  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  median  nerve. 

Flexor  Profundis  Digitorum. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna. 

2.  From  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  anterior  and 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ulna. 

3.  By  an  aponeurosis,  common  to  it  and  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  ulna. 
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4.  From  the  inner  half  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  bases  of  the  3d  phalanges  of  each  of  the 
four  inner  fingers. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 
Pronator  Quadratus. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  inner  fourth  of  the  anterior  surface 
and  the  inner  border  of  the  ulna. 

2.  From  an  aponeurosis  covering  the  inner  portion 
of  the  muscle. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  lower  fourth  of  the  anterior  surface  and 
the  outer  border  of  the  radius. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  median  nerve. 


ACTION    OF    THE    MUSCLES   OF    ANTERIOR    SUR- 
FACE OF   THE    FOREARM. 


•c  !« 

3 


'Superficial  layer,  (5)' 


^  Deep  layer, 


'  Pronator  radii  teres.   . . . . . 

Flexor  carpi  radialis. ...,, 

Palmaris  longus 

Flexor  sublimis  digitorum , 


Flexor  carpi  ulnaris « 


(3) 


'Flexor  longus  poUicis 

Flexor  profundus  digitorum 
Pronator  quadratus 


1 


Action. 

iPrmuLtan, 


^Flexors  of 
hand. 


Flexors  of 
fingers. 


NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  AN- 
TERIOR  SURFACE  OF  THE  FOREARM. 


The  median  nerve  supplies 6^  muscles.  - 


Pronator  radii  teres. 
Pronator  quadratus. 
Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
y  of  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 
^  Palmaris  longus. 


The  ulnar  nerve  supplies, 


i4  muscles    \  J^^^xor  carpi  ulnaris. 
"  '  I  i  of  Flexor  profundus  digit 


orum. 
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Superficial  layer,  {7) 


MUSCLES  OF  POSTERIOR  SURFACE  OF  FOREARM. 

The  muscles  situated  npon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fore- 
arm may  be  thus  classified: 

Supinator  longus. 
Extensor  carpi  rad.  longior. 
Extensor  carpi  rad,  brevior. 
Extensor  communis  digitorum. 
Extensor  minimi  digiti. 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
Anconeus, 

("Supinator  brevis. 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 
.Deep  layer,  (s)-|  Extensor  primi  Intemodii  pollicis. 

E  Extensor  secundi  internodii  polli. 

L  Extensor  indicis 
The  superficial  group  arise  entirely  or  in  part  from  the  exter- 
nal condyle  or  the  external  ridge  of  the  humerus. 

ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION  OF  THE  POSTERIOR 
GROUP. 

SUPERFICIAL  LAYER. 

(7  muscles.) 

Supinator  Longus. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  external  con- 
dyloid ridge  of  the  humerus. 

2.  From  the  inter-muscular  septum  on  its  outer  side. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve. 
Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Longior. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  lower  third   of  the  external  condyloid 
ridge  of  the  humerus. 

2,  From  the  inter-muscular  septum. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  base  of  the  2nd  metacarpal  bone. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve. 
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EXTKNSOK  Carpi  RADiALts  Brevior. 
Origin. 

1.  By  a  common  tendon,  from  the  external  condyle 
of  the  humerus. 

2.  From  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow 
jouit. 

3.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

4.  From  the  inter-muscular  septa. 
Inscrlion. 

Into  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  third  met- 
acarpal bone. 
Nen^ous  Supply. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 
Extensor  Communis  Digitorum. 
Origin. 

1.  By  the  common  tendon,  from  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus. 

2.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

3.  From  the  inter-muscular  septa. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  bases  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  phalanges  of  the 
four  fingers. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 
Extensor  Minimi  Digiti. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  by  a 
common  tendon. 

2.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

3.  From  the  inter-muscular  septa. 
Insertion. 

In  common  with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  com- 
munis digitorum,  with  which  it  is  joined  to  the  and 
and  3rd  phalanges  of  the  little  finger. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 
Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris. 
Origin. 

1.  By  the  common  tendon,  from  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus. 

2.  From  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 
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3.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

4.  From  the  inter-muscular  septum,  between  it  and 
the  extensor  minimi  digiti. 

Insertion, 

Into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

Anconeus. 

Origin. 

1.  From   the  back   of   the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus. 

2.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm. 
Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon  process  of 
the  ulna. 

2.  Into  the  upper  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

DEEP  LAYER. 
(S  muscles.) 

Supinator  Brevis. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

2.  From  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow 
joint. 

3.  From  the  orbicular  ligament  of  the  radius. 

4.  From  a  depression  and  a  ridge  below  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna. 

Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  inner,  the  anterior  and  the  outer  surface 
of  the  radius  above  its  tuberosity. 

2.  Into  the  oblique  line  upon  the  radius  as  low 
down  as  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres. 

Nervous  Supply. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollicis. 

Origin. 

I.  From  the  outer  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 
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2.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous 
membrane. 

3.  From  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  shaft  of  the  radius. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone* 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

Extensor  Primi  Internodii  Pollicis. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius  below 
the  foregoing  muscle. 

2.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous 
membrane. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
Aeneous  Supply. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

Extensor  Secundi  Internodii  Pollicis. 

Qri^n. 

1 .  From  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 

2.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous 
membrane. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
Ncrz\-*us  Supply. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

Extensor  Indicis, 

1.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna  below  the  foregoing  muscle. 

2.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous 

This  tencc^n  joins  with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
ccrr.nr.ur.is  cigitonim.  The  common  tendon,  so  formed, 
i>  :r.5<r:ei  :r>ro  the  bases  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  phalanges 
cf  the  :::iex  £r2^er. 

The  pcjsterScw  mterosseoos  nerrc 
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ACTION    OF   THE    MUSCLES   OF    POSTERIOR    SUR- 

FACE  OF   FOREARM. 

The  muscles  situated  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fore- 
arm may  be  thus  classified,  as  to  their  action. 

Action, 
'  Supinator  longus 

Extensor  carpi  rad.  longior 

Extensor  carpi  rad.  brevior 

Extensor  communis  digitorum. . 

Extensor  minimi  digiti     

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris 

Anconeus 

Supinator  brevis 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis 
Extensor  sec.  internodii  pollicis. 

Extensor  indicis 


o  " 


Superficial  lay- 
er  


(7) 


.Deep  layer. ...  (5)^ 


Supinators(2) 


Extensors  of 
fingers,  (3) 

Extensors  of 

band,     (3) 

Extensor    of 

forearm,  (i) 


Extensors  of 
thumb,  (3) 


From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  12  muscles  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  forearm, 

One  extends  the  forearm. 
Two  supinate  the  hand. 
Three  extend  the  hand. 
Three  extend  the  fingers. 
Three  extend  the  thumb. 
All  the  pronators  and  supinators  are  inserted  into  the  radius, 
principally  on  its  outer  border. 

NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  POS- 
TERIOR  SURFACE  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

All  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  forearm  are  supplied  with 
nerve  power  from  the  musculo  spiral  nerve  or  its  interosseous 
branch. 


ACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES   OF  THE   FOREARM   IN 

GENERAL. 

The  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  will  be  considered,  in 
detail,  later  on  in  connection  with  the  muscles  of  the  hand. 

The  muscles  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm  are  flexors 
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and  pronators  in  their  action,  while  those  on  the  posterior  surface 
perform  the  functions  of  extension  and  sufnnatum. 

They  may,  however,  be  here  enumerated  under  the  following 
heads : 

(The  sapinaton (s) 
The  prcmaton (2) 
The  flexors  of  the  wrist,  (3) 
The  extensors  **      "      (3) 

B.  Muscles  acting  on  the  fingers  in         j  The  flexors (2)  |  |j!^/un^^^^ 

common (3)1,^  /vi^  .  j-  • 

\  The  extensor.. .  (i)-{  Communis  digitonun. 

(Thumb (3) 

C  Extensors  of  special  fingers (5)  •{  Little  finger.. . .  (i) 

(index     "     ....(I) 

D.  Flexors  of  special  fingers {fy\  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

E.  Extensor  of  forearm (i)'{  Anconeus. 

GENERAL    NERVOUS    DISTRIBUTION    TO    THE 

FOREARM. 

The  nervous  supply  to  the  muscles  of  the  forearm,  considered 
as  a  whole ^  is  as  follows : 

^    ,,         . .        _t         /o  --.  -  1^  \  5  The  median  nerve  supplies 64  muscles. 

To  the  anterior  surface.  .(8  muscles.)  |  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^l^^ ]^  ^^^,^ 

To  the/e;j/«^  surface  (12  muscles.)  Ul!^ '''^^/'*^- "T"^ '^^^^         -"^    ""^h 
uic//vjM7»«^  ouii«M,«  V**  "luawi^./  ^  rpjj^  musculo- spirol  nerve  supplies.. . 3    muscles. 

Total,      so 

GENERAL   SUMMARY  OF   THE    MUSCLES    OF   THE 

FOREARM. 

All  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  wrist  are  inserted  into  the 
base  of  a  metacarpal  bone ^  except  the  palmaris  longus  muscle. 

Of  the  twenty  muscles  of  the  forearm,  all  except  one,  the 
anconeus,  act  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  hand. 

Of  these  twenty  muscles,  fifteen  cross  the  wrist  joints  and  the 
remaining  five^  the  anconeus,  2  pronators  and  2  supinators,  are 
inserted  into  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  Of  these  fifteen  muscles 
which  cross  the  wrist  joint,  six  cross  in  front  and  nine  cross  pos- 
teriorly to  the  joint.  The  position  of  the  tendons  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

The  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  thumb  pass,  at 
the  wrist  joint,  through  a  large  synovial  sheath^  which  is  situated 
underneath  the  annular  ligament  and  which  extends  upwards  for 
a  space  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  the  forearm,  and  down- 
wards to  the  centre  of  the  palm.  This  synovial  sheath  communi- 
cates with  the  separate  sheaths  of  the  thumb  and  the  little  finger 
but  does  not  communicate  with  those  of  the  other  fingers. 
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Upon  the  back  of  the  wrist  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb 
have  the  longest  sheaths,  although  those  of  the  other  tendons  are 
seldom  less  than  two  inches  in  length.  A  peculiar  crepitus  called 
'*  tenalgia  crepitans  "  is  produced  by  a  local  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  sheaths  of  these  tendons,  which  is  produced  by  excessive 
and  rapid  use  of  the  fingers. 


Tendons  croising  the  wrist  joint. 


(15) 


In  front...  (6) 


3  in  grooves. 

3  above  the  grooves^  ly- 
ing superficial  to  the 
annular  ligament  of 
the  wrist. 

3  canals,  each  enclosing 

LBehind....(9)^  3 <i^^.^h enclosing 

X  tendon. 


D, 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAND. 

The  muscles  of  the  hand  are  19  in  number  and  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  three  groups,  as  follows : 

f  Abductor  pollicis. 
(A.)  Radial  group,  forming  *'  thenar  emifunce!*  or  the     J  Opponens  pollicis. 

"  kUl  of  the  thumb,  , • .  .4  muscles.  |  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

(^Adductor  pollicis. 

iPalmaris  brevis.- 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  minimi  digiti. 
Opponens  minimi  digiti. 

f  4  lumbricales. 

(C)  i^o/wtfr  group 11  muscles.  \  _  •  ^^,^.„.;  j  3  Palmar  (abductors.) 

(  7  iiiterosseL         ^  ^  ^^^^^  (adductors.) 

The  ^^ opponens^*  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are 
called  also  ''  flexor  ossis  metacarpi/'  when  spoken  of  by  some 
anatomists,  since  that  name  also  indicates  their  action. 

'ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 


A. 


RADIAL  GROUP. 
(4  muscles). 


Abductor  Pollicis. 

Origin. 


1.  Ridge  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trapezium. 

2.  From  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist 


1 
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Ifisertion. 

Into  the  outer  or  radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  fiist 

to 

phalanx  of  the  thumb. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  median  nerve. 

Opponens  Pollicis. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trapezium. 

2.  From  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  median  nerve. 

Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis. 

Origin. 

Outer  or  superficial  head. 

1,  From  the  trapezium. 

2.  From  the  annular  ligament. 
Inner  or  deep  head. 

1.  From  the  trapezoid  bone. 

2.  From  the  os  magnum. 

3.  From  the  2nd  and  3rd  metacarpal  bones. 
Insertion. 

Into  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb,  (a  sesamoid  bone  being  frequently  found 
in  each  tendon.) 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  median  nerve  to  the  outer  half,  and  the  ulnar 
nerve  to  the  inner  half  of  the  muscle. 

Adductor  Pollicis. 

Origin. 

From  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  third  metacarpal  bone. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  ot  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  thumb. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  ulnar  nerve. 
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ULNAR  GROUP. 

(4  muscles). 

Palmaris  Brevis. 
Origin. 

From  the  annular  ligament  and  the  central  palmar 
fascia. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  integument  over  the  inner  border  of  the 
hand. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  ulnar  nerve. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  pisiform  bone. 

2.  Slightly  from   the  tendon   of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris. 

Insertion, 

Into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  little  finger. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  ulnar  nerve. 

Flexor  Mimimi  Digiti. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  bone. 

2.  From  the  annular  ligament. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  little  finger. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  ulnar  nerve. 

Opponens  or  Adductor  Minimi  Digiti. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  bone. 

2.  From  the  annular  ligament. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  border  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  ulnar  nerve. 
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PALMAR  GROUP. 

LUMBRICALES. 

Origin. 

The  first  and  sometimes  the  second  lumbricales 
arise  from  the  outer  side  of  the  corresponding  tendon 
of  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum. 

The  third  and  fourth  lumbricales  arise*  respectively, 
from  adjoining  sides  of  the  2d  and  3dy  and  the  3d  and 
4th  tendons  of  the  deep  flexor. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  outer  side  of  the  expansions  of  the  corre- 
sponding extensor  tendons  on  the  back  surface  of  the 
first  phsdanges. 
Nervous  supply. 

Branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  two  inner,  and 
of  the  median  nerve  to  the  two  outer  muscles. 

Interossei   Muscles. 

The  interossei  muscles,  like  the  lumbricales,  are  named  in 
numerical  order  from  the  radial  towards  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
hand.  They  are  seven  in  number  and  consist  of  two  sets,  viz,, 
a  palmar  set  (3)  and  a  dorsal  set  (4). 

A.  Palmar  Interossei,    (Three  in  number). 
Origin. 

From  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  a  metacarpal 
bone  of  one  finger. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  same  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  same  finger  and  into  the  expansions  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  muscle  of  that  finger. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  deep  palmar  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

B.  Dorsal  Interossei,   (Four  in  number). 

Origin. 

Each  muscle  arises  by  two  heads  from  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  two  metacarpal  bones  between  which  it 
is  situated,  but  most  extensively  from  that  one  which 
supports  the  finger  on  which  the  muscle  acts. 
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Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  corresponding  side  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  that  finger»  which  lies  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  most  extensive^point  of  origin. 

2.  Into  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon  which 
covers  that  finger. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  de^p  palmar  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

ACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAND. 

The  muscles  of  the  hand  may  be  arranged  according  to  their 
action  as  follows;  the  total  number  of  muscles  acting  upon  each 
finger  being  shown,  as  well  as  the  special  action  of  each  muscle 
forming  those  totals. 


Digits. 

Flexors. 

Adductors. 

Abductors. 

Total 

Acting  on  thumb 

"        *•   2nd  finger. . 
"   3rd      •• 
"4th 
M   5th 
"        **  intetninient. 

2 
I 
I 
I 

3 

• 

4 
3 
3 
3 
5 
I 

Total 

8 

6                    5 

19 

NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF   MUSCLES  OF  THE   HAND. 


(Abductor  pollicis. 
Opponens  pollicis. 
1st  lumbricalis. 
2nd  lumbricalis. 
Outer  half  of  Flexor  brevis  pollicis 

'  Palmaris  brevis. 
Abductor  minimi  digitu 
Flexor  minimi  digitu 
Opponens  minimi  digiti. 

The  uinar  nervt  lapplies 14^  musdes.  I  Adductor  pollicis. 

—  3rd  lumbricalis. 

Total,     19  4th  lumbricalis. 

7  interossei  muscles. 
Jnnerhalfoi  Flexor  brerts  pollicis 
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Table  Illustrating  the  Distribution  of  thb  Motok  Nntvit  ov  the  Mos. 

CLES  WHICH  Act  upon  the  Hand  and  Fingers. 


1              NameoftheNerre.              | 

Region  Supplied. 

Muscnlo- 
sptral  . 
andbnuich. 

Medkn. 

Ulnar. 

Tocal 

Foreann.  •  •  •  *\ 
Hand ] 

Anterior  surface. 
Posterior  surface. 

6* 

I* 

8 

II 

ZI 

Anterior  surface. 
Posterior  surface. 

• 

4 

14* 

«9 

- 

Total  nninber, , 

II  muscles. 

II  muscles 

16  muscles. 

aSmoides. 

POINTS    OF    SPECIAL    INTEREST    PERTAINING  TO 
THE   UPPER   EXTREMITY  IN   GENERAL. 

The  insertions  of  the  19  muscles  of  the  hand  may  be  thus  sim- 
plified : 

1 6  are  inserted  into  ^^  first  phalanges. 
2    "         "  •*     metacarpal  bones. 

I  is         "  "     Xht  integument  of  hand. 


19 
In  animals,  as  the  type  descends  from  that  of  man,  the  digits 
disappear  in  the  following  order : 

The  1st  digit, 
"     5th    " 
"     2nd   " 
4th 
3rd 

The  height  of  the  individual  is  usually  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers  when  the  arms  are  ex- 
tended. 

The  hand  is  capable  of  six  distinct  movements,  viz. :  prona- 
tion, supination,  flexion,  extension,  abduction  and  adduction. 


« 


C( 


<i 


<i 
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PfvnaHcH  of  the  hand  is  performed  by.  .(2)  muscles.  |  ^'^"o^'r  °  uad^tu^*^  ^"^  ^"'"*' 


Supination 


<• 


«« 


Extension      ** 


Flexion 


Adduction      ** 


Abduction    " 


<« 


11 


«t 


<« 


<« 


«« 


«< 


•• 


..(3) 
•■(3) 

..(a) 
••(3) 


4« 


II 


t< 


t€ 


tl 


)  Supinator  longus  and  supinator 
brevis. 

Extensor  carpi  radial  is  longior. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
Palmaris  longus. 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 


i 
1 

(Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

(  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

K  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

(  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 


r 

The  38  muscles  which  act  upon  the  hand,  (comprising  all  the 
muscles  of  the  forearm  excepting  one,  the  anconeus,  and  those  of 
the  hand  itself,)  may  be  arranged  in  four  classes,  as  follows : 

1st.  Those  which  act  upon  tht  hand  as  a  whole,     10 

2nd.      "  **  "       "        **   fingers  in  common.    3 

3rd.      "  "  "        "        "    separate  fingers,      24 

4th.      "  "  "       "        "    integument,  i 


38 

In  order  to  more  clearly  elucidate  the  action  of  each  of  these 
muscles,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared : 

Table  of  Muscles  acting  upon  the  Hand. 


Part  acted  upon. 

Prona- 
tors. 

Supina- 
tors. 

Flexors 

Exten- 
sors. 

Adduc- 
tors. 

Abduc- 
tors. 

Total 
Muscles. 

Toul 
Tendons. 

Hand  as  a  whole. . 
Fingers  in  common 
Thumb  alone 

2 

2 

3 
2 

3 
I 
I 

I 

3 

3 

I 

3 
I 

I 

10 

3 

8 

4 
3 
3 
6 

I 

10 

8 

7 
6 

6 

9 

I 

Index  finger  alone. 
Middle   " 
Ring       " 
Little      " 
Inteiniment 

• 

Total 

2 

2 

14 

9 

5 

6 

38 

47 

The  number  of  tendons  specified  as  belonging  to  each  digit  ex- 
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\  cept  in  the  thumb,  represents  the  number  of  musdcs  acting 
I  upon  it  singly,  in  addition  to  the  tendons  of  the  three  musclci 
[  acting  in  common  upon  the  fingers. 

I  Table  of  the  Muscles  Divided  in  Amputatatios  at  akt 
OF  THE  Joints  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 


3  fl"  """"f^ii;-  /  \  f,FI«™rl««,.p,ffi™ 

s&rct"isS:      /_      HAND       A,     KK^-'^n^A* 


In  this  table  four  knives  are  represented  as  placed  succes- 
sively between  the  trunk  and  shoulder  Joints;  the  shoulder  and 
the  arm  ;  the  arm  and  forearm ;  and  the  forearm  and  hand  ;  thus 
indicating  the  amputations  to  be  performed. 

On  one  side  of  the  knives,  are  arranged  the  number  of  muscles 
crossing  out  joint .  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  number  of  muscles 
crossing  two  joints,  before  their  insertion  into  a  bone. 

The  lines  crossing  the  blade  of  the  knife  indicates  the  sets  of 
muscles  divided ;  and  the  numbers  at  the  extremity  of  tho.se  line* 
indicate  the  total  of  each  of  these  sets  of  muscles. 

As  an  example,  theyfrj/  knife  makes  an  imaginary  amputation 
between  the  trunk  and  the  shoulder,  thus  removing  the  scapula 
and  the  clavicle. 

The  blade  is  crossed  by  three  lines,  indicating  that  three  sets  of 
muscles  are  divided.  These  lines,  if  traced  to  their  termination, 
disclose  the  three  sets  of  muscles  to  be  as  follows : 
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(l)  Tliqse  connecting  the  head  to  the  shoulder^  passing  over  two  joints,    3  muscles. 
(a)      "  "  "    trunk  to  the  arm,  "  ••      "        "a 

(3)      ••  ••  "    trunJk  to  the  sAaulder,     **  -    one  joint,     7 


Total,      la      " 

The  second  knife  indicates  an  amputation  between  the  shoul- 
der and  the  arm,  (or  at  the  skoulder-joint).  The  three  lines  cross^ 
ingthe  blade  indicate  a  total  of  11  muscles  divided  if  the  numbers 
corresponding  to  each  of  these  lines  be  added  together. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 
GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

In  the  upper  extremity,  the  62  muscles  may  be  thus  enum- 
erated, in  closing. 

1.  Muscles  passing  over  two  joints  before  insertion,  16 

2.  Muscles  passing  over  one  joint  before  insertion,  25 

3.  Muscles  passing  over  no  joint  before  insertion,  2 
4*  Muscles  of  the  hand^  19 

Total,    62 

Nervous  supply. 

The  50  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  are  thus  sup- 
plied with  nerves. 

By  the  ulnar  nerve^  are  supplied  16  muscles. 

By  the  musculo-spiral  nervCy  are  supplied  14  muscles. 

By  the  median  nerve^  are  supplied  1 1  muscles. 
By  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve^  are  supplied        3  muscles. 

By  the  circumflex  nerve^  are  supplied  2  muscles. 

By  the  subscapular  nerve^  are  supplied  2  muscles. 

By  the  supra-scapular  nerve^  are  supplied  2  muscles. 


Total,  50 

These  muscles  will  be  found  classified  both  as  regards  their 
situation  and  their  nervous  supply  in  the  following  table. 
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Nervous   Supply  of  the  Extrinsic   Muscles  op  the 

Upper  Extremity. 

Name  of  Nerve,  Name  •/  Mmdt, 

^ — -^  Stbrno-mastxud. 

Cervical  plexus g,^ >/^  >  Sterno-HYOID. 

(deep  branches.)  ^^^,^,^^      yr      y 

Long  subscapular.  . . .   f  ^-^.^^  ^^^^,^  / y  Stermo-THYKOID. 

y^s^^^^^y^-^^^^  Trapezius. 

Spinal  accessory 9^^-^      yv^\       ^^^^  Latissimus  DO&SI. 

5th  Cervical  nerve. . . .  <  ^;;^z^^[^^  >y^         >  Rhomboidecs  MAJOE. 

Descendens  noni.. .  I       X^    ^"'""^^^^]^^^-«  Rhomboideus  MINOE, 

Communicans  noni.   I    *\.  ^^^"^^^^ 

^\.  ^^  Levator  anguli  scapcub. 

Anterior  thoracic #■■  ^^...^^v^  ■  Pectoralis  Major. 

Posterior  thoracic...  ^^  ^ — ^Pectoralis  minor. 

SUBCLAVIUS. 
SERRATUS  MAGNUS. 

Total.      15 
Deduct    muscles  with 
two  sources  of  supply,     3 

12  za  muscles. 

The  twelve,  extrinsic  muscles,  as  shown  above,  are  thus  sup. 
plied  with  nerve  power. 

The  anterior  thoracic  nerve  supplies  2  muscles. 

The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  supplies  I  muscle. 

The  subscapular  nerve  supplies  2  muscles. 

The  5 /A  cervical  nerve  supplies  3  muscles. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve    supplies  I  muscle. 

T\iQ  descend e7is  no7ti  nerve      )  ,.  , 

^,  v  supplies  3  muscles. 

The  communicans  nont  nerve  \ 

Total,  12 

Action  of  Muscles  upon  the  Scapula. 

The  scapula  is  moved 

r  Trapezius. 

Upwards  by \  Levator  anguli  scapulae. 

(  Rhomboidcus  minor  and  major. 

(  Lower  part  of  trapezius. 

Downwards  by \  Latissimus  dorsi. 

(  Pectoralis  minor. 

Fonvards  by \  ^^^^^'^"^'^  "^in^f- 

'  /  Serratus  magnus. 

(  Trapezius. 

Backwards   by •<  Rhomboidcus  minor  and  majon 

(  Latisbimus  dorsi. 
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1 


MUSCLKS, 


bUFKA-ScAPuikus,  and  Infra-spinatus. 


Slbscapllar   ts,    and   Teres    Major. 

Circumflex     Id    Teres   Minor. 

.Ml  scuLO-SPiviconeus,    Subanconeus,     Supinator    Longus,    and    Extensor    Carpi 


is    Longior. 

q)i   Radial  is   Brevior. 
ammunis   Digitonim. 

inimi    Digiti. 
irpi    Ulnaris. 


Median. 


Supinator  Brevis. 

Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  PoUicis. 
Primi  Intemodii  Pollicis* 
Secundi  Intemodii  PoUicis. 
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and  Extensor   Indicis. 
MuscuLu-Cui^hialis,    Biceps,   and   Brachialis   Amicus. 


III  Teres. 
n    Radialis. 
|ongus. 
limis   Digitonim. 


Abductor   PoUicis. 
Opponens    PoUicis. 
First  and  Second  Lumbricales. 
i  of  the  Flexor  Brevis  PoUicis  (outer 
head). 


Ant|aadratus,     Flexor    Long^us    PoUicis    and    outer  half   of   the    Flexor 
IS    Digitonim. 

Ul.nak.  Inner'y>i    Ulnaris,   and  inner  half  of  the  Flexor   Profundus   Digitonim. 

Su  pemtilre  VIS. 

Deep  P^ollicis,  Abductor  Minimi  Digiti.  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti, 
tens  Minimi  Digiti,  3d  and  4th  Lumbricales,  the  7  Interossei, 
mter  half  of   the    Flexor   Brevis   PoUicis  (inner  head). 


N.B.  j^cs  ^^  ^^c  same  lime  the  name  and  number  of  the  muscles  situated 
on  the  diAhe  anterior,  while  the  Extensor  and  Supinator  Muscles  are  situa- 
ted on  the^rm  and  hand  (27  in  number),  :i  are  supplied  by  the  Median,  and 
16  by  the  Jlicd  by  the  Musculo-Spiral,  and  the  remaining  9  by  the  Posterior 
Inteross 


muscles  of  upper  extremity. 
Action  of  Muscles  upon  the  Arm. 

he  humerus  is  moved  by 

r  Coraco-brachialis. 

Forward,  by \  P".^'  °^.*«  '^«'V'^.        . 

'  j      i«      ..      pectoralis  major. 

\  Assisted  by  the  biceps. 
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Backwards  by. 


Part  of  the  deltoid. 
Teres  major. 


"      mmor. 


Long  head  of  triceps. 
Latissimus  dorsi. 


^— "^"y )[:ii^rdot!"'^"- 

(Subscapularis. 
Assisted  by  j.cc^o;^^m.i«r. 
"         "   teres  major. 

( Supra-spinatus. 
Rotated  outwards  by  .  <  Infra-spinatus. 

(  Teres  minor. 

Action  of  Muscles  upon  the  Forearm. 

lie  forearm  is 

''  Biceps. 
Bracnialis  anticns. 
Pronator  teres. 

Flexed  by -{  Asssisted  by  flexor  carpi  radialis. 

sublimis  diffitonim. 
carpi  ulnans. 
*'    supinator  longus. 

^"-^"^^ {I^con^k 

(Pronator  teres.  ^ 

Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
Palmaris  longus. 
Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
Pronator  quadratus. 

i  Biceps. 
Rotated  outwards  by. .  •<  Supinator  brevis. 

(  Extensor  secondi  intemodii  pollicis. 


<1  M  4< 


4 
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MUSCLES   OF  THE    LOWER    EXTREMITY. 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  60  in  number  and  may 
be  arranged  in  five  groups,  as  follows : 

A.  Muscles  of  the  Iliac  region,  3 

B.  "  "  FEMORAL  region,  24 

C.  "  "  POPLITEAL  region,  i 

D.  "  "  CRURAL  region,  12 

E.  "  "  PEDAL  region,  20 

Total  60 
A. 

MUSCLES  OF  ILIAC  REGION. 
This  group  includes  the  three  following  muscles : 

Psoas  Parvus. 
Psoas  Magnus. 
Iliacus. 

ORIGIN   AND    INSERTION    OF    THE    MUSCLES  Ot? 

THE  ILIAC  REGION. 

Psoas  Parvus. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal 

and  the  first  lumbar  vertebrae. 

2.  From  the  corresponding  intervertebral  substance. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

Psoas  Magnus. 

Origifi. 

1.  From  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 

Inmbar  vertebrae. 

2.  By  five  slips,  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
last  dorsal  and  ail  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and  from  the 
corresponding  intervertebral  substances. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. 
Nervous  Supply. 

The  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 
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Iliacus. 
Origin, 

1.  From  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  inner  Up  of  the  crest 
of  the  iUum. 

2.  From  the  ilio-Iumbar  ligament, 

3.  From  the  base  of  the  sacrum. 

4.  From  the  anterior  superior  and  the  anterior  in- 
ferior spines  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  notch  between 
them. 

5.  From  the  capsule  of  the  hip  joint  (a  few  fibres.) 
Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur,  in  com- 
mon with  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  magnus  muscle. 

2.  Into  a  line  running  from  the  lesser  trochanter  to 
the  linea  aspera. 

Nervous  Supply. 

An  intra-pelvic  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

ACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  ILIAC  REGION. 

The  iliacus  and  psoas  magnus  muscles  are  powerful  flexors 
of  the  thigh.,  if  the  fixed  point  during  their  action  be  the  pelvis 
and  the  vertebral  column.  They  also  rotate  the  thigh  outwards 
after  flexion  has  been  performed,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of 
their  insertion  into  the  femur.  If  the  fixed  point  during  their 
action,  however,  be  below  their  point  of  origin,  these  muscles 
tend  to  bend  the  pelvis  and  tlte  lumbar  vertebra  forward.  In- 
raising  the  trunk,  when  the  body  is  in  a  recumbent  position,  these 
muscles  become,  therefore,  powerful  agents. 

These  two  muscles  tend  also  to  assist  in  maintaining  an  erect 
position  of  the  body,  by  supporting  the  spine  and  the  pelvis  upon 
the  femur. 

The  psoas  parvus  is  a  simple  tensor  of  the  iliac  fascia. 

NERVOUS    SUPPLY    OF    THE    MUSCLES    OF    THE 
ILIAC  REGION. 

These  muscles  are  all  supplied  by  branches  of  the  lumbar 
plexus,  though  the  iliacus  muscle  is  indirectly  so  supplied  by  an 
intrapelvic  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 


k 
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B. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FEMORAL  REGION. 

The  muscles  included  in  this  group  are  24  in  number  and  may 
be  arranged  in  four  groups. 


(i)  The  anterior  femoral  group : 7  muscles.  * 


'  Tensor  Tagiiue  femoris. 
Sartoritts. 
Rectus  femoris. 
Vastus  eztemus. 
Crurens. 
Vastus  intemns. 
Sub-crureus. 


(8)  The  gluteal  or  posterior  superior  group : ....  9  muscles.  ^ 


(Gracilis. 
Pectinens. 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  roagnus. 

f  Gluteus  maximus. 

Gluteus  minima^. 

Gluteus  medius. 

Pyriformis. 

Gemellus  superior. 

Obturator  intemus. 

Gemellus  inferior. 

Obturator  externus. 
^  Quadratus  femoris 

i  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 

(4)  Tht  posterior  femoral  group : 3  muscles.  \  Semitendinosus. 

(  Semimembranosus. 


ORIGIN    AND    INSERTION    OF    THE    MUSCLES   OF 

THE   FEMORAL   REGION. 

I.  ANTERIOR  FEMORAL  GROUP. 

(7  muscles.) 

Tensor  Vaginae  Femoris. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

2.  From  the  anterior  portion  of  the  outer  lip  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium. 

Insertion, 

Into  the  fascia  lata,  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  superior  gluteal  nerve. 

Sartorius. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

2.  From  the  upper  half  of  the  notch  below  it. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft 
of  the  tibia,  covering  the  tendons  of  the  gracilis  and 
the  semitendinosus. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve. 

Rectus  Femoris. 
Origin. 

Straight  tendon.     From  the  anterior  inferior  spine 

of  the  ilium. 
Rejected  tendon.     From  a  groove  above  the  brim  of 
the  acetabulum. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  border  of  the  patella. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve. 

Vastus  Externus. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  anterior  border  of,  and  a  ridge  upon 
the  greater  trochanter  of  the  femur, 

2.  From  a  rough  line  extending  from  the  greater 
trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera. 

3.  From  a  line  from  the  linea  aspera  to  the  outer 
condyle, 

4.  From  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  aspera  (outer 

lip). 

5.  From  the  inter-muscular  septum. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  outer  border  of  the  patella. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve. 

Vastus  Internus, 
Origin. 

1.  From  a  line  running  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  to  the  linea  aspera. 

2.  From   the   whole    length   of   the    linea    aspera 
(inner  lip). 

3.  From  a  line  from  the  linea  aspera  to  the  innei 
condyle. 

4.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  femur. 
S-  From  the  inter-muscular  septum. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  inner  border  of  the  patella. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve. 

Crureus. 

Origin. 

From  the  anterior  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  femur. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  in  common 
with  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  and  vasti  muscles. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve. 
This  muscle,  with  the  three  succeeding  muscles,  are  sometimes 
considered  as  forming  one  muscle,  which  is  called  the  quadriceps 
extensor  muscle  of  the  thigh. 

SUB-CRUREUS. 

Origin. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
femur. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  pouch  of  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  knee  joint. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve. 

INTERNAL   FEMORAL  GROUP. 

(5  muscles.) 

Gracilis. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  inner  margin  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes 
and  the  ischium. 

2.  From  the  body  of  the  pubes  (lower  half). 
Insertion. 

I.  Into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tibia,  above  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
semitendinosus  muscle. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  obturator  nerve. 
Pectineus. 
Origin. 

From  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  and  the  surface  of  bone 
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in  front  of  it,  extending  from  the  pectineal  eminence  to 
the  spine  of  the  pubis. 
Insertion. 

1,  Into  the  upper  part  of  the  line  running  from  the 
lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur  to  the  iinca  aspera. 

2.  Into  the  femur  behind  the  lesser  trochanter. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  obturator  nerve,  and  often  the  anterior  crural 
and  the  accessory  obturator  nerves. 

Adductor  Longus. 
Origin. 

From  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pubes,  close  to  its 
angle  and  below  its  crest. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  middle  third  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea 
aspera,  between  the  vastus  internus  and  the  adductor 
magnus  muscles. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  obturator  nerve. 

Adductor  Brevis. 
Origin. 

pFom   the   anterior  surface   of  the   body  and  the 
ramus  of  the  pubes. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  part  of  the  linea  aspera,  behind  the 
pectineus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  adductor  longus 
muscles. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  obturator  or  anterior  crural  nerve. 

Adductor  Magnus. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes  {lower 
part.) 

2.  From  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium. 

3.  From  the   outer  side   of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium. 

Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  whole  length  of  the  linea  aspera. 

2.  Into  a  line  running  from  the  linea  aspera  to  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur. 

3.  Into  a  tubercle  above  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur. 
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Nervous  supply. 

The  obturator  nerve. 

GLUTEAL  OR  POSTERIOR  SUPERIOR  GROUP. 

(9  muscles). 

Gluteus  Maximus, 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  behind  the  supe- 
rior curved  line. 

2.  From  the  sides  of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  coccyx. 

3.  From  a  tendinous  expansion  over  the  sacrum. 

4.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament. 

Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  fascia  lata,  covering  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh. 

2.  Into  a  line  running  from  the  great  trochanter  of 
the  femur  to  the  linea  aspera. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  inferior  gluteal  nerve. 

Gluteus  Medius. 

Origin, 

1.  From  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  between  the  supe- 
rior and  the  middle  curved  lines. 

2.  From  the  outer  lip  of  a  portion  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium. 

3.  From  an  aponeurosis  covering  its  anterior  surface. 
Itiscrfion, 

Into  an  oblique  line  on  the   outer  surface  of  the 
great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  superior  gluteal  nerve. 

Gluteus  Minimus. 

Origin, 

I.  From  between  the  middle  and  the  inferior  curved 
lines  of  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  anterior  border  of  the  greater  trochanter 
of  the  femur. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  superior  gluteal  nerve. 
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Pyriformis. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  anterior  surface  ol  the  sacrum,  be- 
tween the  anterior  sacral  foramina, 

2.  From  the  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  fora- 
men. 

3.  From  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligament. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 
Nervous  supply. 

A  muscular  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus. 

Gemellus  Superior. 
Origin. 

From  the  outer  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur,  by  a  com- 
mon tendon  with  the  obturator  internus  and  the  ge- 
mellus inferior  muscles. 

A  muscular  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus. 
Obturator  Externus. 
Origin, 

From  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  obturator  membrane. 

2.  From  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

3,  From  a  fibrous  arch  over  the  obturator  vessels 
and  nerves. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  obturator  nerve. 

Gemellus  Inferior. 
Origin. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  Up  of  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium. 
Instrtion. 

In  common  with  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  in- 
ternus muscle,  into  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 
Nervous  supply, 

A  muscular  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus. 
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Obturator  Internus. 

Origin. 

1 .  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  and  ex- 
ternal wall  of  the  true  pelvis,  in  the  r^on  of  the  obtur- 
ator  foramen. 

2.  From  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  obturator  mem. 
brane. 

3.  From  the  fibrous  arch  covering  the  obturator 
vessels. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
femur. 
Nervous  supply. 

A  muscular  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus. 

QUADRATUS  FEMORIS. 

Origin. 

Fronv  the  outer  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  part  of  the  linea  quadratic  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 
Nervous  supply. 

A  muscular  branch  of  the  sacral  plexus. 

POSTERIOR  FEMORAL  GROUP. 

(3  muscles). 

Biceps  Flexor  Cruris. 

Origin. 

Long  head. 

1.  In  common  with  the  tendon  of  the  semitendin- 
osus,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium. 

Short  head. 

2.  From  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  lip  of  the 
linea  aspera,  between  the  adductor  magnus  and 
the  vastus  externus  muscles. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  where 
the  tendon  divides  again  into  two  parts  for  further 
insertion  into  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and 
the  fascia  of  the  leg. 
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Nervous  supply. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve. 

Semi-Tendinosus. 
Origin. 

In  common  with  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  flexor 
cruris,  from  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft 
of  the   tibia,  beneath   the  sartorius  and  below  the 
gracilis  muscle. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve. 

Semi-Membranosus. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  posterior 

surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

2.  From  the  outer  side  of  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  biceps  and  semitendinosus. 

Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia. 

2.  Into  a  groove  on  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  (this  slip  passing  under  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  knee). 

3.  Into  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  condyle 
of  the  femur,  thus  strengthening  the  posterior  liga- 
ment of  the  knee-joint: 

Nervous  supply. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve. 

ACTION  OF  MUSCLES  OF  THE  FEMORAL  REGION 

UPON  THE   HIP  JOINT. 

The  motions  of  the  hip  joint  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

Flexion, 

Extension.  ' 

Adduction. 

Abduction. 

External  rotation. 

Internal  rotation. 
The  muscles  of  the  femoral  region  producing  these  various 
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motions  of  the  joint  are  of  great  interest  to  the  surgeon,  and  may 
be  thus  classified,  to  assist  the  memory  of  the  student. 


(A.)  Mnsdes  producing >Cfx£Mi  of  the  hip  joint  •  •  •  •  (d)*! 


Saitorias  (after  the  kg  hai 
been  flexed.) 


(B.) 


(« 


tXttHSiOH 


M 


(C.) 


«« 


adducHon 


(D) 


«« 


abducHoH 


%% 


«( 


(E.) 


M 


ixtimal  rotoHcn  " 


M 


(F.) 


«« 


internal  rotatum 


u 


tl 


macm. 
Adductor  breris. 

IPectinens. 
Rectus  femofis. 

'  Gluteus  mayinnis. 
Gluteus  medius  {j^sterigrkalf 

of  the  muscle.) 
Gluteus    minimus    {Josterim 
(8)  {      fifth  of  the  muscle.) 

Pynfonnis  (to  a  Terj  slight 

extent; 
The  four  ham-string  mnscks 
(when  the  leg  is  extended.) 

(Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  brerts* 
Adductor  magnus. 
Pectineus. 
Gracilis  (when  leg  is  extended) 

(Gluteus  maximus. 
Gluteus  medius. 
Gluteus  minimus. 
Tensor  vaginae  femoris. 

^The  six  muscles  of  the  great 
trochanter  (except  in  the 
sitting  posture.) 
The  three  adductor  muscles. 
(13) «{  Pectineus, 
Psoas. 
Iliacus. 

Sartorius  (after  the  leg  his 
been  flexed.) 

(  Tensor  vaginae  femoris. 
(2^)  \  Gluteus  mmimus. 

(  Gluteus  medius  (anterior  half) 


Of  these  muscles  the  two  principal  flexors  lie  in  front  of  tJie 
hip  Joint  and  are  inserted  into  the  lesser  troclianter  of  the  femur. 

The  six  external  rotators  lie  behind  the  hip  Joint  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur,  excepting  one,  viz,, 
the  obturator  externus. 
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NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF  THE   MUSCLES  OF  THE 

FEMORAL   REGION. 

The  muscles  of  the  femoral  region  are  thus  supplied  with 
motor  power. 

'  The  4  muscles  forming  the 

Through  the  amierufr  crural  nerve 6  muscles.  \  gX^rfiTs"^^  extensor. 

^  Subcrurens. 

iThe  3  adductor  muscles. 
Sbtn™rrexten.«.. 
Gracilis. 

'  Pyriformis. 
Gemellus  superior. 
Through  the  sacraipUxus  (muscular  branches)  5  muscles.  *  Obturator  intemus 

Gemellus  inferior. 
^  Quadratus  femoris. 

( Biceps. 

Through  the  great  sciatic  nerve 3  muscles,  i  Semimembranosus. 

( Semitendinosus. 

( Gluteus  medius. 

Through  the  superior  gluteal  nerve 3  muscles.  •<  Gluteus  minimus. 

( Tensor  vaginae  femoris. 

Through  the  small  sciatic  nerve i  muscle.  -{  Gluteus  maximus. 

Total,  24 

c. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE   POPLITEAL   REGION. 
The  Popliteus. 

Origin. 

From  a  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  femur,  situated  below  the  tubercle  for 
the  attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the 
knee  joint. 
Insertion. 

Into  a  triangular  surface  on  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia,  above  its  oblique  line. 
Nerve  supply. 

This  muscle  is  supplied  with  motor  power  through 
the  internal  popliteal  xitWQ  (a  branch  of  the  great  sciatic). 
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D. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  CRURAL  REGION. 

This  class  of  muscles  comprises  12  muscles,  which  may  be 
arranged  in  /our  groups  of  three  muscles  each,  as  follows: 

I  Tibialis  anticns. 

(i)  The  ANTERIOR  group : 3  mosdes.  <  Extensor  proprius  poUicis. 

(  Extensor  fongos  digitomo. 

I  Gastrocnemius. 

(2)  "    SUPERFICIAL  POSTERIOR  group.... 3      **         •< Plantaris. 

(  Soleus. 

( Tibialis  posticus. 

(3)  "     DEEP  POSTERIOR  group .3      "         <  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

(  Flexor  longns  digitonun. 

( Peroneus  lungus. 

{4)     **     PERONEAL  or  LATERAL  group 3      *'         -j  Peroncus  brcvis. 

(  Peroneus  tertius. 

ORIGIN  AND   INSERTION. 

ANTERIOR  GROUP. 

(3  muscles). 

Tibialis  Anticus. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

2.  From  the  upper  two-thirds  of  outer  surface  of 
the  shaft  of  the  tibia. 

3.  From  the  interosseous  membrane  and  the  inter- 
muscular  septum. 

4.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 
Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  inner  and  under  surface  of  the  cuneiform 
bone. 

2.  Into  the  base  of  the  ist  metatarsal  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Extensor  Proprius  Pollicis. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  fibula. 

2.  From  the  interosseous  membrane. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve. 
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Extensor  Lonous  Digitorum. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

2.  From  upper  three-fourths  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  fibula. 

3.  From  the  interosseous  membrane. 

4.  From  the  inter-muscular  septa. 

5.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of 
the  four  outer  toes. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

THE    POSTERIOR  SUPERFICIAL  GROUP. 

(3  muscles). 
Gastrocnemius. 
Origin. 

Inner  head. 

1.  From  a  depression  at  the  upper  and   posterior 
part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur. 

2.  Internal  division  of  the  linea  aspera. 
Outer  /lead. 

1.  From  a  depression  in  the   posterior  surface  of 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur. 

2.  From  the  external  division  of  the  linea  aspera. 
Insertion. 

In  common  with  the  tendon  of  the  soleus,  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve. 
Plantaris. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  outer  division  of  the  linea  aspera. 

2,  From  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee  joint. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve. 
Soleus. 
Origin. 

I.  From  the  head  and  the  upper  third  of  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  fibula. 
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2.  From  the  middle  third  of  the  internal  border  of 
the  tibia. 

3.  From  an  oblique  line  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  tibia. 

4.  From  a  tendinous  arch,  between  the  tibial  and 
fibular  points  of  origin  of  this  muscle. 

Insertion. 

In  common  with  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
thus  forming  the  "  tendo  Achillis.' 
Nervous  supply. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve. 


THE  DEEP  POSTERIOR  GROUP. 

(3  muscles). 

Tibialis  Posticus. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 

tibia. 

2.  From  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  interosseous  membrane. 

3.  From  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula. 

4.  From  the  intermuscular  fascia. 
Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 

2.  Into  the  internal  and  external  cuneiform  bones. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Flexor  Longus  Pollicis. 

Origin. 

1 .  From  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula. 

2.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. 

3.  From  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and 
the  peroneii. 

4.  From  the  fascia  covering  the  tibialis  posticus. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
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LEXOR  LONGUS  DiGITORUM. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia  below  its  oblique  line. 

2.  From  the  fascia  covering  the  tibialis  posticus. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  bases  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  four 
outer  toes. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

THE  PERONEAL  OR  LATERAL  GROUP. 

(3  muscles). 

*ERONEUS  LONGUS. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  head  and  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
outer  surface  of  the  fibula. 

2.  From  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the 
fibula. 

3.  From  the  intermuscular  septa. 

4.  From  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  .outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatar- 
sal bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  musculo-cutaneous  branch  of  the  external  po- 
pliteal nerve. 

Peroneus  Brevis. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  lower  two- thirds  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula. 

2.  From  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the 
muscles  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  groups. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  musculo-cutaneous  branch  of  the  external  po- 
pliteal nerve. 

Peroneus  Tertius. 
Origin. 

I.  From  the  lower  one-fourth  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula. 
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2.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. 

3.  From  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and 
the  peroneus  brevis. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

ACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  CRURAL 

REGION. 

The  muscles  of  the  crural  region,  all  of  which  act  upon  the 
foot,  will  be  found  described,  in  respect  to  their  mode  of  action, 
in  the  closing  pages  of  this  chapter,  since  it  has  been  deemed 
more  expedient  to  consider  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
crural  and  pedal  region  in  common,  rather  than  separately.  The 
classifications  found  upon  page  324  of  this  work,  will  merit  the 
earnest  perusal  and  careful  study  of  students  in  anatomy,  since 
their  mastery  over  this  difficult  subject  will  thus  be  rendered  com. 
paratively  easy. 

NERVOUS  SUPPLY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE 

CRURAL  REGION. 

The  twelve  muscles  of  the  crural  x^^xon  receive  their  nervous 
motor  supply  from  four  sources^  as  follows : 

{Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  propriuspoUicis. 
bxtensor  longus  digitonim. 
Peroneus  tertius. 

(  Tibialis  posticus. 

"    posterior  tibial    "  "        ...    3  muscles.  ■<  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

(  Flexor  longus  digitonim. 

i  Gastrocnemius. 

"     internal  popliteal  •*        3  muscles.  •<  Plantaris. 

(  Soleus. 

*•    musculo.cuta,ieou5  "      "        3  muscles.  |  ^^^^^^  Xx^ 

Total,     12  muscles. 
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E. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  PEDAL  REGION. 

This  group  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  embraces  20 
luscles,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  sets, 

•)  Dorsal  region i  muscle. \  Extensor  brevis  digitoram. 

i  Abductor  pollicis. 
'Superior  layer,  (3) -J  Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

(  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

-••'"y" <5)|rirmSr""- 

(Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
Flexor  minimi  digiti. 


t.)  Plantar  region.  .  .19  muscles.* 


^♦k  i-.,o..  /^\  J  4  dorsal  interoseii. 

L4U1  layer ^7;  -j  3  plantar  interosse 


mterosseiL 

ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 

DORSAL  REGION. 

Extensor  Brevis  Digitorum. 
Ongin, 

1.  From  the  outer  and  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
greater  process  of  the  os  calcis. 

2.  From  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament. 

3.  From  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  tarsus. 
Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

2.  Into  the  outer  side  of  the  long  extensor  tendons 
of  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  toes. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  external  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

PLANTAR   REGION. 
(19  muscles.) 

FIRST  LAYER. 

Abductor  Pollicis. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis. 

2.  From  the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  tarsus. 

3.  From  the  inter-muscular  septum  between  it  and 
the  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 
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Insertion. 

Into  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe. 
Nfrvous  supply. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve. 

Flexor  Brevis  Digitorum. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  os  calds. 

2.  From  the  central  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

3.  From  the  inter-muscular  septa  on  either  side. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanges  of  the  four 
outer  toes. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti. 
Origin. 

1.  From  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis. 

2.  From  the  greater  tuberosity,  in  front  of  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

3.  From  the  inferior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  (to  a 
slight  extent). 

4.  From  the  plantar  fascia  and  the  inter-muscular 
septum  between  it  and  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  little  toe 
Nervous  supply. 

The  external  plantar  nerve. 

SECOND  LAYER. 

Flexor  Accessorius. 
Origin. 

From  the  inner  and  the  under  surface  of  the  oscalcis. 
by  two  heads  which  embrace  the  long  plantar  ligament, 
Insertion. 

Into  the  main  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  external  plantar  nerve. 
LUMBRICALES. 
Origin. 

From  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. 
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the  innermost  from  only  one,  the  others  from  two 
tendons  each. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the 
toes,  and  into  the  inner  sides  of  the  bases  of  the  first 
phalanges  of  the  four  outer  toes. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  external  plantar  nerve. 

THIRD  LAYER. 

'  LEXOR   BkEVIS   POLLICIS. 

Origin, 

1.  From  the  adjoining  borders  of  the  cuboid  and 
the  external  cuneiform  bone. 

2.  From  an  expansion  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

A  sesamoid  bone  is  frequently  developed  in  each 
tendon  of  insertion. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve. 

Adductor  Pollicis. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  bases  of  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  metatar- 
sal bones. 

2.  From  the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  external  plantar  nerve. 

Transversus  Pedis. 

Origin. 

1.  From  the  head  of  the  5th  metatarsal  bone. 

2.  From  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  metatarsus. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  external  plantar  nerve. 
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Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti. 

Origin. 

\.  From  the  base  of  the  5th  metatarsal  bone. 

2.  From  the  sheath  irf"  the  peroaens  longus  mosde. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  outer  side  ci  the  base  of  the  fint4>halaai 
of  the  little  toe. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  external  plantar  nerve. 

FOURTH  LAYER. 

Plantar  Interossei  (Three  in  number). 
Origin. 

I.  From  the  lower  or  plantar  half  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  shafts  of  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  metatarsal  bones. 
Insertion. 

1.  Into  the  inner  sides  of  the  bases  of  the  first  pha- 
langes of  the  toes  corresponding  to  each  muscle. 

2.  Into  the  expansion  of  the  corresponding  tendou 
of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum. 

Nervous  supply. 

The  external  plantar  nerve. 

Dorsal  Interossel    (Four  in  number). 
Origin. 

I.  From  the  adjacent  sides  of  two  metatarsal  bones, 
but  most  extensively  from  the  bone  corresponding  to 
the  toe  of  insertion  of  the  muscle. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
toe  to  which  they  belong. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  external  plantar  nerve. 

• 
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The  internal  plantar  nerve  supplies. .  (5)- 


'  Abductor  pollicis. 

Flexor  hrevis  pollicis. 

Flexor  breyis  digitoram. 
^  Two  inner  lumbricales. 


The  external  plantar  vitnf,  supplies. (14)]  ^J^S^'**^  ""^  ^^  ™"'^"  ""^  ^^  ^^"^" 
The  anterior  tibial  nerve  supplies. ...  (!)-{  Extensor  brevis  digitomni. 

Total,    20 
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ACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  action  of  the  various  muscles  connected  with  the  bones 
of  the  foot,  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  the  closing  pages 
of  this  chapter,  since  it  has  been  found  that  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot  can  be  more  clearly  understood  and 
more  easily  acquired  when  considered  as  a  whole,  than  is  practi- 
cable when  they  are  subdivided  into  special  regions.  The  readers 
of  this  volume  are  therefore  referred  to  pa^e  324  for  a  tabular 
arrangement  of  the  muscles  of  the  foot  and  leg,  based  on  the  re- 
spective action  of  each. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  4TH  LAYER  OF  THE 
MUSCLES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  lumbri- 
cales  and  the  interosseii  muscles  of  the  foOt. 


Toes. 

Dors«I 
InlenKMl 

Plinlar 
Interosseii. 

and. 

4ih. 
Sth. 

and. 
3rd. 
4th. 

Itt  k  and, 
3rd. 
4lh. 

lit. 
and. 
3td. 

ACTION  OF  THE  INTEROSSEI     MUSCLES  OF  THE 
FOOT. 

The  dorsal  interossei  of  left  foot  are  thus  inserted  : 


iDletouci  rauKle*.  < 
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The //antar  interossei  of  the  ri^/  foot  are  thus  inserted: 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  four  dorsal  interosseii  musdes 
abduct  from  the  axis  of  the  2d  toe,  while  the  three  plantar  inter- 
ossei  adduct  to  the  axis  of  the  2d  toe. 

The  interossei  muscles  may  therefore  be  considered,  when 
referred  to  the  axis  of  the  2d  toe,  to  consist  of  four  abductors  and 
three  adductors,  but  when  referred  to  the  mesial  plane  of  the 
body,  the  order  is  reversed  and  they  consist  of  three  abductors 
and  four  adductors. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  CRURAL  AND 
PEDAL  REGIONS. 
The  muscles  which  act  upon  the  foot  may  be  thus  classified  as 
to  their  function  and  method  of  action: 

A  Table  illustrating  both  the  Action  and  Point  of  Origin  or  the  Huscui 
or  THE  Leg  and  Foot. 


Pari  atted  upon. 

.\rising  from 

Arising  from 

Tola!  No.  of 
muscies. 

Total  No.  of 
tendons. 

Foot  as  a  whole. 
Toes  in  common 
Great  toe  alone. 
Second  toe  alone 

8 

a 

7 

3 

4 
3 
3 

Total 

„ 

33 

4a 

w 
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The  8  muscles  acting  upon  ike  foot  as  a  whole  in- , 
dade 


2acxors.        i  Tibialis  .amicus. 
{ Peroneus  tertius. 

i  Gastrocnemius. 
3  extensors.  <  Soleus. 

(  Plantaris. 


X  adductor.  •{  Tibialis  posticus 

a  abductors.  \  P«">n«"s  longus. 
^_  aiKluctors.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^revU. 


The  5  muscles  acting  in  com» 
wton  upon  ike  toes  include. . . 


The  6  muscles  acting  on  the 
kig  toe  alone  include 


I 


The  soleus  and  gastroc  nemius  muscles  have  a  tendon  in  common^  thus  causing  only  7 
tendons  to  exist. 

a  .rising  f„.m  leg.   1  |'rsi?Z|u1.lfK?L. 

{ Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 
3  arising  from  foot.  \  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 
—  ( Accessorius. 

5 

)  Extensor  proprius  poUicis. 
Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

(Abductor  pollicis. 
Adductor  pollicis. 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
Transversus  pedis. 

(Flexor minimi  digiti. 
One  dorsal  interosseous. 

The  SEVEN  TENDONS  ACTING  ON  EACH  TOE  may  be  thus  enum- 
erated: 

(Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 
Abductor  pollicis. 
Adductor  pollicis. 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
Transversus  pedis. 


a  from  leg. 

4  from  foot. 
6 


Tendons  acting  upon  the 

GREAT  TOK * 


J    ,    ,  _         ji       \  Extensor  longus  pollicis. 

and  phalanx,  j  musdes.  j  j.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

7 

(Flexor  minimi  digiti. 
Adductor  minimi  digiti. 
3rd  plantar  mterrosseoua. 
4th  lumbricales. 

UTTLB  Tox. I  and  phalanx,    z  muscle.  \  Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

,    .    ,  _  i_   t  Extensor  longus  digitorum. 

l3rd  phalanx,  j  muscles,  j  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  digitSrum. 


Tendons  acting  upon  the^ 
Ol'HBR  TOSS 


^    ,    ,  ^  ,      ( Two  interossei. 

»t  phalanx,     3  musdes.  |  Lumbricales. 

_   .    •   ,  _  i„  J  Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

and  phalanx,    a  musdes.  ^  gxtensor  brevU  digitorum. 

...  ,       ( Flexor  longus  digitorum. 

brd  phalanx,  _a  musde..  |  £,1^^,  i*„g^  aigitomm. 


^26 

Appended  to  t\iis  chapter  wQl  be  found  a  dasufied  table  iDas- 
trative  of  the  distribution  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  mtisdes.  of 
the  lower  extremity ;  and  also  a  diagramatic  table  to  assist  the 
student  in  computing  the  number  of  the  musdes  divided  in  tlie 
various  amputations  through  the  hip,  knee  and  ankle  joints. 
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GENERAL  ACTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
LOWER   EXTREMITY. 

The  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  are  arranged  alternately  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  limbs.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  a  muscle 
of  the  lower  extremity  passes  over  any  two  of  the  four  principal 
joints,  it  flexes  the  one  and  extends  the  other  or  vice  versa, 

To  the  above  rule  there  are  only  two  exceptions, 

\st.  The  sarforius  muscle,  which  produces^i-jr/f«of  two  joints. 

2d.  Ths  grai:ilis  muscle,  which  _/?cj:^j  the  knee  und  adducts  the 
limb,  when  it  is  extended. 

The  motions  of  the  four  principal  joints  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ity are  thus  named : 


KomencUluie    of   the    Motions  of 

the  Lower 

Joints. 

If  moved 

If  moved 
backwards. 

Hip. 

Flexion. 

Extension. 

Knee, 

Exlension. 

Flexion. 

Ankte. 

Flexion. 

Extension. 

MetalflTKi-  phal  angal . 

Exlension. 

Flexion. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   LEVERAGE   AS    EXHIBITED    IN 
THE   FOOT. 
The  three  different  forms  of  levers  are  beautifully  represented 
in  the  foot. 

The  first  order  of  levers,  vis.,  where  the  fulcrum  is  in  the 
centre,  is  exhibited  by  t  ipping  the  floor  with  the  toes. 


In  this  case,  the  ankle  becomes  the  fulcrum  (F),  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  heel  the  power  (P),  the  foot  the  resistance  (R),  to 
be  overcome. 

The  second  order  of  levers  where  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
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is  in  the  middle,is  represented,  in  the  foot,  when  an  effort  to  itui 
upon  ilu  toes  is  made. 

Weight  of 
Masdes.  bmly. 


HeeL 


In  this  case,  the  toes  become  the  fulcrum  (F),  the  weight  of 
the  body  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  (R),  and  the  power  (P)  re- 
mains at  the  heel. 

The  third  order  of  levers,  where  the  power  is  applied  in  the 
middle,  is  represented  in  the  foot  when  a  weight  is  raised,  when 
situated  upon  the  toes. 

Masdes. 


HeeL 


ZS7" 


■jjToes. 


In  this  case,  the  heel  or  the  ankle-joint  become  the  fulcrum  (F), 
the  muscles  of  the  anterior  crural  region  the  power  (P),  and  the 
weight  upon  the  toes  the  resistance  to  be  overcome. 

To  recapitulate  then,  we  have  three  orders  of  levers  named 
respectively  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd.  These  orders  may  be  thus 
represented : 

Lever  of  ist  order.  ^  ■■  ■  ^  ^  The  centre  being  the /k^ 

crum. 

Lever  of  2nd  order.  ^ »  ■  ^  The  centre  being  the  ft- 

sistanci. 

Lever  of  3rd  order.  • S f  The    centre    being    the 

^      foioer, 

A  single  ru/e  can  be  given  to  remember  these  orders,  since  the 
centres  F.  R.  P.  rhyme  with  the  number  of  the  orders  i,  2,  3. 

In  the  foot  these  principles  of  leverage  have  great  anatomical 
importance. 

The  frst  order  promotes  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 
The  second  order  tends  to  overcome  resistances. 
The  third  order  facilitates  motion. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  muscles  divided 
in  amputation  either  at  the  hip,  knee  or  ankle  joints : 


A  Table  Illustrating  the  Muscles  Divided  in  Amputa- 

TIONS    through    the  PRINCIPAL  JOINTS  OF  THE  LOWER 

Extremity. 


les  passing  over 
iw0  joints* 


Muscles  passlnff  over 
omt  j'oittt. 


TRUNIC 


Ssrterias. 
Rectus  f«mocfs. 
Gracilis. 


Semi-teodinosns. 
SMnl-membraxKisos 


Gsstroc  nemliii. 
PUnUria. 


Totals 


Psoas  magnus. 
Iliacus. 

Tensor  Taginas  femoris. 
Pectineus. 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 
Gluteus  maximus. 
Gluteus  medlus. 
Gluteus  minimus. 
Pyrifnrmis. 
Gemellus  superior. 
Obturator  intemus. 
Gemellus  inferior. 
Obturator  extemus. 
^Quadratus  femoris. 

'Vastus  extemus. 

Crureus. 

Vastus  intemus. 
.Poplitens. 


r  Tibialis  antic  us. 
Extensor  uroprius  pel. 
ExtenMor  longus  dig. 
Soleus. 

Tibialis  posticus. 
Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum 
Peroneus  longus. 
Peroneus  brevis. 
Peroneus  tertius. 


This  table  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  stu- 
dent to  ascertain  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  muscles  divided 
in  cases  of  amputation  through  the  principal  joints  of  the  lower 
extremity.  The  horizontal  lines  represent  the  segment  of  the 
limb.  The  oblique  lines  represent  the  group  of  muscles  passing 
from  one  segment  to  another,  and  opposite  which  are  their  names. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  muscles  divided  in  am- 
putation through  any  joint,  the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  placed  be- 
tween the  various  segments,  necessarily  intersects  two  or  more 
oblique  lines.  Add  up  the  respective  number  at  the  lower  end 
of  each  one  of  these  lines,  and  the  sum  will  indicate  the  number  of 
muscles  divided. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  this  table,  however,  will  be 
found  appended  to  a  similarly  arranged  table  under  the  chapter 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  on  page  298  of  this  work. 
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Table  Illustrating  the  Principal  Mqscus  Imvolvid  n 
THE  Different  Varieties  of  Taufbs. 

Gftstiocnemiiis 

Soleus. 

Plantam c . 

Tibialis  anticai ^ TMoim 

Tibialis  posticus.. 

Peroneus  longns. ••^i,,,,^^  ^^^Talfaw 

Peionens  breris. 

Peroneus  teitins — "^  ~^"*«"i^a^^  .TaUiiBi 


EXTREMITY. 


Names  of  the  Muscles. 


.UMKAk 


^soas  Magnus,  and  Psoas  Parvus. 


I.   Ant.   Q^liacus,   Sartorius,   Rectus  Femoris,   Vastus  Extemiis, 

Vastus  Internus,  Crureus,  and  Subcrureus. 


2.  Obtuin  ^i'^^^^^*^*  3  Adductors,   Pectineus,   and  Obturator  Ex- 
"■^■"^  tenius. 

Pi  Kj^y^^o*""***,   Gemellus    Superior,    Obturator    Intemus, 
^         Gemellus  Inferior,   and   Quadratus   Femoris. 

1.  Super.  jTensor  Vaginae  Femoris,  Gluteus  Medius  and  Minimus. 

2.  Small  iGluteus  Maximus. 

Biceps  Semitendinosus,  Semimembranosus 

Popliteus,  Gastrocnemius,  Soleus  and  Plantaris. 

Flexor  Longus  PoUicis,  Flexor  Longus  Digitorum,  and 
Tibialis  Posticus. 


Of. 


Abductor  Pollicis,  Flexor  Brevis  Digitorum,  Flexor 
Brevis  Pollicis,  1st  and  2d  Lumbricales. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti,  Flexor  Accessorius,  Adductor 
Pollicis,  3d  and  4th  Lumbricales,  Flexor  Brevis 
Minimi  Digiti,  Transversus  Pedis,  and  the  7  In- 
terossei. 


*.   P< 


I  Tibialis  Anticus,  Extensor  Proprius  Pollicis,  Extensor 
Longus  Digitorum,  Peroneus  Tertius,  and  Ex- 
tensor  Brevis  Digitorum. 

Peroneus  Lx>ngus,  and  Peroneus  Brevis. 


<.  B. — The    iirom  the  Sciatic  Nerve  ;  and  the  Gluteus  Maximus  one  from 
the  Sacruj,and    the   remaining  forty-five  by  the    Sacral  Plexus. 

The    n  nted  without  underscoring   are   either  subdivisions  of  main 
trunks    or 
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THE  ARTERIAL  SYSTEM. 

The  vessels  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the 
:emic  capillaries  are  cylindrical  tubes  gradually  decreasing  in 
as  they  recede  from  the  central  organ.  To  them  the  name 
of  arteries  was  given,  before  the  circulation  of  blood  was  discov- 
ered or  their  function  suspected,  from  the  belief  that  they  con- 
tained atmospheric  air^  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Galen 
^hat  this  doctrine  was  refuted.  It  was  he  who  first  directed 
SLttention  to  the  fact,  that,  while  in  the  dead  body  the  vessels 
■were  for  the  most  part  empty,  still,  in  the  living  body,  they  con- 
tained the  blood. 

The  distribution  of  the  arterial  system  is  compared  by  a 
prominent  author  to  a  highly  ramified  tree,  whose  main  trunk 
consists  of  the  aorta,  and  whose  ramifications  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions towards  the  periphery  of  the  body  and  the  organs  con- 
tained within  its  numerous  cavities.  So  extensive  are  these  ram- 
ifications that  but  few  of  the  essential  parts  of  our  structure  es- 
cape their  presence,  among  which,  however,  may  be  mentioned  the 
hairs,  the  nails,  the  epidermis,  cartilage  and  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 
Nature  has  considerably  protected  this  important  part  of  her 
organism  from  injury,  by  concealing  the  larger  trunks  by  invest- 
ing muscles  and  by  placing  them  on  that  aspect  of  the  limbs,  the 
flexor  side  as  a  rule,  which  is  least  liable  to  be  exposed  to  vio- 
lence or  to  injury.  She  has  moreover  encased  the  main  trunk 
of  the  arterial  tree  within  two  cavities,  protected  largely  by  bony 
walls,  and,  where  not  completely  so  protected,  has  covered  it 
with  soft  and  elastic  viscera  and  afforded  it  shelter  by  the  close 
proximity  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  branches  of  arteries  vary  greatly  in  their  mode  of  origin 
and  in  the  angle  at  which  they  leave  the  parent  trunk. 

We  occasionally  find  a  short  vessel  suddenly  dividing  into 
numerous  branches  at  the  same  pointy  as  is  the  case  in  the  coeliac 
and  thyroid  axes ;  again  an  artery  will  send  off  shoots  along  its 
entire  length  and  still  preserve  its  identity  as  the  more  important 
trunk,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  external  carotids,  the  axillary,  the 
brachial,  the  radial,  the  ulnar,  and  the  arteries  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. We  find  in  the  third  place  frequent  dichotomous  divi- 
sions of  large  arteries  to  which  the  term  bifurcation  is  applied,  as 
for  example,  the  division  of  the  abdominal  aorta  into  its  two 
terminal  branches,  the  common  iliacs ;  and  the  common  carotid 
into  its  terminal  branches,  the  external  and  the  internal  carotid 
arteries. 
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As  regards  the  ang^  of  sifiaraium  9/  arinial  tranckes  hm 
the  main  trunk  we  find  an  eqaal  dtvei'siiy.  Some  form  an  ofatue 
angle,  some  a  right  angle*  and  a  few  an  acute  angle  with  the  tnA 
from  which  they  spring. 

It  is  to  be  remembered*  however,  that/  whfle  these  aitcnl 
branches  are  always  individually  smaller  in  size  than  the  vcadi 
from  which  they  spring,  that  the  area  of  the  suf^ymg  inak 
never  equals  the  combined  area  of  Us  iramekes.  AQthon  of 
works  upon  anatomy  frequently  compare  the  arterial  system  to  a 
cone,  whose  apex  only  resembles  the  area  of  the  aorta  and  vhiR 
enormous  base  corresponds  to  the  combined  areas  of  the  c^iihi 
ries  whidh  owe  their  circulation  to  its  original  contents. 

The  smaller  arteries,  in  course  of  their  distribution  to  the  vi. 
rious  parts  of  the  body,  communicate  freely  with  each  other  ia 
almost  all  portions  of  the  body  by  what  is  termed  aaastomosit  or 
inosculation ;  but,  where  such  a  communication  occurs  betweei 
vessels  of  larger  calibre,  great  necessity  is  perceived  to  exist  ibr 
unimpaired  freedom  and  activity  of  circulation.  Thus  we  find 
this  condition  prominent  in  the  ^ibii,  especially  at  the  drde  of 
Willis,  and  also  in  the  mesentery ^  where  vessels  of  large  size  con- 
municate  ;  since,  in  these  situations,  circumstances  tending  to  im- 
pede  the  circulation  in  any  one  trunk  might  otherwise  be  attended 
with  consequences  of  the  gravest  import.  Thb  condition  is  also 
perceived  in  the  circulation*  of  the  hand  znd  foot. 

Three  axioms  may  be  here  stated  as  regards  the  communica- 
tion of  arteries,  which  deserve  attention  and  which  may  assist 
memory. 

A.  Every  artery  anastomoses  with  its  fellow^  excepting  in  the 
extremities  and  a  few  vessels  distributed  to  viscera. 

As  interesting  examples  of  this  fact,  may  be  mentioned  the 
anastomoses  between  the  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries,  by  the  an- 
terior communicating  branch  ;  between  the  two  obturators,  by  a 
transverse  branch ;  between  the  vertebral  arteries,  by  their  union 
to  form  the  basilar ;  between  the  epigastric  arteries,  by  a  trans- 
verse branch ;  between  the  two  external  carotids,  by  the  union  of 
nearly  all  of  their  branches ;  and  between  the  intercostals  and  the 
upper  lumbar  arteries  of  each  side,  by  encircling  the  trunk. 

The  second  general  axiom  is  as  follows: 

B.  Every  artery  anastomoses  with  the  vessel  immediately  abotfe 
and  below  it. 

As  marked  examples  of  this  fact,  we  find,  in  the  lower  Umb, 
the  branches  of  the  external  iliac  artery  and  those  of  the  femoral 
artery  forming  a  great  posterior  and  a  minor  anterior  anastomo- 
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;  each  of  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  entire  circulation 
of  the  limb  when  required  to  do  so. 

By  this  arrangement  of  vessels,  in  the  upper  extremity^  a  chain 
of  anastomoses  may  be  traced  along  the  margins  of  the  scapula 
and  the  inner  edge  of  the  arm,  till  the  circulation  of  the  forearm 
and  palmar  arches  is  reached. 

From  the  angle  of  the  eye,  the  blood  can  thus  flow  succes- 
ihrely  through  arterial  anastomoses  along  the  nose,  mouth,  cheeks, 
neck,  and,  by  means  of  the  internal  mammary  and  deep  epigastric 
arteries,  along  the  entire  chest  and  abdomen,  till  it  reaches  the 
ves5;els  of  the  lower  extremity. 

A  similar  chain  of  anastomotic  channels  can  be  traced  from  the 
pharynx,  along  the  oesophagus,  stomach  and  intestines,  till  the 
rectum  be  reached. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  a  similar  way,  can 
be  communicated  with,  throughout  the  length  of  the  spinal  cord, 
by  means  of  small  vessels,  which  hold  numerous  anastomoses  with 
the  intervertebral,  intercostal,  lumbar  and  sacral  arteries. 

The  third  axiom  is  that : 

C.  Every  artery  anastomoses  with  itself ^  by  means  of  its 
branches. 

As  interesting  examples  of  this,  may  be  mentioned  the 
branches  of  the  external  carotids,  which  anastomose  in  the  neck ; 
and  those  of  the  internal  carotids,  which  communicate  in  the 
brain. 

The  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis  around  the  stomach,  the  cor- 
onary arteries  within  the  heart,  and  the  ciliary  arteries  around  the 
iris,  also  illustrate  this  rule.  While  the  articular  arteries,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  knee ;  the  branches  of  the  obturator  artery, 
around  the  foramen  of  that  name,  and  the  anastomoses  of  the 
vessels  supplying  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  body,  are  further 
proofs  how  thoroughly  nature  has  protected  the  tissues  from  any- 
thing tending  to  produce  impaired  arterial  supply. 

It  is  due  however  to  the  general  capillary  circulation  through- 
out the  body,  that  nature  so  readily  endures  the  privation  of 
blood,  dependent  upon  ligature  of  main  trunks ;  since,  by  them, 
a  so-called  collateral  circulation  is  rapidly  accomplished,  the  cap- 
illaries undei^oing  a  process  of  dilatation  and  thus  greatly  in- 
creasing their  carrying  capacity. 

There  is  one  more  general  statement  in  reference  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  arterial  system  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed  previous  to  entering  into  regional  anatomy,  and  that  is 
the  direction  of  the  vessels  in  the  various  regions  of  the  body. 
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The  latff  arteries^  as  a  rule,  parnig  marly  a  Jlra^pb  tmnt 
but  this  like  all  rules  has  its  eacceptiona.  Fiequehil]r»  hovem 
the  configuration  of  certain  parts  demands  tortuositjr  of  ^nsmk 
even  of  large  calibre.  This  we  see  escemplified  proniiieBtly  \ 
the  facial  artery^  which,  in  the  r^on  of  the  lips  and  mcmtii,  h 
extremely  tortuous  as  are  also  its  labial  branches ;  since  ttc  i^ 
cessant  movements  of  the  parts  would .  be  rcstrictedt  were  He 
supplying  vessels  distributed  in  a  line  of  direct  transit  to  thepM 
destined  to  be  supplied  by  them.  * 

In  the  uterus  also  we  find  the  arterial  vessels  extremdy  toiti. 
0U8.  This  has  been  explained  on  the  ground  that,  during  vteriK 
expansion,  the  arteries  were  thus  enabled  to  bear  with  eaK  a 
strain  that  might  otherwise  be  dan^^erous  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
organ  if  not  even  to  the  arterial  coats  themselves. 

Finally  the  tsttemal  carotids  and  the  vertebral  arieria,  al- 
though running  a  course  nearly  if  not  absolutely  straight,  unti 
near  their  entrance  to  the  skull,  suddenly  become  bent  into  a 
series  of  short  and  abrupt  curves,  as  an  evident  attempt  of  natmt 
to  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  blood  current  in  the  cerebral  capiU 
lanes,  by  the  friction  produced  by  the  cpnstantly  deviatiif 
channel  through  which  it  is  forced  to  pass. 

STRUCTURE  OF  ARTERIES. 

The  arteries  are  composed  of  three  casJs  ;  an  internal  serous 
or  epithelial  coat,  a  middle  or  elastic  coat,  and  an  external  or 
cellular  coat.  To  the  first,  the  name  of  tunica  intima^  and  to  the 
last,  the  term  tunica  adventitial  has  been  applied  by  Kdlliker,  to 
whose  investigations  much  of  our  present  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject is  due. 

The  two  inner  coats  are  easily  detached  from  the  external  coat, 
and,  from  their  inherent  elasticity,  they  even  tend  to  sefarate 
spontaneously  when  a  ligature  is  applied  to  a  vessel  with  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  pressure  to  divide  them  without  injury  to  the 
external  coat.  The  internal  coat,  however,  is  more  adherent  to 
the  middle  coat,  since  maceration  is  required  to  produce  a  sepa- 
ration. 

When  the  artery  is  fully  distended  the  internal  coat  is  smooth 
and  offers  little  opportunity  for  friction  to  the  blood  current,  but 
when  the  vessel  is  empty,  as  after  death,  this  coat  is  thrown  into 
longitudinal  and  transverse  folds. 

The  middle  coat  of  the  arteries  is  distinguished  from  the  in- 
ternal coat  by  the  circular  arrangement  of  its  fibres^  in  contradis- 
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tinction  to  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  inner  coal,  which  are  arranged 
in  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  vessel.  In  the  largest  arter- 
ies, this  coat  is  I'cry  thick,  yellow  in  color,  and  highly  elastic, 
but  as  the  vessels  decrease  in  size  it  becomes  thinner  and  is 
finally  lost  when  the  arteries  approach  the  capillaries. 

Tiie  extfriial  coat  consists  mainly  of  connective  tissue.  It  is 
thin  in  the  largest  arteries,  but  becomes  as  thici;  and  often  thicker 
than  the  middle  coat,  in  arteries  of  small  calibre.  It  consists  of 
two  layers,  an  external  layer  of  connective  tissue  and  an  internal 
layer  of  elastic  fibres,  until  the  vessels  decrease  to  a  medium 
calibre,  when  the  internal  elastic  coat  becomes  lost ;  the  external 
coat,  however,  remains  and  gradually  becomes  thinner  as  the 
capillary  vessels  are  approached. 

The  arterial  coats,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  extremely  thin,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  in  certain  special  localities, 
among  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  cavities  of  the 
cranium  and  of  the  spinal  canal.  The  arteries  of  the  body  are 
enveloped,  as  a  rule,  in  a  fibro-areolar  investment,  termed  their 
sheallis.  In  the  extremities,  this  sheath  is  usually  continuous  with 
the  deep  fascia;  but,  in  the  thigh,  at  its  upper  portion,  it  is 
formed  by  the  iliac  fascia  of  the  pelvis  and  the  transversalis 
fascia  of  the  abdomen,  and.  in  the  neck,  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
deep  cervical  fascia.  This  sheath  is  loosely  connected  to  the  ex- 
ternal coat  of  the  artery  by  areolar  tissue  and  in  many  cases  it 
affords  protection  to  nerves  and  veins  accompanying  the  artery. 

The  external  coat  of  the  larger  arteries  is  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels, like  the  organs  of  the  body.  These  nutrient  arteries  are 
called  vasa-vasoTum.  They  arise  either  as  branches  of  the  artery 
which  they  supply,  or  from  a  neighboring  vessel,  at  a  point  dis- 
tant to  their  seat  of  distribution.  Minute  veins  accompany  these 
arteries  and  return  their  blood,  by  means  of  the  vense  comites, 
which  lie  in  close  connection  with  the  artery. 

Arteries  are  also  supplied  luith  nerves,  which  are  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  sympathetic  system  but  also  partly  from  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  nerves. 

Upon  the  large  arterial  trunks  these  nerves  form  intricate 
plexuses,  while,  to  the  smaller  arteries,  singk  nerve  filaments  are 
distributed. 

The  method  of  termination  of  the  nerve  filaments  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt. 
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THE  AORTA. 

The  aorta,  the  main  trunk  of  the  arterial  system,  arises  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  left  ventricle,  at  a  point  corresponding  with 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  semilunar  valves  and  located  on  the 
external  aspect  of  the  chest,  at  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  be- 
tween the  costo-sternal  articulations  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs. 
This  point  of  origin  corresponds,  posteriorly,  to  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra^  when  the  respiratory  act  reaches  the  end  of  expiration. 

The  aorta  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  m.,  the 

THORACIC  PORTION,  and  the  ABDOMINAL  PORTION. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta  may  be  subdivided  into  a 
cur\'ed  portion  called  the  ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA  and  a  dorsal  por- 
tion to  which  the  name  THORACIC  AORTA  is  usually  applied  in 
contradistinction  to  the  arch,  although  the  name  is,  in  reality,  a 
misnomer  unless  the  arch  itself  be  included. 

The  first  portion,  or  the  ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA,  consists  of 
three  divisions  or  segments,  called  the  ascending^  transverusnd 
descending  portions  of  the  arch. 

These  segments,  at  their  points  of  junction,  reveal  different 
degrees  of  curvature,  giving  to  the  arch,  as  a  whole,  an  inter- 
rupted  and  not  a  continuous  curve. 

The  ASCENDING  PORTION  of  the  arch  commences  at  the  infe- 
rior surface  of  the  semilunar  valves  and  passes  upwards,  at  an 
angle  towards  the  right  side  of  the  body,  for  a  distance  which 
varies  from  two  to  three  inches.  It  becomes  continuous,  at  its 
termination,  with  the  transverse  portion,  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing, externally,  with  the  right  side  of  the  sternum^  a/  its  junction 
unth  the  second  rib. 

The  direction  of  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta  is  such  that  a 
continuation  of  the  axis  of  the  left  ventricle,  when  that  organ  is 
in  repose,  impinges  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  aorta  at  a 
spot  nearly  corresponding  to  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch,  but  this  point  must 
vary  somewhat,  during  life,  with  the  rotary  movement  of  the 
heart.  Here  is  situated  a  bulging  of  the  aorta,  in  health,  called 
the  sinus  magnum^  and  it  is  here  that  we  first  detect  disease  in  the 
form  of  atheromatous  degeneration  and  aneurismal  dilatations. 
This  fact  seems  certainly  to  accord  with  the  approximate  an- 
atomical accuracy  of  this  statement  of  the  direction  of  the 
ventricular  axis,  since  the  current  of  blood,  being  thrown  with 
""he  greatest  force  in  the  direct  axis  of  the  ventricle  would,  of 
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necessity,  create  upon  this  local  point  the  greatest  friction  and 
degenerative  changes  would  therefore  be  first  manifested  at  this 
situation. 

The  first  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  presents  for  examination 
the  following  points  of  interest : 
(i)  The  coronary  arteries. 

(2)  The  sinuses  of  Valsalva. 

(3)  A  constriction  at  the  bases  of  the  aortic  valves. 

1.  The  coronary  arteries  are  two  in  number,  the  right  and  the 
left.  The  right  coronary  artery  arises  from  that  sinus  of  Valsalva, 
in  which  the  anterior  segment  of  the  aortic  valve  is  lodged 
during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle ;  while  the  coronary  artery 
of  the  left  side  arises  from  that  sinus  which  lodges  the  left  poste- 
rior segment.  They  will  be  described  in  detail  in  subsequent 
pages. 

2.  The  sinuses  of  Valsalva  are  depressions  in  the  walls  of  the 
aorta  for  the  reception  of  the  aortic  valves.  By  their  size  and  depth, 
they  cause  an  increased  circumferential  measurement  of  the  aorta, 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  their  situation.  Thus  the  average 
circumference  of  the  aorta  over  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  may  be 
stated  as  about  four  inches,  while  immediately  above  them  the 
circumference  falls  to  three  and  a  quarter  or  three  and  a  half 
inches.  At  the  situation  of  the  sinus  magnum,  the  aorta,  how- 
ever, again  expands  to  a  circumference  in  excess  of  even  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva. 

3.  The  first  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  presents,  finally,  a  con- 
striction at  the  bases  of  the  aortic  valves,  due  to  on  excess  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  over  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  aorta  and  which  is 
probably  destined  as  a  source  of  protection  to  the  aortic  orifice 
against  dilatation  or  rupture. 

The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  partly  in- 
vested by  the  pericardium,  which  is  prolonged  upon  its  coats 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  inches. 

The  relation  which  this  portion  of  the  aorta  bears  to  sur- 
rounding structures  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following 
table. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  ASCENDING  PORTION  OF  THE 

ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA. 

In  frcnt 

Pulmonary  artery. 

Right  auricular  appendix. 

Peircardium. 

Remains  of  thymus  gland. 


Right  side,  /Aroh  of  AortaX  Left  tide. 

Superior  vena  cava.  I         Ascending        ]         Pulmonary  artery. 

Right  auricle.  \         Portion. 


Behind. 

Right  pulmonary  vessels. 
Root  of  right  lung. 

The  TRANSVERSE  PORTION  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  begim  at 
a  point  corresponding  to  the  costo-sternal  articulation  of  the  sec- 
ond rib  of  the  right  side  and  terminates  at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  superior  border  of  the  ^d  dorsal  vertebra.  Its  direction 
in  the  thorax  is  oblique,  since  it  passes  from  before  backwards 
and  from  the  right  towards  the  left  side.  From  its  upper  or 
convex  border,  arise  three  important  arterial  trunks,  w.,  the 
arteria  innominata,  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries.  It 
varies  in  length  from  three  to  four  inches.  Its  upper  border  is 
usually  about  an  inch  below  the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum, 
but  it  varies  in  its  position  somewhat  during  respiration^  although 
less  than  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch. 

PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  TRANSVERSE  PORTION  OF  THE 

ARCH. 


Above, 

I  vein -{  Left  innominate  vein, 

(  Arteria  innominata. 

3  arteries. .  •<  Left  carotid. 

f  Left  subclavian. 


In  front  /  \  Behind, 

Left  pleura  and  lung.  /Arch  of  Aorta  \  Trachea. 

iT    c  ^  .     I        Transverse        I  CEsophaijus. 

Left  phrenic  nerve.     \  / 

Cardiac  nerves.  \  /  i  Deep  cardiac  plexus. 

2  nerves.  •<  Left  recurrent  laryn- 
(      geal  nerve. 

Below. 

Bifurcation  of  pulmonary  artery. 
Remains  of  ductus  arteriosus. 
Left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Left  bronchus. 
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The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  begins  at 
the  upper  edge  of  the  ^d  dorsal  vertebra  and  curves  downwards 
in  a  nearly  straight  course,  until  it  reaches  the  lower  border  of  the 
left  side  of  the  4/A  dorsal  vertebra  where  the  name  thoracic  aorta 
is  usually  applied  to  it. 

PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  DESCENDING  PORTION  OF  THE 

ARCH. 

In  front. 

Pleura. 

Root  of  the  left  lung. 


Right  side. 

/Arch  of  Aorta.\ 

Leftside. 

Oesophagus. 

1        Descending        1 

Pleura. 

Thoracic  duct 

\           Portion.          / 

Behind. 
Left  side  of  body  of  third  dorsal  vertebra. 

THE  ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  three  segments  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  vary  in  their  posi- 
tion within  the  chest  during  the  act  of  respiration^  since  the  dia- 
phragm, being  attached  to  the  pericardium,  and,  through  that 
membrahe,  to  the  coats  of  the  large  arterial  vessels,  tends  to  de- 
press the  aorta  during  inspiration.  This  respiratory  movement 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  however  most  marked  in  the  ascending 
portion,  much  less  apparent  in  the  transverse  portion,  and  least 
of  all  in  the  descending  portion. 

The  aorta,  as  a  tube,  shows  constant  variations  in  its  calibre. 
At  the  aortic  orifice  it  is  markedly  constricted ;  at  the  sinuses 
of  Valsalva,  it  enlarges  to  a  circumference  of  four  inches  ;  it  then 
becomes  again  constricted,  immediately  above  the  sinuses,  to  a 
circumference  of  about  three  and  a  quarter  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  ;  at  the  junction  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions, 
the  enlargement  known  as  the  sinus  magnum  gives  to  the  aorta 
a  circumference  exceeding  even  that  of  the  region  over  the  sinu- 
ses of  the  Valsalva  ;  the  transverse  portion  has  a  nearly  uniform 
calibre  of  about  three  and  a  half  inches  ;  and  finally  a  rapid  de- 
crease in  size  is  again  present  in  the  descending  portion  of  the 
arch. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  axfs  of  the  left  ventricle 
in  repose,  if  prolonged  into  the  aorta,  impinged  upon  the  right 
wall  of  that  vessel,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ascending  and 
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transverse  portions  of  the  arch.  It  is  a  matter  of  surgical  inter- 
est that,  at  this  point,  is  thoracic  aneurism  most  frequently  de- 
veloped  and  atheromanous  changes  most  frequently  detected, 
and  the  explanation  of  this  fact  seems  to  be  justly  an  anatomical 
one.  The  situation  of  the  innominate  artery  being  just  above 
this  weak  point,  and  so  placed  that  the  current  of  blood  by  im- 
pinging  upon  the  roof  of  the  arch  shall  subject  it  to  a  strain 
second  only  to  that  borne  at  the  sinus  magnum,  will  also  explain 
why  this  vessel  is  the  next  most  frequently  afiected  either  with 
atheromatous  degeneration  or  aneurism.  The  left  carotid,  from 
its  anatomical  situation,  is  still  less  frequently  involved  than  the 
innominate,  as  it  is  subjected  to  less  strain ;  while  the  left  sub- 
clavian  artery,  from  its  situation  and  the  angle  at  which  it  leaves 
the  arch  (nearly  ninety  degrees),  is  so  ensured  against  excessive 
pressure  that  it  is  rarely  the  seat  of  aneurismal  dilitations. 

The  ascending  portion  of  tfie  arch,  being  enclosed  within  the 
pericardium  and  being  also  the  most  frequently  affected  with 
aneurismal  disease  of  any  vessel  in  the  arterial  system,  presents 
symptoms  not  in  common  with  aneurismal  sacs  in  other  locali- 
ties and  which  allow  of  an  explanation  on  a  purely  anatomical 
basis. 

If  the  aneurismal  sac  be  situated  law  down,  in  the  r^ion  of 
the  aortic  sinuses,  the  right  coronary  sinus  of  the  heart  becomes 
pressed  upon  early,  from  enlargement  of  the  tumor  in  the  ante- 
rior direction,  since  the  regurgitation  of  blood  produces  the 
greatest  pressure  upon  that  aspect  of  the  vessel,  and  the  nutrition 
of  the  heart  may  thus  be  interfered  with.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  development,  however,  the  tumor  may  by  pressure  im- 
pede either  the  current  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  in  the  supe- 
rior vena  cava ;  or  it  may  possibly  interfere  with  the  free  action  of 
the  right  auricle  or  even  of  the  right  ventricle.  Thus  cyanosis, 
distended  jugulars,  a  bruit  in  the  pulmonary  artery  on  ausculta- 
tion, or  irregular  hearts  action  may  ensue. 

If  the  aneurism  of  the  ascending  arch  be  higher  up,  as  is  most 
common,  the  tumor  develops,  as  a  rule,  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line,  and,  when  of  large  size,  tends  to  approach  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  thorax.  We  frequently  therefore  find  the  ster- 
num and  the  ribs  of  the  right  side  undergoing  rapid  absorption 
and  a  pulsating  tumor  develops  in  the  locality  of  the  manubrium. 
By  pressure  of  the  tumor  upon  the  neighboring  parts,  symptoms 
referred  to  the  right  lung  and  those  to  impairment  of  the 
rachea,  main  bronchi  or  oesophagus,  may  also  simultaneously 
velop. 
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ARTERIA  INNOiMINATA. 
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This  artery  arises  from  the  transverse  arch  of  the  aorta  at  an 
average  distance  of  three  and  a  lialf  inches  from  the  aortic  valve. 
It  is  separated  by  an  interval  of  less  than  one  half  of  an  inch  from 
its  adjoining  branch,  vis.y  the  left  common  carotid  artery. 

In  calibre  it  exceeds  or  equals  the  combined  areas  of  the  four 
remaining  branches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Its  average  length 
is  about  one  inch  and  a  half. 

The  arteria  innominata  terminates  at  the  right  sterno-clavicu- 
lar  articulation^  behind  and  between  the  two  points  of  origin  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  At  this  point,  it  bifurcates  into  the 
right  common  carotid  and  the  right  subclavian  arteries,  the  former 
arising  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  arteria  innominata,  while 
the  latter  forms  a  direct  continuation  of  the  curve  of  that  vessel. 

The  course  of  the  arteria  innominata  corresponds  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum^  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  manibrium  and  the  gladiolus,  to  the  right  sternoclavicular 
articulation. 

PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  ARTERIA  INNOMINATA. 


Two  muscles.  \ 


In  front, 

Stcmo-thvroid. 
Sterno-hyoid. 

Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

q,  .  j  Left  vena  innominata. 

iwo  vems...  ^  flight  inferior  thyroid. 

Inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  of  right 
pneumogastric  nerve. 


IUgkiside.  /  \  Lt ft  side. 

Right  Yena  innominata.  fArtMAm,  Iimom-\  Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

Right  pneumogastric  nerve.  (  inaUu  J  Left  carotid  artery. 

Flenra. 


Behind. 
Trachea. 

The  inferior  thyroid  veins  cross  the  artery  low  down  near  its 
seat  of  origin. 

The  muscleSy  designated  in  the  table  of  relations,  separate  the 
upper  portion  of  the  artery  from  the  sternum,  while  the  thymus 
gland  and  the  innominate  vein  separate  its  middle  portion  from 
the  sternum. 


3. 


ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA. 
(5  branches.) 

4. 


5. 
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by  pressure  of  the  growing  tumor  upon  those  intercostal  nerves 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  bony  ribs. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE*  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ARCH  OF 

THE  AORTA. 

1.  [RIGHT  CORONARY. 

2.  LEFT  CORONARY. 

(Right   kxtek. 
nal  carotid 
Right    inter, 
nal  carotid 

Right  subclavian. 

(Leftsxternal 
Left  internal 
carotid. 
LLEFT  SUBCLAVIAN. 

The  following  table  of  the  branches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
shows  that  five  prifuipal  arterial  trunks  are  given  off,  viz,^  the  two 
coronary,  the  arteria  innominata,  the  left  common  carotid  and 
the  left  subclavian  arteries. 

CORONARY  ARTERIES. 

The  two  coronary  arteries  arise  from  the  aorta  close  to  its 
point  of  origin. 

The  right  coronary  artery  is  largest  in  its  size  and  arises  from 
that  sinus  of  Valsalva  which  lodges  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
aortic  valve ;  while  the  left  coronary  artery  arisen  from  that  sinus 
of  Valsalva  which  lodges  the  left  posterior  segment  of  the  aortic 
valve.  These  two  vessels  form  an  arterial  circle  around  the  base 
of  the  hearty  being  lodged  within  the  auriculo-ventricular  grooves: 
and  they  also  anastomose,  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  through 
branches  which  run  in  the  groove  between  the  ventricles. 

The  coronary  arteries  receive  their  blood  supply  during  the 
diastole  of  the  heart,  the  blood  being  forced  into  them  partly  by 
gravity,  and  partly  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  aorta ;  although  the 
circulation  of  these  vessels  is  furthermore  assisted  by  the  relaxed 
condition  of  the  heart  walls.  They  supply  the  luart  substance 
with  nutrition,  and  empty  their  blood,  through  the  coronary  veins, 
into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
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ARTERIA  INNOMINATA. 

This  artery  arises  from  the  transverse  arch  of  the  aorta  at  an 
average  distance  of  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  aortic  valve. 
It  is  separated  by  an  interval  of  less  than  one  half  of  an  inch  from 
its  adjoining  branch,  viz,<^  the  left  common  carotid  artery. 

In  calibre  it  exceeds  or  equals  the  combined  areas  of  the  four 
remaining  branches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Its  avers^e  length 
is  about  one  inch  and  a  half. 

The  arteria  innominata  terminates  at  the  right  sterno-clavicu- 
lar  articulation^  behind  and  between  the  two  points  of  origin  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  At  this  point,  it  bifurcates  into  the 
right  common  carotid  and  the  right  subclavian  arteries,  the  former 
arising  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  arteria  innominata,  while 
the  latter  forms  a  direct  continuation  of  the  curve  of  that  vessel. 

The  course  of  the  arteria  innominata  corresponds  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum^  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  manibrium  and  the  gladiolus,  to  the  right  sternoclavicular 
articulation. 

PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  ARTERIA  INNOMINATA. 

In  front. 
Two  muscles.  {|--5^f 
Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

Two  v^n*;       i  ^^^^  ^*^"^  innominata. 
iwo  veins...  ^  Rjght  inferior  thyroid. 

Inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  of  right 
pneumogastric  nerve. 


Right  side.  /  \  Leftside, 

Right  vena  innominata.  jAxUxim.  Innom-X      Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

Right  pneumogastric  nerve.  |  inaUu  j      Left  carotid  artery. 

Pleura. 


Behind. 
Trachea. 

The  inferior  thyroid  veins  cross  the  artery  low  down  near  its 
seat  of  origin. 

The  muscles,  designated  in  the  table  of  relations,  separate  the 
upper  portion  of  the  artery  from  the  sternum,  while  the  thymus 
gland  and  the  innominate  vein  separate  its  middle  portion  from 
the  sternum. 
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Collateral  Circulation. 

The  arteria  innominata,  if  tied,  no  longer  furnishes  blood  to 
the  right  side  of  the  head  or  to  the  right  upper  extremity.  Cer- 
tain indirect  channels  are  therefore  forced  to  carry  an  additional 
amount  of  blood  to  supply  these  parts  with  proper  nutrition. 

'  The  various  points  of  collateral  circulation,  which  are  found 
to  exist  when  a  subject  is  injected,  whose  arteria  innominata  has 
previously  been  ligated,  are  as  follows. 

1.  A  regurgitant  current  through  the  circle  of  Willis^  by  means 

of  th^  left  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  which,  fills  the 
vessels  of  the  right  side  immediately  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature. 

2.  The  carotids  of,  both  sides  anastomose,  by  means  of  their 

* 

branches  which  meet  in  the  median  line.  These 
branches  are  as  follows  : 

The  superior  thyroid  arteries. 

The  lingual  arteries. 

The  facial  arteries. 

The  internal  maxillary  arteries. 

The  occipital  arteries. 

The  temporal  arteries. 

3.  The  subclavian   artery  derives    blood   directly  from   the 

anastomosis  of  the  following  vessels. 

Superior  intercostal  with  first  aortic  intercostal. 

Profunda  cervicis  with  princeps  cervicis. 

Lower  ijitercostals  with  internal  mammary  branches. 

Lower  intercostals  with  axillary  branches. 

Internal  mammary  with  deep  epigastric  artery. 

The  two  inferior  thyroid  arteries  with  each  other. 

COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERIES. 

The  two  common  carotid  arteries  differ  in  their  points  of  ori- 
gin upon  the  right  and  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

The  right  common  carotid  arises,  as  one  of  the  branches  of 
bifurcation  of  the  arteria  innominata,  behind  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation ;  while  the  left  common  carotid  arises  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  aorta,  and  has  therefore  a  thoracic  and 
a  cervical  portion. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  left  common  carotid  artery  is 
deeply  situated  and  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 


COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERIES, 
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PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  THORACIC  PORTION  OF  THE 

LEFT  COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

In  front. 
Sternum. 

Sterno-hyoid  muscle. 
Sterao-thyroid  muscle. 
Thymus  gland. 
Left  vena  innominata. 


Internally, 
Arteria  innominata. 


Xieft   Oommon 

lOarotid    Artery 

Thoracic 

portion. 


Externally  (2  structures). 

Left  pneumogastric  nerve. 
Left  subclavian  artery. 


Behind. 

Trachea. 
OEsophagus. 

Thoracic  duct. 

Within  the  neckj  the  two  common  carotid  arteries  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  that  one  description  will  answer  for  both. 
They  extend  from  behind  the  sterno-calvicular  articulation  of 
either  side,  in  a  direction  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage^  where  each  artery  bifurcates  into 
the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries. 
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PLAN   OF  THE  RELATIONS   OF  THE  COMMON  CARTOID  ARTERV 

IN  THE  NECK, 

InfronL 
Integument. 
Superficial  and  deep  fascia. 

iPlatjrsma. 
Sterno-mastoid. 
Stemo-hyoid. 
Stemo-thyroid. 
^Omo-hyoid. 

( Superior  th3nx>id. 
f  Constant. . .  •]  Middle  thyroid. 
(Anterior  jugular. 


Veins. 


Nerves. 


1  Inconstant.  j[?^ 

iDescendens  noni. 
Communicans  noni. 

Sterno-mastoid  artery. 


Externally, 

Internal  jugular  vein. 
Pneumogastric  nerve. 


Intemalfy. 

Pharynx. 

Larynx. 

Trachea. 

Thyroid  gland. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nenre. 

Inferior  thyroid  aiteiy. 


Behind. 

Cervical  vertebrae. 

(  Rect.  cap.  ant.  major. 
Muscles.  \  Longus  colli. 

(  Scalenus  anticus. 

Nerves     \  Recurrent  laryngeal. 
'     {  Sympathetic. 

Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Within  the  sheath  of  this  vessel  are  enclosed  the  internal  Jugu- 
lar vein  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

The  common  carotid  artery  within  the  neck  is,  at  first,  deeply 
situated  but  becomes  superficial,  near  its  point  of  termination. 
Its  direction  may  be  represented,  upon  the  surface  of  the  neck, 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  to  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone. 
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EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

This  artery  arises  from  a  point  corresponding  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  is  directed  upwards  towards 
an  interval  which  exists  between  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the 
jaw  and  the  external  auditory  meatus,  where  it  divides  into  its 
two  terminal  branches,  viz.y  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary 
arteries.  In  its  course,  which  is  slightly  curved  upon  itself,  it 
presents,  at  its  lower  portion,  a  curve,  the  concavity  of  which 
looks  towards  the  lobule  of  the  ear ;  and,  midway,  between  its 
points  of  origin  and  termination,  it  takes  a  sharp  inclination  back- 
wards into  the  interval  where  it  terminates.  The  point  of  bifur- 
cation of  the  external  carotid  artery  lies  on  a  level  with  the  con- 
dyle of  the  jaw.  In  its  course  through  the  neck  it  gives  oK  eight 
branches  of  varying  sizes,  and  therefore  diminishes  rapidly  in  its 
calibre  as  it  approaches  its  point  of  bifurcation. 

In  the  adult,  this  artery  is  of  nearly  equal  size  with  the  inter- 
nal carotid  although,  in  the  foetus,  it  is  usually  smaller.  It  is 
more  superficially  placed  near  its  point  of  origin  than  at  its  point 
of  termination.  Its  average  length  varies  from  2|  to  3^  inches 
although  it  may  occasionally  reach  a  length  of  four  inches  or  even 
fall  short  of  the  normal  standard. 

PLAN  OF  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

In  front. 

Integument. 

Superficial  and  deep  fascia. 

( Platysma. 
Muscles.       •<  Diagastric. 
( Stylo-hyoid. 

Vein, \^^^}- 

Hypoglossal  nerve. 
Parotid  gland. 

Internally, 

Phaiynx. 
Hyoid  bone. 
Ramus  of  lower  jaw. 
Parotid  gland. 

Bthind, 

Nerves.,  i Glosso-pharyngeal, 
9  bupenor  laryngeal. 

Mu5des..  \  |«y}°-gIo»'»- 

{  btylo-pharyngeui. 

Parotid  gland. 
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A   TABLE  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  EXTERNAL 

CAROTID  ARTERY. 

(Hyoid. 
Stemo-mastoid. 
Supenor  lar3nigeal. 
Cnco>thyroid. 

(Hyoid. 
DoTsalis  linguae. 
Sublingual? 
Raninl. 

(Inferior  palatine. 
Submaxillary. 
SubmentaL 

Muscular. 
Inferior  labiaL 
Inferior  coronary. 
Superior  coronary. 
Lateralis  nasi. 
^  Angular. 


EXTERNAL 
CAROTID 
ARTERY.  ^ 

(8  branches.) 


8 


Facial - 


'  On  the  /ace ^ 


Occipital 


{Muscular. 
Auricular. 
Inferior  meningeal. 
Arteria  princeps  cervicis. 


PO^ERIOK  AUKICULAK.  .  .  j  i^^.j^,'^.'"'*^ 

( Muscular  branches. 
Ascending  pharyngeal.  . 


Temporal ' 


L  Internal  maxillary 


•<  Pharyngeal  branches. 
( Meningeal  branches. 

'  Transverse  facial. 
Anterior  temporal. 
Middle  temporal. 
Posterior  temporal. 
Anterior  auricular. 

(Tympanic, 
Middle  meningeal 
Small  meningeal. 
Inferior  dental. 

f  Deep  temporal. 
Ptrfjgoid    por-    j  Pterygoid. 

tion (4)i  Masseteric. 

(^  Buccal. 

Alveolar. 
Infra-orbital. 
Posterior  palatine. 
Vidian. 

Pterygo-palatine. 
Spheno-palatine, 
(nasal.) 

In  the  preceding  table  are  shown  the  eight  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  artery,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  off.  as 
well  as  the  principal  brajiches  of  each,  most  of  which  are  named 
either  from  the  direction  of  their  course  or  from  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  distributed. 

These  eight  branches  arise  however  from  different  aspects  of 
the  external  carotid  artery  as  is  shown  in  the  following  classifi- 
cation. 


SpJuno-ma  xillary 
portion  ...  (6) 


The  branches 
of  the  Exter- 
nal CAROTID 
ARTERY  are 
iven    off    as 


fc 


oUows : 
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(Superior  thyroid. 
Internal  maxillary. 

{ Occipital. 

From  its  posUrior  aspect (3)  •<  Posterior  auricular. 

(  Temporal. 

.  From  its  posterior  and  internal  aspect. .  (i)  \  Ascending  pharyngeal. 


BRANCHES  OF  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

Of  the  eight  branches  which  are  given  off  from  the  external 
carotid  artery,  some  have  no  special  importance,  save  their 
branches  of  distribution,  which  can  be  easily  acquired  from  the 
tabular  arrangement  which  has  previously  been  given.  It  has 
been  deemed  sufficient  therefore  to  enumerate  only  those  points 
pertaining  to  the  separate  vessels  or  their  branches,  which  pos- 
sess some  surgical  interest. 

SUPERIOR  THYROID  ARTERY. 

This  artery  is  fourth,  in  point  of  size,  of  the  branches  of  the 
external  carotid.  It  arises,  on  the  average,  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  from  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid.  It 
has  four  branches,  three  of  which  are  constant.  The  sterno- 
mastoid  branch  is  often  called  the  descending  cervical  branch. 

The  superior  thyroid  artery  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  the  sterno-mastoid  and  neighboring  muscles,  the  muscles, 
mucous  membrane  and  glands  of  the  larynx,  and  the  upper  and 
outer  surface  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  can  often  be  distinctly  felt 
by  placing  the  finger  upon  the  upper  ^nA  front  portion  of  the  thy- 
roid gland. 

The  cricO'thyroid  branch  is  often  wounded  in  the  operation  of 
laryngotomy,  while  the  sterno-mastoid  branch  possesses  a  surgical 
importance  from  its  relation  to  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid 
artery.  The  superior  laryngeal  branch  has,  in  several  instances, 
caused  fatal  hemorrhage  in  attempts  to  relieve  oedema  glottidis 
by  puncture. 

LINGUAL  ARTERY. 

The  lingual  artery  arises  at  a  point  situated  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  above  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  car- 
otid artery,  and,  in  point  of  size,  is  third  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
external  carotid.  In  every  three  and  a  half  cases,  this  artery, 
however,  arises  by  a  common  trunk  in  connection  with  some  other 
vessel. 
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The  lingual  artery  lies,  at  first,  in  close  relation  to  the  greater 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  to  which  its  direction  is  nearly  parallel, 
and  then  suddenly  ascends  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  direction,  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  where  it  is  again  deflected  and 
passes  in  a  tortuous  course  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue»  under 
the  name  of  the  ranine  artery. 

It  lies  in  relation  with  the  middle  constrictor  muscle,  in  its 
first  portion  ;  but  is  subsequently  crossed  by  the  tendon  of  the 
digastric  muscle  and  also  by  the  stylo-hyoid  and  the  hyoglossus 
muscles.  It  is  separated  from  the  hypo^assal  nerve  by  the  hyo- 
glossus muscle. 

In  the  mouth,  its  ranine  branch  is  extremely  superficial  and  its 
pulsation  can  often  be  detected  by  the  finger. 

The  lingual  artery  is  often  divided,  near  its  point  of  origin,  in 
cases  of  cut-throat  or  it  may  be  involved  in  injuries  to  the  mouth 
or  in  deep  ulcerations  of  the  tongue. 

FACIAL  ARTERY. 

The  facial  artery  arises  most  frequently  at  a  distance  of  about 
one  inch  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  Tt 
is  the  largest  branch  of  the  external  carotid  artery  and  its  course 
may  be  divided,  for  convenience  of  description,  into  a  cervical 
portion  and  a  facial  portion. 

The  cervical  portion  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards, 
beneath  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  in 
which  it  lies  imbedded  in  a  groove. 

The  facial  portion  extends  upward  over  the  body  of  the  jaw, 
crossing  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  masseter  muscle,  and 
ascends  upwards  and  forwards  across  the  cheek  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  ;  it  then  passes  up  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  terminates 
at  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  under  the  name  of  the  angular 
artery. 

This  artery  is  remarkable  for  its  tortuosity^  and  its  pulsations 
can  easily  be  detected  by  the  finger  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  angle  of  the  body  of  the  jaw.  It  is  accompanied,  throughout 
its  entire  course  by  the  facial  vein,  which,  unlike  the  artery  is 
not  tortuous ;  but,  upon  the  face,  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  con- 
siderable interval. 

It  is  crossed,  in  the  face,  by  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve; 
and  the  infra-orbital  nerve  lies  beneath  it. 

The  branches  of  the  facial  are  ten  in  number,  four  of  which 
are  given  off  in  its  cervical  portion,  and  the  remaining  six  upon 
the  face. 
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The  facial  artery,  through  its  numerous  branches,  anastomoses 
with  the  following  vessels. 

1.  The  opposite  facial,  through  the  branches  which  reach  the 

median  line. 

2.  The  internal  maxillary ,  through /<7«r  qf  its  branches,  vis,, 

the  infra-orbital,  the  nasal,  the  inferior  dental,  the 
posterior  palatine. 

3.  The  lingual,  through  its  sublingual  branch. 

4.  The  internal  carotid,  through  its  ophthalmic  branch. 

5.  The  temporal,  through  its  transverse  facial  branch. 

6.  The  ascending  pharyngeal,  in  the  pharynx  and  the  soft 

palate. 

By  means  o{  \.\i^  fourth  of  the  anastomoses  above  mentioned, 
the  internal  and  the  external  carotid  arteries  have  a  free  point  of 
collateral  circulation  ;  while  the  second  group  of  anastomoses  serves 
also  to  establish  a  free  communication  between  the  superficial 
and  the  deep  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery. 

The  facial  artery  is  liable  to  be  the  source  of  serious  hemorrh- 
age in  wounds  of  the  lip  or  in  operations  about  the  mouth  or  lips. 

The  angular  artery  (the  terminal  branch  of  the  facial)  has  a 
point  of  practical  surgical  interest  connected  with  it,  from  its  re- 
lation to  the  lachrymal  sac ;  since  it  passes  through  it  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  orbit,  and,  in  case  of  operation  for  lachrymal 
fistula,  the  sac  should  therefore  be  opened  upon  its  external  por- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  a  wound  to  this  vessel. 

OCCIPITAL  ARTERY. 

The  occipital  artery  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid,  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  facial 
artery.  Its  point  of  origin  corresponds  therefore  nearly  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  digastric  m.tscle. 

This  artery  is  partially  covered,  at  its  point  of  origin,  by  the 
parotid  gland,  and  the  hypo-glossal  nerve  winds  around  it. 

The  course  of  this  vessel  is  long  and  winding,  passing  at  first 
perpendicularly  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  ;  making  a  sharp  turn  opposite  the  atlas ;  passing  in  a 
horizontal  direction  along  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  occiput ; 
and  then  ramifying  beneath  the  integument.  It  is  in  point  of 
size,  usually  the  sixth  of  the  eight  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
artery. 

It  crosses,  in  its  course,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  internal 
Jugular  vein,  the  spinal  accessory  and  pneumogastric  nerves. 
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The  occipital  artery  may  be  felt  at  the  middle  of  a  line  df  awn 
from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone. 

This  artery  gives  off  four  branches^  as  can  be  seen  in  the  table 
of  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  previously  given. 

The  artcria  princeps  cervicis,  the  large  branch  of  .the  occipital 
artery,  possesses  surgical  importance,  since  it  affords  a  source  of 
collateral  circulation  in  case  of  ligature  of  the  common  carotid 
artery. 

The  relation  of  the  occipital  artery  to  the  hypoglossal  nerve^ 
which  winds  around  it,  has  been  explained  as  a  possible  effort  on 
the  part  of  nature  to  protect  this  nerve  from  tension  during  the 
protusion  of  the  tongue ;  since  it  is  forced  to  descend  for  some  dis- 
tance before  becoming  looped  around  the  vessel,  and  thus  is 
afforded  great  latitude  of  motion  and  a  proportionate  ability  to 
endure  strain  from  the  elasticity  of  the  artery,  which  would  be 
absent  were  this  nerve  wound  around  a  bony  prominence. 

POSTERIOR  AURICULAR  ARTERY. 

This  vessel  is  of  ^all  size  and  arises  from  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  external  carotid  artery,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  apex  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  or  at  a  point  about  two 
inches  from  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery. 

It  is  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve,  in  front ;  and  by  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve y  behind,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  junction 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  and  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone. 

The  stylo-mastoid  branch  of  this  artery  bears  a  close  relation 
to  Xht  facial  nerve,  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  where  that  nerve 
escapes. 

The  auricular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  back  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  stylo-hyoid,  the 
sterno-mastoid,  and  the  digastric  muscles. 

This  artery  supplies  several  branches  to  th^  parotid  gland. 

The  posterior  auricular  artery  can  be  often  felt  at  the  apex  of 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

ASCENDING  PHARANGEAL  ARTERY. 

This  artery  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  car- 
otid, at  a  point  situated  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.     It  as- 
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cends  vertically  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  lat- 
eral  wall  of  the  pharynXy  till  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  skull. 

This  artery  gives  off  three  sets  of  branches  of  distribution,  as 
follows : 

1st,  those  distributed   to  muscles  and  nerves,  called  the  ex- 
ternal set,  since  they  are  directed  outwards. 
2nd,  those  distributed  to  the  pharynx,  which  pass  towards  the 

median  line  of  the  body. 
3rd,  those  distributed  to  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  called  the 
vertical  set,  since  they  pass  upwards  to  reach  the  cav- 
ity of  the  cranium. 
The  meningeal  branches  of  this  artery  enter  the  cavity  of  the 
skull  through  the  jugular  foramen,  the  foramen  lacerum  basis 
cranii  and  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen.     They  are  distributed 
to  the  dura  mater. 

TEMPORAL  ARTERY. 

This  artery  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
external  carotid  artery  and  appears  to  be  its  direct  continuation 
upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  skull.  It  arises  slightly  below 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland^  andg  does  not  become  superficial  for  the  first  inch  of  its 
course.  This  artery  may  be  located  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull, 
at  a  distance  of  one  and  a  quarter  inches  behind  the  external  an- 
gular process  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  may  be  compressed  at  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone.     It  gives  off  the  following  branches  : 

Branches  to  the  parotid  gland. 

Branches  to  the  masseter  muscle. 

Branches  to  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

The  transverse  facial  diXiery. 

The  middle  temporal  artery. 

The  anterior  auricular  artery.  • 

The  anterior  temporal  artery. 

The  posterior  temporal  artery. 
The  transverse  facial  branch  runs  forwards  parallel  with  the 
parotid  or  Steno's  duct,  and  between  it  and  the  zygoma. 

There  are  five  temporal  arteries  in  the  body,  four  of  which  in- 
clude the  temporal  artery  and  its  three  temporal  branches,  while 
the  deep  temporal  artery  is  given  off  from  the  internal  maxillary. 

The  temporal  artery  has  been  tied  to  relieve  excessive  vas- 
cular supply  of  the  orbit,  eye,  or  meninges  of  the  brain.     It  is  sel- 
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dom  used  for  bleeding,  although  it  is  very  superficial,. since  the 
temporal  fascia,  from  its  inelasticity,  renders  subsequent  compres- 
sion difficult  and  also  prevents  the  free  escape  of  blood. 

INTERNAL  MAXILLARY  ARTERY. 

This  artery  is  the  deep  terminal  branch  of  the  external  carotid ; 
which,  in  size  if  not  in  direction,  is  a  continuation  of  that  vessel. 

It  pursues  a  winding  course,  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw,  from  its  point  of  origin,  where  it  is  concealed  by  the  parotid 
gland,  till  it  reaches  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  where  it  gives  off 
its  terminal  branches. 

This  artery  is  usually  divided  into  three  portions  for  conve- 
nience of  description,  as  follows : 

1.  The  maxillary  portion. 

2.  The //^^'^(C/V/ portion. 

3.  The  spheno-maxillary  portion. 

The  maxillary  portion  extends  from  its  point  of  origin  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  pterygoid  portion  of  this  vessel  is  defined  by  its  attach- 
ment to  muscles  through  its  muscular  branches ;  although  it  is 
named  from  its  relation  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle ^  on  which 
it  rests. 

The  spheno-maxillary  portion  is  contained  in  the  spheno-max- 
illary fossa,  which  it  enters  through  an  interval  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  At  this  point  the  artery 
lies  in  close  relation  to  Meckel's  ganglion. 

The  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  are  fourteen  in 
number,  four  of  which  are  given  off  in  the  first  portion,  four  in 
the  second  portion  and  six  in  the  third  portion.  The  names  of 
these  branches,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  off,  will  be 
found  in  the  table  of  the  distribution  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  and  its  branches. 

The  tympanic  branch  enters  the  tympanum  through  the  fis- 
sure of  Glaser. 

The  middle  meningeal  branch  enters  the  cranium  through  the 
foramen  spinosum.     Its  branches  are  distributed  as  follows : 

1.  Branches  to  t\iQ  Gasserian  ganglion, 

2.  Petrosal  branch,  which  enters  the  hiatus  fallopii  and  cuxom- 

panies  the  facial  nerve, 

3.  Orbital  branches,  which  anastomose  with  the  vessels  of  the 

orbit. 

4.  Temporal  branches,  which  perforate  the  temporal  bone  and 

join  the  deep  temporal  artery,  in  the  temporal  fossa. 
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The  situation  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  corresponds  to 
a  point  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  skull  situated  one  inch 
and  a  half  behind^  and  one  half  inch  above  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  small  meningeal  branch  enters  the  cranium  through  the 
foramen  ovale. 

The  inferior  dental  branch  enters  the  inferior  dental  canal  ^nd 
is  accompanied  by  a  nerve  of  the  same  name. 

The  four  branches  given  off  in  the  pterygoid  portion  of  the  ves- 
sel are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

The  alveolar  branchy  supplies  the  gums,  some  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  the  antrum. 

The  infra-orbital  branch,  accompanies  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve,  in  its  passage  through  the  infra-orbital  canal. 

The  descending  palatine  branch  enters  the  posterior  palatine 
canal  and  subsequently  supplies  the  hard  palate,  the  gums  and 
the  palatine  glands.  It  can  be  felt  in  the  mouth  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  last  molar  tooth. 

The  vidian  branch  passes  through  the  vidian  canal,  and  sup- 
plies the  Eustachian  tube,  the  pharynx  and  the  tympanum. 

The  pterygo-palatine  branch,  so  called  from  the  canal  through 
which  it  passes,  supplies  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  pharynx. 

The  nasal  or  spheno-palatine  branch,  so  called  from  the  fora- 
men of  that  name  through  which  it  passes,  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  the  antrum  and  the  sphenoidal  and  the 
ethmoidal  cells. 

INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  arises  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
common  carotid  artery,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and,  after  ascending  through  the  neck,  it  passes 
through  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

During  its  passage  through  the  neck,  it  lies  in  front  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  After  its  passage 
through  the  carotid  canal,  it  ascends  along  the  side  of  the  sella 
turcica  and  curves  upwards  by  the  anterior  cUnoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  It  then  pierces  the  dura  mater  and  divides  into 
its  terminal  branches. 

This  vessel  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  abrupt  curves  that 
it  presents  in  the  different  portions  of  its  course.  These  curves 
are  explained  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  offer  a  mechan- 
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ical  obstruction  to  a  rapid  current  of  blood  entering  the  brain, 
since  increased  friction  is  thus  produced  and  danger  of  rupture 
of  the  cerebral  capillaries  from  excessive  hearts  action  is  thus  ob- 
viated. 

This  artery  is  usually  studied  as  to  its  course  and  relations,  by 
dividing  it  into  four  distinct  portions,  ist.  The  cervical partum 
which  includes  all  of  the  artery  below  the  carotid  canaL  2d.  The 
petrous  portion^  including  that  part  of  the  artery  which  lies  within 
the  carotid  canal.  3d.  The  cavernous  portion^  which  includes 
that  part  of  the  artery  lying  in  relation  to  the  cavemoud  sinus, 
and  4th.  The  cerebral  portion^  or  the  balance  of  the  artery  before 
it  divides  into  its  terminal  branches. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  is  distributed  to  the  brain,  and  the 
eye  and  its  appendages.    In  point  of  calibre,  it  equals  that  of  the 
external  carotid  artery. 
Cervical  portion. 

This  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  lies  at  first  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  but  soon  sinks  beneath 
the  parotid  gland,  and  becomes  very  deeply  situated,  as  it  passes 
behind  and  underneath  that  vessel. 

In  its  course,  it  is  separated  from  the  external  carotid  artery 
by  two  muscles^  vis.^  the  stylo-glossus  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus 
muscles ;  and  by  two  nerves^  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  pharyn- 
geal branch  of  the  pneumogastric. 

PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY 

IN  THE  NECK. 

In  front. 

Integument 
Superficial  and  deep  fascia. 

Mnscles..  \  Stylo-glosseus. 

\  Stylo-pharyngeos. 

Nerves      \  Glosso-pharyngeal. 

•  ( Pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pnenmogastric. 


Externally.  fjnimrnMl     OaroA  IniermaUy. 

Internal  jugular  vein.  I     ^^  Artery.      1       Pharynx. 

Pneumogastric  nerve.  V  *    /       TonsiL 


Ascending  phaiyngetl  arteiy. 


BeMind. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major  muscle. 
Sympathetic  ganglion  (upper  cervical). 
Superior  laiyngeal  nerve. 
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Petrous  portion. 

In  this  portion  of  the  artery,  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear  is  in 
the  closest  relation^  being  separated  from  it  only  by  a  thin 
lamella  of  bone,  which  in  a  young  subject  is  cribriform,  and,  in  old 
age,  is  often  nearly  deficient  from  absorption. 

The  artery  is  separated  from  contact  with  the  bony  walls  of 
the  carotid  canal  by  an  investing  tubular  process  of  the  dura 
mater;  but  has  in  direct  contact  with  it  the  carotid  plexus  of 
nerves. 

Cavernous  portion.  ' 

On  reaching  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  after  entering 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the 
cavernous  sinus,  having  first  perforated  a  layer  of  dura  mater, 
which  forms  the  outer  border  of  that  cavity. 

Within  this  sinus  the  following  relations  are  important,  and 
may  be  shown  by  the  following  diagram. 

Internally.  f  \  Externally. 

Internal  camtid  arteiy.  /      Oavemoni      \      y^  cranial  nerve. 

6th  cranial  nerve.  I  Sinoi*  I      4th  cranial  nerve. 

Carotid  plexus  of  nerves.  y  j      Ophthalmic  branch  of  the  5tb 

cranial  nerve. 


Cerebral  portion. 

■  This  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  lies  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  optic  nerve,  having  the  3d  cranial  nerve  (motor  ocuH) 
external  to  it,  and  extends  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvius. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  may  be  wounded  by  deep  pene- 
trating wounds  received  within  the  mouth,  from  stab  wounds  of 
the  neck,  or  from  gun  shot  wounds  or  lacerations,  which  envolve 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  neck.  It  may  also  occasionally  be 
wounded  in  operations  upon  the  tonsil  or  may  participate  in  the 
ulceration  of  severe  attacks  of  supurative  tonsilitis. 

Branches. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  gives  oflF  eight  branches  as  follows : 
one,  in  the  petrous  portion  ;  three,  in  the  cavernous  portion  ;  and 
four,  in  the  cerebral  portion.  The  names  of  these  branches  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 
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A  Table  of  the  Branches  of  the  Internal  Glrotid 

Artery. 


INTERNAL   CAR. 
OTID  ARTEFlY.  I 
(8  branches.) 


'  In peirtms portion  . . .  .(x  branch)..  ^  Tympaaie. 

I  ArteriK  AsoCpCttiilL 
In  cavernous  portion  (3  branches)  s  Anterior  meningeaL 

(  OPHTUALMia 

i Anterior  cerebral. 
Anterior  choroid. 
PklpebraL 


Opthalmic  artery. 
(13  branches). 


Orbitai  bruneku. 


(6) 


ipei 
Lachrymal. 
SnpnMKbitaL 

EthmoldaL  jjjjj^. 

FrontaL 
NasaL 


^  Ocular  hranekn 


(6) 


Muscolar, 


(Saperior. 
**  I  Interior. 


5  Long. 
Short. 
Anterior. 
.  Arteria  centralis  recuue. 


The  tympanic  branch  enters  the  tympanum  through  a  foramen 
of  minute  size  in  the  carotid  canal. 

The  arteria  receptaculi  include  several  branches,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  pituitary  body,  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  the 
walls  of  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  adjacent  dura  mater. 

The  anterior  meningeal  branch  supplies  the  dura  mater  of  the 
frontal  region  of  the  skull.- 

The  OPHTHALMIC  ARTERY  IS  a  large  trunk  which  escapes  from 
the  cavity  of  the  skull,  through  the  optic  foramen^  where  it  lies  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve.  Within  the  orbit  this  vessel 
crosses  the  optic  nerve,  to  reach  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  and 
passes  forwards  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  divides 
into  two  terminal  branches,  the  nasal  and  frontal,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  facial  artery. 

The  branches  of  this  artery  are  twelve  in  number  although 
the  number  is  often  given  as  nine,  by  leaving  out  the  subdivisions 
of  the  ethmoidal,  muscular  and  ciliary  sets.  They  are  divided 
into  two  groups  called,  respectively,  the  orbital  grcfup  and  the  ^- 
ular  group.  The  branches  of  each  of  these  groups  are  shown  in 
the  preceding  table. 

The  lachrymal  branch  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  opthalmic 
artery  and  it  supplies  the  lachrymal  gland  and  conjunctiva  of  the 
upper  eyelid.  It  anastomoses  with  the  deep  temporal,  the  trans- 
verse facial,  the  middle  meningeal,  and  the  palpebral  arteries. 

The  supra-obital  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  passes  through 
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the  supra-orbital  foramen  in  company  with  the  supra-orbital  nerve, 
amd  supplies  the  pericranium,  the  muscles  and  the  integument  of 
the  forehead. 

The  ethmoidal  arteries  are  two  in  number,  which  pass  through 
the  ethmoidal  foramina,  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  They 
supply  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  frontal  sinuses. 

'^\i^  palpebral  arteries  are  two  in  number  and  form  an  arterial 
circle  around  the  free  margin  of  the  eyelids^  and  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  duct. 

The  frontal  artery  supplies  the  pericranium,  muscles,  and  in- 
tegument of  the  frontal  region. 

The  nasal  artery  is  distributed  to  the  root  of  the  nose,  and 
affords  a  free  communication  with  the  nasal  and  angular  branches 
of  the  facial  artery. 

The  short  ciliary  arteries  vary  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number 
and  almost  completely  enclose  the  optic  nerve.  They  enter  the 
back  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  supply  the  choroid  coat  and  the 
ciliary  processes. 

The  long  ciliary  arteries^  two  in  number  also  enter  at  the  back 
part  of  the  eye  and  supply  the  ciliary  ligament.  They  form  two 
arterial  circles,  one  around  the  circumference,  and  the  other 
around  the  free  margin  of  the  iris,  which  are  connected  by  inter- 
mediate branches  of  communication. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  form  an  arterial  circle  around  the 
front  part  of  the  eyeball  near  the  circumference  of  the  cornea. 

The  muscular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  are  two  in 
number  and  supply  the  muscles  of  the  orbit. 

The  arteria  centralis  retina  is  one  of  the  smallest  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic  artery.  It  pierces  the  slieath  and  substance  of  the 
optic  nerve  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  eye-ball,  and 
runs,  embedded  within  it,  until  it  reaches  the  retina,  where  it  is 
distributed.  In  the  foetus,  a  small  branch  of  this  vessel  passes 
directly  through  the  vitreous  humor  within  the  posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  and  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens. 

The  anterior  cerebral  artery  is  contained  in  the  longitudinal 
fissure  of  the  brain.  It  is  connected  to  its  fellow  by  an  artery 
two  lines  in  length,  called  the  anterior  communicating  artery. 
This  is  the  shortest  artery  in  the  body  and  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  circle  of  Willis. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal 
carotid  and  is  a  direct  continuation  of  that  vessel.     It  is  contained 
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in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  where  It  divides  into  three  branches ;  one 
supplying  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain;  a  posterior  supplying 
the  middle  lobe;  and  a  middle  supplying  the  island  of  Reil. 
This  artery  upon  the  left  side  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  em- 
bolic obstruction,  since  the  upward  current  of  blood  finds  a  nearly 
straight  channel  from  the  aortic  arch  to  this  vessel;  the  right  side 
presenting  a  less  direct  channel  on  account  of  the  angle  at  which 
the  innominate  artery  leaves  the  aortic  arch. 

The  posterior  communicating  artery  serves  to  join  the  internal 
carotid  artery  with  the  posterior  cerebral  branch  of  the  basilar 
artery.  This  artery  helps  to  form  the  arterial  circle  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  called  the  circle  of  Willis. 

The  anterior  choroid  artery  is  distributed  to  the  middle  cornu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Circle  of  Willis. 

A  remarkable  anastomosis  exists  between  the  vessels  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  by  which  the  circulation  not  only  of  the  brain 
but  also  of  all  structures  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  head 
and  neck,  to  a  great  extent,  is  equalized;  and  by  which  the  re- 
sults of  any  obliteration  of  one  or  even  two  of  the  larger  vessels 
may  be  speedily  remedied  by  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the 
others. 

This  anastomosis,  which  is  known  as  the  circle  of  Willis,  results 
from  a  series  of  communications  between  the  following  arteries. 

1.  The  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries  are  connected  by  the  an- 

terior communicating  artery, 

2.  The  anterior  cerebral  arteries,  which  assist  in  forming  the 

circle  are  direct  branches  o{  the  internal  carotid  artery 
of  either  side. 

3.  The  internal  carotid  arteries  of  each  side  are  united  to  the 

two  posterior  cerebral  arteries  by  the  posterior  cammuH- 
icating  branches. 

4.  The /fj/cMorc^firo/ arteries  themselves  arise  from  a.sin^ 

trunk,  vis.,  the  basilar  a.Ttsry. 
Thus,  from  before  backwards,  we  perceive  the  anterior  com- 
municating artery,  next  the  tivo  anterior  cerebrals,  next  the  in- 
ternal carotid  trunks,  next  the  two  posterior  communicating 
teries,  next  the  tivo  posterior  cerebral  arteries,   and    finally  the 
basilar  artery,  where  the  last  mentioned  vessels  converge- 
Within  the  space  or  area,  enclosed  by  this  vascular  circle,  may 
be  found  the  following  parts,  in  their  respective  order  from  before 
backwards. 


( 
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THE  CIRCLE  OF  WILUS. 

1.  The  lamina  cinerea. 

2.  The  optic  commissure. 

3.  The  infundibulum. 

4.  The  tuber  cinereum. 

5.  The  corpora  albicantia. 

6.  The  posterior  perforated  space. 


ARTERIAL  SUPPLY  OF  SPECIAL  REGIONS  OF  THE 

HEAD  AND  NECK. 

In  recapitulation  of  the  arteries,  derived  from  the  principal 
vascular  trunks  of  the  head  and  neck,  it  may  be  of  service  to  the 
student  to  present,  in  a  tabulated  form,  the  various  sources  of  vas- 
cular supply  to  special  structures^  which  have  at  times  great  sur- 
gical interest. 

Vascular  Supply  of  the  Meninges  of  the  Brain. 

The  meninges  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  receive  arterial 
blood  from  the  following  sources. 

1.  Anterior  meningeal  dLVt^ry  (branch  of  the  internal  carotid). 

2.  Middle  meningeal  artery  (branch  of  the  internal  maxillary). 

3.  Small  meningeal  artery  (branch  of  the  internal  maxillary). 

4.  Posterior  meningeal  artery  (branch  of  the  vertebral  artery). 

5.  Inferior  meningeal  artery  (branch  of  the  occipital  artery). 

6.  Small  branches,  which  are  not  specially  named  but  which 

are  still  distributed  to  the  meninges.     Among  these 
the  more  important  ones  are, 

Branches  from  the  ascending  pharangeal  arteries. 

Branches  from  the  lachrymal  arteries. 

Branches  from  the  posterior  ethmoidal  arteries. 

Branches  from  the  anterior  ethmoidal  arteries. 

Branches  from  the  vertebral  artery. 
Of  these  branches  the  anterior  meningeal  artery  and  the  men- 
ingeal branches  of  the  two  ethmoidal  and  lachrymal  arteries  sup- 
ply the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull ;  the  middle  and  small  menin- 
geal and  some  branches  of  the  ascending  pharangeal,  which  enter 
the  skull  at  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii,  supply  the  middle 
fossa ;  while  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull  is  supplied  by  the 
posterior  and  inferior  meningeal  arteries,  and  branches  of  the 
ascending  pharangeal,  which  enter  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
through  the  jugular  and  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina. 
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Vascular  Supply  of  the  Pharynx. 

The  pharynx  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  following  vessels. 

1.  Inferior  or  ascending  palatine  artery  (branch  of  the  facial). 

2.  Posterior  or  descending  palatine  artery  (branch  of  the  inter- 

nal maxillary), 

3.  Spheno-palatine  artery  (branch  of  the  internal  maxillary). 

4.  Pterygo-palatine  artery  (branch  of  the  internal  maxilLaxy). 

5.  Ascending pharangcal  {hmnch  of  the  internal  carotid). 

6.  Small  branches  from  the  following  arteries. 

Dorsalis  linguiE  (branch  of  the  lingual). 
Tonsillar  artery  (branch  of  the  facial). 
Vidian  artery  (branch  of  the  internal  maxillary). 


i 


Vascular  Supply  of  the  Tympanum. 

The  tympanum  receives  its  blood  chiefly  /rom  the  following 
sources. 

1.  Thi  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  tnaxillary,  which  enters 

at  the  Glaserian  fissure. 

2.  The  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  which  enters 

through  a  small  foramen  within  the  carotid  canal, 

3.  The  stylo-mastoid artery  [a  hranch  of  the  posterior  auricular), 

which   enters   the   acqueductus  Fallopii    through   the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

4.  The  vidian  artery  (a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary),  which 

passes  through  the  vidian  canal  and  accompanies  the 

large  petrossal  nerve  through  the  hiatus  Fallopii. 
J.  The  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artrry,  which 

enters  at  the  hiatus  Fallopii. 
6.  Branches  from  the  ascending pharangeal  artery,  which  enter 

the  tympanum  along  the  Eustachian  tube. 
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SURGICAL  TRIANGLES  OF  THE   NECK. 

The  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck,  if  examined  collectively, 
are  contained  within  certain  spaces  of  a  triangular  form,  whose 
boundaries  are  defined  by  the  borders  of  certain  muscles,  and 
whose  contents  are  of  great  surgical  interest,  as  the  various  struc- 
tures bearing  relation  to  those  vessels  which  have  already  been 
separately  described,  can  in  this  way  be  studied  from  a  surgical 
standpoint. 

In  each  of  these  various  triangles  important  operations  are 
being  constantly  performed  and  only,  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  contents  and  relations  of  each,  can  such  operations  be 
skilfully  or  safely  executed. 

In  the  chapter  of  this  volume  upon  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
will  be  found  a  diagrammatic  illustration  of  these  triangles  and  sub- 
sequent explanatory  text,  in  which  the  boundaries  and  floor  of 
each  are  given.  It  will  be  needless  therefore  to  repeat  them 
here  since  the  muscular  boundaries  and  the  floor  of  these  triangles 
are  properly  and  best  considered  under  the  head  of  myology. 

Without  entering,  therefore,  into  a  description  of  the  limits 
of  the  various  triangles,  the  gross  contents  of  each  will  first  be 
enumerated,  in  order  to  assist  the  memory  of  students  and  sub- 
sequently the  relations  of  the  more  important  structures  will  be 
given. 

The  INFERIOR  CAROTID  triangle  is  situated  low  down  near 
the  root  of  the  neck  and  anterior  to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
It  is  covered  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  cervical  fascia, 
the  platysma  muscle,  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  the  sterno-thyroid, 
stemo-hyoid  muscles  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  tendon  of 
'■he  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

It  contains  the  following  structures  which  possesses  surgical 
importance. 

(  Common  carotid. 
3  Arteries..  \  Inferior  thyroid. 
(  Vertebral. 

( Internal  jugular. 
3  Veins... .  \  Vertebral. 

(Middle  thyroid, 

{Superficial  is  colli ;  branch  of  cervical  plexus). 
Pneumogastric. 
Descendens  noni ;  (branch  of  hypoglossal  nerve). 
Communicans  noni  ;  (branch  of  cervical  plexus). 
Recurrent  laryngeal ;  (branch  of  pneumogastric). 
Sympathetic. 

(  Trachea. 
3  Organs. .  <  Thyroid  gUnd. 

(  Lower  part  of  larynx. 
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Withm  this  triangle  the  common  carotid  artery  lies  'i^M 
sheath  ;  in  which  are  also  enclosed  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  pnciimogastric  nerve,  the  vein  lying  outside  of  the  artery  and 
the  nerve  between  and  behind  the  artery  and  the  vein. 

In  front  of  and  upon  this  sluath  are  seen  the  filaments  of  the 
descendens  and  communicans  noni  nerves ;  while,  in  front  also,  the 
filaments  of  the  mperficialis  colli  nerve  ramify  between  the  deep 
cervical  fascia  and  the  platysma  muscle,  and  the  middle  thyroid 
vein  frequently  crosses  the  artery. 

Behind  the  sheath  are  seen  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve ;  and  the  vertebral  vein  and  artery  lie 
upon  the  floor  of  the  triangle  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
the  longus  colli  muscles,  below  the  level  of  the  6th  cervical  ver- 
tebra. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  sheath,  the  trachea,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  larynx  and  the  thyroid  gland  can  be  discerned. 

Within  this  triangle  the  common  carotid  is  tied,  if  the  seat 
of  election  be  below  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  SUPERIOR  a;arotid  triangle  is  covered  by  the  integu- 
ment,  the  superficial  cervical  fascia,  the  platysma  muscle  and  the 
deep  cervical  fascia,  and  lies  immediately  above  the  preceding 
triangle  and  anterior  to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

It  contains  the  following  structures: 


r  Intemnl  ja^lar. 

1'  Superior  [hyroid. 
Lingual. 
Facial. 
Occipital. 
Pharyngeal 

Facial  iiranchu  Ccranial). 
Superficialia  colli  {branch  of  cervical  plexus). 
Descendens  noni  (branch  of  ihe  hypoglosial). 
Hypo|Tlossal  (cranial). 

Spinal  accessnry  (cranial). 
Superior  laryngeal  (bra' 
Enlenial  laryngeal  bran 


I 


Within  this  triangle  the  three  larger  vessels  of  the  neck,  fif^  1 
the  common,  external,  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  are  somewhat 
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concealed  from  view  by  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle, 
which  overlaps  them.  The  external  and  internal  carotids  lie, 
side  by  side,  on  a  line  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage^  which  corresponds  to  thpir  point 
of  origin  ;  the  external  carotid  lying  to  the  inner  side. 

Above  this  line  are  seen,  within  this  triangle,  the  first  five 
branches  of  the  external  carotid^  three  of  which  (the  superior  thy- 
roid, lingual,  and  facial  arteries)  pass  forwards  towards  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  neck ;  one  passes  backwards  (the  occipital  artery) ; 
while  the  remaining  one  (the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery)  runs 
upwards  nearly  parallel  with,  and  to  the  inside  of,  the  internal 
carotid  artery. 

The  veinSy  with  the  exception  of  one  (internal  juguiar)  corres- 
pond to  and  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  same  name^  while  the 
internal  jugular  vein  runs  in  connection  with  the  internal  and 
common  carotid  arteries,  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  re- 
ceive the  blood  from  the  other  five  veins  contained  within  this 
triangle. 

The  nerves  contained  within  this  space  are  numerous,  and  of 
great  surgical  importance. 

Upon  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid,  lies  the  descendens 
noni  nerve,  not  having  yet  reached  the  filaments  of  the  communi- 
cans  noni  nerve.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  curves  around  the  occipital 
artery  and  crosses  in  front  of  both  the  carotids. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  lies  behind  the  sheath  of  the  common 
carotid ;  within  this  sheath,  lies  the  pneumogastric  nerve ;  and,  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  larger  vessels,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  runs 
for  a  short  distance,  before  it  pierces  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  branches  of  the  superficialis  colli  ^x\A  facial  nerves  ramify 
underneath  the  platysma  muscle  and  above  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  just  below  the 
hyoid  bone,  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  may  be  perceived,  on  its 
way  to  the  larynx ;  while,  lower  down  and  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  artery,  the  external  laryngeal  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  can  be  detected. 

The  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  which  lies  behind  the  former,  are  also  perceived  on  the 
inner  wall  of  this  space. 

The  SUBMAXILLARY  TRIANGLE  corresponds  to  that  portion  of 
the  neck  lying  immediately  below  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  covered 
by  the  integument,  the  superficial  cervical  fascia,  the  platysma 
muscle,  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 
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This  space  contains  the  following  structures : 

Internal  carotid. 
External  carotid. 
Facial. 
Sub-mental. 
Mylo-hyoid. 
Posterior  auricular. 
Temporal. 
^  Internal  maxillaiy. 


8  Arteries 


7  Veins. . .  ^ 


^  Internal  jugular. 
Facial. 

Parotid  veins. 
Temporal. 
Internal  maxillary. 
TempK>ro  maxillaxy. 
Posterior  auricular. 


r  Facial. 

J  Pneumogastric. 
5  Nerves. .  \  Mylohyoid. 

I  Glosso-pharyngeal. 
[  Superficial  cervical. 

-.  ^1     J        \  Submaxillary  gland, 
a  Glands..  jp^^^^-^glJ^s 

In  the  front  portion  of  this  space,  the  submaxillary  gland 
contains,  embedded  within  a  groove  on  its  surface,  the  facial 
artery  and  vein  ;  and,  beneath  this  gland,  lie  \}i\^  submental  artery 
and  the  mylo-hyoid  artery  and  nerve. 

The  posterior  portion  of  this  triangle  is  separated  from  the 
anterior  portion  by  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament.  Within  this 
portion  of  the  triangle  lies  the  external  carotid  artery,  deeply  im- 
bedded within  the  parotid  gland.  This  vessel  here  lies  in  front 
of,  and  superficial  to,  the  internal  carotid  artery.  In  this  situa- 
tion, xh^  facial  nerve  crosses  the  internal  carotid  and  sends  some 
of  its  filaments  in  company  with  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  to 
ramify  beneath  the  platysma  muscle. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  parotid glayid^  the  external  carotid 
artery  also  gives  off  the  posterior  auricular  branch  and  divides  into 
its  two  terminal  branches,  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary 
vessels. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  is  more  deeply  situated  than  the 
external  carotid  and  is  separated  from  it,  in  this  triangle,  by  the 
stylo-glossus  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles  and  also  by  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve^  the  vein  lying  to  the 
outside  of  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

The  veins  mentioned  in  the  table  of  contents  of  the  sub- 
maxillary triangle  correspond,  in  most  instances,  to  the  arteries 
also  contained,  although  a  few  of  the  superficial  veins  of  this 
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region  receive  special  names  from  their  situation.  As  veins  are 
extremely  liable  to  vary  in  their  situations,  nothing  can  be  posi- 
tively asserted  as  to  their  exact  relations,  save  in  the  case  of  a 
few  special  veins,  as  the  internal  jugular  vein  for  example. 

The  OCCIPITAL  TRIANGLE  is  the  largest  division  of  the  pos- 
terior triangle  of  the  neck.  It  is  covered  by  the  integument,  the 
superficial  fascia,  the  platysma  muscle  and  the  deep  cervical 
fascia. 

Its  contents  may  be  thus  enumerated: 

I  Artery. . .  \  Transversalis  colli. 

3  Veins        \  Transversalis  colli  vein. 

"  "  (  Posterior  external  jugular. 

(  Ascending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 
3  Nerves. .  •<  Spinal  accessory. 

(  Descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Glands         \  ^  chain  of  lymphatics  running  from  the  mastoid 
"  * '  J        process  to  the  root  of  the  neck. 

Within  this  surgical  triangle  these  parts  are  thus  arranged. 

The  artery  runs  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  triangle,  in  a 
direction  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  transverse  cervical  vein  ac- 
companies it. 

The  posterior  external  jugular  vein^  passes  from  above  down- 
wards, between  the  splenius  and  the  trapezius  muscles,  in  a  line 
nearly  parallel  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  till  it  opens  into  the  external  jugular  vein,  at  about  its 
centre. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  directed  obliquely  across  this 
space,  after  escaping  from  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  which  it 
pierces,  till  it  reaches  the  trapezius  muscle,  to  which  some  of  its 
terminal  filaments  are  distributed. 

The  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are  very  superficial  in  their 
situation  and  ramify  subcutaneously  over  the  entire  space. 

The  SUBCLAVIAN  TRIANGLE  is  much  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing triangle  and  lies  between  the  inferior  border  of  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  the  clavicle.  Its  dimensions 
admit  of  variations  in  size,  being  dependent  upon,  i.  The  height 
of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  in  the  neck.  2.  The  extent  of  the  at- 
tachment of  the  trapezius  muscle.  3.  The  extent  of  the  clavicu- 
lar portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  4.  The  position  of 
the  arm,  which,  if  raised,  greatly  diminishes  the  size  of  this  space 
by  altering  the  relative  position  of  the  clavicle  to  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle,  or  if  depressed,  tends  to  increase  its  normal  area. 


5  Veins  . . . 
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This  space  is  covered  by  the  integument,  the  platysma  mus- 
cle and  the  superficial  and  deep  cervical  fascia.  It  contains  the 
following  structures : 

( Subclavian  (3rd  portion). 
3  Arteries.  •< Supra-scapular. 

( Transversalis  colli. 

'Subclavian  (occasionally). 
Supra-scapular. 
Transversalis  colli. 
External  jugular. 

Small  vein  crossing  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  fifom 
the  cephalic  vein. 

{Descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 
Brachial  plexus  (formed  by  5th,  6th,  yih,  Sth  cer- 
vical and  1st  dorsal  nerves). 
The  nerve  to  the  subclavius  muscle. 

Glands. . . .  -{  Lymphatic  glands. 

These  various  structures  are  arranged  within  this  triangle  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  subclavian  artery  lies  just  below  the  level  of  the  clavicle, 
curving  outwards  and  downwards,  from  the  outer  border  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib.  The 
level  of  this  artery  is  often  higher  than  the  normal,  and  may,  in 
extreme  cases,  reach  a  point  one  inch  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  clavicle. 

Occasionally  also  it  passes  in  front  of,  or  pierces  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle,  thus  changing  or  obliterating  the  limits  qf  its 
three  portions. 

The  subclavian  vein  usually  lies  behind  the  clavicle^  and,  for 
that  reason,  is  only  occasionally  seen  in  this  space.  It  may,  how- 
ever, in  extreme  cases,  reach  the  highest  point  at  which  the 
artery  is  ever  perceived,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  it  has  been  known 
to  pass  behind  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  in  connection  with  the 
subclavian  artery. 

The  brachial  plexus  lies  above  the  artery  and  in  close  contact 
with  it.  The  supra-scapular  vessels  run  transversely  along  the 
clavicular  margin  of  this  space,  and  the  transversalis  colli  vessels^ 
traverse  its  upper  angle  in  the  same  direction. 

The  external  jugular  vein  runs  vertically  downwards,  either 
close  to,  or  underneath,  the  outer  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  terminates  in  the  subclavian  vein.  The  transversalis 
colli  and  supra-scapular  veins  often  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the 
subclavian  artery. 


ARTERIES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  arterial  trunk,  which  furnishes  blood  to  the  upper  limb, 
continues  undivided  from  the  commencement  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  at  a  point  corresponding,  on  the  right  side,  to  the  right 
stern o-clavicular  articulation,  and,  on  the  left  side,  at  the  aortic 
arch,  till  the  elbow  is  reached  on  either  side.  This  continuous 
vessel  however  has  been  given  names  in  different  portions  of  its 
course  according  to  the  regions  <tf  the  body  through*  which  it 
passes.  This  division,  however  artificial  it  may  be,  serves  greatly 
to  facilitate  reference  and  to  aid  in  the  description  of  the  vessel. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  vessel  as  far  as  the  outer 
border  of  the  first  rib,  the  name  subclavian  artery  is  applied,  from 
its  position  beneath  the  clavicle ;  from  the  first  rib  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  teres  major  muscle,  which  marks  the  termination 
of  the  axillary  space  posteriorly,  it  is  named  the  axillary  artery; 
and  from  this  point  to  the  bifurcation  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  it 
is  termed  the  brachial  artery. 

THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

In  most  cases,  the  description  of  one  side  serves  for  both ;  but 
this  is  not  true  of  the  subclavian  artery  since  this  vessel  arises, 
on  the  two  sides,  from  different  points,  and  therefore  causes  ex- 
treme  variations  in  the  relations  of  the  first  portion  of  the  course 
of  the  subclavian  artery  of  the  right  and  the  left  side.  It  has 
been  customary  therefore  to  divide  the  subclavian  artery,  of  each 
side,  into  three  distinct  portions,  since  by  so  doing  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  vessel  may  be  greatly  simplified.  These  three  por- 
tions are  indicated  by  the  relation  which  the  vessel  bears  to  the 
scalenus anticus  muscle;  X.ht  first  portion  extending  from  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  subclavian,  on  each  side,  to  the  inner  border  of 
this  muscle ;  the  second  portiony  on  each  side  lying  behind  this 
muscle,  as  the  artery  passes  over  the  first  rib  ;  and  the  third  por- 
tion lying  to  the  outside  of  the  external  border  of  the  same  mus- 
cle and  extending  to  the  point  of  termination  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  first  rib. 

Each  of  these  parts  will  now  be  examined  in  detail.  The  first 
portion-of  the  artery  will  require,  however,  a  separate  description 
for  the  right  and  the  left  side,  since  in  it  alone,  is  there  any  mate- 
rial difference  in  the  anatomical  description  of  the  two  vessels. 
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First  Portion  of  the  Right  Subclavian  Artery. 

The  subclavian  artery  upon  the  right  side  commences  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  innominate,  opposite  to  the  sterna-clavicular 
articulation  of  the  right  side  and  terminates  at  the  inner  border 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle. 

In  this  portion  the  artery  ascends  slightly  above  the  clavicle 
as  a  rule,  although  the  height  of  the  vessel  in  the  neck  varies  in 
different  subjects,  and  lies  in  a  direction  which  points  upwards 
and  outwards,  from  its  seat  of  origin. 

In  this  portion  the  right  si^^clavian  artery  presents  the  follow- 
ing immediate  relation  to  the  important  structures  which 'sur- 
round it. 

PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS    OF  FIRST  PORTION  OF  RIGHT    SUB- 
CLAVIAN ARTERY. 

In  front 

SStemo-mastoid  (davicalar  origin). 
Stemo-hyoid. 
Stemo- thyroid. 


T««  «.5«.         i  Internal  jugular. 
Two  veins...   •{  VertebraL 

(  Pneumogastric 
Three  nerves. .  \  Cardiac. 

(  Phrenic. 


Beneath, 
Pleura. 


Behind, 

T«/.  «A«,Ac  i  Recurrent  laryngeal. 
Two  nerves  j  Sympathetic. 

Longus  colli  muscle. 
Transverse  process  of  7th  cervical  vertebra. 

These  parts  bear  also  to  each  other^  some  special  relations, 
which  are  of  surgical  interest.  The  origins  of  the  stemo-mastoid, 
sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  separate  the  artery  from 
the  superficial  structures,  which  have  first  to  be  divided  in  the 
operation  for  ligation  of  this  portion  of  the  artery.  These  super- 
ficial structures  are  the  integument,  the  superficial  cervical  fascia, 
the  platysma  muscle  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

The  two  large  veins  (internal  jugular  and  vertebral)  and  the 
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three  nerves  (pneumogastric,  phrenic  and  cardiac)  all  cross  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  artery  and  lie  in  close  relation  to  it,  being 
situated  below  the  three  deep  muscles.  The  pleural  covering  of 
the  lung  lies  in  close  relation  to  the  inferior  wall  of  the  artery, 
since  the  apex  of  that  organ  ri^es  high  up  within  the  neck,  and  it 
should  be  avoided  in  attempting  to  pass  a  ligature  in  this  locality. 

The  subclavian  vein  lies  below  the  level  of  the  artery^  and  is 
therefore  not  mentioned  among  the  structures  which  bear  a  direct 
relation  with  it.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  on  this  side,  winds 
around  the  subclavian  artery  and  reaches  the  closest  contact  with 
it  at  its  posterior  surface. 

Behind  the  artery  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  the  longus 
colli  muscle,  and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  7th  cervical  and 
of  the  1st  dorsal  vertebrae,  are  in  close  relation  but  are  still  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  cellular  interval. 

First  Portion  of  the  Left  Subclavian  Artery. 

The  left  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  end  of  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  extends  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle. 

From  the  peculiarity  as  to  its  point  of  origin  it  differs  from 
the  first  portion  of  the  opposite  subclavian  artery  in  its  lengthy 
direction  and  the  structures  to  which  it  bears  immediate  relation. 

It  is  much  longer  than  the  right  subclavian  in  its  first  portion, 
and  instead  of  arching  upwards,  it  ascends  almost  vertically  from 
within  the  chest. 

Commencing  as  it  does  from  the  deepest  portion  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  this  vessel  is,  at  its  origin,  situated  close  to  the  ver- 
tebral column  and  behind  the  left  lung.  The  left  subclavian  pre- 
sents in  this  portion  of  the  artery  the  following  relations. 
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PLAN    OF    THE    RELATIONS    OF    FIRST    PORTION  OF  LEFT    SUB- 

CLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

Infnmi, 

i  Sterno-mastoid. 
Three  muscles..  <  Sterao-hyoid. 

(  Sterno-tnyroid. 

Two  vein..... )}^ft«';j.^-i'M^. 

i  Pneumogastric 
Three  nerres. . .  -J  Phrenic 

( Cardiac 

Left  carotid  artery. 

Long  of  left  side  and  pleora. 


Innner side.  A^  8ubol«Tian\  ^^^*^  '**• 

CEsophagus.  [        Arterr.         I         Pleura  of  left  long. 

Thoracic  dact. 


Behind. 

CEsophagus. 
Thoracic  duct. 
Vertebral  column. 
Longus  colli  muscle. 
Inferior  cervical  ganglion  <^ 
the  sympathetic  system. 

The  pneumogastric,  phrenic  and  cardiac  nerves  lie  almost  par^ 
alUl  with,  and  in  front  of  the  artery.  The  pleura  of  the  left  lung 
invests  it  on  its  anterior  and  lateral  wall  forming  a  depression  in 
which  it  rests.  The  three  muscles  of  the  sternal  region  separate 
it,  as  on  the  opposite  side,  from  the  integument,  the  superficial 
cervical  fascia,  the  platysma  muscle  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

The  artery,  from  its  deep  situation  within  the  chest,  also  gains 
ToXditAons,  posteriorly,  with  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  verte- 
bral column  and  its  longus  colli  muscle,  and  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system ;  while,  to  its  inner 
side,  the  trachea,  oesophagus  and  thoracic  duct  also  bear  an  in- 
timate relation. 

In  order  to  assist  the  memory  of  students  in  the  anatomy  of 
this  artery,  by  the  aid  of  contrast,  the  following  arrangement  of 
these  relations  and  other  points  of  interest,  pertaining  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  of  the  right  and  the  left  side 
may  prove  of  value. 
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Table  of  Contrast. 

Relations  of  the  first  portion  of  the      i      Relations  of  the  first  portion  of  the 

RIGHT  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY.  LKPT  SUBCLAVIAN   ARTERY. 

In  front, 
( Stemo-mastoid    (clavicular 


3  Muscles.  <  Sterno-hyoid.  portion.) 

(  Stemo-thyroid. 


a  Veins 


j  Right  internal  jugular. 
^"^••••(Vei 


'eriebral. 


3  Muscles.  \  The  same  as  on  right  side, 
a  Veins...  \ 


Left  internal  jugular. 
Innominate. 


{  Pneumogastric. 
3  Nerves..  J  Phrenic 
(Cardiac. 


7th  cervical  vertebra, 

a  Nerves     \  Recurrent  laryngeal 
^^^"'"•- J  Sympathetic. 

X  Muscle.  •  \  Longus  colli. 


3  Nerves. .  \  The  same  as  on  the  right  side. 

I  Artery. . .  \  Left  carotid. 
Left  lung  and  pleura. 


Behind. 

Vertebral  column  (dorsal  region). 

Inferior  sympathetic  ganglion  of  the  cer- 
vical region. 

I  Muscle  (same  as  on  right  side). 

CEsophagus. 

Thoracic  duct. 

Other  Relations. 


Right  pleura  lies  beneath  the  artery. 

The  artery  from  its  direction  admits  of  no 
reiatwns  towards  the  median  Hne  of 
the  body. 


Left  pleura  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ar- 
tery, as  well  as  in  front  of  it. 

The  artery  is  related  internally  to  the  fol- 
lowing structures  : 


I.  CEsophagus. 

3.  Tracnea. 

3.  Thoracic  duct 


Length, 


The  right  subclavian  artery  varies  in  the 
length  of  its  first  portion  from  f  to  i^ 
inches. 


The  left  subclavian  artery  varies  in  the 
length  of  its  first  portion  from  i|  to  3 
inches. 


Point  of  Origin, 


The  right  subclavian  commences  behind 
the  right  sternoclavicular  articula- 
tion. 


The  left  subclavian  begins  at  the  left  ex- 
tremity of  the  transferse  portion  of  the 
ctortic  arch. 


SECOND  PORTION  OF  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

The  second  portion  of  each  subclavian  artery  lies  behind  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  is  necessarily  very  short.  It  forms 
the  highest  portion  of  the  arch»  described  by  the  vessel,  and  is 
therefore  the  most  distant  from  the  line  of  the  clavicle.  This 
portion  is  less  deeply  situated  than  the  first  portion  of  the  artery. 
Its  relations  to  contiguous  structures  are  as  follows  : 
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PLAN  OF    THE    RELATIONS  OF    SECOND  PORTION  OF   THE   SUE- 

CLAVIAN  ARTERIES, 

]n  front, 

I  Muscle. .  \  Scalenus  anticus. 
I  Nerve. . .  \  Phrenic. 
I  Vein. . .  •  •{  Subclavian. 


Ahave.  I     BuboIaTUa    \  ^^/^^ 

Brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  I        Artery.         I  Plcnnu 


Bekifui. 

Scalenus  medius  muscle. 

Pleura. 

The  three  structures,  mentioned  as  in  fronts  are  situated  be- 
neath the  superficial  layers  of  the  neck,  viz.^  the  integument,  the 
superficial  cervical  fascia,  the  platysma  muscle  and  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia.  The  phrenic  nerve  and  the  subclavian  vein  lie  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  and  therefore 
do  not  actually  touch  the  artery.  The  vein,  however,  is  nearer 
the  line  of  the  clavicle  than  the  artery  at  this  point. 

Behind  the  artery,  the  scalenus  medius  muscle  is  in  the  closest 
relation  and  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  which  passes  between 
the  same  muscles  as  the  artery,  lies  above  that  vessel  and  situated 
closely  to  it.  Below  the  artery,  the  apex  of  the  lung  and  its 
pleural  covering  lie  in  close  relation. 

THIRD  PORTION  OF  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

The  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  passes,  in  a  direc- 
tion downwards  and  outwards,  from  the  external  border  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle  to  the  lower  border  of  the  ^rst  rib^  where 
it  becomes  the  axillary  artery. 

In  this  part  of  its  course,  the  artery  lies  in  a  small  triangular 
space,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  scalenus  anticus  and 
the  omo-hyoid  muscles,  and  its  base  by  the  clavicle.  It  is  within 
this  triangle  that  the  artery  approaches  nearer  to  the  surface  of 
the  neck  than  in  any  portion  of  its  course,  although  the  artery, 
as  it  approaches  its  termination,  sinks  deeper  and  passes  under 
the  clavicle  and  the  subclavius  muscle. 

Its  relations  within  this  space  will  be  found  tabulated  below. 
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PLiVN  OF    THE    RELATIONS   OF    THIRD    PORTION    OF    THE    SUB- 
CLAVIAN ARTERY. 

In  ffoni. 
Integument. 

Two  fascte. .  \  Superficial  cervical 
{ Deep  cervicaL 

Two  muscles  U'W"!^ 
( Subclavius, 

( External  jugular. 
Three  veins. .  i  Supra-scapular. 

(  Transverse  cervical. 

Supra- scapular  artery. 

Filaments  of  the  cervical  plexus* 

Nerve  to  the  subclavius  muscle. 

The  clavicle. 


Bntchial  plexus.  ^f^;_  pi^  ^b. 

Omo-hyoid  muscle.  — 


Bihind, 

Scalenus  medius  muscle. 

Compression  of  the  subclavian  artery  must  be  performed  at 
its  point  of  crossing  the  first  rib,  and  the  pressure  must  be  directed 
downwards  and  inwards  to  prove  effectual. 

Of  the  numerous  structures,  which  lie  in  front  of  the  artery, 
the  integument,  cervical  fasciae  and  the  platysma  muscle  lie  su- 
perficially  and  the  nerve  filaments  of  the  cervical  plexus  ramify 
subcutaneously.  At  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  external 
jugular  vein  crosses  it,  and  also,  at  about  the  same  point,  the 
supra-scapular  and  the  transverse  cervical  veins^  which  often  form 
a  plexus  in  front  of  the  artery. 

The  subclavian  vein  lies  on  a  plane  below  the  level  of  the 
artery  and  close  behind  the  clavicle. 

The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  lies  above  and  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery.  The  first  rib,  over  which  the  artery  passes  lies 
below  it  and  a  small  nerve  supplying  the  subclavius  muscle  can 
usually  be  perceived  crossing  this  portion  of  the  artery. 

Collateral  Circulation. 

After  direct  communication  between  the  head  and  the  axillary 
artery  is  cut  off,  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  subclavian 
artery,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  arm  is  obtained  by  anastomoses 
between  certain  vessels  carrying  blood  derived  from  the  subclavian 
and  arterial  branches  deriving  their  supply  from  other  sources. 
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These  branches  of  communication  vary  with  the  pout  at 
which  the  h'gature  is  applied  to  the  subciavian  artery. 

Should  the  first  portion  of  that  artery  be  tied,  the  verltbral 
affords  a  direct  blood  supply  to  the  arm  through  the  circle  of 
Willis ;  and  the  princeps  cervicis  (a  branch  of  the  occipital  artery). 
joins  with  the  profunda  cervicis  (a  branch  of  the  superior  inter- 
costal artery).  The  superior  thyroid  (a  branch  of  the  external 
carotid)  also  sends  blood  into  the  inferior  thyroid  {^  branch  of  the 
thyroid  axis) ;  while  the  superior  epigastric  (a  branch  of  the  inter- 
nal mammary  artery)  anastomoses  with  the  deep  epigastric  (a 
branch  of  the  external  iliac  artery). 

The  intercostal  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta  also  anastonuose 
with  the  branch^  of  the  axillary  artery  upon  the  chest  wall, 

If  the  second  portions  be  Hgatcd,  the  direct  blood  supply  is  no 
longer  cut  off  from  the  branches  of  the  subclavian,  viz  ,  the  thy- 
roid axis,  the  internal  mammary,  the  vertebral,  and  the  superior 
intercostal  arteries.  The  collateral  circulation  therefore  gains  in 
the  number  of  points  of  communication,  but  loses  some  of  those 
previously  mentioned.  Thus  the  vertebral  no  longer  becomes  of 
aid,  since  it  arises  internal  to  the  point  of  ligature-  The  infe- 
rior thyroid  no  longer  needs  an  indirect  current  from  the  superior 
thyroid  since  it  receives  a  direct  supply  from  the  subclavian 
artery.  The  internal  mammary  no  longer  needs  to  draw  on  the 
deep  epigastric  for  blood,  since  it  now  has  also  its  normal  supply 
unimpaired. 

The  internal  mammary  artery,  however,  from  its  direct  sup* 
ply,  sends  blood  to  the  empty  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary. 
The  supra-scapular  artery  (a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis)  joins 
with  the  acromio-thoracic  (a  branch  of  the  .axillary).  The  trans- 
versa/is  col/i  {thtough  its  posterior  scapular  branch)  sends  blood 
to  the  subscapular  artery  (a  branch  of  the  axillary) ;  and  the  dori. 
alis  scapulae  branch  of  the  subscapular  artery  anastomoses  with' 
the  subscapular  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis- 

To  recapitulate  then,  as  a  guide  to  memory,  these  various 
points  of  anastomosis  after  ligation  of  the  subclavian  artery  has 
been  performed  we  have  the  following : 
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SUBCLA  VI AN  AR  TER  Y.  ^yg 

A. 

When  the  first  portion  is  tied. 

The  subclavian  artery  receives  blood  from  the  circle  of  Willis  through  the  vertebral 
artery. 

The  subclavian  artery  receives  blood  from  the  carotid  through  the  superior  thyroid 
artery. 

The  subclavian  artery  receives  blood  from  the  carotid  through  the  prittceps  cervicis 

artery. 
The  subclavian  artery  receives  blood  from  the  thoracic  aorta  through  the  posterior  tn- 

tertostals. 
The  subclavian  artery  receives  blood  from  the  extfntal  iliac  through  the  deep  epigastric 

artery. 


B. 

When  the  second  or  third  portions  are  tied. 

The  supra  scapular  (branch  of  thyroid  axis)  anastomoses  with  acromio-thoracic  (branch 

of  axillary). 
The  supm  scapular  (branch  of  thyroid  axis)  anastomoses  with  dorsaHs  scapula  (branch 

of  subscapular). 
Tht  posterior  scapular  {y>xvjich.  of  the  subclavian  or  the  transversalis  colli)  anastomoses 

with  subscapular  (branch  of  axillary). 
The  posterior  scapular  (branch  of  the  subclavian  or  the  transversalis  colli)  anastomoses 

with  dorsalis  scapula  (branch  of  subscapular). 
The  internal  mammary  (branch  of  subclavian)  anastomoses  with  short  thoracic  (branch 

of  subscapular). 
The  internal  mammary  (branch  of  subclavian)  anastomoses  with  long  thoracic  (branch 

of  subscapular). 
Thit  posterior  intertostals  (branch  of  thoracic  aorta)  anastomoses  with  thoracic  branches 

of  the  axillary. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

From  the  subclavian  artery,  four  vessels  spring  as  direct 
branches,  although  there  are  seven  important  arterial  trunks, 
which  directly  and  indirectly  arise  from  this  source,  and  which 
require  description. 

The  following  table  illustrates  not  only  the  four  principal 
trunks  which  arise,  but  also  the  distribution  of  their  various 
branches. 
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A    TABLE    OF    THE     BRANCHES     OF     THE 
CLAVIAN    ARTERY. 


SUBCLAVIAN 
ARTERY. 
(4  branches,) 


fTransvcn 
Basi-  J  Aoleriot  1 

L  L  Poslerior 


cerebellar. 

:cr«belUi. 

MrebnL 


Tbyboid 

(3  branches.) 


r Superior  phrenic. 

I  Pericardiac, 

"*"*  '1  Anterior  inlercostaL 
Prrforatiog. 
Miucula-phrenic. 
I.Superior  cpigaHric 

i  Ascending  cervical. 
CEsophigeal. 
Transvtrsalis       (Sapeificial  cerrical, 
tolU ]FoKCerior  scapular. 


'Infi 


Sttpra  scapular. 


By  some  anatomists,  the  posterior  scapular  artery  is  givei 
a  branch  of  the  3d  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  since  it  arises 
from  that  source  perhaps  as  frequently  as  from  the  transversalis 
colli  artery.  It  will,  however,  be  described  in  this  volume  under 
the  latter  point  of  origin. 

Of  the  four  primary  branches  given  off  by  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, three  arise  from  the  first  portion  of  the  vessel,  vis.,  the 
vertebral,  thyroid  axis  and  internal  mammary,  and  one  from  the 
second  portion  oi  \\ifi  artery,  viz.:  the  superior  intercostal.  Of 
these  four  branches,  the  vertebral  arises  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  vessel;  the  thyroid  axis  from 
the  front  portion ;  the  internal  mammary  from  the  under  or  lower 
aspect  of  the  artery,  but  nearer  to  its  anterior  than  its  posterior 
surface;  and  the  superior  intercostal  branch  from  the  lower  and 
posterior  aspect  of  the  artery,  after  the  subclavian  passes  beneath 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  By  some  anatomists  the  superior 
intercostal  artery  is  given  as  a  branch  of  ihe  first  portion  upon 

:  t^ft  side,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  percentage  of  dissections 

1  verify  this  as  the  point  of  normal  origin. 


VERTEBRAL  ARTERY. 
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The  first  three  branches,  upon  both  sides  of  the  body,  arise 
close  together^  a  space,  varying  usually  from  one-half  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch,  existing  between  the  point  of  origin  of  the  vertebral  and 
the  commencement  of  the  vessel,  upon  the  right  side  ;  while  upon 
the  left  side^  the  distance  from  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sub- 
clavian to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  vertebral  varies,  in  the  larger 
percentage  of  cases,  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  one-eighth 
inches. 

VERTEBRAL    ARTERY. 

The  vertebral  artery  arises,  in  the  average  of  dissections,  at  a 
point  situated  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  border 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  towards  the  median  line,  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  body ;  while  upon  the  left  side,  it  is  almost  invar- 
iably present  at  the  point  of  abrupt  change  in  the  course  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  as  it  arches  over  the  first  rib,  which  however 
corresponds  to  nearly  the  same  relative  point. 

The  left  vertebral  artery  is  usually  the  larger  than  the  right, 
and,  at  its  point  of  origin,  its  axis  lies  more  nearly  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  current  of  blood  than  that  of  the  right  side.  This  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  increased  size  of  the  left  vertebral  artery. 

The  vertebral  artery,  upon  either  side,  ascends  through  a  fora- 
men in  the  transverse  process  of  each  of  the  first  six  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, and  after  pursuing  a  winding  course  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
enters  the  cranium  through  \}^^  foramen  magnum  and  terminates, 
in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  by  uniting  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side  to  form  the  basilar  artery. 

The  vertebral  artery,  previous  to  its  entrance  to  the  skull,  is 
contained  within  a  triangular  space,  which  is  bounded,  internally 
by  the  rectus  capitis  posticus  major  muscle;  externally,  by  the 
obliquus  capitis  superior  ;  and,  below,  by  the  obliquus  capitis  in- 
ferior muscle. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  body,  the  thoracic  duct  passes  in  front 
of  the  vertebral  artery,  on  its  way  to  empty  into  the  subclavian 
vein. 

Within  the  canal,  formed  by  the*  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  vertebral  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  plexus  of  sym- 
pathetic nerves,  and  by  the  vertebral  vein,  which  lies  in  front  of 
the  artery. 

The  cervical  turves,  at  their  escape  from  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  lie  behind  the  vertebral  artery  as  it  ascends  through  the 
bony  canal. 

Within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  as  the  artery  winds  around  the 
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A    TABLE    OF    THE     BRANCHES     OF     THE 
CLAVIAN    ARTERY. 


Inlhewfi.... 

Lalersl  spinal. 
MuscuUrbranchct 

I 

VEETEBkAL. 

(7  branches. 

Posterior  iDenitiEetL 
Anlrr.gr  spinal . 
I'oiicrior  ipinal. 

In.he.W/,./ 

I-     thtikHlt..... 

rTr»nsver»e  branches 
Basi-       Anterior  cerebellar, 
lar.   '   Superior  cerebeilat, 

^  Pt>slerior  cerebral. 
Superior  phrenic 
Mediflslinal. 
Pericardiac 

SUBCLAVI\N    9 

Internal  ma 
(S  brunch 

Sternal. 

ARTERY. 
(4  branches.) 

■*)- 

Anterior  intereoiUd. 

Perforating. 
Muwrulo-p^renit 

3 

Thyroid 

<3  branches.) 

InfrriorlhytBid.- 

cm. 

Ascending  cerricaL 

Laryngeal. 

Tracheal. 

Superficial  cervicaL 

4 

SL-PEBIOR   1ST 

RCOETAL 

Profunda  cerridi. 
Intercostal  branchei. 

By  some  anatomists,  the  posterior  scapular  artery  is  given  as 
a  branch  of  the  3d  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  since  it  arises 
from  that  source  perhaps  as  frequently  as  from  the  transversalis 
colli  artery.     It  will,  however,  be  described  in  this  volume  under  | 
the  latter  point  of  origin. 

Of  the  four  primary  branches  given  off  by  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, three  arise  from   the  first  portion  of   the  vessel,  vis.,  the 
vertebral,  thyroid  axis  and  internal  mammary,  and  one  from  the  I 
second  portion  of  the  artery,  ^<is.:  the  superior  intercostal.     Of  | 
these  four  branches,  the  vertebral  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  1 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  vessel;   the  thyroid  axis  from  \ 
the  front  portion ;  the  internal  mammary  from  the  under  or  lower   ' 
aspect  of  the  artery,  but  nearer  to  its  anterior  than  its  posterior 
surface;  and  the  superior  intercostal  branch  from  the  lower  and 
posterior  aspect  of  the  artery,  after  the  subclavian  passes  beneath 
the  scalenus  amicus  muscle.     By  some  anatomists  the  superior 
intercostal  artery  is  given  as  a  branch  of  the  first  portion  upon 
the  kft  side,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  percentage  of  dissections   1 
will  verify  this  as  the  point  of  normal  origin. 
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The  first  three  branches,  upon  both  sides  of  the  body,  arise 
close  together y  a  space,  varying  usually  from  one-half  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch,  existing  between  the  point  of  origin  of  the  vertebral  and 
the  commencement  of  the  vessel,  upon  the  right  side  ;  while  upon 
the  left  side^  the  distance  from  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sub- 
clavian to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  vertebral  varies,  in  the  larger 
percentage  of  cases,  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  one-eighth 
inches. 

VERTEBRAL    ARTERY. 

The  vertebral  artery  arises,  in  the  average  of  dissections,  at  a 
point  situated  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  border 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  towards  the  median  line,  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  body ;  while  upon  the  left  side,  it  is  almost  invar- 
iably present  at  the  point  of  abrupt  change  in  the  course  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  as  it  arches  over  the  first  rib,  which  however 
corresponds  to  nearly  the  same  relative  point. 

The  left  vertebral  artery  is  usually  the  larger  than  the  right, 
and,  at  its  point  of  origin,  its  axis  lies  more  nearly  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  current  of  blood  than  that  of  the  right  side.  This  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  increased  size  of  the  left  vertebral  artery. 

The  vertebral  artery,  upon  either  side,  ascends  through  di  fora- 
men in  the  transverse  process  of  each  of  the  first  six  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, and  after  pursuing  a  winding  course  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
enters  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  magnum  and  terminates, 
in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  by  uniting  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side  to  form  the  basilar  artery. 

The  vertebral  artery,  previous  to  its  entrance  to  the  skull,  is 
contained  within  a  triangular  space,  which  is  bounded,  internally 
by  the  rectus  capitis  posticus  major  muscle ;  externally,  by  the 
obliquus  capitis  superior ;  and,  below,  by  the  obliquus  capitis  in- 
ferior muscle. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  body,  the  thoracic  duct  passes  in  front 
of  the  vertebral  artery,  on  its  way  to  empty  into  the  subclavian 
vein. 

Within  the  canal,  formed  by  the*  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  vertebral  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  plexus  of  sym^ 
pathetic  nerves,  and  by  the  vertebral  vein,  which  lies  in  front  of 
the  artery. 

The  cervical  nerves,  at  their  escape  from  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  lie  behind  the  vertebral  artery  as  it  ascends  through  the 
bony  canal. 

Within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  as  the  artery  winds  around  the 
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medulla  oblon^ta,  it  is  located  bitwecn  the  hypo-^ssat  nrrvt  \ 
and  the  anterior  branch  of  the  suboccipital  nerve. 

Branches. 

The  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery  are  six  in  number  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  vis.,  those  given  off  within  the  neck 
and  those  given  off  within  the  cranium.  The  branches  comprised 
in  each  set  will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  table  of  the  branches 
of  distribution  of  the  subclavian  artery  on  page  380. 

The  lateral  spinal  branches  enter  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  axis 
through  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

The  muscular  branches,  which  are  given  off  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  atlas,  supply  the  deep  seated  muscles  of  the  cervical  region. 

The  posterior  spinal  branch  arises  from  the  vertebral  artery 
after  its  entrance  to  the  cranium.  It  anastomoses,  through  the 
intervertebral  foramina  with  smal!  cervical  and  dorsal  vessels. 

The  anterior  spinal  branch  unites,  at  the  border  of  the  fora- 
men magnum,  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  com- 
mon trunk. 

"D^e  posterior  meningeal  artery  ramifies  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  bone,  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull. 

The  inferior  cerebellar  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
vertebral  and  arises  from  that  vessel  near  the  pons  varolii.  It 
passes  between  the  hypo-glossal  and  l\\e pneumogastric  nerves.  This 
artery  supplies  blood  to  the  clioroid  plexus  within  the  substance 
of  the  brain. 

BASILAR    ARTERY. 

This  vessel  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  vertebral  arte- 
ries and  is  so-called,  since  it  lies  upon  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone. 

It  extends  from  \.)\g  posterior  to  the  anterior  border  of  the/ow 
varolii. 
Branches. 

This  artery  bifurcates  into  the  two  posterior  cerebral  arteries 
and.  in  its  course,  gives  off  the  anterior  cerebellar,  the  posterior 
cerebellar,  and  transverse  branches. 

One  of  the  transverse  branches  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve 
within  the  auditory  canal,  and  is  called  the  auditory  artery. 

Another  of  the  transverse  branches,  which  is  of  large  si«. 
receives  the  name  of  the  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery. 

The  superior  cerebellar  branch  and  the  posterior  cerebral  artery 
are  separated,  at  their  point  of  origin,  by  the  third  cranial  nerve. 


BRANCHES  OF  THYROID  AXIS. 


THE  THYROID  AXIS. 
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This  large  arterial  trunk  arises  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  at  a  point  slightly  internal  to  the  inner  margin 
of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  Its  average  length  is  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch.  It  divides  into  three  large  trunks  called  as 
follows : 

Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Transversalis  colli  artery. 

Supra-scapular  artery. 

INFERIOR  THYROID  ARTERY. 

This  vessel  passes  beneath  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  (which  encloses  also  the  jugular  vein  and  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerve)  and  in  front  of  the  vertebral  artery,  before  it  reaches 
its  point  of  distribution  within  the  body  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  middle  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  fre- 
quently lies  upon  this  artery,  after  it  has  passed  underneath  the 
carotid  sheath. 

The  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  are  : 
Laryngeal.  OEsophageal. 

Tracheal.  Ascending  cervical. 

H\i^  laryngeal  branch  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  the  muscles  of  that  region. 

The  tracheal  branch  is  distributed  to  the  trachea  and  anast- 
omoses with  the  bronchial  arteries  (branches  of  the  thoracic 
aorta). 

The  oesophageal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  oesophagus. 

The  ascending  cervical  branch  is  irregular  in  its  point  of  origin. 
It  ascends  the  neck  in  close  relation  with  the  phrenic  nerve. 

SUPRA-SCAPULAR   ARTERY. 

This  artery  passes  downwards  and  inwards  from  its  point  of 
origin,  and,  under  protection  of  the  clavicle,  reaches  the  supra- 
scapular fossa.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  phrenic  nerve  and 
passes  between  the  subclavian  artery  and  its  vein.  It  anasto- 
moses in  the  supra-scapular  fossa,  with  the  dorsalis  scapulae  artery 
(a  branch  of  the  subscapular)  and  the  acromial  thoracic  artery 
(a  branch  of  the  axillary).     It  supplies  the  shoulder  joint. 

Its  branches  are  as  follows : 

Muscular.  Supra-acromial. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  adjacent  muscles 
along  its  course. 
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The  supra-acromial  branch  anastomoses,  upon  the  acromion 
process  of  the  scapula,  with  the  acromial  thoracic  branch  of  the 
axillary  artery. 


THE   TRANSVERSALtS    COLLI    ARTERY. 

This  artery  is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  thyroid  axis.  It 
crosses  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  and  the  phrenic  nerve,  passes 
beneath  the  omohyoid  muscle,  pierces  between  the  main 
branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  trapezius  muscle. 

It  gives  off  two  principal  branches  as  follows. 

Superficial  cervical.  Posterior  scapular. 

"Xh^ super ficial ccrvical\>r^n<^  is  distributed  to  muscles,  glands, 
and  the  integument. 

The  posterior  scapular  artery  may  be  either  a  branch  of  the 
transversalis  colli  or  of  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
Some  authorities  report  a  percentage  of  relative  frequency  in 
favor  of  the  latter  point  as  its  normal  seat  of  origin. 

This  vessel  runs  downwards  along  the  posterior  margin  of  tki 
scapula  as  far  as  the  inferior  angle  of  that  bone.  It  supplies  the 
neighboring  muscles  of  the  back  and  anastomoses  with  the  sub- 
scapular, the  supra-scapular  and  the  posterior  branches  0/  tki 
neighboring  intercostal  arteries. 


INTERNAL  MAMMARY  ARTERY. 


This  artery  arises  from  the  anterior  and   lower  part   of  the 
subclavian,  close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
cle.     It  passes  downwards  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  par- 
allel with  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  but  lying   about  one-half  an 
inch  to  the  outer  side  of  it. 

At  its  point  of  origin,  it  is  covered,  tike  the  other  lai 
branches  of  the  subclavian  artery,  by  the  internal  jugular  veil 
This  vessel  also  passes  behind  the  subclavian  vein  and  is  crossed 
in  front,  by  the  phrenic  nerve.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  chest  by 
two  veins  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  course,  but,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  these  veins  unite  to  form  a  single  vein, 

The  internal  mammary  artery  terminates,  at  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  6th  and  7th  ribs,  by  dividing  into  its  two  terminal 
branches. 
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Branches. 

The  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  are  eight  in 
number,  as  follows. 

Comes  nervi  phrenic!.  Anterior  intercostal. 

(Superior  phrenic). 

Pericardiac.  Musculo-phrenic. 

Mediastinal.  Perforating. 

•    Sternal.  Superior  epigastric. 

The  superior  phrenic  branch  accompanies  the  phrenic  nerve  in , 
its  course  through  the  chest;  and,  like  that  nerve,  is  distributed 
to  the  diaphragm. 

The  mediastinal  branches  supply  the  thymus  glands  and  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  pericardic  branches  supply  the  upper  portion  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

The  sterna^  branches  supply  the  triangularis  stemi  muscle,  and 
both  surfaces  of  the  sternum. 

The  anterior  intercostal  branches  are  two  in  number  to  each 
intercostal  space.  They  supply  the  intercostal  and  pectoral  mus- 
cles, and  also  the  mammae  and  the  integument.  They  anasto- 
mose with  the  posterior  intercostal  vessels^  which  are  branches 
of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  musculo-phrenic  branch  is  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  internal  mammary.  It  penetrates  the  diaphragm  at  the  8th 
or  9th  rib,  and  terminates  at  the  last  intercostal  space. 

The  superior  epigastric  artery  is  a  terminal  branch  and  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  internal  mammary  vessel.  It  becomes  super- 
ficial upon  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  at  the  7th  costal  cartilage, 
and  lies  behind  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle.  This 
artery  anastomoses  with  the  deep  epigastric  artery  (a  branch  of  the 
external  iliac)  and  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

SUPERIOR  INTERCOSTAL  ARTERY. 

This  artery  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  near  its  lower  border  and  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle.  Its  course  is  at  first  directed  backwards. 
It  gives  off,  early  in  its  course,  one  important  branch  (the  pro- 
funda cervicis)  whick  anastomoses  with  the  princeps  cervicis  ar- 
tery (a  branch  of  the  occipital)  and  thus  establishes  an  important 
collateral  circulation.  The  main  artery  bends  downwards  and 
backwards  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  ist  rib  and  often  of  the  2d 
rib,  and  terminates  either  in  the  first  or  second  intercostal  space. 
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Opposite  the  neck  of  the  ist  rib,  the  first  dorsal  ganglion  of  tht 
sympathetic  system  lies  upon  the  inner  side  of  this  vessel. 

This  vessel  sends  branches  i.  To  the  first  or  second  intercos- 
tal spaces  (intercostal  branches).  2.  To  the  posterior  spinal  mus- 
cles,  3.  To  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 

The  profunda  cervicis  branch  runs  upwards  in  the  neck,  be- 
tween the  complexus  and  the  semispinalis  colli  muscles,  as   high 
as  the  axis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  arteria  princeps  cer\' 
cis  and   with  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery.     It  supplies  the 
muscles  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  course. 

THE  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 

The  axillary  artery  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  subclavian: 
artery  and  intervenes  between  that  artery,  above,  and  the  brachial 
artery,  below.  It  commences  at  the  latuer  border  0/  the  first  rih 
and  terminates  at  the  l(nver  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres 
major  muscles,  which  mark,  posteriorly,  the  inferior  limit  of  the 
axilla.  In  its  course,  this  artery  passes  through  the  a.\illary  space ; 
and  its  direction  varies  with  the  relative  position  of  the  arm  to 
the  trunk. 

When  the  arm  hangs  freely  by  the  side,  the  artery  describes 
a  curve  whose  concavity  looks  downwards  and  inwards  towards 
the  chest ;  while,  when  the  arm  is  extended  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  body,  this  vessel  is  nearly  straight,  and.  if  the  limb  be  eleva- 
vated  to  a  perpendicular  position,  the  artery  is  rendered  concave 
with  its  concavity  looking  upward. 

This  artery  is  deeply  seated  during  the  upper  portion  of  its 
course,  but  becomes  superficial  near  its  point  of  termination,  and 
most  markedly  so  when  the  arm  is  raised.  At  the  lower  portion 
of  the  axillary  space,  therefore,  pressure  can  be  readily  applied  to 
the  artery  and  its  circulation  easily  controlled.  This  pressure 
should  however  always  be  directed  outwards,  since  the  humerus 
alone  affords  a  resistance  sufficient  to  ensure  compression  of  the 
vessel. 

This  vessel  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  three  disltnet 
portions,  which,  like  the  subdivisions  of  the  subclavian  artery, 
depend  upon  the  relation  of  the  vessel  to  a  muscle,  vis.,  the  he- 
parans minor  muscle. 

The  first  portion  of  the  artery  lies  above  this  muscle ;  the 
second  portion  lies  beneath  it ;  and  the  third  portion  lies  belotit  iL 

These  three  portions  differ  in  their  relations,  and  in  tlicir  sur- 
gical importance.     They  will  therefore  be  considered  separately. 
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RELATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  PORTION  OF  THE  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 

In  front, 

Pectoralis  major  muscle. 

Subclayius  muscle. 

Cephalic  vein. 

Costo-coracoid  membxmne. 


Ouiersidi.  I       ••^miary       \  Inmrside. 

Brachial  plexus.  I         Artery.         I  Axillary  vein. 


Behind. 

xst  intercostal  muscle. 

xst  serration  of  the  serratus  magnus. 

Posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

xst  intercostal  space. 

The  second  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  lies  behind  the  pecto- 
ralis minor  muscle. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PORTION  OF  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 

In  front. 

Muscles...  ^S^^^°"}!»°^?i^'- 
— *^  ]  Pectoralis  mmor. 


Outirside,  [         711  \  Inmrside, 

Outer  cord  of  brachial  plexus.      \       J!tI^!JI«      ]      Axillary  vein. 

Inner  cord  of  brachial  plexus. 


Behind, 

Subcapularis  muscle. 
Posterior  cord  of  brachial  plexus. 

The  third  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  lies  behw  the  pecto- 
ralis minor  muscle. 
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RELATIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  PORTIOlJ  OF  THE  AXILUIRY  ARTERY. 

InfronL 
Pectonlis  major  muftde. 


OtUerside, 

T^       -    i  Median.  /  — --— mj^  \  ilt              ( Ulnar, 

i^crvcs. .  ^  External  cntancous.  I         Artery.  I  werves. .  ^  jm^y^^  cuttneoBi. 

Coraco-brachialis  muscle.  \  a'dportioii.  J            AxilUiy  ▼em. 

Behind. 

( Teres  major. 
Muscles. . .  <  Latissimus  dorsL 
(  Subscapularis. 

_  j  Musculo-spiral. 

werves. . . .  ^  ^  Circumflex. 

These  plans  of  relations  show,  in  detail,  the  following  ana- 
tomical facts  worthy  of  memory. 

1.  The  axillary  vein  lies  internal  to  the  artery  in  each  of  its 

three  portions. 

2.  The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 

first  portion,  surrounds  the  second  portion  with  its 
three  cords,  and  surrounds  the  third  portion  with  its 
terminal  branches. 

3.  The  pec t oralis  major  muscle  covers  the  entire  artery  on  its 

anterior  aspect. 

4.  The  pectoralis  minor  muscle  bears  relation  only  to  the  second 

portion  of  the  vessel. 

5.  The  cephalic  vein^  which   joins  the   axillary  vein  at  the 

level  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  is  in 

relation  only  with  the  first  portion  of  the  axillary 

artery. 

In  the  plan  of  relations  of  each  of  the  three  portions  of  the 

axillary  artery,  the  individual  mention  of  the  integument  and  the 

fascia  which  invests  the  structures  covering  each  and  every  portion 

of  the  vessel,  have  been  omitted;  since  they  must  of  necessity 

be  understood  to  exist  and  since  they  possess  no  special  interest. 

THE  AXILLARY  SPACE. 

The  axilla  or  the  axillary  space^  through  which  the  axillary 
artery  passes,  is  pyramidal  in  form,  its  apex  being  above  and  its 
base  corresponding  to  the  integument  and  fascia  which  binds  the 
arm  to  the  side  of  the  trunk. 
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This  space  is  situated  between  the  arm  and  the  lateral  wall 
of  the  chest,  and  is  covered  in  front  by  the  pectoral  muscles. 
Its  boundaries  are  as  follows : 


( rectoralis  minor. 


Ih  /tont,, . 

( Costo  coracoid  membrane. 

( Teres  major. 
Behind, . . .  -{  3  Muscles.  \  Latissimus  dorsL 

( Subscapularis. 

(  The  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  ribs. 
IfUemalfy,,  \  ^  tli .,.m-«    J  The  first  four  intercostali. 
(  5  ~"*c*"-  ^Serratus  magnus. 

(The  Humerus. 
^"^y-  \.  Muscle..  I  ir^-^fl-'i'^tia. 

The  contents  of  this  space  may  be  enumerated  in  groups, 
before  the  separate  relation  and  position  of  each  structure  is 
considered. 

Contents  of  the  Axillary  Space. 

Superior  thoracic. 
Acromio- thoracic. 

A    •  A^    •                       J  AxUlary  artery  and  its  7  J  Ilj^"^!^*  ^°"«*- 
A.  8  Arteries: -j         branches. ' -<  Thoracica  alans. 


Subscapular. 
External  circumflex. 
Internal  circumflex. 


( Axillary. 


B.  9 Veins: -J Cephalic.  [tioned. 

( 7  Veins  corresponding  to  the  arterial  branches  above  men- 


'  Brachial  plexus  (the  3  oords). 

'^Internal  anterior  thoracic. 


C.  16  Nerves,   counting 
the  3  cords  of  the' 
brachial  plexus.. . . . 


12  branches  of  brachial 
plexus. ....  ...  .  • « 


External  anterior  thoracic. 
Internal  cutaneous. 
External    cutaneous  (musculo- 
cutaneous). 
Ulnar. 
Median. 
Musculo-spiraL 
Circumflex. 
3  Subscapular. 
^Posterior  thoracic  nerve. 


Intercosto-humeral  nerve. 

D.  Glands : •{  Numerous  scattered  lymphatics. 

E.  Abundant  fat  and  areolar  tissue. 

Position  of  the  various  structures. 

The  axillary  artery  and  vein  and  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves 
extend,  in  an  oblique  position,  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  axillary 
space,  from  its  apex  to  its  base,  and  are  placed  much  nearer  to  the 
anterior  wall  than  to  the  posterior. 

The  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  and  almost  en- 
tirely conceals  it. 
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The  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillaiy  artery  and  their  accom- 
panying veins  lie  close  to  the  pectoral  muscles,  which  form  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  space,  and  the  long  thoracic  artery  runs  close 
to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  space,  in  contact  with  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  subscapularis  muscle,  lie  the  subscapular  artery  and 
*qein  ;  and  the  three  subscapular  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  mus- 
cles of  this  locality.  Winding  around  the  lower  border  of  this 
muscle,  the  dorsalis-scapulce  artery  (a  branch  of  the  subscapular) 
and  its  accompanying  vein  can  be  perceived ;  and,  at  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  muscle  near  the  shoulder  joint,  the  posterior  cir- 
cumflex artery  and  vein  and  the  circumflex  nerve  curve  backwards 
towards  the  shoulder. 

Upon  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  of  the  axilla  no  large  vessels 
exist,  but  the  posterior  thoracic  and  the  tntercosto-humeral  nerves 
can  be  here  detected.  The  former  of  these  nerves  supplies  the 
serratus  niagnus  muscle  and  is  often  called  the  "  external  re- 
spiratory nerve  of  Bell,"  since  it  lies  external  to  the  chest  and 
affects  inspiration,  and  was  so  named  by  Bell  in  consequence. 
The  intercosto-humeral  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  second  inter- 
costal nerve  which  crosses  the  axillary  space  and  descends  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  to  join  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous 
nerve. 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  AXILLARY  ARTERY. 

The  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  are  seven  in  number,  two 
of  which  are  given  off  from  the  first  portion  of  the  vessel,  two 
from  the  second  portion,  and  three  from  the  third  portion. 

These  branches  are  as  follows  : 

From  1st  portion (2)  i  Superior  thoracic. 

^  ^      { Acromial  thoracic 

From  2nd  portion. . . .  (2)  j  Jhoracic  longa. 
^  ^  ^  { Thoracic  alans. 

{Subscapular. 
Anterior  circumflex. 
Posterior  circumflex. 
Total,     7 

We  thus  have  four  branches  (those  arising  from  the  first  and 
second  portions  of  the  artery)  which  are  distributed  to  the  mus- 
cles  of  the  external  aspect  of  the  chest ;  one  large  branch  (the 
subscapular)  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder ;  and  two  smaller  ves- 
sels (the  circumflex)  which  supply  the  shoulder  joint  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  arm. 
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The  superior  thoracic  branch  is  small  in  size,  and  arises  either 
from  the  axillary  artery  as  a  direct  branch,  or  from  a  trunk  in 
common  with  the  acromial  thoracic.  Its  seat  of  origin  is  usually 
just  above  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle.  It 
passes  forwards  and  inwards  between  the  pectoral  muscles 
and  is  distributed  to  these  muscles  and  the  wall  of  the  chest. 
It  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery, 
and  the  intercostal  vessels  of  the  first  and  second  intercostal 
spaces. 

The  acromial  thoracic  branch  arises  from  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  axillary  artery,  and  is  a  large  and,  by  far  the  most  con- 
stant branch  of  this  vessel.  It  passes  forwards  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  and  soon  divides  into 
two  sets  of  branches  which  pass  in  opposite  directions,  one  going 
inwards  to  the  chest  wall,  and  the  other  outwards  to  the  acromion 
process  of  the  scapula.  Its  thoracic  branches  supply 'the  serratus 
magnus  and  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  inter- 
nal mammary  and  intercostal  arteries,  and  with  the  thoracic 
branches  of  the  axillary.  The  acromial  branches  may  be  divided 
into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  set.  The  former  pass  upwards 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  acromion  process,  and  there  anasto- 
mose  with  branches  of  the  supra-scapular  and  posterior  circum- 
flex arteries.  The  latter  pass  downwards,  in  company  with  the 
cephalic  vein,  in  the  interval  formed  between  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  deltoid  and  the  substance  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and 
sends  branches  of  nutrition  to  both  of  these  muscles  during  its 
descent. 

The  thoracica  longa  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  pec- 
toralis minor  muscle  in  a  direction  forwards  and  inwards  till  the 
mammary  gland  is  reached.  It  has  been  called  by  some  anato- 
mists the  "  external  mammary  artery  "  from  this  peculiarity  of 
course  and  distribution.  It  sends  branches  to  the  serratus  mag- 
nus and  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  intercostals  and  the  internal  mammary  arteries.  It  sends 
also  branches  to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  axillary  space. 

The  thoracica  alaris  is  often  wanting.  It  is  distributed,  when 
present,  to  the  glands  and  areolar  tissue  of  the  axilla.  Its  place 
is  supplied,  when  the  artery  is  wanting,  by  branches  of  the  sub- 
scapular and  the  acromial  and  long  thoracic  arteries. 

The  SUBSCAPULAR  ARTERY  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  axil- 
lary.  It  arises  from  that  vessel  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
subscapular  muscle,  and  is  the  last  branch  of  the  second  portion 
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of  the  axillary  artery.  It  proceeds  along  the  lower  border 
subscapular  muscle,  in  a  direction  backwards  and  downwards,  and 
gives  off,  midway  in  its  course,  a  large  vessel  the  dorsaiis  scapula 
branch.  From  this  point  it  extends,  considerably  diminished  in 
size,  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  accompanied  by  the  sub- 
scapular  nerve.  This  artery  supplies  the  subscapular,  serratus 
magnus,  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  and  anasto- 
moses directly  with  the  posterior  scapular  branch  of  the  trans- 
versalis  colli  artery. 

The  dorsalis  scapulas  branch  turns  backwards  from  the  sub- 
scapular artery,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  point  of  ori- 
gin of  that  vessel.  It  is  larger  than  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  subscapular.  It  leaves  the  axilla  through  a  triangular  spaet 
bounded,  above,  by  the  teres  minor;  below,  by  the  teres  major; 
and  in  front,  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps. 

Three  sets  of  branches  are  then  given  off"  by  the  dorsalis 
scapula,  one  to  the  subscapular  fossa,  one  to  the  infra-spinous 
fossa  and  one  to  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula. 

The  frst  set  supplies  the  subscapular  muscle  and  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  scapular  and  supra-scapular  vessels.  The 
second  set  (properly  a  continuation  of  the  vessel  itself)  supplies, 
after  winding  around  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  the  con- 
tents of  the  infra-spinous  fossa ;  while  the  third  or  median  branch 
runs  along  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  passing  between  the 
teres  major  and  minor  muscles  and  anastomoses,  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  bone,  with  the  posterior  scapular  artery. 

The  circumfiix  arteries  are  tiie  two  last  branches  of  the  axillary 
artery.  They  arise  from  the  third  portion  of  that  vessel,  below 
the  pectoralis  minor  muscle  close  to  the  commencement  of  the 
brachial  artery,  and  are  called  circumflex  from  the  course  which 
they  take  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  They  arc  distin- 
guished as  anterior  and  posterior  from  the  direction  which  they 
respectively  take  around  the  bone. 

The  posterior  circumflex  artery  is  the  larger  of  the  two  vessels. 
It  passes  backwards  immediately  after  its  origin  and  winds  around 
the  humerus,  lying  in  a  quadrilateral  space  situated  between  the 
bone  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  muscle,  and  bounded  above 
by  the  teres  minor  and  below  by  the  teres  major  muscles.  It  is 
accompanied  by  the  circumflex  nerve.  This  artery  terminate* 
within  the  deltoid  muscle  and  upon  the  shoulder  joint.  It  an- 
astomoses with  the  anterior  circumflex,  the  acromial  thoracic  and 
the  supra-scapular  arteries. 

The  anterior  circumflex  artery  arises  lower  down  than  the  pos- 
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tenor  circumflex  and  is  smaller  in  its  size.  It  passes  outwards 
and  forwards  under  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  inner  head  of 
the  biceps  muscle,  and  thus  reaches  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus.  At  this  point,  it  usually  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  passes  upwards  along  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
muscle  and  is  distributed  to  the  shoulder  joint  and  the  head  of  the 
bone ;'  while  the  other  continues  outwards  in  its  original  direc- 
tion, and,  after  supplying  the  deltoid  muscle,  anastomoses  with 
the  posterior  circumflex  and  the  acromio  thoracic  vessels. 

In  the  accompanying  table  is  represented,  in  a  tabulated  form, 
the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  which  are  given  off"  in  each  of 
its  three  portions^  as  well  as  the  more  important  sub-divisions  of 
each. 

A  Table  of  the  Branches  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 


AxnxARY 

Artery. 

(7  branches.) 


(  Superior  thoracic 
^In  its  ut  porHaH,.(i)  \  i  Acromial  branches. 

(  Acromial  thoracic.     •<  Thoracic  branches. 

(  Humeral  branches. 

iThoracica  longa. 
Thoracica  alaris. 
Subscapular.  •{  Dorsalis  scapulae. 

T    •*   --^^    *-•     /^x  i  Posterior  circumflex. 
In  ito  3rd partum,(i)  \  ^^^^^^^  circumflex. 

Total,    7 

BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

The  brachial  artery  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  axillary 
artery.  It  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendons  of  the 
teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  which  form  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  axillary  space ;  and  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries  at  a  point  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius^  which  is 
situated  about  half  an  inch  below  the  tend  of  the  elbow. 

This  artery  runs  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  and  anterior  aspects 
of  the  arm,  and  its  course  may  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  axillary  space  to  a  point  midway  between 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  inner 
borders  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles ;  and  the  latter 
musclcy  whose  outlines  are  very  distinct  upon  the  arm,  is  used  as 
an  anatomical  guide  to  the  artery. 

Relations. 

In  front  of  this  artery,  the  median  nerve  passes^  at  about  the 
centre  of  its  course ;  since  this  nerve  crosses  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  vessel. 
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BeAind  the  artery,  the  superior  profunda  branch  takes  its  origin 
and  the  musculchspiral  nerve  is  in  intimate  relation. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve 
and  the  basilic  vein  are  in  relation,  for  the  greater  portion  of  its 
course ;  while,  in  its  upper  part^  the  ulnar  nerve  is  in  close  re- 
lation, and,  in  its  lower  part,  the  median  nerve  is  abo  in  close 
contact.  *  • 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  the  humerus  is  in  close  relation, 
as  well  as  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles. 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow^  the  brachial  artery  has  relations  in 
fronts  with  the  median  basilic  vein,  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve  and  the  bicipital  fascia.  Behind  the 
vessel,  the  elbow  joint  and  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  are  per- 
ceived. On  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  pronator  radii  teres 
muscle  and  the  median  nerve  are  present ;  while  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  supinator  longus, 
and  the  musculo-cutaneous  and  the  musculo-spiral  nerves  are 
present. 

The  brachial  artery  can  be  most  effectually  compressed  at 
about  its  centre,  since  it  lies  in  close  relation  to  the  tendon  of  the 
coraco-brachialis  muscle  at  this  point. 

The  relations  of  the  brachial  artery,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
are  frequently  designated,  to  assist  the  memory  of  students,  by 
the  three  letters  T.  A.  N.,  which  represent,  from  without  inwards, 
the  following  parts,  t/i>.,  I.  Tendon  of  biceps.  2.  Artery.  3. 
Median  nerve. 

Branches. 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  artery,  including  the  two  ter- 
minal branches,  are  seven  in  number  as  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

A  Table  of  the  Branches  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 


2 

Brachial  Artery.  ^ 
(7  branches.)         ^^ 


I  Cif/iw^rM/ar  (coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  brachialis  anticus.) 
Nutrient  branch  to  humerus. 
Superior  profunda. 
Inferior  profunda, 
Anastomotica  magna. 
Ulnar.  . 


5 
6 

7 


Radial  \  \  T^nninal  branches. 


The  muscular  branches  are  irregular  in  their  number  and  point 
of  origin,  and  are  distributed  to  the  coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  and 
brachialis  anticus  muscles. 

The  nutrient  artery  supplies  the  humerus  with  blood  and 
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enters  the  nutrient  canal  of  that  bone,  ^^siAn^downwards  towards 
the  elbow  joint. 

The  superior  profunda  branch  accompanies  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  in  the  groove  of  the  same  name.  It  gives  an  articular 
branch  to  the  elbow  joint. 

The  inferior  profunda  branch  bears  a  close  relation  to  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

The  anastomotica  magna  forms  an  arch,  above  the  olecranon 
fossa  of  the  humerus,  with  the  articular  branch  of  the  superior 
profunda  artery. 

The  last  three  branches  of  the  brachial  artery,  by  anastomosis 
with  each  other  and  with  recurrent  branches  from  the  vessels  of 
the  forearm,  afford  nutrition  to  the  elbow  Joint  and  the  investing 
structures. 

If  compression  of  the  brachial  artery  is  required  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  the  force  should  be  directed  upon  the  arterj' 
from  within  outwards  ;  and,  if  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  from 
before  backwards.  The  most  favorable  situation,  however,  is  near 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 

The  lower  part  of  the  brachial  artery ^  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  veins  most  commonly  opened  in  venesection,  is  of 
great  surgical  interest.  The  median  basilic  veiny  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  prominent,  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  brachial 
artery,  and,  in  case  it  should  be  selected  for  the  operation,  that 
portion  of  the  vein  which  is  not  in  contact  with  the  artery,  should 
be  opened. 

RADIAL  ARTERY. 

The  radial  artery  is  the  smallest  of  the  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  brachial  artery,  and  takes  its  origin  at  a  point,  one-half  of 
an  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It  passes  down  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius.  It  then  curves  around  the  outer  side  of 
the  carpus  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  first  interosseous  space  of  the  hand,  where  it 
passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  abductor  indicis  muscle  ;  then 
over  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  passing  beneath  the 
flexor  tendons,  the  lumbricales  muscles  and  the  nerves  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  till  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  5th  metacarpal 
bone,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  communicating  branch  of  the 
ulnar  artery,  and  thus  forms  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  deep  palmar  arch. lies  about  a  finger's  breadth  above  t) 
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level  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  and  in  making  incisions  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  for  pus,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
superficial  palmar  arch  lies  at  about  the  junction  of  the  inferior 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  palm ;  and  that  the  middle  line  of  the 
individual  fingers  is  the  line  of  safety^  below  the  level  of  the  arch, 
since  the  digital  arteries  run  in  the  spaces  between  the  metacar- 
pal bones. 

Relations. 

The  relations  of  this  artery  within  the  forearm  are  principally 
muscular,  except  in  the  middle  third  of  the  artery,  where  the 
radial  nerve  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  radial  artery  is  frequently  ligated  in  cases  of  wounds 
either  of  its  trunk  or  of  some  of  its  branches  or  in  case  of  aneur- 
ism. If  the  artery  should  be  tied  in  its  middle  third  the  radial 
nerve  and  the  veins  which  accompany  the  artery  must  be 
avoided. 

Branches. 

The  radial  artery  gives  ofT  twelve  distinct  branches ;  four  of 
which  are  given  off  in  the  forearm  ;  four  at  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
and  four  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  following  table  gives  the 
names  and  location  of  these  various  branches. 

A  Table  of  the  Branches  of  the  Radial  Artery. 

(Radial  recurrent. 
Superficialis  volse. 

'  Posterior  carpal,     i  3r^  dorsal  interosseous. 
'^         \  4th  dorsal  interosseous. 
Ki  biukoi  wrist  {/()<  Metacarpal — or  2nd  dorsal  interosseus* 

Dorsalis  pollicis.     ( Correspond  to  a  ist  dor- 
^  Dorsalis  indicis.      (     sal  interosseous. 

iPrinceps  pollicis.     ( Correspond  to  a  ist  pat 
Radialis  indicis.      (     mar  interosseous. 
Perforating — (3  in  number). 
Deep  palmar  interossei^3  or  4  in  numberX 
Total,  12 

The  recurrent  branch  of  the  radial  anastomoses  with  the  supe- 
rior profunda  and  the  interosseous  recurrent  arteries. 

The  muscular  branches  of  the  radial  artery  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  anterior  carpal  branch  passes  beneath  the  deep  flexor 
tendons,  and,  with  the  anterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery, 
forms  an  anastomosis,  which  gives  off  branches  to  the  articulations 
of  the  carpus. 


Radial  Artery. 
(12  branches.) 
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The  superficialis  vola  branch  completes,  by  its  junction  with 
the  main  trunk  of  the  ulnar  artery,  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

The  posterior  carpal  branchy  by  anastomosing  with  the  poste- 
rior carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  forms  the  posterior  carpal 
arch^  beneath  the.  extensor  tendons  of  the  forearm.  This  arch 
gfives  off  dorsal  interosseous  branches  to  the  third  and  fourth  spaces 
of  the  hand,  which  anastomose  with  the  perforating  branches 
of  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  metacarpal  branch  corresponds  to  the  dorsal  interosseous 
artery  of  the  second  space.  It  arises  beneath  the  extensor  ten- 
dons of  the  thumb. 

The  dorsalis  indicts  and  the  dorsalis  pollicis,  correspond  to- 
gether, to  a  first  dorsal  interosseous  artery,  supplying  the  back 
of  the  thumb  and  the  outer  side  of  the  back  of  the  index  finger. 

The  princeps  pollicis  and  the  radialis  indicis  corresponds  to- 
gether, to  a  first  palmar  interosseous  artery,  supplying  both  sides 
of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb  and  the  outer  side  of  the  front 
part  of  the  index  finger. 

The  perforating  branches  of  the  radial  artery  are  three  in  num- 
ber and  pass  through  the  three  inner  interosseous  spaces  to  an- 
astomose with  the  corresponding  dorsal  interosseous  arteries. 

The  deep  palmar  interosseous  branches  of  the  radial  artery  are 
usually  three  or  four  in  number.  They  descend  in  front  of  the 
interosseous  spaces,  and,  at  the  base  of  the  fingers,  join  with  the 
superficial  palmar  interosseous  branches  from  the  superficial  pal- 
mar arch,  and  then  bifurcate  to  form  digital  branches  to  three  and 
a  half  fingers  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hand. 

ULNAR  ARTERY. 

The  ulnar  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  bifurcation  of  the 
brachial  artery,  and  arises,  like  the  radial  artery,  from  a  point 
opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius  or  half  an  inch  below  the  bend  of 
the  elbow. 

This  artery  is  deeply  situated,  till  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  forearm,  where  it  becomes  superficial  and  en- 
ters into  close  relation  with  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  crosses  the  ante- 
rior annular  ligam^ent  of  the  wrist,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pisi- 
form bone  and  slightly  in  front  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  From  this 
point  the  ulnar  artery  crosses  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in  front  of 
the  flexor  tendons  and  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  median  an  i 
ulnar  nerves,  and,  by  joining  with  the  superficialis  voice  branch  of 
the  radial^  it  forms  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 
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The  superficial  palmar  arch  lies  on  a  level  with  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  thumbs  if  abducted^  and  a  finger's  breadth  below  the 
deep  palmar  arch. 

Branches. 

The  ulnar  artery  gives  off  seven  branches  as  follows :  In  the 
forearm,  three  branches ;  at  the  wrist,  two  branches ;  in  the 
hand,  two  branches. 

The  following  table  gives  the  name  and  situation  of  each  of 
these  seven  branches. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ULNAR 

ARTERY. 

r  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
I  Posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
'  In  the  forearm,  (3)  -(  (An  tenor. 

I  Interosseous.  \  p^^erior. .  \  R^™"^  ^ 
(^  (  (      terosseous. 


Ulnar  Artery. 
(7  branches.) 


At  the  vnist.    (a)  \  ^"'f"?'  carpal 

^  '  \  Posterior  carpaL 


( Deep  or  communicating  branch. 
^  In  the  hand,    (2)  \  Digital  (superficial  palmar  interos5ei)-Hisiial- 

—  (       ly  four  in  number. 
Total,    7 

• 

The  anterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  ulnar  is  small,  and 
passes  between  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  the  branchialis  anti- 
cus  muscle,  on  its  way  to  the  elbow  joint. 

The  posterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  is  larger  in 
size  than  the  preceding  branch,  and  passes  beneath  the  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscles,  on  its  way 
to  the  elbow  joint. 

The  interosseous  branch  is  one  inch  in  length  and  divides,  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  into  two  trunks 
called  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries. 

The  anterior  ifiterosseous  artery  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
corresponding  branch  of  the  median  nerve,  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane. 
The  posterior  interosseous  artery  gives  off  an  interosseous  re* 
current  branch,  which  ascends  to  the  elbow  joint ;  and 
the  main  artery  joins  Wi^  posterior  carpal  arch^  formed 
by  the  posterior  carpal  branches  *of  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries  are  given  off 
from  the  main  trunk  of  the  interosseous  artery  at  a  point  situa- 
ted about  two  inches  below  the  elbow  joint ;  so  that  in  amputation 
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of  the  forearm,  made  in  the  region  of  four  inches  below  the  jointi 
four  arteries  of  medium  calibre  would  require  a  ligature. 

The  anterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  joins,  beneath  the 
deep  flexor  tendons,  the  same  branch  of  the  radial  artery. 

The  posterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  helps  to  form 
the  posterior  carpal  arch  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the 
forearm. 

The  communicating  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  by  its  junction 
with  the  main  trunk  of  the  radial  artery,  completes  the  deep  pal- 
mar arch. 

The  superficial  palmar  interosseous  branches^  called  also  digital 
branches,  are  usually  four  in  number,  and  join  with  the  deep  pal- 
mar interosseous  branches  which  arise  from  the  deep  palmar  arch. 
The  trunks  so  formed  divide,  at  the  clefts  between  the  fingers,  to 
form  digital  branches  to  three  and  a  half  fingers  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  hand. 


ARTERIES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 
THORACIC    AORTA. 

The  aorta,  at  the  termination  of  the  descending  portion  of  the 
arch,  descends  through  the  posterior  mediastinum  of  the  chest, 
curving  slightly  forwards  and  towards  the  right  side,  and  passing 
through  the  aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  situated  in  front  of 
the  1 2th  dorsal  vertebra,  it  becomes  the  abdominal  aorta. 

The  so-called  thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta  exclusive  of  the 
arch  which  is  properly  a  part  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  may  then  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  lower  border  of  the  4th  dorsal  vertebra  to 
the  1 2th  dorsal  vertebra. 

Relations. 

The  dorsal  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta  has  the  following  re- 
lations, within  the  thorax. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  THORARIC  AORTA, 

In  front. 

Left  pulmonary  arteiy. 

Left  bronchos. 

Pericardium. 

CEsopliagus— (in  lower  portion). 


RiglU  stde» 

CEsophagus  (above). 
Vena  azygos  major. 
Thoracic  duct. 


Leftside. 

Pleura. 
Left  lung. 
CEsqphagns  (bdow). 


Behind. 

Vertebral  column. 
Vena  azygos  minor. 

'  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  cesophagus  bears  a  triple  relation 
to  this  vessel,  being  situated  in  front,  and  on  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  the  artery.  This  seeming  contradiction  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  cesophagus  constantly  alters  its  relation  to  the  thoracic 
aorta,  on  account  of  the  curve  taken  by  that  vessel  in  its  descent 
through  the  chest.  « 

Branches. 

In  the  following  table  are  enumerated  the^z;^  sets  of  branches 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  their  points  of  distribution. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  THORACIC 

AORTA. 


THORACIC 

AORTA. 

(5  sets  of 

branches). 


Right  bronchial. 
Left  bronchial. 


Pericardiac  (irregular  in  number  and  location). 

Bronchial.  (2)  \ 

(Esophageal  (four  or  five  in  number). 
Posterior  mediastinal  (several  small  branches). 

Aortic     Intercos-  i  Anterior  branch.  |  i"^^™ 

tals  (lo  on  each  \  /  *,        , 

side).  (  ( Muscular  branches. 

Posterior  branch.  \  Spinal    branches  to 

(      spinal  cord. 


f>erior  costaL 
ierior  costal. 


The  pericardiac  branches  are  small  and  irregular  in  their  origin 
and  number.     They  are  distributed  to  the  pericardium. 

The  bronchial  arteries  are  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and 
vary  in  number,  size,  and  origin.  That  of  the  right  side  arises 
from  the  first  aortic  intercostal;  or,  by  a  common  trunk  with  tki 
left  bronchial,  from  the  front  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Those  of  the 
left  side,  usually  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  one 
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a  little  lower  than  the  other.  Each  vessel  is  directed  to  the  back 
part  of  the  ccMTCspcmdiog  brtmckms^  along  which  they  nin»  divid- 
ing and  subdividing,  upon  the  bronchial  tubes ;  and  supplying 
thenipthe  ceHuiar  tissue  of  the  kings,  the  bronchial  glands,  and 
the  oesophagus. 

The  ctso^kageal  branches  are  iisuaUy  fpmr  or  five  in  number  and 
are  given  off  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  aorta. 

The  posterunr  mediastinal  iremckes  are  distributed  to  the 
glands  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastinum. 

The  aarHe  miercasial  arteries  are  usually  ten  in  number  n^n 
each  side  and  are  given  off  from  the  back  of  the  aorta.  Each  in* 
tercostal  artery  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 

The  anterior  branch  or  proper  intercostal  branch  divides  be- 
tween the  two  intercostal  muscles  into  branches,  which  supply 
the  ribs. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  branch  divides  into  spinal  branches, 
which  enter  the  intervertebral  foramina  and  are  distributed  to 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes ;  and  mnscular  branches  which 
are  distributed  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back. 

ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

The  abdominal  aorta  extends  from  the  aortic  opening,  In  front 
of  the  1 2th  dorsal  vertebra,  to  the  body  of  the  4th  lumbar  verte- 
bra, where  it  bifurcates  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 

In  its  course,  it  curves  slightly  backwards  and  towards  the  left 
side.  Its  greatest  convexity  corresponds  to  the  3d  lumbar  verte- 
bra.    It  is  about  four  inches  in  length. 
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of  the  axillary  artery.  It  proceeds  along  the  lower  border'^ 
subscapular  muscle,  in  a  direction  backwards  and  downwards,  and 
gives  off,  midway  in  its  course,  a  large  vessel  the  dorsalis  scapula 
branch.  From  this  point  It  extends,  considerably  diminished  in 
size,  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  accompanied  by  the 
scapular  nerve.  This  artery  supplies  the  subscapular,  serratus 
magnus,  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  and  anasto< 
moses  directly  with  the  posterior  scapular  branch  of  the  trans- 
versaiis  colli  artery. 

The  dorsaiis  scapulce  branch  turns  backwards  from  the  sub- 
scapular artery,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  point  of  ori- 
gin of  that  vessel.  It  is  larger  than  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  subscapular.  It  leaves  the  axilla  through  a  triangular  space 
bounded,  above,  by  the  teres  minor;  below,  by  the  teres  major; 
and  in  front,  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps. 

Three  sets  of  branches  are  then  given  off  by  the  dorsaiis 
scapulas,  one  to  the  subscapular  fossa,  one  to  the  infra-spinoui 
fossa  and  one  to  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula. 

The  first  set  supplies  the  subscapular  muscle  and  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  scapular  and  supra-scapular  vessels.  The 
second  set  (properly  a  continuation  of  the  vessel  itself)  supplies. 
after  winding  around  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  the  con- 
tents of  the  infra-spinous  fossa ;  while  the  third  or  median  branch 
runs  along  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula,  passing  between  the 
teres  major  and  minor  muscles  and  anastomoses,  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  bone,  with  the  posterior  scapular  artery. 

The  circumjlex  arteries  UTt  the  two  last  branches  of  the  axillary 
artery.  They  arise  from  the  third  portion  of  that  vessel,  belo* 
the  pectoralis  minor  muscle  close  to  the  commencement  of  the 
brachial  artery,  and  are  called  circumflex  from  the  course  which 
they  take  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  They  are  distin- 
guished as  anterior  and  posterior  from  the  direction  which  they 
respectively  take  around  the  bone. 

The  posterior  circumflex  artery  is  the  larger  of  the  two  vessels. 
It  passes  backwards  immediately  after  its  origin  and  winds  around 
the  humerus,  lying  in  a  quadrilateral  space  situated  between  the 
bone  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  muscle,  and  bounded  above 
by  the  teres  minor  and  below  by  the  teres  major  muscles.  It  is 
accompanied  by  the  circumflex  nerve.  This  artery  terminates 
within  the  deltoid  muscle  and  upon  the  shoulder  joint.  It  an- 
astomoses with  the  anterior  circumflex,  the  acromial  thoracic  and 
the  supra-scapular  arteries. 

The  anterior  circumflex  artery  arises  lower  down  t 
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tenor  circumflex  and  is  smaller  in  its  size.  It  passes  outwards 
and  forwards  under  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  inner  head  of 
the  biceps  muscle,  and  thus  reaches  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus.  At  this  point,  it  usually  divides  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  passes  upwards  along  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
muscle  and  is  distributed  to  the  shoulder  Joint  and  the  head  of  the 
bone '/  while  the  other  continues  outwards  in  its  original  direc- 
tion, and,  after  supplying  the  deltoid  muscle,  anastomoses  with 
the  posterior  circumflex  and  the  acromio  thoracic  vessels. 

In  the  accompanying  table  is  represented,  in  a  tabulated  form, 
the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  which  are  given  ofl*  in  each  of 
its  three  portions^  as  well  as  the  mare  important  sub-divisions  of 
each. 

A  Table  of  the  Branches  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 


Axillary 

Artbry. 

(7  branches.) 


(  Superior  thoracic 
'In  its  ut  portioH,.(2)  \  i  Acromial  branches. 

(  Acromial  thoracic.     •]  Thoracic  branches. 

(  Humeral  branches. 

iThoracica  longa. 
Thoracica  alaris. 
Subscapular.  •{  Dorsalis  scapulae. 

T    •*-  --V  ^^*.'^  /«\  S  Posterior  circumflex. 
In  lU  ydfcrtum.(2)  j  ^^^^^^  circumflex. 

Total,    7 


BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

The  brachial  artery  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  axillary 
artery.  It  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendons  of  the 
teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  which  form  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  axillary  space ;  and  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries  at  a  point  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius^  which  is 
situated  about  half  an  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

This  artery  runs  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  and  anterior  aspects 
of  the  arm,  and  its  course  may  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  axillary  space  to  a  point  midway  between 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  inner 
borders  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles ;  and  the  latter 
muscle,  whose  outlines  are  very  distinct  upon  the  arm,  is  used  as 
an  anatomical  guide  to  the  artery. 

Relations. 

In  front  of  this  artery,  the  median  nerve  passes^  at  about  the 
centre  of  its  course ;  since  this  nerve  crosses  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  vessel. 
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Sekind  the  artery,  the  superior  profunda  branch  takes  its  origin 
and  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  in  intimate  relation. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve 
and  the  basilic  vein  are  in  relation,  for  the  greater  portion  of  its 
course;  while,  in  its  upper  part^  the  ulnar  nerve  is  in  close  re- 
lation, and,  in  its  lower  part,  the  median  nerve  is  also  in  close 
contact.  '  ♦ 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  the  humerus  is  in  close  relation^ 
as  well  as  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  muscles. 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow^  the  brachial  artery  has  relations  in 
fronts  with  the  median  basilic  vein,  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
internal  cutaneous  nerve  and  the  bicipital  fascia.  Behind  the 
vessel,  the  elbow  joint  and  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle  are  per- 
ceived. On  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  pronator  radii  teres 
muscle  and  the  median  nerve  are  present ;  while  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  supinator  longus, 
and  the  musculo-cutaneous  and  the  musculo-spiral  nerves  are 
present. 

The  brachial  artery  can  be  most  effectually  compressed  at 
about  its  centrcy  since  it  lies  in  close  relation  to  the  tendon  of  the 
coraco-brachialis  muscle  at  this  point. 

The  relations  of  the  brachial  artery,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
are  frequently  designated,  to  assist  the  memory  of  students,  by 
the  three  letters  T.  A.  N.,  which  represent,  from  without  inwards, 
the  following  parts,  viz.,  i.  Tendon  of  biceps.  2.  Artery.  3. 
Median  nerve. 

Branches. 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  artery,  including  the  two  ter- 
minal branches,  are  seven  in  number  as  enumerated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

A  Table  of  the  Branches  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 


2 

Brachial  Artery.  ^ 
(7  branches.)         ^ 


I  I' i^f^rf//ar  (coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  brachialis  anticas.) 
Nutrient  branch  to  humerus. 
Superior  profunda* 
Inferior  profunda, 
Anastomotica  magna. 
Ulnar.  . 


5 
6 


7  (^Radial 


'  \  Terminal  branches. 


The  muscular  branches  are  irregular  in  their  number  and  point 
of  origin,  and  are  distributed  to  the  coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  and 
brachialis  anticus  muscles. 

The  nutrient  artery  supplies  the  humerus  with  blood  and 
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enters  the  nutrient  canal  of  that  bone,  passing  downwards  towards 
the  elbow  joint. 

The  superior  profunda  branch  accompanies  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  in  the  groove  of  the  same  name.  It  gives  an  articular 
branch  to  the  elbow  joint. 

The  inferior  profunda  branch  bears  a  close  relation  to  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

The  anastomotica  magna  forms  an  arch,  above  the  olecranon 
fossa  of  the  humerus,  with  the  articular  branch  of  the  superior 
profunda  artery. 

The  last  three  branches  of  the  brachial  artery,  by  anastomosis 
with  each  other  and  with  recurrent  branches  from  the  vessels  of 
the  forearm,  afford  nutrition  to  the  elbow  joint  and  the  investing 
structures. 

If  compression  of  the  brachial  artery  is  required  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  the  force  should  be  directed  upon  the  artery 
from  within  outwards  ;  and,  if  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  from 
before  backwards.  The  most  favorable  situation,  however,  is  near 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 

The  lower  part  of  the  brachial  artery^  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  veins  most  commonly  opened  in  venesection,  is  of 
great  surgical  interest.  The  median  basilic  vein^  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  prominent,  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  brachial 
artery,  and,  in  case  it  should  be  selected  for  the  operation,  that 
portion  of  the  vein  which  is  not  in  contact  with  the  artery,  should 
be  opened. 

RADIAL  ARTERY. 

The  radial  artery  is  the  smallest  of  the  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  brachial  artery,  and  takes  its  origin  at  a  point,  one-half  of 
an  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It  passes  down  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius.  It  then  curves  around  the  outer  side  of 
the  carpus  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  first  interosseous  space  of  the  hand,  where  it 
passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  abductor  indicis  muscle  ;  then 
over  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  passing  beneath  the 
flexor  tendons,  the  lumbricales  muscles  and  the  nerves  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  till  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  5th  metacarpal 
bone,  where  it  inosculates  with  the  communicating  branch  of  the 
ulnar  artery,  and  thus  forms  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  deep  palmar  arch. lies  about  a  finger* s  breadth  above  the 
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level  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  and  in  making  incisions 
the  palm  of  the  hand  for  pus,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  ti 
superficial  palmar  arch  lies  at  about  the  junction  of  the  inft 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  palm  ;  and  that  the  miiidU  line  of  the 
individual  fingers  is  the  line  of  safety,  below  the  level  of  the  arch, 
since  the  digital  arteries  run  in  the  spaces  between  the  mctacar* 
pal  bones. 

Relations. 

The  relations  of  this  artery  within  the  forearm  are  principal!/ 
muscular,  except  in  the  middle  third  of  the  artery,  where  the 
radial  nerve  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  radial  artery  is  frequently  ligated  in  cases  of  wounds 
either  of  its  trunk  or  of  some  of  its  branches  or  in  case  of  ancur* 
ism.  If  the  artery  should  be  tied  in  its  middle  third  the  radial 
nerve  and  the  veins  which  accompany  the  artery  must  be 
avoided. 

Branches. 

The  radial  artery  gives  off"  /wc/zr  distinct  branches;  four  of 
which  are  given  oiif  in  the  forearm  ;  four  at  the  back  of  the  wrist, 
and  four  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  following  table  gives  the 
names  and  location  of  these  various  branches. 


A  Table  of  the  Branches  of  the  Radial  Arterv. 


In  the /an- 


«.{4){ 


RadiKl 

Muscular  branches. 
Anicrior  carpal. 
I,  Superficl&lis  voloe. 

fpo,lm«crp.l,     jSrt '!'"•■;  ,ta>l™™». 

J  '^  r4lh  (lortal  mlrroBC 

AlifltiofwnV/(4)-<  Metacarpal— or  and  dorsal  inlcrrKScna, 
Dorsalis  poUicis.     j  Correspnnd 
l^DiinuUs  indicia.      (     sal  inlero: 

iPrinceps  pollicis.    (Carrcspoad  to 
RadiBlisi--"--"      ■* - 
Perioral  in 
Deep  palmar  inlerosRei — (3  or  4  in  Dumbed, 
Total,  12 

The  reeurrent  branch  of  the  radial  anastomoses  with  the  sapi 
nor  profunda  and  the  interosseous  recurrent  arteries. 

The  museular  branches  of  the  radial  artery  arc  distributed  tol 
the  muscles  on  either  side  of  it. 

The   anterior  carpal  branch  passes  beneath  the  deep  flexor 
tendons,  and,  with  the  anterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  arteryrf 
forms  an  anastomosis,  which  gives  off  branches  to  the  articulations^ 
of  the  carpus. 
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The  superficialis  vola  branch  completes,  by  its  junction  with 
the  main  trunk  of  the  ulnar  artery,  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

The  posterior  carpal  branchy  by  anastomosing  with  the  poste- 
rior carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  forms  the  posterior  carpal 
arch^  beneath  the.  extensor  tendons  of  the  forearm.  This  arch 
gives  off  dorsal  interosseous  branches  to  the  third  and  fourth  spaces 
of  the  hand,  which  anastomose  with  the  perforating  branches 
of  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  metacarpal  branch  corresponds  to  the  dorsal  interosseous 
artery  of  the  second  space.  It  arises  beneath  the  extensor  ten- 
dons of  the  thumb. 

The  dorsalis  indicts  and  the  dorsalis  pollicis,  correspond  to- 
gether, to  a  first  dorsal  interosseous  artery,  supplying  the  back 
of  the  thumb  and  the  outer  side  of  the  back  of  the  index  finger. 

The  princeps  pollicis  and  the  radialis  indicis  corresponds  to- 
gether, to  a  first  palmar  interosseous  artery,  supplying  both  sides 
of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb  and  the  outer  side  of  the  front 
part  of  the  index  finger. 

The  perforating  branches  of  the  radial  artery  are  three  in  num- 
ber and  pass  through  the  three  inner  interosseous  spaces  to  an- 
astomose with  the  corresponding  dorsal  interosseous  arteries. 

The  deep  palmar  interosseous  branches  of  the  radial  artery  are 
usually  three  or  four  in  number.  They  descend  in  front  of  the 
interosseous  spaces,  and,  at  the  base  of  the  fingers,  join  with  the 
superficial  palmar  interosseous  branches  from  the  superficial  pal- 
mar arch,  and  then  bifurcate  to  form  digital  branches  to  three  and 
a  half  fingers  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hand. 

ULNAR  ARTERY. 

The  ulnar  artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  bifurcation  of  the 
brachial  artery,  and  arises,  like  the  radial  artery,  from  a  point 
opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius  or  half  an  inch  below  the  bend  of 
the  elbow. 

This  artery  is  deeply  situated,  till  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  forearm,  where  it  becomes  superficial  and  en- 
ters into  close  relation  with  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  crosses  the  ante- 
rior annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pisi- 
form bone  and  slightly  in  front  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  From  this 
point  the  ulnar  artery  crosses  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in  front  of 
the  flexor  tendons  and  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  median  an  i 
ulnar  nerves,  and,  by  joining  with  the  superficialis  voice  branch  of 
the  radial^  it  forms  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 
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Ulnar  Artery. 
(7  branches.) 


The  superficial  palmar  arch  lies  on  a  level  with  the  lower  bar- 
der  of  the  thumb,  if  abducted^  and  a  finger's  breadth  below  the 
deep  palmar  arch. 

Branches. 

The  ulnar  artery  gives  off  seven  branches  as  follows :  In  the 
forearm,  three  branches ;  at  the  wrist,  two  branches ;  in  the 
hand,  two  branches. 

The  following  table  gives  the  name  and  situation  of  each  of 
these  seven  branches. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ULNAR 

ARTERY. 

r  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent 
I  Posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
In  the  forearm,  (3)  ^  (An  tenor. 

I  Interosseous.  \  t%^^^^'^,     j  Recurrent  in- 
(  Postenor. .  j     tcrosicous. 

At  the  W.    WJ^^et^raS. 

( Deep  or  communicating  branch. 
^  In  the  hofui.    (2)  <  Digital  (superficial  palmar  interossei)— usul- 

—  (       ly  four  in  number. 
Total,    7 

• 

The  anterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  ulnar  is  small,  and 
passes  between  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  the  branchialis  anti- 
cus  muscle,  on  its  way  to  the  elbow  joint,  * 

The  posterior  recurrent  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  is  larger  in 
size  than  the  preceding  branch,  and  passes  beneath  the  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum  and  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscles,  on  its  way 
to  the  elbow  joint. 

The  interosseous  branch  is  one  inch  in  length  and  divides,  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  into  two  trunks 
called  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries. 

The  anterior  interosseous  artery  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
corresponding  branch  of  the  median  nerve,  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane. 
The  posterior  interosseous  artery  gives  off"  an  interosseous  re- 
current branch,  which  ascends  to  the  elbow  joint ;  and 
the  main  artery  joins  Xh^  posterior  carpal  arch,  formed 
by  the  posterior  carpal  branches  *of  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  arteries  are  given  off 
from  the  main  trunk  of  the  interosseous  artery  at  a  point  situa- 
ted about  two  inches  below  the  elbow  joint ;  so  that  in  amputation 
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of  the  forearm,  made  in  the  region  of  four  inches  below  the  joint* 
four  arteries  of  medium  calibre  would  require  a  ligature. 

The  anterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  joins,  beneath  the 
deep  flexor  tendons,  the  same  branch  of  the  radial  artery. 

The  posterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  helps  to  form 
the  posterior  carpal  arch  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the 
forearm. 

The  communicating  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  by  its  junction 
with  the  main  trunk  of  the  radial  artery,  completes  the  deep  paU 
mar  arch. 

The  superficial  palmar  interosseous  branches^  called  also  digital 
branches,  are  usually  four  in  number,  and  join  with  the  deep  pal- 
mar interosseous  branches  which  arise  from  the  deep  palmar  arch. 
The  trunks  so  formed  divide,  at  the  clefts  between  the  fingers,  to 
form  digital  branches  to  three  and  a  half  fingers  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  hand. 


ARTERIES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 
THORACIC   AORTA. 

The  aorta,  at  the  termination  of  the  descending  portion  of  the 
arch,  descends  through  the  posterior  mediastinum  of  the  chest, 
curving  slightly  forwards  and  towards  the  right  side,  and  passing 
through  the  aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  situated  in  front  of 
the  1 2th  dorsal  vertebra,  it  becomes  the  abdominal  aorta. 

The  so-called  thoracic  portion  of  the  aorta  exclusive  of  the 
arch  which  is  properly  a  part  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  may  then  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  lower  border  of  the  4th  dorsal  vertebra  to 
the  1 2th  dorsal  vertebra. 

Relations. 

The  dorsal  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta  has  the  following  re- 
lationsy  within  the  thorax. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  THORARIC  AORTA. 

In/nmi, 

Left  pnlmonary  artery. 

Left  bronchns. 

Pericardiam. 

CEsophagus— (in  lower  portion). 


Right  side. 

(Esophagus  (abore). 
Vena  azygos  major. 
Thoracic  duct. 


Uftsidi. 

Pleura. 
Left  lung. 
CEtophijiis  (bdow). 


Behind. 

Vertebral  column. 
Vena  azygos  minor. 

'  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  oesophagus  bears  a  triple  relation 
to  this  vessel,  being  situated  in  front,  and  on  the  left  and  right 
sides  of  the  artery.  This  seeming  contradiction  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  oesophagus  constantly  alters  its  relation  to  the  thoracic 
aorta,  on  account  of  the  curve  taken  by  that  vessel  in  its  descent 
through  the  chest.  « 

Branches. 

In  the  following  table  are  enumerated  ^^  five  sets  of  branches 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  their  points  of  distribution. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  THORACIC 

AORTA. 

Pericardiac  (irregular  in  number  and  location). 

OESOPHAGEAL  (fouf  or  five  in  number). 
Posterior  mediastinal  (several  small  branches). 

Aortic     Intercos-  lAnUHcr  branch.  |  in^rk)7  ^'tal. 
TALS  (lo  on  each  < 

side).  (  ( Muscular  branches. 

Posterior  branch.  <  Spinal    branches  to 

(      spinal  cord. 


THORACIC 

AORTA. 

(5   sets  of 

branches). 


The  pericardiac  branches  are  small  and  irregular  in  their  origin 
and  number.     They  are  distributed  to  the  pericardium. 

The  bronchial  arteries  are  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lungs^  and 
vary  in  number,  size,  and  origin.  That  of  the  right  side  arises 
from  the  first  aortic  intercostal ;  or,  by  a  common  trunk  with  thi 
left  bronchial,  from  the  front  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Those  of  the 
left  side,  usually  two  in  nuynber^  arise  from  the  thoracic  aorta^  one 
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a  little  lower  than  the  other.  Each  vessel  is  directed  to  the  back 
part'of  the  correspondipg  bronchus^  along  which  they  run,  divid- 
ing and  subdividing,  upon  the  bronchial  tubes ;  and  supplying 
them,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands,  and 
the  oesophagus. 

The  (Esophageal  branches  are  usually /iwr  ox  five  in  number  and 
are  given  off  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  aorta. 

The  posterior  mediastinal  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
glands  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastinum. 

The  aortic  intercostal  arteries  are  usually  ten  in  numbei'  upon 
each  side  and  are  given  off  from  the  back  of  the  aorta.  Each  in- 
tercostal artery  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 

The  anterior  branch  or  proper  intercostal  branch  divides  be- 
tween the  two  intercostal  muscles  into  branches,  which  supply 
the  ribs. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  branch  divides  into  spinal  branches, 
which  enter  the  intervertebral  foramina  and  are  distributed  to 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes ;  and  muscular  branches  which 
are  distributed  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back. 

ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

The  abdominal  aorta  extends  from  the  aortic  opening,  in  front 
of  the  1 2th  dorsal  vertebra,  to  the  body  of  the  4th  lumbar  verte- 
bra, where  it  bifurcates  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 

In  its  course,  it  curves  slightly  backwards  and  towards  the  left 
side.  Its  greatest  convexity  corresponds  to  the  3d  lumbar  verte- 
bra.    It  is  about  four  inches  in  length. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

In  front. 

Lesser  omentum  and  stomach. 

Branches  of  coeliac  axis  and  solar  plems 

Splenic  vein. 

Pancreas. 

Left  renal  vein. 

Transverse  duodenum. 

Mesentery. 

Aortic  plexus. 


Leftside. 

Sympathetic  nerve. 
Left  semilunar  gao|^< 


Right  side. 

Right  cms  of  diaphragm. 
Interior  vena  cava, 
Vena  azygos. 
Thoracis  duct. 
Right  semilunar  ganglion. 


Behind, 

Left  lumbar  veins. 
Receptaculum  chyli. 
Thoracic  duct. 
Vertebral  column, 

The  abdominal  aorta  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches, 
the  two  common  iliac  arteries,  opposite  a  point  situated  on  the 
exterior  of  the  abdomen  at  about  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
umbilicus.  This  point  also  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  highest 
part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  abdominal  aorta  can  be  compressed  with  the  least  danger 
to  surrounding  tissues  and  with  the  greatest  ease,  at  a  point  situ- 
ated one  inch  below  and  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus^  since 
at  this  point  the  aorta  approaches  nearest  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen. 

Branches. 

The  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  twenty  in  number. 
The  following  table  shows  the  order  in  which  these  branches  are 
given  off  and  also  the  branches  of  distribution  of  each. 
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A  TABLE  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL 

AORTA. 


i  Thoracic. 
Inferior   phrx-       \  External  branches  •<  Capsular  (to  supra-renal 
NIC  {^\  '     capsule). 
^  '  f  Internal  branches. 

r  Gastric  (coronaria  ventriculi). 

r  Pyloric.  f  Gastio  epiploic* 

vimm^\\m,      J  Gastroduodc-J      dextra. 
nepauc. . .  <         ^^^^        <  Superior pancre- 

^  Cystic.  [  atico-duodenalis 

Pancreaticse  panne. 
c^i.^:^  Pancreatica  magna. 

LSplemc....  vasabrevia. 

(^Gastro-epiploica  sinistra. 


COXUAC  AXIS., 


ABDOMINAL 

AORTA. 
(9  branches.) 


Superior    mesen- 
teric  


Inferior  pancreatico-duodenalis. 
Vasa  intestini  tenuis  (10  or  12). 

Ileo-colic.  \  ^^n^^i^g  ^ninch. 
A«<»/-vv««v.  ^  Descending  branth. 

/^  V      J    *—    i  Ascending  branch 
Colic  dextra.  j  Ue,cendiSg  branch. 

^Colica  media. 


Supra-renal 

Renal  or  emulgent.  . .  (a) 


Rieht. 


Sigmoid. 


Inferior  mesenteric 

T  TTwn  A  «    /Q\  i  Abdominal  orancucs. 
1.UMBAR.  (»;  ^  jj^^^  branches. . . . 

Sacra-media. 


j  Abdominal  branches.    Superior  hemorrhoidal. 


These  twenty  branches  may  be  arranged  on  a  basis  of  their  dis^ 
tribution  in  three  sets,  as  follows : 

i  Phrenics  (2). 
I.  To  parietes  op  abdomen.  .  (11  branches)  <  Lumbar  (8). 

(  Middle  sacral  (l). 

(  Coeliac  axis. 

II.  To  ALIMENTARY  CANAL (3  branches)  •<  Superior  mesenteric. 

( Inferior  mesenteric. 

(  Supra-renal  (2). 
III.  To  GBNITO-URINARY  organs.    (6  branches)  •<  Renal  (2). 

—  (  Spermatic  (2). 

Total,   20  branches. 

The  inferior  phrenic  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  two 
in  number  and  are  distributed  to  the  diaphragm,  the  sides  of  the 
thorax  and  the  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  CCELIAC  AXIS  springs  from  the  aorta  between  the  two 
crura  of  the  diaphragm.     It  gives  off  three  principal  branches 
viz.^  the  gastric,  the  hepatic  and  the  splenic. 
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T\iEg^astric  branch  supplies  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stoi 

It  is  often  called  coronaria  ventricuii. 
The  hepatic  branch  gives  off   three  specially-named  arterial 
trunks,  viz.,  the  pyloric,  the  gastro-duodenalis,  and  the 
cystic. 
The  pyloric  branch  supplies  the  pyloric  end  of  the 

stomach. 
The^<ij/rd-rfwii(/.*«i7/(Vbranchofthe  hepatic,  by  dividing 
into  two  branches,  whose  names  can  be  found  by  re- 
ferring to  the  table  of  the  branches  of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  supplies  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach 
and  a  portion  of  the  duodenum. 
The  cystic   branch   of  the  hepatic   supplies  the  gall 

bladder  and  the  liver. 
The  hepatic  artery  bears  important  relations,  at  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  Uitt  with  the  hepatic  duct 
and  the  portal  vein.     It  will  be  found  described  more 
in  detail  in  the  description  of  that  organ. 
The  splenic  artery,  by  its  four  branches  whose  names  are  given 
in  the  table  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta,  supplies  the 
pancreas    and  the  splenic  end  and  greater   curvature 
of  the  stomach;  although  its  main  distribution,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  to  the  spleen. 
The    superior    mesenteric  artery    arises   from    the   front   of 
the  aorta  behind  the  pancreas,  between  which  and  the  duodenum, 
it  passes  to  be  distributed  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery. 
Its  five  branches,  mentioned  in  the  table  of  the  branches  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  are  distributed  to  the  various  portions  of  the 
mesentery   and   to  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine,  ex- 
cepting the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum.     It  also  supplies  the 
caecum  and  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  colon. 
This   artery  assists  in  forming,  by  its  colica  dextra  and  colica 
media  branches,  the  largest  anastomosis  in  the  human  body. 

The  suprarenal  branch  of  the  aorta  is  distributed  to  the  supra- 
renal caps  u  la. 

The  renal  branches  of  the  aorta  are  two  in  number  and  arc 
distributed  to  the  kidneys,  the  ureter,  and  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sule. 

The  spermatic  branches  of  the  aorta  are  the  longest  arteries 
in  the  body,  and,  after  passing  through  the  inguinal  canal,  are 
distributed  to  the  testicle  of  either  side,  in  the  male;  and,  in  the 
female,  to  the  ovaries  of  either  side,  the  round  ligament, 
labia. 


i 
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The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  arises  from  the  left  side  of 
the  aorta,  about  two  inches  above  bifurcation.  Its  three  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  descending  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon 
and  the  rectum. 

The  lumbar  arteries  are  four  in  number  upon  either  side,  and 
arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  They  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  parietes  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  middle  sacral  artery  arises  from  the  abdominal  aorta,  at 
its  point  of  bifurcation,  and  passes,  down  into  the  pelvis,  upon  the 
middle  of  the  sacrum.  It  affords  a  point  of  anastomosis,  in  caae 
of  ligature  of  the  common  iliacs,  with  the  lateral  sacral  ^arteries• 

COLLATERAL  CIRCULATION. 

The  collateral  circulation,  in  case  tha  abdominal  aorta  be  tied»  varies  with  the  sit- 
uation of  the  ligature.  It  is  chiefly  perfonaed  however  by  the  anastomoses  between 
the  following  vessels. 

Internal  mammary  (branch  of  subtlavian)  with  HBLtinp  e^gastric  (a  branch  of  external 
iliac). 

Lumbar  arterus  (branches  of  aorta)  with  ilia-lumbar  (branch  of  internal  iliac). 
Branches  ofUu  superior  mesenteric  with  branches  of  the  inferior  mesenteric. 
Branches  of  inferior  mesentonc  with  branches  of  the  iutemal pudic* 


ARTERIES   OF  THE  PELVIS. 

The  arteries  of  the  pelvis,  as  enumerated  in  the  following 
table,  are  derived  from  the  trunks  of  the  two  common  iKac  arter- 
ies, which  are  the  branches  of  bifurcation  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  ARTERIES  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

External  iliac,  j  Deep  epieactdc..  {  S'Tu**^*"*^* 

Superior  vesicaL^ 
Middle  vesical. 
Inferior  vesicaL 
Middle  kettonlioiaaL 
Uterine. 
VaginaL 
Obturator. 
Sciatic. 

PUDIC. 


COMMON 

ILIAC 
ARTERY. 


'  Anterior  trank  (9)  * 


I 


Internal    iluc. 
(za  branches.) 


I 


r  Ilio-lumbar. 
,  I  Lateral  sacral. 


/.«Wtr.Bk^)|^^^^  j^^,i^ 


Total,    la 
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COMMON  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

This  artery,  upon  either  side  of  the  body,  extends  downwards 
and  outwards,  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  at  the  left  side 
of  the  4th  lumbar  vertebra,  to  opposite  the  sacra-iliac  synctumdro- 
siSf  where  it  bifurcates  into  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries. 
The  right  common  iliac  artery  is  slightly  longer  than  the  left, 
since  the  aorta  lies  upon  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  common  iliac  artery  possesses  different  relations  upon 
the  right  and  the  left  side  of  the  body,  as  will  appear  in  the  plan 
of  relations  pertaining  to  each. 

PLAN  OF  RELATIONS  OF  RIGHT  COMMON  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

/m  /rotU, 

Peritonemn. 
Small  intestines. 
Sympathetic  nerves. 
Ureter. 


Outer  nde. 

Vena  cava. 

Right  common  iliac  veia. 

Psoas  muscle.  « 


BeJkind. 
Right  and  left  common  iliac  veins. 

PLAN  OF  RELATIONS  OF  LEFT  COMMON  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

Jh  front. 

Peritoneum. 

Sympathetic  nerves. 

Rectum. 

Superior  hemorrhoidal  artery. 

Ureter. 


Inner  side.  f    ni      a  1  Outer  side. 

Left  common  iliac  vein.  \    ^^  Artery.     I  Psoas  muscle. 


Behind, 
Iliac  vein. 

COLLATERAL  CIRCULATION. 

The  principal  agents  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature,  to  the  common  iliac,  are, 
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1.  The  anastomoses  of  the  hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac  with  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric. 

2.  The  anastomoses  of  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries^  and 
of  the  vesical  arteries  of  opposite  sides. 

3.  The  lateral  sacral  with  the  middle  sacral  artery  ; 

4.  The  epigastric  artery  with  the  internal  mammary^  inferior 
intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries  ; 

5.  The  ilio-lumbar  with  the  last  lumbar  artery. 

6.  The  obturator  artery,  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch,  with 
the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side^  and  with  the  internal  epigastric. 

7.  The  gluteal  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  ar- 
teries. 

EXTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

This  artery  extends  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac 
artery,  opposite  to  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  to  beneath  Pou- 
parfs  ligameut  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  where  it  becomes  the  femoral 
artery. 

In  adult  life,  the  external  iliac  artery  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  internal  iliac,  although,  in  the  foetus,  it  is  usually  much 
smaller.     It  has  the  following  relations  within  the  pelvis. 

PLAN  OF  RELATIONS  OF  EXTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

Infront, 
Peritonetnn,  intestines,  and  iliac  fascia. 


Near 
Poupart's 
Ligament. 


(Spermatic  vessels. 
Genito-crural  nerve. 
Circumflex  iliac  vein. 
Lymphatic  vessels  and  glands. 


Outer  side. 

Psoas  magnus. 
lUac  fascia. 


Inner  tide. 

External  iliac  vein  and  vas 
deferens  (at  femoral  arch.) 


Behind. 
External  iliac  vein. 

Branches* 

This  artery  gives  off,  in  its  course,  two  branches  called  the 
epigastric  and  the  circumflex  iliac  arteries. 

The  epigastric  artery  is  larger  than  its  accompanying  branch, 
and  arises  near  to  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  front  of  the  ex- 
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ternal  iliac  artery.  As  it  descends  obliquely  upwards  and  in- 
wards in  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  it  passes  behind  the 
inguinal  canal  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  and  encircks  tiu  vas  deferens  in  the  male,  and,  in  the  female, 
the  round  ligament.  It  then  ascends  behind  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus  muscle  and.  at  its  termination  anastomoses  with  the  sttpt- 
rufr  epigastric  branch  of  the  internal  mammaiy  artery.  The  u 
of  these  two  vessels  establishes  the  longest  anastomosis  in  tiu 
human  body. 

The  epigastric  artery  gives  off  two  branches  as  follows  : 

1.  A  creniasleric  branch,  which  descends  upon  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  supplies  the  cremastcr  muscle. 

2.  The  pubic  branch,  which  descends  behind  the 
pubes,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  ring,  and 
which  anastomoses  with  the  obturator  artery. 

The  circumfiex  iliac  artery  arises  near  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  runs  upwards  and  outwards,  along  the  inner  Up  of  the  cte»t 
of  the  ilium,  to  Join  with  the  gluteal  artery. 

Collateral  Circulation. 

The  principal  anastomoses  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circu- 
lation, after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  iliac,  aie, 
(i)  The  ilio-lumbar  with  the  circumfiex  iliac. 

(2)  T]\e gluteal  with  the  external  circumfiex. 

(3)  The  obturator,  with  the  internal  circumfiex. 

(4)  The  sciatic  with  the  profunda  femoris, 

(5)  The  internal  pudic  with  the  external  pudic,  and  with  the  ' 
internal  Ci 


When  the  obturator  artery  arises  from  the  epigastric,  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  is  supplied  with  blood  by  branches,  either  from  the 
internal  iliac,  the  lateral  sacral,  or  from  the  internal  pudic.  The 
epigastric  branch  receives  its  supply  after  the  external  iliac  is  tied 
from  the  internal  mammary  and  inferior  intercostal  arteries,  and 
from  the  internal  iliac,  by  the  anastomoses  of  its  branches  with 
the  obturator. 

INTERNAL   ILIAC  ARTERY. 

The  internal  iliac  artery,  one  of  the  branches  of  bifurcation  of 
the  common  iliac,  is  a  short  trunk,  which  extends  from  the^iKro- 
iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  upper  border  of  the  great  sacro-sctatic 
foramen,  where  it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  trunk. 
Its  length  is  usually  about  one  and  a  half  inclus. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  lUAC  ARTISRY. 

In  fromi, 

PeritoAeooi. 
Ureter. 


Outer  sUe, 
Psoas  magnus. 


Behind. 

Internal  iliac  rein. 
Lumbo-sacral  nerve. 
Pyriformis  muscle. 

Branches. 

The  internal  iliac  artery,  through  its  two  divisions,  gives  ofT 
twelve  branches.  These  branches  have  be^i  also  divided  into 
two  sets,  termed  the  visceral  and  the  non-visceral  branches.  The 
former  set  include  the  first  six  branches  arising  from  the  anterior 
trunk,  and,  in  addition,  a  hemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  pudic  ar- 
tery ;  while  the  latter  comprise  the  remaining  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac  artery. 

The  branches  given  off  from  the  internal  iliac  artery  may  be 
again  arranged,  on  a  basis  of  their  distribution^  in  three  distinct 
sets  as  follows : 

(Obturator. 
sS'or  ischiatic. 
Internal  pudic. 

II.  Those  distributed  to  the   wali%  of   the  pelvic        i  Lateral  sacral, 
cavity. (a)  { Ilio-lumblr. 

(Vesical  arterius  (3). 
Uterine^r''"^^''^*'' 
v.»;n.r  1  ^^  female  only. 
.     .-      Vaginal.^ 

The  vesical  branches  are  usually  three  in  number,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  bladder,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  vesiculx 
seminales.  From  the  superior  vesical  branch,  a  twig  is  given  off 
called  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens. 

The  middle  hemorrhoidal  branch  joins  with  the  superior  he- 
morrhoidal branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric,  and  with  the  infe- 
rior hemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  internal  pudic  artery. 

The  uterine  branches,  distributed  in  the  folds  of  the  broad 
ligament,  supply  the  neck  and  body  of  the  uterus. 

The  vaginal  branch  descends  upon  the  vagina  to  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  ^ 
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The  OBTURATOR  ARTERY  usually  arises  from  the  anterior 
trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  It  has  frequent  abnormalities 
of  origin,  however,  which  are  of  great  surgical  importance,  since 
in  some  cases  the  operation  for  strangulated  femoral  hernia  is 
complicated  by  an  inevitable  wounding  of  this  artery.  In  one, 
out  o{  three  and  a  half  cases,  it  arises  as  a  branch  of  the  epigastric 
artery;  in  one  out  of  seventy-two  cases,  it  arises  both  from  the  in- 
ternal iliac  and  the  epigastric  arteries;  while  occasionally  it  arises  ^ 
from  the  external  iliac  artery.  It  is  said  to  arise  from  the  epigas- 
tric ftiore  frequently  in  females  than  in  males. 

This  artery  passes  through  the  obturator  foramen,  and  subse- 
quently sends  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip-joint,  which  enters 
the  joint  through  the  cotyloid  notch.  It  anastomoses  with  the 
circumflex  and  sciatic  arteries. 

The  SCIATIC  ARTERY  is  the  largest  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  It 
passes  through  X\i^  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  below  the  pyrifor- 
mis  muscle,  and  between  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  the  pudic 
vessels  and  nerve.     It  gives  off  the  following  branches. 

Muscular.  CoccygeaL  Inferior  gluteal. 

Articular  (to  hip  joint).  Comes  nervi  ischiadici. 

The  PUDICARTERV  is  the  smallest  of  the  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  it  descends 
in  front  of  the  pyriformis  muscle  and  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves, 
till  it  reaches  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  through  which  it 
escapes  in  company  with  the  pudic  nerve.  It  then  winds  around 
the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  again  enters  the  pelvis,  in  company 
with  the  pudic  nerve,  through  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  forames. 

The  guide  to  the  pudic  artery,  as  it  passes  over  the  spine  of 
the  ischium,  consists  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  supe- 
rior spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium ;  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  thirds  of  this 
line  wil!  be  found  to  lie  directly  over  this  artery. 

The  pudic  artery  gives  off  six  branches  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
perineum,  as  follows : 

Inferior  hemorrhoidal. 
Superlicial  perineal. 
ansvene  perineal, 
tery  of  ihe  bulb, 
lery  of  Ihe  corpora  ca 
Dorii!  arlery  of  the  penis. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  branches  supply  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  and  the  anus,  having  previously 
crossed  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 
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The  superficial  perineal  branch  supplies  the  integu- 
ment of  the  scrotum  and  labia. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  supplies  Cowper's  glands  and 
the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  penetrates  to  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  and  supplies  the  integument,  glans 
penis,  and  prepuce. 
The  ILIO-LUMBAR  ARTERY  arises  from  the  posterior  division 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery.     It  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  lumbar 
and  iliac  regions. 

The  LATERAL  SACRAL  ARTERIES  are  usually  two  in  number. 
They  supply,  through  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  the  contents 
of  the  spinal  canal ;  and,  after  escaping  through  the  posterior  sac- 
ral foramina,  the  skin  and  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  sacrum. 

The  GLUTEAL  ARTERY  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  and  is  a  direct  continuation  of  its  posterior  trunk.  It 
passes  through  the  great  sacro^datic  foramen  above  the  pyrifor- 
mis  muscle  and  supplies,  by  its  superficial  and  deep  branch,  the 
glutei  muscles  and  the  integument  over  the  sacrum. 

The  surgical  guide  to  the  gluteal  artery ^  at  its  point  of  escape, 
consists  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  to  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur, 
when  that  bone  is  rotated  inwards  ;  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
the  middle  thirds  of  this  line  will  be  found  to  lie  over  this  artery, 
as  it  emerges  from  the  sciatic  notch. 

Collateral  Circulation. 

The  principal  agents  in  carrying  on  the  circulation  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  internal  iliac,  after  that  artery  be  tied,  would  be 
(i)  The  anastomosis  of  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries, 

(2)  The  anastomosis  between  opposite  vesical  arteries. 

(3)  The  hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  with  those 
from  the  inferior  mesenteric, 

(4)  The  obturator  artery^  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch,  with 
the  vessel  of  t/te  opposite  side^  and  with  the  epigastric  and  inter^ 
nal  circumflex. 

(5)  The  circumflex  and  perforating  branches  of  the  femoral^ 
with  the  sciatic, 

(6)  The  gluteal  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  ar- 
teries, 

(7)  The  iliO'lumbar  with  the  last  lumbar, 

(8)  The  lateral  sacral  with  the  middle  sacral, 

(9)  The  circumflex  iliac  with  the  ilio-lumbur  and  gluteal. 
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ARTERIES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  arteries  of  the  lower  extremity  are  principally  derived 
from  the  femoral  artery,  ailhough  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac  are  distributed  to  the  gluteal  region  of  the  hip. 

FEMORAL  ARTERY. 

This  artery  commences  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  being  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  external  iliac,  and,  passing  down  the 
front  and  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  terminates  at  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  at  an  opening  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  adductor  m^nus  muscle.  It  here  becomes 
the  popliteal  artery. 

This  artery  is,  at  first,  contained  in  a  space  called  Scarpa's  tri- 
angle;  and,  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  in  a  canal,  called 
Hunter's  canal,  between  the  vastus  Jntemus  and  the  tendons  of 
the  adductor  longus  and  the  adductor  magnus  muscles. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  branches  of  the  femoral 
artery. 

A  Table  of  the  Branches  of  the  Femoral  Artery. 

CSUPSNFICfAL    EPIGASTRIC 
SUPEKKICIAL   ClkCUMFLEX    1I.1AC. 
SUPEHFICIAL  EXTERNAL  FUDIC 

Deef  external  rurtic 


i 


Muscular 

.  Anastouotica 


I  Ascending. 
I  Dci^cending. 
I  TrsniiTm«. 

I  Descending. 
I  ArticdW. 


Supeilicial  bmudL 


[Super! 


Scarpa's  space. 
Scarpa's  triangle  is  bounded  as  follows:  Above,  by  Poupart's 
ligament;  i«/trffn//)',  by  the  adductor  longus  muscle;  externally. 
by  the  sartorius  muscle.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed,  from 
without  inwards,  by  the  iliacus,  psoas,  pectineus.  adductor  longus, 
and  a  part  of  the  adductor  brevis  muscles.  This  triangle  con- 
tains, I .  The  femoral  artery,  which  runs  from  its  base  to  its  apex : 
2.  The  femoral  vein,  which,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  triangle. 
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lies  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but,  lower  down,  upon  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  vessel ;  3.  The  anterior  crural  and  long 
sapfunous  nerves,  which  lie  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  artery ; 
and  4,  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  and  branches  of  the  genito* 
crural  nerve  which  lie  in  front  of  the  artery. 

The  sartorius  muscle  is  the  mocin  guide  to  the  femoral  artery^ 
and  can  be  made  prominent  underneath  the  integument  by  in- 
s  ructing  the  patient  to  raise  the  leg. 

The  direction  of  the  femoral  artery  can  be  defined  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  centre  of  Poupart's 
ligament  to  the  tubercle  on  the  inner  siBe  of  the  femur  near  to 
the  knee,  to  which  the  fibres  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle  are 
attached. 

The  femoral  artery  lies  beneath  this  line  far  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent. 

Compression  of  the  femoral  artery  high  up  m  its  course  should 
be  made  immediately  below  Poupart*s  ligament  and  in  a  direction 
upwards  and  backwards^  so  as  to  impinge  the  artery  against  the 
pubes. 

Compression  of  the  femoral  artery,  may  also  be  made  near  to 
the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  the  pressure  should,  in  this  case, 
be  directed  outwards  so  as  to  crowd  the  artery  against  the  shaft 
of  the  femur. 

The  incision  for  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  in  Scarpa's  tri- 
angle should  commence  about  a  hand's  breadth  below  Poupart's 
ligament  and  should  be  continued  in  a  line  of  the  artery  for  about 
three  inches.  By  this  incision  the  profunda  femoris  is  avoided 
and  the  artery  is  tied  below  its  branches. 

Branches. 

The  superficial  epigastric  branch  passes  through  the  saphenous 
opening  and  then  upwards  and  inwards,  in  the  superficial  fascia  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  branch  pierces  the  fascia  lata 
and  b  distributed  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  superficial  external  pudic  branch  passes  through  the  saphe- 
nous openingand  crosses  the  spermatic  cord  or  the  round  ligament 
to  reach  its  point  of  distribution,  in  the  integument  of  the  abdo- 
men, scrotum,  and  labia. 

The  PROFUNDA  FEMORIS  branch  or  deep  femoral  artery  is  by 
some  authors  described  as  a  branch  of  bifurcation  of  the  femoral 
artery.  It  arises  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  femoral 
artery,  one  or  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  nearly 
equals,  in  point  of  size,  the  superficial  part  of  the  femoral  artery. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PROFUNDA  ARTERY. 


In  front. 

Femoral  and  profunda  yeins. 
Adductor  longos. 


Outer  side, 

Vastns  intemus. 


Behind. 

niacns. 

Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 

• 

The  branches  of  the  profunda  femoris  artery  are  divided  into 
three  sets  called  respectively  the  external  circumflex,  the  internal 
circumflex,  and  the  perforating  branches. 

The  external  circumflex  artery  divides  into  an  ascending,  de- 
scending,  and  transverse  branch.  These  three  branches  supply 
anastomotic  branches  to  the  knee,  and  the  muscles  on  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  thigh. 

The  internal  circumflex  artery  also  divides  into  an  ascending, 
descending,  and  articular  branch.  These  three  branches  supply 
the  muscles  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  and  the  hip-joint. 

The  perforating  arteries  are  usually  three  in  number  and  are 
called  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  perforating  arteries.  They 
supply  the  muscles  at  the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  The  inferior 
perforating  artery  also  gives  off"  the  nutrient  branch  of  the  femur. 

All  the  branches  of  the  profunda  femoris  artery  anastomose 
freely  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the  vessels  of  the  gluteal 
region  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  MUSCULAR  BRANCHES  of  the  femoral  artery  are  numerous, 
and  are  given  off*  along  the  entire  course  of  the  vessel. 

The  ANASTOMOTICA  MAGNA  arises  from  the  femoral  artery  in 
Hunter's  canal.  Its  superficial  branch  accompanies  the  internal 
saphenous  nerve  to  the  integument  of  the  inner  side  of  the  knee; 
while  its  deep  branch  anastomoses  with  other  arteries  in  front 
of  the  knee. 
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After  ligation  of  the  femoral  artery,  the  three  following  vessels 
maintain  the  circulation  of  the  limb,  by  anastomotic  channels, 
formed  as  indicated  below. 

(  Gluteal. 
External  circumflex,  with  3  arteries.  •<  Ilio-lumbar. 

(  Circumflex  iliac. 

Internal  circumflex,  with  a  arteries,   j  51^^^^^"^' 
Perforating  arteries,  with  z  artery Comes  nervi  ischiadic!. 

POPLITEAL  ARTERY. 

This  artery  commences  at  an  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
adductor  tnagnus  muscle^  and,  passing  downwards  and  outwards 
to  the  back  of  the  knee  joint  and  then  vertically  downwards  It 
terminates  at  the  lower  border  oi  t\i^  popliteal  muscle ^  where  it  di- 
vides into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries. 

Popliteal  space. 

This  artery  is  contained  in  a  lozenge-shaped  space  called  the 
popliteal  space ^  with  the  following  boundaries. 

Internally.    The  semimembranosus  muscle,  the  inner  head  of 
gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur. 
Externally,    The  biceps  muscle,  the  outer  head  of  gastrocne- 
mius muscle,  the  plantaris  muscle,  and  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  femur. 
The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  femur,  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee  joint, 
the  popliteus  muscle,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 
This  space  contains  the  popliteal  artery,  popliteal  vein,  the 
internal  popliteal  nerve,  the  external  popliteal  nerve,  the  small 
sciatic  nerve,  the  articular  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve,  the  ex- 
ternal saphenous  vein,  and  lymphatic  glands  and  adipose  tissue. 

The  relations  of  the  important  parts  contained  within  this 
space  are  as  follows. 

The  popliteal  artery  lies  nearest  to  the  floor. 

The  popliteal  vein  lies  superficial  to  the  artery  and  slightly 

external  to  it. 
The  internal  popliteal  nerve  lies  superficial  to  the  vein  and 

slightly  external  to  it. 
The  external  popliteal  nerve  lies  close  to  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  muscle. 
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The  popliteal  artery  bifurcates  into  the  anterior  and  posterioi 
tibial  arteries,  at  a  point  situated  one  inch  below  the  level  l 
tubercle  of  the  tibia ;  and  the  peroneal  artery  is  given  off  /w<( 
inches  below  the  tubercle.  If  amputation  be  performed,  there- 
fore, one  inch  below  the  level  of  the  knee  joint,  only  one  large 
artery  will  require  a  ligature  ;  if  two  inches  beiow  the  knee,  two 
large  arteries  will  require  a  ligature,  vis.,  the  anterior  and  pos-  ] 
terior  tibials :  if  three  inches  below  the  knee,  three  Urge  arteries  I 
will  require  a  ligature,  vis.,  the  two  tibials  and  the  peroneal. 
Branches. 

The  following  table  enumerates  the  seven  branches  of  the! 
popliteal  artery,  which  are  given  off  within  the  popliteal  space. 


POPLITEAL  ARTERY. 

(7  branches.) 


Su  peril 


-  external  atlicaUi. 
^  inlema]  articular, 
cxlemal  articular, 
intenial  aiticulir. 


Muscular  branches., 


I  {Superior. 
J  Inferior  or 


The  muscu/ar  branefus  are  distributed,  above,  to  the  hamstring 
and  vasti  muscles  ;  and,  below,  to  the  gastrocmenius  and  plantaris 
muscles. 

The  cutaneous  branches  supply  the  integument  of  the  back  I 
part  of  the  leg. 

The  superior  articular  branches  supply  the  femur,  the  knee- 
joint,  and  the  vasti  muscles. 

The  asygos  articular  branches  pierce  the  posterior  ligament  1 
of  the  knee-joint  and  supply  its  internal  structures. 

The  inferior  articular  branches,  which  pass  beneath  the  lat-  I 
eral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  upon  either  side,  form  an  arterial  I 
anastomosis  in  front  of  the  knee. 

ANTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 

This  artery  arises  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  artery,  at 
the  lower  border  of  t)\e  popliteus  muscle,  and,  passing  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle  and  through  an  opening 
in  the  interosseous  membrane,  extends  down  the  front  of  the  leg 
to  the  ankle-Joint,  where  it  becomes  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve  is,  at  first  external,  then  anterior,  and 
then  external  to  this  artery,  in  its  course  down  the  leg. 

This  artery  has  two  vena  comites,  which  b'e  upon  either  side 
of  it. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  corresponds  in  its  direction  with  the 
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cuter  bordeitoi  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle^  and,  if  this  muscle  be 
put  in  action,  a  guide  to  the  incision  necessary  to  ligate  this  ves- 
sel will  be  afforded. 

Branches. 

The  anterior  tibial  gives  off  three  branches  as  follows. 

{Recurrent  tibial, 
Muscular  branches. 
Malleolar.,  j  ^"^\;';;;^^- 

The  recurrent  tibial  branch  is  distributed  to  the  front  of  the 
knee. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  muscles  upon  either  side 
of  the  artery. 

The  malleolar  branches  are  two  in  number  and  pass  beneath 
the  tendons  at  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  ankle,  to  anasto- 
mose with  the  posterior  tibial,  the  internal  plantar,  the  peroneal 
and  the  tarsal  arteries. 

DORSALIS    PEDIS   ARTERY. 

This  artery  extends,  as  a  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial, 
from  the  bend  of  the  ankle^  along  the  tibial  side  of  the  foot,  to 
the  back  part  of  the  first  interosseous  space^  where  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  viz.^  the  dorsalis  hallucis  and  the  communicating. 

This  artery  has  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  on  its  outer  side. 

The  course  of  dorsalis  pedis  artery  may  be  described  upon  the 
surface  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tral point  in  front  of  the  ankle,  to  the  space  between  the  ist  and 
2d  metatarsal  bone. 

Branches. 

The  dorsalis  pedis  artery  gives  off  five  branches  as  follows. 

'  Tarsal. 

_  _  Metatarsal.    \  3rd,  4th  and  5th  interosseous. 

Dorsalis  Pedis  Artery.  \  ^       ,     .        .       .*/..-.        _    \ 

Dorsal  artery  of  great  toe  (ist  interosseous). 


(5  branches,) 


Communicating. 
Interosseous. 


The  tarsal  branches  anastomose  with  the  metatarsal,  external 
malleolar  and  external  plantar  arteries. 

The  metatarsal  hTSLUch  gives  off  the  three  outer  dorsal  inteross- 
eous arteries,  which  are  joined  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  per- 
forating arteries,  and  which  supply  digital  branches  to  the  dorsum 
of  three  and  a  half  toes  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  great  toe  corresponds  to  a  first  dor- 
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sal   interosseous   artery,  and   supplies   digital    branches   to   the 
dorsum  oK  one  and  a  half  toes  on  the  inner  side  of  iJic  foot. 

The  communicating  branch  dips  downwards  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and,  by  joining  with 
the  externa]  plantar  artery  completes  the  plantar  arch.  It  also 
gives  olT,  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  digital  branches  to  one  and  a 
half  iocs  on  \hc  inner  side  of  the  foot.  h 

POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY.  1 


This  artery  arises,  as  a  branch  of  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal 
artery,  at  ihs  lower  border  of  the pafiliteus  muscle.  It  divides  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  internal  Malleolus,  inio  the  two  plantar  arte<J 
ries.  The  most  frequent  point  of  division  into  the  plantar  art*. 
ries  may  be  described  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  intemii 
malleolus  to  the  middle  of  the  convexity  of  the  heel,  which  i 
intersect  the  artery  at  its  point  of  bifurcation  ;  and  any  variation 
from  this  point  are  usually  below  rather  than  above  the  level  oH 
this  line. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve  is,  at  first,  posterior  and  interat 
to  the  artery,  but  it  soon  crosses  to  its  outer  side. 

The  direction  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  m!iy  be  indicated 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  central  point  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
calf  to  a  point  behind  the  ankle  and  one  half  inch  posterior  to 
the  tibia,  where  the  artery  can  often  be  felt  to  pulsate. 

Branxhes. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  gives  off  seven  branches,  including 
its  two  terminal  trunks,,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

{MuGi'ulai. 
A'mtritHi  lejltula. 
CommunicBiing  H-itli  post  ti 
Anlcrioc  pcmneal. 
MmcuUr  brancbei. 
Nulritiil  h  liiia. 
Communicaliiig  \o  peroneal. 
Inlemal  cnlcaneaii. 

INTBRNAI.   PLANTAR.    I  t         •      i  i  v 

EXTERKAI.  PLA.VTAK.  jT"m,nal  branch 

The  PERONEAL  branch  is  given  off  about  one  inch  below  the 
lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  it  extends  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  os-calcis,  where  it  joins  with  the  external  malleolar  and 
the  external  plantar  arteries.  It  supplies  the  soleus,  the  three  pe- 
roiiei,  and  the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  leg.  It  also  gives 
off  a  nutrient  artery  to  the  fibula,  a  communicating  branch  to  the  , 
posterior  tibial  artery,  and   a  large  branch,  called   the  anterin 
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perineal  artery ^  which  anastomoses,  at  the  outer  side  of  the  tar- 
sus, with  the  external  malleolar  and  tarsal  arteries. 

The  muscular  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  soleus  and  the  deep  layer  of  muscles. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  tibia  is  very  large  and  runs  towards 
the  ankle. 

The  internal  calcanean  branches  supply  the  integument  about 
the  heel  and  the  fat  about  the  tendo  Achillis.  They  are  also  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
They  are  occasionally  derived  from  the  external  plantar  artery. 

PLANTAR  ARTERIES. 

The  plantar  arteries  are  branches  of  bifurcation  of  the  poste- 
rior tibial  vessel. 

The  INTERNAL  PLANTAR  artery  is  the  smallest  of  the  two,  and 
ends,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ^rst  metacarpal  bone ^  in  a  small  branch 
which  runs  along  the  inner  border  at  the  great  toe. 

The  EXTERNAL  PLANTAR  artery  passes  at  first  outwards,  and 
then  forwards,  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
5th  metatarsal  bone.  It  then  turns  obliquely  inwards  to  the  in- 
terval between  the  bases  of  the  1st  and  2d  metatarsal  bone,  where 
it  joins  with  the  communicating  branch  from  the  dorsalis  pedis 
artery,  and  thus  completes  the  plantar  arch. 

The  first  portion  of  the  course  of  the  external  plantar  artery 
may  be  described,  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot,  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  hollow  behind  the  inner  malleolus  to  the  base  of  the  5th 
metatarsal  bone ;  but,  from  this  point,  its  course  runs  transversely 
across  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  lies  in  relation  with  the  bases 
of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

Branches. 

The  external  plantar  artery  gives  off  two  sets  of  branches, 
which  comprise  ten  vessels  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 

PTTKttNAi.  Plantar  (    3  Posiitior perforaHng. 

Total,    10 

The  posterior  perforating  branches  pass  through  the  back  part 
of  the  three  outer  interosseous  spaces^  and  anastomose  with  the 
dorsal  interosseous  branches  of  the  metatarsal  artery. 

The  digital  branches  are  divided  into  two  sets,  as  is  shown  in 
the  table  above. 
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The  plantar  inttrosseous  arteries  supply  digital   brai 

the   plantar  surface  of  three  and  a  half  toes  on  tkt 
outer  sidf  of  the  foot. 

The  anterior  perforating  arteries  pass  through  the  front  part 
of  the  outer  three  interosseous  spaces,  and,  like  the  pos- 
terior perforating,  Join  with  the  dorsal  interosseous 
branches  of  the  metatarsal  arteiy. 


THE  VEINS  OF  THE  BODY. 


The  system  of  veins  which  accompany  the  arteries  of  tl 
various  portions  of  the  body,  are  in  many  instances  givca  the^ 
same  name  as  the  artery  which  they  accompany,  thus  rendering 
a  separate  description  of  them  unnecessary;  while,  with  others, 
their  points  of  origin  are  too  Irregular  to  admit  of  any  positive 
statements  concerning  them.  Certain  venous  trunks  possess  a 
greater  importance  than  others,  since  either  from  their  situa- 
tion, their  tributaries,  or  their  relation  to  other  parts,  they  are 
associated  with  points  of  practical  interest  and  value. 

Some  veins  unlike  the  arteries  contain  valves  in  their  interior, 
which  consist  of  pouches  adherent  to  their  walls,  and  which  tend, 
when  present,  to  prevent  the  backward  flow  of  blood,  when  the 
circulation  is  in  opposition  to  gravity.  We  therefore  fail  to 
find  them  in  the  larger  venous  trunks,  where  the  circulation, 
if  in  opposition  to  gravity,  is  assisted  greatly  by  the  vacuum 
created  within  the  thorax  during  the  act  of  inspiration;  and 
in  certain  veins,  where  the  current  of  blood  Is  accelerated  by 
gravity,  as  in  the  neck.  Nature,  no  longer  requiring  these  valves 
as  a  protective  measure,  has  omitted  them  either  entirely  or  in 
part. 

Veins  admit  of  a  three-fold  division,  viz.,  into  superficial  vein^ 
deep  veins,  and  sinuses. 

The  superficial  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  integument  and 
the  superficial  structures  of  the  body,  and  take  their  course,  as  a 
rule,  between  the  layers  of  superficial  fascia,  until  they  reach  con- 
venient situations  for  their  termination  in  the  deep  veins.  Since 
they  are  usually  unaccompanied  by  arteries,  they  are  the  ones 
selected  as  a  rule,  for  venesection. 

The  deep  veins  are  usually  enclosed,  in  the  limbs,  in  the 
sheath  of  some  large  artery  which  they  accompany;  but,  if  the 
accompanying  artery  be  of  secondary  calibre,  these  deep  veins 
are  usually  placed  upon  either  side  of  the  artery  and  are  termed- 
vena  comites. 
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Sinuses  differ  from  veins  in  their  structure  and  mode  of  distri- 
bution and  are  confined  to  special  organs,  within  whose  substance 
or  their  investing  coverings  they  are  usually  situated. 

Veins  communicate  with  each  other  more  frequently  than 
arteries,  both  in  the  larger  and  the  smaller  trunks ;  thus  the  vena 
comites  constantly  communicate,  in  their  course,  by  transverse 
branches,  which  cross  the  artery ;  and  the  various  venous  plexuses 
of  the  body  afford  another  striking  example  of  the  tendency 
of  veins  towards  frequent  anastomosis.  This  tendency  to  fre- 
quent communication  has  been  explained,  as  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  nature  to  obviate  the  obstructions  to  which  the  veins  are 
particularly  liable,  from  the  thinness  of  their  coats ;  and  also  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  overcome  any  impediment,  from 
the  weak  force  of  their  current. 

The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  have  walls  composed  of  three  dis- 
tinct coats. 

The  internal  coat  resembles  that  of  the  arteries  and  is  serous 
in  character. 

The  middle  coat  has  less  muscular  iibre  in  its  structure  than 
exists  in  the  arteries ;  and  is  also  much  thinner  than  in  arteries 
of  corresponding  calibre. 

The  external  coat  is  composed  chiefly  of  connective  tissue  and 
longitudinal  elastic  fibres. 

In  the  large  veins  connected  with  the  hearty  viz.^  the  venae 
cavse  and  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  the  muscular  fibres  of  that 
organ  are  continued  for  some  distance  in  their  walls. 

The  circulation  within  the  venous  system  is  due  partly  to  the 
pressure  transmitted  from  the  arteries  ;  partly  to  muscular  pressure 
aided  by  the  valves  ;  partly  to  gravity^  especially  in  the  veins  of 
the  head,  neck  and  thorax  ;  and  partly  to  the  suction  created  by 
the  vacuum  formed  within  the  pleural  and  pericardial  sacs  during 
inspiration. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  CHIEF  VEINS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND 

NECK. 


'Iktbrmaljucu-, 
LAR  vein. 


THE     INNO- 
MINATE 
VEIN        is 
formed  by  the 
union  of 


Saperior  lon^tadinml  dnos. 
Interior  lonfptodinal  slniia. 
Straight  sinus. 
I.  Lateral  rinus.  \  Occipital  sinuses. 
Ophtlialmic  vein. 
Superior  petrosal  sinus. 
Interior  petrosal  alnus. 

a.  Ascending      (  Meningeal  veins, 
pharyngeal.  ( Pharyngeal  veins. 


«.  Lingual •<  Lingual 


( Superficial  doraaL 
<  Lingual. 
{ Ranine. 


4.  Facial. 


Angular 


SnpraorMtaL 
Frontal. 
Palpebnd. 
.Naial. 


Inferior  palpebral. 

Dorsal  and  lateral. 
Nasal  veins. 

I  Alveolar  branches. 
D^ending  palatine. 
Naso-palaOnr^ 
Vidian. 

Coron«y \^l^^- 

Buccal. 

Masseteric. 

Labial. 

SubmentaL 

Inferior  palatine. 

Tonsillar. 

Glandular. 


#   n/.«.t«xtf«i        i  Mastoid  vein. 

5.  Occipital....  j(,^^^.^^ 

6.  Superior         j  Thyroid. 

thyroid.  1  Larjmgeal. 

.  7.  Middle  thyroid. 

( Spinal, 
'i.  Vertebral.... •<  Deep  cervical. 

(  Ascending  cervical. 


.Subclavian 

vein. 


a.  External  jug- 
ular. 


3.  Anterior  jug- 
ular. 


'Middle  meningeaL 
Inferior  dentaL 
'1.  Internal  maxillary.  -  Deep  temporaL 

I  Pterygoid. 
l^  Masseteric 

f  Anterior. 

Posterior. 

Middle  temporal. 

Parotid. 

Anterior  auricular. 
,  Transverse  fiaciaL 

auricu- j  Auricular. 

]  Stylo-mastoid. 

4.  Branch  to  the  internal  jugular. 

5.Supr.-^p»I.r....{f»g;j;^^- 

6.  Transverse  cervi-  ( Superficial  cervical, 
oal.  (  Posterior  scapular. 


a.  Temporal. 


4.  Posterior 
lar. 
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SINUSES  OF  THE  DURA  MATER. 

The  sinuses  of  the  skull  are  channels,  formed  by  the  dura 
mater,  for  the  transmission  of  blood,  although  their  inner  coat 
is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  inner  or  serous  coat  of  the 
veins.  They  are  fifteen  in  number  and  may  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 


Single  Sinuses (5)* 


Superior  longitudinal  sinus. 
Inferior  longitudinal  sinus. 
Straight  sinus. 
Circular  sinus. 
Transverse  sinus. 


'Occipital  sinuses. 
Lateral  sinuses. 

Pairs  of  Sinuses (5) -<  Cavernous  sinuses. 

1  Superior  petrosal  sinuses. 
I  Inferior  petrosal  sinuses. 

The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  commences  at  the  foramen 
coecum,  through  which  it  frequently  communicates  with  the 
veins  of  the  nose  and  with  a  vein  from  the  frontal  sinus,  and  runs 
backwards  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  falx  cerebri,  till  it 
reaches  the  torcular  Herophili.  It  receives  the  superficial  veins 
of  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres,  and  veins  from  the  diploe 
and  the  dura  mater ;  and  also  the  parietal  veins  from  the  pericra- 
nium, at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  3agittal  suture. 

The  situation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  longitudinal  sinuses 
of  the  dura  mater  may  be  represented  upon  the  external  portiori 
of  the  cranium  by  a  line  drawn  over  the  middle  line  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  skull  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  external  occip- 
ital protuberance. 

The  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  runs  along  the  free  margin  of 
the  falx  cerebri  and  opens  into  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
straight  sinuSy  behind  the  venae  Galeni. 

The  straight  sinus  runs  downwards  and  backwards  along  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  falx  cerebri  with  the  tentorium  cerebelli 
and  opens  into  the  torcular  Herophili.  It  receives  blood  from  the 
venae  Galeni,  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus,  the  inferior  median 
cerebral  vein,  and  the  superior  cerebellar  veins. 

The  circular  sinus  is  enclosed  in  a  ring  of  dura  mater,  which 
surrounds  the  pituitary  body.  Its  posterior  half  is  larger  in  cali- 
bre than  its  anterior. 

The  transverse  sinus  crosses  the  basilar  groove  and  connects 
the  two  cavernous  and  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  of  either  side.  It 
is  sometimes  double. 

The  occipital  sinuses  are  contained  in  the  falx  cerebelli,  and, 
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passing  backwards  and  upwards  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  they  open  into  the  torcular  HerophtlL 

Ihe  lateral  sinuies  commence  at  the  torcular  Herophili  and 
pass  outwards,  upon  either  side  of  this  cavity,  in  the  posterior 
attached  margin  of  the  tentorium  cercbelli  to  the  base  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  they  then  cur\'e  down- 
wards and  inwards  in  a  groove  in  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  also  in  the  occipital  bone,  and  terminate,  at 
the  jugular  foramen,  in  the  internal  jugular  vein.  These  sinuses 
receive  blood  from  the  cavernous  sinus,  through  the  superior  and 
inferior  petrosal  sinuses,  and,  from  the  inferior  cerebral  and  ihe 
inferior  cerebellar  veins,  and,  occasionally,  from  some  veins  of  the 
diplog. 

The  course  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lateral  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  upon  the  external  por- 
tion of  the  skull  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process. 

The  cavernous  sinuses  are  large  and  short.  They  extend,  on 
either  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  They  Ci^m- 
municate  tvith  each  other,  through  the  circular  and  transverse 
sinuses,  and,  with  the  lateral  simues,  by  the  two  petrosal  sinuses. 
In  the  inner  wall  of  this  sinus,  separated  from  the  blood  by  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  sinus,  are  the  following  structure's,  vis. 
The  inttrnal  carotid  artery,  the  tth  nerve,  the  carotid  and  cavern' 
OMS plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  system.  In  the  outer  uviiYof  this 
sinus,  are  enclosed  the  following  structures,  in  their  order  from 
above  downwards  and  from  without  inwards;  vis.,  the  third,  the 
fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  nerves. 

The  superior  petrosal  sinuses  extend  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  are  enclosed  by 
the  tentorium  cercbelli.  Theyscrve  to  connect  the  ciavemous  and 
the  lateral  sinuses  of  the  same  side. 

The  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  lie  in  a  groove  in  l\ic  petro-occipi' 
tal  suture  of  the  skull,  and  serve  to  connect  the  cavernous 
of  either  side  with  the  points  of  termination  of  the  lateral  sinuses,, 
in  the  jugular  foramina. 

The  EXTERNAL  JUGULAR  vein  commences  in  the  substance 
of  the  parotid  gland  and  descends  down  the  neck  superficially,  to  ^ 
open  into  the  subclavian  vein.     It  has  two  valves,  one  situated  at 
its  point  of  termination,  the  other  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  clavicle. 

The  external  jugular  vein  is  the  chief  superficial  vein  of  the 
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neck  and  it  is  rendered  prominent  by  putting  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  into  action,  or  by  anything  creating  pressure  upon  the 
lower  end  of  the  vein,  which  corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the 
clavicle. 

The  INTERNAL  JUGULAR  vein  is  a  continuation  of  the  lateral 
sinus  of  the  skull.  It  extends  from  the  jugular  foramen,  down- 
wards, to  the  subclavian  vein,  where  it  has  one  pair  of  valves. 
This  vein  is  in  relation  with  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
common  carotid  artery,  being  contained  in  the  sheath  of  the  lat- 
ter vessel,  and  also  with  the  9th,  loth,  nth  and  12th  pairs  of 
cranial  nerves  (according  to  the  classification  of  Soemmering). 

The  RIGHT  INNOMINATE  vein  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  lengfth, 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  left  side,  and  is  nearly  vertical  in  direc- 
tion. It  is  separated  from  the  right  lung  by  the  pleura  and  the 
right  phrenic  nerve.  It  joins  the  left  innominate  vein,  below  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  to  form  the  superior  vena  cava. 

The  LEFT  INNOMINATE  vein  is  three  inches  in  length,  and  de- 
cends  obliquely  from  the  left  sterno^clavicular  articulation  to  its 
point  of  junction  with  the  right  innominate  vein. 

The  SUPERIOR  VENA  CAVA  is  a  thick  trunk,  about  three  inches 
in  length,  which  enters  the  pericardial  sac,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  above  the  heart,  and  terminates  at  the  upper  and  front  part 
of  the  right  auricle.     It  has  no  valves. 

The  INFERIOR  VENA  CAVA  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  common  iliac  veins,  at  the  right  side  of  and  between  the  /i^th 
and  Sth  lumbar  vertebrce.  It  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdom- 
inal aorta  and  passes  behind  the  border  of  the  mesentery^  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  and  the  portal 
vein.  It  is  also  lodged  in  a  groove  in  the  posterior  border  of  the 
liver,  where  the  hepatic  veins  join  it.  It  perforates  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm  and  thus  enters  the  pericardial  sac ;  and 
subsequently  terminates  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.     Its  length  is  about  eight  inches. 

THE  AZYGOS  VEINS. 

These  reins  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  superior 
and  inferior  vena  cava.  They  also  collect  the  blood  from  the 
intercostal  spaces.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  are  called  as 
follows. 

Vena  azygos  major,  or  right  azygos. 
Vena  azygos  minor,  or  left  lower  azygos. 
Left  superior  azygos. 
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Tiie  right  vena  asygos  arises  either  from  the  lumbar  vein,  t 
inferior  vena  cava,  or  the  right  renal  vein.  It  passes  through  the 
aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  and  here  lies  upon  the  righ^  side 
of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  aorta.  It 
empties  into  the  superior  vena  eava,  on  a  level  with  the  jd  dor- 
sal vertebra,  having  previously  received  the  ten  lower  intcrco&tal 
veins  of  the  right  side,  the  vena  azygos  minor,  the  right  bronch- 
ial vein,  and  several  small  cesophageal,  mediastinal  and  spinal 
veins. 

The  vena  azygos  minor  arises  either  from  the  left  lumbar  vein 
or  from  the  left  renal  vein.  It  leaves  the  abdominal  cavity 
through  an  opening  in  the  /e/t  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and,  having 
collected  the  blood  of  the  five  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  left 
side,  and  some  small  mediastinal,  cesophageal,  and  spinal  veins,  it 
crosses  the  spinal  column  behind  the  aorta  and  the  thoracic  duct 
and  opens  into  the  vena  azygos  major,  on  a  level  with  the  6th 
dorsal  vertebra. 

The  left  superior  azygos  vein  collects  the  blood  from  the  upper 
intercostal  veins  of  the  left  side,  and  terminates  in  the  vena 
azygos  major.     It  may  be  absent. 


PORTAL  SYSTEM  OF   VEINS. 

The  portal  vein,  which  carries  blood  to  the  transverse  fissure 
of  the  liver,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  four  large  veins,  vis. : 
Gastric  vein. 
Splenic  vein^ 

Superior  mesenteric  vein. 
Inferior  mesenteric  vein. 
The  gastric  vein  empties  the  blood  of  the  stomach  either  into 
the  main  portal  trunk  or  into  the  right  branch  of  the  portal  vein. 
The  splenic  vein  arises  by  five  or  six  branches,  which  emerge 
from  the  hilum  of  the  spleen:  and  it  also  receives  blood  from 
the  veins  which  correspond  to  the  branches  of  the  splehic  artery. 
The  superior  mesenteric  vein  receives  blood  from   those  veins 
which  correspond  to  the  branches  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  also  receives,  as  tributaries,  veins 
corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name. 
This  vein  affords  an  outlet,  in  the  rectum,  for  portal  blood,  in 
case  of  portal  obstruction. 

The  portal  system  will  be  considered,  in  detail,  under  the  de- 
;i  of  the  liver. 


VEINS  OF  THE  PEL  VIS. 


VEINS  OF   THE  PELVIS. 
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Internal  Iliac 

(11  tributaries.) 


The  veins  of  the  pelvis  include  the  internal  iliac  veins  and 
those  veins  which  correspond  to  the  branches  of  the  artery  of  the 
same  name,  with  the  exception  of  the  umbilical  arteries.  These 
veins  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

(HeiT\piThoidal. 
Vesical. 
Prostatic. 
Uterine. 
Vaginal. 

r  Obturator. 
J  Sciatic. 

L  N<m.vucral  branches ...  J  |'i^^.',^^„tar. 

Lateral  sacral. 
^Gluteal. 

The  hemorrhoidal  veinSj  as  before  mentioned,  are  of  special 
importance,  since  they  afford  a  point  of  communication  between 
the  portal  system  of  veins  and  the  general  system  of  veins. 

The  vesical  and  the  prostatic  veins  often  join  together  to  form 
a  single  vein,  called  the  vesico-prostatic  vein. 

The  other  veins,  enumerated  in  the  table,  follow  the  course 
of  the  arteries  of  the  same  name. 

VEINS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  consist  of  a  superficial 
and  a  deep  set.     The  two  sets  include  the  following  veins. 

r  Radial. 
Anterior  ulnar. 
Posterior  ulnar. 
Median. 

Median  cephalic. 
M«dian  basilic. 
Cephalic. 
Basilic 

Dmp  Veins  ^2^  \  Axillary  vein. 

UKKP  VEINS W^  Subclavian  vein. 

In  addition  to  the  deep  veins  above  mentioned,  there  are 
vena  comites  to  each  of  the  arteries,  except  the  axillary  and  the 
subclavian. 

Many  of  the  veins  included  in  the  superficial  and  the  deep 
sets  of  the  upper  extremity,  require  no  special  consideration,  as 
their  name  indicates  their  situation. 

The  relation  of  the  median  cephalic  and  the  median  basilic  veins 
to  the  brachial  artery y  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  give  to  these  veins 


Superficial  Veins.  (8)- 
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a  surgical  importance,  as  venesection  is  most  often  performed  in 
this  locality. 

The  cephalic  vein  ascends  the  arm  in  a  groove  at  the  outer  side 
of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  ends  in  the  axillary  vein,  between  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle.  It  has  one  pair 
of  valves  at  its  point  of  termination. 

The  basilic  vein  ascends  the  arm  in  a  groove  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  terminates  in  the  axillary  vein,  with 
which  it  is  continuous. 

The  axillary  vein  corresponds,  in  its  situation  and  length,  with  ] 
the  artery  of  the  same  name.  It  lies  upon  the  inner  side  of  this  | 
vessel. 

The  subclavian  vein,  which  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
axillary  vein,  also  corresponds,  in  length  and 'direction,  with  the 
artery  of  the  same  name.  Its  relations  to  the  artery,  however, 
are  slightly  different  in  the  three  portions  of  that  vessel,  but  it 
lies,  as  a  rule,  in  front  of  the  artery  and  on  a  plane  below  it.  It 
receives,  in  addition  to  the  blood  from  the  arm.  the  contents  of 
the  external,  the  internal,  and  the  anterior  jugular  veins. 


VEINS  OF  THE  LOWER   EXTREMITY. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  consist  of  a  superficial  and  a 
deep  set.     These  two  sets  include  the  following  veins : 


..(1) 


(  Exlcmnl  iliac. 

The  short  saphenous  vein  extends  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  and  opens  into  the  popliteal  vein.     It  has  two   i 
valves,  near  to  its  point  of  termination. 

The  long  saphenous  vein  extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  and  opens  into  the  femoral  vein,  at  a  point 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  This  vein 
accompanies  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  for  the  greater  portion  of 
its  course,  and  contains  from  two  to  six  valves,  which  are  most 
abundant  in  the  thigh. 

The  popliteal  vein  lies  superficial  and  external  to  the  artery 
of  the  same  name.  It  receives  the  blood  from  the  short  saphe- 
nous vein,  and  the  vena;  comites  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg. 

The  femoral  vein  lies  posteriorly  to  the  artery,  in   Hunter's  j 
canal,  but  reaches  the  inner  side  of  that  vessel,  in  Scarpa's  space. 


VEINS  OF  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 
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It  receives  the  blood  from  the  long  saphenous  vein  as  well  as 
from  those  veins,  which  correspond  to  the  branches  of  the  artery 
of  the  same  name. 

The  external  iliac  vein  differs,  in  its  relation  to  the  artery  of 
the  same  name,  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  It  receives  the 
blood  of  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  veins,  and  joins  with 
the  internal  iliac  vein  to  form  the  common  iliac  veins.  Its  points 
of  surgical  interest  will  be  found  under  the  description  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery. 


ANGIOLOGY. 


THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  the  body  possesses  the  property  of 
absorbing  certain  materials  from  the  tissues  and  conveying  them 
into  the  circulation.  The  name  "  lymphatics  "  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  these  vessels  from  the  appearance  of  the  fluid  which  is 
contained  within  them,  which  has  a  resembUnce  to  water  {fym* 
pka,  water). 

The  lymphatic  system  includes  various  glands,  called  lym- 
phatic glands,  through  which  the  lymphatic  vessels  pass ;  aUo 
innumerable  small  lymphatic  vessels,  which  are  scattered  through- 
out ever>-  part  of  the  body;  and,  6nally,the  lacteal  vessels,  which 
are  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  small  intestines,  but  to  which  the 
name  lacteaU  was  applied,  from  the  fact  that  they  contained  a 
milky  fluid  after  or  during  the  process  of  digestion.  These  lac- 
teal vessels  also  pass  through  glands,  called  mesenUrk  gtands,  and 
6nally,  empty  their  contents,  through  the  thoracic  duct,  into  the 
subclavian  vein  of  the  left  side. 

The  coats  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  delicate  and  nearly 
transparent,  and  the  fluid,  contained  within  them,  can  be  readily 
perceived  through  their  walls.  They  contain  a  few  valves,  which 
are  located  regularly  along  their  course,  and  which  give  to  the 
lymphatic  vessels  an  occasionally  beaded  appearance. 

In  almost  all  portions  of  the  body  the  lymphatic  vessels  arc 
arranged  in  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set,  the  former  of  which  lie 
either  ne»r  the  integument  or  in  the  submucous  tissue,  while  Ihc 
latter  lie  in  close  relation  to  the  larger  blood-vessels,  and,  al- 
though fewer  in  number,  are  individually  of  larger  size  than  those 
of  the  superficial  set.  These  two  sets,  however,  frequently  com. 
municate  with  each  other,  and,  in  their  total  aggregate,  vastly 
exceed  the  veins  in  number,  but  as  a  rule  are  much  smaller  in  siic. 

Certain  structures  in  the  body  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  lym- 
phatics, among  which  may  be  mentioned,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  tendons  of  muscles,  cartilage,  the  ej-e. 
the  naiis,  the  hair,  the  placenta,  and  the  umbilical  cord. 

The  iympliatie  glands,  called  also  conglobate  glands,  are  usually 
of  a  pinkish  gray  color,  to  which  rule  there  are  but  few  exceptions, 
and  are  situated  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  ves- 
sels. They  usually  have  a  hilus  along  one  border  and  arc  divided 
into  a  cortical  and  medullary  portion ;  the  latter  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  gland  except  at  the  hilus,  where  it  becomes  supo- 
ficially  situated.     The  vessel  which  supplies  the  gland,   previous 
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to  its  entrance,  divides  into  branches,  which  are  called  the  affer- 
ent  vessels  qi  the  gland,  and  the  vessels  which  escape  from  the 
glands  are  called  the  efferent  vessels.  Within  the  gland  the  lym- 
phatics form  a  plexus  and  are  much  thiniler  than  elsewhere,  since 
they  lose  their  external  coat,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the 
capsule  of  the  gland. 

The  largest  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  system  are  known  as  the 
thoracic  duct  and  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

The  THORACIC  DUCT  Commences  in  a  dilated  pouch,  called 
the  receptaculum  chyli^  which  lies  in  front  of  the  2d  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, behind  the  aorta  and  between  it  and  the  vena  azygos 
major.  It  receives  the  trunks  of  all  lacteal  vessels  and  four  or 
five  large  trunks,  from  the  lumbar  lymphatic  glands.  It  passes 
through  the  aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  and,  in  its  course 
through  the  chest,  is  situated  behind  the  oesophagus,  and  for  a 
portion  of  its  course,  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena  azygos 
major.  On  a  level  with  the  4th  dorsal  vertebra,  it  inclines  towards 
the  left  side  of  the  body  and  passes  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  first  portion  of  the  left  subclavian  artery.  On  a  level 
with  the  7th  cervical  vertebra,  it  arches  forwards  above  the  pleura 
and  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  opens  into  the 
angle  of  junction  of  the  left  internal  jugular  and  the  left  subcla- 
vian veins,  which  opening  is  guarded  by  a  pair  of  valves.  Through- 
out its  course  it  contains  valves  which  give  it,  at  intervals,  a  con- 
stricted appearance,  and  it  also  varies  in  its  size,  being  largest  at 
its  upper  and  lower  portions.  It  is  the  common  trunk  of  all  the 
lymphatics  of  the  body,  excepting  those  of  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  thorax,  and  the  right  upper  limb,  right  lung,  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  part  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver. 
It  is  about  sixteen  and  a  half  inches  long. 

The  RIGHT  LYMPHATIC  DUCT  is  a  short  thick  trunk,  about 
one  line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  about  one  inch  in  lengthy  which 
collects  the  lymph  from  those  portions  of  the  body,  which  are 
unconnected  with  the  thoracic  duct.  It  opens  into  the  angle 
of  junction  between  the  right  internal  jugular  and  the  right 
subclavian  veins,  this  opening  being  also  guarded,  as  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  by  a  pair  of  valves. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck  consist  of  superficial  and 
deep  lymphatic  vessels  and  superficial  and  deep  lymphatic  glands. 
The  important  vessels  accompany  the  larger  arterial  trunks  of 
the  head  and  neck,  while  the  glands  are  principally  situated  in 
the  lateral  regions  of  the  neck  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
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The  lymphatics  of  the  thorax  maybe  divided  into  those  situ, 
ted  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  those  connected  with  the 
viscera.  The  parietal  set  are  arranged,  as  in  other  portions  of 
the  body,  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer  of  lymphatic  glands 
and  vessels;  while  the  ^'Wircrff/ lymphatics  are  connected  with  the 
lungs  and  bronchi,  the  heart,  the  cesophagus,  and  the  thymus 
gland. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  upper  extremity  comprise  a  supcrRciat 
and  a  deep  layer  of  lymphatic  vessels  and  a  superficial  and  a 
deep  layer  of  lymphatic  glands.  The  superficial  layer  of 
lymphatic  vessels  are  more  numerous  upon  the  inner  than  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  arm ;  while  the  deep  layer  of  vessels  a& 
company  the  larger  arteries  of  the  forearm  and  of  the  arm,  and 
open  into  the  glands  of  the  axilla  and  the  subclavian  region, 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  upper  extremity  comprise  two 
or  three  small  superficial  glands,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  and  a  chain  of  deep  lymphatic  glands,  whicb 
are  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  brachial,  axillary,  andi 
subclavian  arteries. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  like  those  of  the  chest,  com-' 
prise  a  parietal  set  and  a  visceral  set.  The  parietal  set  are  sJtua> 
ted  in  the  hypogastric,  lumbar,  and  epigastric  regions,  and  accom- 
pany the  epigastric,  the  circumflex  iliac,  and  the  lumbar  arteries. 
The  visceral  set  are  connected  with  the  following  organs :  i.  prin- 
cipally with  the  intestine,  where  they  number  over  one  hundred. 
and  are  called  the  mesenteric  glands  ;  2.  with  the  liver,  where 
they  are  arranged  upon  its  upper  surface,  its  under  surface,  and 
in  the  portal  canals ;  3.  in  the  stomneh.  where  they  are  placed 
beneath  the  peritoneum  and  also  in  the  submucous  coat ;  4.  in  the 
spleen,  where  they  form  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set :  and  5.  in  the 
kidney,  where  a  superficial  and  deep  set  is  also  present. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  pelvic  cavity  consist  of  glands  and  lym- 
phatic vessels.  The  vessels  are  distributed  over  the  entire  sur- 
faces of  the  various  organs  of  the  pelvis,  while  the  glands  form 
chains  upon  the  external  and  internal  iliac  arteries,  and  are  also 
present  in  large  numbers  upon  the  sacrum  and  in  front  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  lymphatics  of  ilie  lower  extremity  comprise  a  superficial 
and  a  deep  set  of  vessels,  and  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set  of 
glands.  The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  arise  from  the  integu- 
ment of  the  foot  and  terminate  either  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  groin  or  of  the  popliteal  space  ;  while  the  deep  set  of  lyi 
latic  vessels  accompany  the  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries  in  ihc 
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leg,  and  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  vessels  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
thigh.  The  efferent  vessels  of  the  popliteal  glands  accompany  the 
femoral  artery. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the  lower  extremity  are 
nine  or  ten  in  number,  and  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  saphenous  vein ;  while  the 
deep  set  of  lymphatic  glands  are  chiefly  distributed  along  the 
anterior  tibial,  the  popliteal,  the  gluteal,  and  the  sciatic  arteries, 
while  a  few  small  glands  accompany  the  femoral  artery  and  com- 
municate, through  the  saphenous  opening,  with  the  superficial 
set. 


NEUROLOGY. 


NEUROLOGY. 

Nerve  tissue  consists  of  two  varieties,  viz,,  grey  and  white 
matter.  The  grey  matter  is  found  principally  in  the  nerve  centres 
and  in  the  vdinoxis  ganglia. 

By  some  anatomists  the  nerve  tissue,  found  in  the  sympathetic 
system  of  nerves,  is  considered  as  a  separate  form,  and  is  called 
gelatinous  nerve  tissue,    . 

The  grey  nerve  tissue  is  often  called  the  vesicular  nervous  sub- 
stance, as  it  consists  of  vesicles,  called  nerve  corpuscles,  imbedded 
in  a  fine  granular  substance. 

The  white  nerve  tissue  is  also  called  the  fibrous  or  tubular 
nerve  substance,  since  it  exists  in  the  form  of  nerve  fibres. 

Each  nerve  is  a  bundle  of  nerve  fibres  bound  together  in  a 
sheath,  formed  of  connective  tissue  and  called  the  perineurium. 
Each  of  the  primitive  nerve  fibres  are  also  enclosed  in  a  sheath, 
which  is  more  delicate  than  the  perineurium  and  which  is  termed 
the  neurilemma  or  epineurium. 

Nerves  are  divided,  on  a  basis  of  their  distribution,  into  those 
of  animal  life  and  those  of  organic  life.  The  former  subserve  the 
higher  functions  of  special  sense,  volition,  sensation,  etc. ;  while 
the  latter  control  nutrition  and  growth. 

The  nervous  system  of  animal  life  consists  of  two  principal 
parts,  as  follows  :  ' 

1.  A  central  portion,  called  the  CEREBRO-SPINAL  AXIS. 

2.  K  peripheral  portion,  called  NERVES,  GANGLIA,  ETC. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL  AXIS. 

This  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is,  conventionally,  divided 
into  five  parts,  namely: 

The  Cerebrum. 

The  Cerebellum. 

The  Pons  Varolii. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  Spinal  Cord. 

Of  these  five  parts,  which  make  up  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  tlu 
first  four  are  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  viz. : 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata  ; 
and,  when  taken  collectively,  are  called  the  encephalon  or  brain. 

The  encephalon  extends  to  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  or  1st 
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cervical  vertebra,  at  which  point  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  spinal  cord  extends  from  the  plane  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  atlas  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ist,  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
2nd  lumbar  vertebra,where  it  becomes  divided  into  a  bundle  of 
nerves,  called,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  horse's  tail,  the  eauda 
equina,  and  terminates  in  a  slender  filament,  called  the  filum  ter- 
minale  or  central  ligament  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  are 
43  in  number,  and  are  symmetrically  arranged  upon  either  side 
of  the  body.    They  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

A.  Cranial  Nervbs Twelve  pain 12  pain. 

rCervical.. 8    " 

I  Donal la    *' 

B.  SnNAL  Nerves.   (31  pain.)  {  Lumbar 5    " 

Sacral   5     " 

I^Coccygeft] i     ** 

Total,    43     " 

A  cerebral  or  cranial  nerve  is  one  which  arises  from  some 
portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  which  passes  through  one  or 
more  foramina  of  the  cranium.  They  are  named,  in  numerical 
order,  from  before  backwards,  in  the  order  in  which  they  escape 
from  the  base  of  the  cranium. 

The  term  cerebro-spiftal  nerve,  is  applied  to  any  nerve,  which 
arises  from  any  portion  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  ;  and  is  used  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  nerves  derived  from  the  sympathetic 
system  of  the  body. 

Each  of  the  nerve  filaments  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  ex- 
cepting in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  parts : 

A  sheath,  called  the  neurilemma  or  epineurium. 

A  central  portion,  called  the  axis  cylinder,  which  is  composed 
of  grey  nerve  matter. 

An  investing  substance  of  a  whitish  color,  called  the  "  white 
substance  of  Schwann,"  which  is  situated  between  the 
neurilemma  and  the  axis-cylinder.  This  substance  is 
not  always  present.  It  is  often  called  the  medullary 
sheath,  and  also  the  e?idoneurium  of  the  nerve. 

The  small  isolated  spots  on  cerebro-spinal  nerves  where  the 
white  substance  of  Schwann  is  wanting,  are  called  nodes  of  Ran- 
vier.  In  the  olfactory  nerves,  although  belonging  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  is  absent  through- 
out  their  entire  extent. 
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The  sensory  nerves  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  are  found  to  ter- 
minate in  one  of  four  ways,  as  follows : 

In  plexuses. 
In  end-bulbs. 
In  tactile  corpuscles. 
In  Pacinian  bodies. 
The  motor  nerves  terminate  in  small  expansions  within  the 
muscles  termed  motorial  end-plates. 

The  nerves  o{\}^^  sympathetic  system^  bn  the  other  hand,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  cerebro-spinal  nerves  by  their  reddish  grey  color, 
their  smaller  size,  and  their  softer  consistence. 

Cerebrospinal  nerves  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  on  a 
basis  of  their  function,  called  respectively  the  motor  and  the  sen- 
sory nerves.  To  the  latter  clasSy  collections  of  grey  nerve  matter, 
called  ganglia,  are  often  attached. 

Membranes. 

The  coverings  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  are  three  in 
number  and  are  called, 

ist^  The  dura  mater. 

2nd.  The  pia  mater. 

3rd.  The  arachnoid. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  thick,  dense,  fibrous  membrane,  which  is 

lined,  internally,  by  the  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid.     It  serves, 

in  the  cranium,  the  following  purposes  : 

1.  It  acts  as  a  periosteal  covering  to  the  interior  of  the  skull. 

2.  It  protects  the  brain  from  possible  injury,  especially  in  early 

life,  when  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  separate  and 
imperfectly  formed. 

3.  It   supports   the  principal  divisions  of  the  encephalon  by 

forming  septa^  which  are  lodged  between  its  different 
portions. 

4.  It  assists  in  forming  venous  sinuses. 

5.  It  furnishes  sheaths  of  protection  for  nerves. 

The  dura  mater  of  the  brain  differs  from  that  of  the  spinal 
cord,  in  not  performing  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  the  above- 
mentioned  functions. 

These  reflections  or  septa  formed  by  the  dura  mater  of  the 
brain  are  called, 

1.  The  falx  cerebri. 

2.  The  falx  cerebelli. 

3.  The  tentorium  cerebelli. 
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The  arachnoid  is,  like  all  serous  •membranes,  a  shut  sac  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  lubrication  and  which  invests  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis.  The  surface  which  invests  the  organs  is  called  the 
visceral  layer,  while  the  surface  which  lines  the  dura  mater  b 
called  the  parietal  layer. 

Between  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia 
mater,  a  cavity  exists  called  the  subarachnoidean  space^  which 
usually  communicates  with  the  general  ventricular  cavity  in  the 
brain  substance,  through  kn  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  4th  ven- 
tricle.  This  space  is  most  extensively  developed  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  around  the  spinal  cord.  It  contains  the  cerebro- 
spinal  fluid. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  delicate  vascular  membrane  which  invests 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  whose  function  is  that  of  nutrition. 
It  is  everywhere  intimately  adherent  to  the  nerve  substance,  and, 
at  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  brain^  it  penetrates  into  the  ven- 
tricular cavities  of  that  organ  and  forms  the  choroid  plexuses  and 
the  velum  interpositum. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  differs  from  that  which  in- 
vests the  brain,  in  being  thicker,  less  vascular,  and  in  forming  a 
series  of  ligaments,  called  the  ligamenta  denticulata^  which  unite 
the  sides  of  the  cord  to  the  dura  mater,  and  thus  support  it  and 
protect  it  from  injury. 
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THE  BRAIN  OR   ENCEPHALON. 

The  brain  forms  the  lai|;est  part  of  the  cerebro-spmal  axis  and 
is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 

In  order  to  remove  the  brain,  for  the  purposes  of  examination, 
the  following  structures  have  to  be  divided : 

1.  The  scalp. 

2.  The  calvarium  and  the  two  temporal  muscles. 

3.  The  three  membranes  or  meninges. 

4.  The  twelve  cranial  nerves. 

5.  The  four  arterial  trunks,  viz. :  the  two  internal  car- 

otid and  the  two  vertebral  arteries. 

6.  The  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses. 

7.  The  medulla  oblongata,  at  its  junction  with  the 

spinal  cord. 


DIAGRAM  OF  THE  BRAIN  IN   PROFILE. 

This  cerebrum  is  represented  in  this  diBgram  as  separated  from  the  cerebellum 
more  than  it  naturally  should  be,  in  order  to  show  certain  important  parts.  A,  the 
etnhrtmt  ;  B,  the  embtUtim  ;  C,  the  pent  Varelii  ;  D,  the  medulla  MoHgata  ;  E,  the 
ina  (tr^ri  ;  f  .'Ant  eHvaiy  body  ;  G,  the  tuttrcula  qaadrigtmina  ;  S,  ^t  fiimrt  pf 
Sytviut ;  R,  i\\t  fissure  ef  Rolando  ;  a,  peduncles  ef  cerebrum  }  b,  tuperigr peduncles  t/ 
lie  arebellum  ;  e,  middle  peHuneU  ef  the  cerebellum  :  d.ia/erier  ftdmmclet  of  Ike  ctrebti- 
lum  ;  b,  E,  a,  Corm  the  isthmus  tncephaU. 
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GANGLIA. 

The  brain  consists  of  twelve  distinct  ganglias^  which  may  be 

enumerated  as  follows : 

( Ccrebram. 
Three  large  ganglia.  ..(3).  •<  Cerebelium. 

( Medulla  oblongata. 

r  Olfactory  bull>s  (2). 

I  Corpora  striata  (2). 

Nine  smaller   ganglia.. (9).  •{  Optic  thalami  (2). 


I  Tubercula  quadrigemtna  (2). 


Tuber  annulare. 
Total,    12 

The  CEREBRUM  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull, 
excepting  the  posterior  fossa  which  contains  the  cerebellum  and 
the  medulla  oblongata.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  lateral  halves, 
called  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrumy  which  are  separated  by  a 
longitudinal  fissure.  This  fissure  contains  one  of  the  prolonga- 
tions or  septa  formed  by  the  dura  mater,  called  the  falx  cerebri. 
The  anterior  and  middle  portions  of  each  hemisphere  rest  on  the 
bony  floor  of  the  skull,  while  the  posterior  portion  of  each  is  sep- 
arated from  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebel- 
lum by  a  prolongation  of  the  dura  mater,  called  the  tentorium 
cerebclli,  which  affords  it  support  and  prevents  injury  to  the  brain 
in  case  of  concussion  being  transmitted  to  it  through  the  spinal 
column. 

The  cerebellum  lies  within  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull  and 
is  divided  into  two  lateral  hemispheres,  which  are  connected  by  a 
median  lobe.  It  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  cerebrum  ;  and,  in  front,  with  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  upper  enlarged  part  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  is  contained  in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull ;  lying 
upon  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone  and  situated  ante- 
rior to  the  cerebellum  and  between  its  two  hemispheres. 

The  olfactory  bulbs  are  connected  with  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum  by  two  bands,  called  the  olfactory  tracts ;  and  are  situ- 
ated upon  cither  side  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 
As  their  name  indicates,  they  are  the  two  ganglia  of  the  special 
sense  of  smell,  and  are  connected  with  the  olfactory  nerves. 

The  corpora  striata  are  two  ganglia,  situated  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  one  on  either  side; 
and  which  lie  in  front  of  the  optic  thalamus  of  each  hemisphere* 
They  are  prominently  seen  upon  the  floor  of  each  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  optic  thalami  are  two  ganglia,  placed  within  the  substance 
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of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  posterior  to  the  corpus  stria- 
tum of  either  side.  They  assist  to  form  the  floor  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  and  also  the  sides  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  four  small  rounded  eminences, 
separated  by  a  crucial  suture.  They  are  considered  as  forming, 
together,  two  single  ganglia.  They  are  situated  on  the  exterior 
of  the  brain,  at  or  near  the  point  of  union  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  ;  and  they  can  be  best  exposed  by  lifting  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  cerebrum  from  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  The  term 
nates  and  testes  is  frequently  applied  to  them  from,  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  those  parts  in  miniature. 

The  tuber  annulare  is  a  ganglion  situated  in  the  substance  of 
the  pons  Varolii.  By  some  the  term  is  used  as  synonomous  with 
the  pons  Varolii ;  while,  by  others  it  is  regarded  only  as  its  dis- 
tinct ganglionic  centre. 

Later  on,  in  a  description  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
brain  in  detail,  many  points  pertaining  to  these  ganglia  will  be 
considered,  which  are  now  omitted  in  this  general  description, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  detail  without  the  frequent 
use  of  terms  which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  mentioned. 

COMMISSURES. 

In  addition  to  the  ganglia,  which  we  have  been  considering, 
certain  connecting  bands  of  brain  substance  exist,  which  are  called 
commissure^.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  viz  :  the  longi- 
tudinal and  the  transverse.  Each  of  these  sets  include  portions 
of  the  brain,  to  which  special  names  have  been  applied. 

'  Olfactory  tracts. 
Strias  longitudinales. 
Taenia  semicircularis. 
Crura  cerebri. 

Processes  e  cerebello  ad  testes. 
Longitudinal  commissures (l^)^  Peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland. 


(Which  lie   with   their  long  axis  in  the 

anUfV'posUrior  direction). 


Transverse  commissures (9)  ■( 

(Which  run  in  the  transverse  direction). 


Fornix. 
Infundibulum. 
Lamina  cinerea. 
Oyrus  fornicatus. 
Fasciculus  unciformis. 

'  Anterior  of  3rd  ventricle. 

Middle  of  3rd  ventricle. 

Posterior  of  3rd  ventricle. 

Corpus  callosum. 

Pons  Varolii. 

Valve  of  Vieussens. 

Fornix. 

Posterior  medullary  velum. 
^  Optic  commissure. 


Total,    20 
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These  various  commissures  are  situated  in  different  portions 
of  the  brain,  and  the  consideration  of  each,  where  deemed  impor- 
tant, will  be  found  in  subsequent  pages,  under  the  description  of 
those  regions  where  they  are  chiefly  developed. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  tables  that  \.)x^  fornix  is  both 
a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  commissure. 

The  brain  is  convoluted  upon  its  external  surface,  in  order  to 
afford  a  larger  expanse  of  grey  nerve  matter,  which  is  most  ex- 
tensively distributed  to  this  region.     Within  its  substance,  it  con- 
tains_/fiv  cavities,  which  have  been  respectively  named  as  follows. 
The  two  lateral  ventricles. 
The  third  ventricle. 
The  fourth  ventricle. 
The  fifth  ventricle. 

The  two  lateral  ventricles  are  contained  in  the  two  hemispheres 
ef  the  cerebrum  :  ih^  fftk  ventricle  is  situated  between  the  txno  lat- 
eral ventricles ;  the  third  ventricle  is  situated  bttween  the  twa 
optic  tkalami;  and  the  fourth  ventricle  is  comprised  between  the 
cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  two  lateral  ventricles  and  the  fifth  ventricle  lie  upon  the 
same  plane,  y^\t\i\Xi  the  brain  substance;  the  third  ventricle  lies 
on  a  plane  below  that  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  brain  ;  while  the  fourth  ventricles  lies  below  the  plant 
of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  being  situated  in  the  region 
of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  two  lateral  ventricles  communicate  with  the  third  ventri- 
cle through  t\i^  foramina  of  Monroe ;  and  the  third  ventricle 
communicates  with  the  fourth  ventricle,  through  a  canal  termed 
the  iter  e  terlio  ad  quartum  ventriculutn. 

Each  of  these  ventricles  have  special  boundaries,  which  merit 
description. 

THE  LATERAL  VENTRICLES. 
These  two  cavites  are  situated  within  the  substance  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  They  can  be  best  exposed  by 
separating  the  hemispheres,  and  by  dividing,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
median  fissure,  the  great  transverse  commissure  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, called  the  corpus  callosum,  upon  either  side,  at  it3  line  of 
junction  with  the  cerebrum.  A  cavity  will  be  thus  perceived  to 
exist  within  each  hemisphere,  which  presents  a  central  portion  or 
body  and  three  cornua.  The  various  points  of  interest  pertaining 
to  the  central  cavity  or  body,  can  be  best  described  by  enumerat- 
ing its  boundaries. 


( 
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Lateral  Ventricles  (boundaries). 

Jn  front Brain  substance  and  anterior  comu. 

Behind, Brain  substance  and  posterior  coma. 

Externally Brain  substance  and  middle  comu. 

Internally Septum  lucidum. 

Above    Corpus  callosum. 


44S 


Below  (6  points  of  interest). 


C  Corpus  striatum. 
Taenia  semicircularis. 
Optic  thalamus. 
Choroid  plexus  of  veins. 
Corpus  fimbriatum. 
Fornix. 


Each  of  the  lateral  ventricles  presents  three  prolongations 
into  the  brain  substance  which  are  known  as  the  anterior^  middle^ 
and  posterior  cornua,  and  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
boundaries  of  the  main  cavity. 

The  anterior  cornu  passes  forwards  and  outwards  over  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  middle  cornu  is  curved  like  the  horn  of  a  ram,  and  the 
direction  of  its  five  curves  may  be  represented,  in  their  order  from 
the  ventricle  to  its  point  of  termination,  by  the  initial  letters,  B. 
O.  D.  F.  I.  On  its  floor  is  seen,  (i)  an  eminence  called  the  hippo- 
campus major;  (2)  a  few  rounded  masses  resembling  the  paw  of 
an  animal  and  called  the  pes  hippocampi ;  (3)  an  eminence  called 
the  pes  accessorius  or  eminentia  collateralis  ;  (4)  a  projection  formed 
by  a  continuation  of  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  called  the 
corpus  fimbriatum ;  (5)  a  continuation  of  the  pia  mater  into  the 
interior  of  the  brain  forming  the  choroid  plexus ;  (6)  a  serrated 
band  of  grey  matter,  the  fascia  dentata ;  and  (7)  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  brain. 

The  posterior  comu  curves  backwards,  downwards  and  out- 
wards into  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  then  backwards, 
downwards  and  inwards.  On  its  floor  is  a  longitudinal  eminence 
called  the  hippocampus  minor. 

In  the  table  of  boundaries  it  will  be  perceived  that  upon  the 
floor  of  each  lateral  ventricle  are  present  two  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
brain,  viz.^  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus;  a  semi- 
circular-shaped band  of  fibres  between  these  ganglia  called  the 
tania  semicircularis ^  which  extends  from  the  anterior  crus  of  the 
fornix  to  the  middle  or  descending  cornu ;  a  plexus  of  veins  de- 
rived from  the  pia-mater  of  the  brain,  and  called  the  choroid 
plexus;  a  portion  of  the  corpus  fimbriatum^  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  middle  cornu ;  and  the  fornix^ 
which  will  receive  a  special  description  in  subsequent  pages  of 
this  volume. 
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THE  THIRD  VENTRICLE. 

This  is  a  narrow  median  fissure  comprised  between  the  two 
optic  thalami.  Its  floor  is  situated  on  a  lower  relative  plane  than 
that  of  the  two  lateral  ventricles  and  is  formed  by  the  structures 
comprised  in  the  inter-peduncular  space  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
It  communicates  with  both  the  lateral  and  with  the  fourth  ven- 
tricles. It  is  exposed  by  turning  back  the  body  of  the  fornix 
from  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  by  the  subsequent  re- 
moval  of  the  velum  interpositum,  which  forms  the  root  of  the 
ventricle. 

Third  Ventricle  (boundaries). 


Jn  front <J 


Behind, 


Crura  of  fornix. 

Anterior  transverse  commissure. 

)  Posterior  transverse  commissure. 
Iter  c  tertio  ad  quartom  ventricnlum. 


CM,  (  The  optic  thalami. 

•••••'J  Peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland. 

M,  j  Velum  interpositum  (pia  mater). 

^"^^ \  Under  surface  of  the  fornix. 


Behw  (5  points  of  interest). .  * 


'  Lamina  cinerea. 

Tuber  cinereum. 

Infundibulum. 

Corpora  albican tia. 
^  Posterior  perforated  space. 


This  ventricle  is  crossed  by  three  bands  or  commissures,  called 
respectively,  the  anterior^  the  middle  or  soft^  and  the  posterior 
commissures.  The  anterior  is  composed  of  white  nerve  sub- 
stance, the  middle  of  gray  or  vesicular  substance,  and  the  poste- 
rior of  white  nerve  tissue. 

Between  the  crura  of  the  fornix  and  the  optic  thalami,  in  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  ventricle,  are  the  foramina  of  Monroe,  which 
transmit  the  vessels  of  the  velum  interpositum  to  form  the  cho- 
roid plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

On  the  floor,  in  the  foetus,  the  cavity  of  the  pituitary  body 
communicates  with  this  ventricle  by  a  canal  through  the  infun- 
dibulum.    This  canal  sometimes  remains  pervious. 

Posteriorly,  this  ventricle  communicates  with  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle by  a  passage,  beneath  the  posterior  commissure,  called  the 
iter  e  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum. 

This  ventricle  of  the  brain  may  therefore  possess  four  open" 
ings,  as  follows : 

Foramina  of  Monroe  (2). 

Opening  into  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Opening  of  the  infundibulum  (in  the  foetus  only). 
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The  points  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  floor  of  this  ventricle 
will  be  found  separately  considered  under  the  description  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebrum. 

THE  FOURTH   VENTRICLE. 

This  cavity  of  the  brain  is  rhomboidal  in  farm  and  is  comprised 
between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the 
cerebellum.  It  is  enclosed,  inferiorly,  by  the  pia  mater  which 
binds  these  parts  together.  It  is  situated  on  a  plane  below  the 
level  of  the  base  of  the.  brain.  It  communicates  with  the  cavity 
of  the  third  ventricle  by  means  of  the  iter  e  tertio  ad  quartum 
ventriculum  or  aqueduct  of  Sylvius ;  and  also  with  the  sub-arach- 
noidean  space  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  by  means  of  an 
opening  in  the  pia  mater,  near  the  floor  of  the  ventricle.  Into 
this  cavity,  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  is  prolonged  as  a  vascular 
fold,  called  the  choroid  plexus^  which  derives  its  blood  chiefly 
from  the  inferior  cerebellar  artery. 

By  some  authorities,  this  ventricle  is  considered  to  be  a  dilated 
portion  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius  is  also  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  canal. 

Fourth  Ventricle  (boundaries). 

In  front, Posterior  surface  of  medulla  and  pons  Varolii. 

Behind Substance  of  the  cerebellum. 

..  j  Valve  of  Vieussens. 

-^^*^ {The  cerebellum. 

(  Above Processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes. 

Sidts,,  \  «  .^^     .  j  Posterior  pyramids. 

/  ^«*^^  •  • ]  Restiform  bodies. 

Theyfo^r  of  this  cavity  presents  for  examination  the  following 
points,  which  have  been  specially  named. 
The  posterior  median  fissure. 
The  orifice  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  locus  cceruleus  (named  from  its  blue  tint). 
The  tcenia  violacea  (also  of  blue  color). 
The  fasiculi  teretes  (two  spindle-shaped  elevations). 
Various  eminences^  indicating   the  position  of  the  nuclei  of 
origin  of  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

Fifth  Ventricle  (boundaries). 

This  ventricle  is  formed  by  a  separation  of  the  two  layers  of 
the  septum  lucidum  and  is  situated  between  the  two  lateral  ven- 
tricles.  It  is  bounded,  above^  by  the  corpus  callosum,  and  it 
usually  contains  fluid.     In  the  foetus,  it  communicates  with  the 
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cavity  of  the  third  ventricle,  by  an  opening  between  the  pill 
of  the  fornix. 


DIAGRAM    OF    BRAIN    IN   TRANSVERSE   VERTICALJ 
SECTION. 

Fo.  GjTui  fom 


I.  Cms  cerebri, 
3.  Inteinal  capiuTc 

3.  Oplic  ihalamus. 

4.  Corpus  slrialmn. 

C.  C.  Corpus  callosnin. 
L.  N,  Lenticular  nucleus. 

5.  Fismrc  of  Sylviui. 


F'.  Fin 


ivolnlio 


F''.  Second  fronlal  convniulicrn. 
F'".  Third  frnnral  convolulian. 
T'.  Fijsl  temporal  convolutioa. 
l*".  S«cond  lemporn)  convolulioa. 
T'".  Third  temporal  coDvolutlaa. 
H.  Gyrus  hippocampL 


THE    CEREBRUM. 

The  cerebrum,  in  man,  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the 
brain.     Its  upper  surface  is  of  an  ovoidal  form,  broader  behinil 
than  in  front,  convex  in  its  general  outline,  and  divided  into  t 
lateral  halves  or  hemispheres,  the  right  and  left,  by  the  gre 
longitudinal  fissure.     This  fissure  extends  throughout  the  eiutf 
length  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  middle  line,  reaching  down  to  t 
base  of  the  brain  in  front  and  behind,  but  interrupted  in  the  mid- 
dle by  a  broad  transverse  commissure  of  white  matter,  the  corfm 
callosum,  which  connects  the  two  hemispheres  together.    Thiaj 
fissure  lodges  the  falx  cerebri,  and  indicates  the  original  develop- 
ment  of  the  brain  by  two  lateral  halves. 

Each  hemisphere  presents  for  examination  an  outer  surfaet, 
which  is  convex,  to  corres^-ond  with  the  vault  of  the  craniuin ;  a 
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inner  surface^  flattened,  and  in  contact  with  the  opposite  hemis- 
phere, the  two  inner  surfaces  forming  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure ;  and  an  under  surface  or  base^  of  more  irregular  form,  which 
rests,  in  front,  on  the  anterior  and  middle  fossae  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and,  behind,  upon  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

Each  hemisphere  presents  five  principal  lobes  and  four  impor- 
tant fissures  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  each  lobe.  These  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows : 

The  Principal  Lobes  of  the  Cerebrum. 

Each  hemisphere  has  five  principal  lobes,  which  are  called  the 
anterior  or  frontal  lobe,  the  parietal  lobe,  the  posterior  or  occipital 
lobe,  the  central  lobe  or  the  island  of  Reil,  and  the  middle  or 
temporO'Sphcnoidal  lobe. 

T\it  frontal  lobe  comprises  the  anterior  half  of  the  hemisphere 
and  is  bounded,  below,  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and,  behind, 
by  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  Its  lower  portion  rests  upon  the  or- 
bital plate  of  the  frontal  bone  and  it  has  been  called  by  some 
authors  the  orbital  lobe. 

The  parietal  lobe  is  situated  behind  the  frontal  lobe,  on  the 
convexity  of  the  cerebrum.  It  extends  downwards  as  far  as 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  fissure  of 
Rolando,  and,  behind,  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure. 

The  occipital  lobe  is  separated  from  the  parietal  lobe  by  the 
parieto-occipital  fissure  and  rests  upon  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  projects  into  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull  and  lies  below  the  parietal  and  the  occipital  lobes.  It 
is  bounded  in  front  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

The  central  lobe  is  also  called  the  island  of  Reil  z.nd  lies  in  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  triangular  in  shape  and  is  overlapped  by 
the  frontal  and  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  It  consists  of  six 
short  and  straight  convolutions,  called  the  gyri  operti.  Internally 
it  corresponds  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
and  it  is  that  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  which  is  in  the 
most  immediate  proximity  to  the  ganglia  within  the  substance 
of  the  cerebrum.  Externally  it  is  concealed  from  view,  because 
that  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  included  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  projects  downward  from  above,, 
and  overhangs  it  like  a  cover.  For  that  reason  this  portion  is 
named  the  " operculum'' 

The  Principal  Fissures  of  the  Cerebrum. 
Each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  has  four  fissures  on  its  ex- 
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ternal  surface,  called  the  median  longitudinal^  the  fissure  of  Syhi" 
uSy  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the  external parieto-occipital  fissure. 

These  fissures  separate  the  lobes  of  the  hemispheres  and  are  of 
value  in  describing  the  situation  of  certain  special  convolutions 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  median  longitudinal  fissure  separates  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebrum. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  extends  from  the  anterior  perforated 
space,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  to  about  the  middle  point  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  hemisphere.  It  then  divides  into  a  short  anterior 
or  ascending  limb^  and  a  long  posterior  or  horizontal  limb.  It  con- 
tains  the  central  lobe  or  island  of  ReiL  The  triangular- shaped  por- 
tion of  brain  comprised  between  these  two  limbs  is  called  the 
'*  operculum'^ 

The  fissure  of  Rolando  extends  between  the  frontal  and  the 
parietal  lobes,  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  to  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  accompanied 
by  two  convolutions  having  a  similar  direction,  one  in  front  of 
it  and  one  behind,  which  are  called  the  "  anterior  and  posterior 
central  convolutions ^ 

The  external parietO'OCcipital  fissure  extends  from  the  median 
longitudinal  fissure,  at  a  point  midway  between  the  origin  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere, 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  for  a  distance  of  about 
an  inch.  It  may  be  often  indistinctly  defined.  It  marks  the 
division  between  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes. 

Inner  Surface  of  the  Cerebrum. 

If  we  open  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  and  look  at  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  we  see  the  general  arched  form  of  its 
convolutions.  A  little  above  the  corpus  callosum  is  an  impor- 
tant longitudinal  fissure — the  fissura  calloso-marginalis.  It  runs 
for  some  distance  parallel  with  the  upper  border  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  then  turns  upward,  in  an  ascending  branch,  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  hemisphere. 

In  the  occipital  portion  of  this  surface  is  the  fissura  parieta- 
occipitalis,  directed  obliquely  downward  and  forward,  and  the 
fissura  calcarina,  nearly  horizontal.  These  two  fissures  meet  in 
front  at  an  acute  angle,  and  include  between  them  a  wedge-shaped 
lobule,  the  cuncus. 

In  front  of  the  cuneus  is  a  quadrangular  lobule,  the /r^ri/«r«i, 
bounded  behind  by  the  fissura  parieto-occipitalis,  and  anteriorly 
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by  the  ascending  branch  of  the  fissura  calloso-marginalis.  In 
front  of  the  praecuneus  may  also  be  perceived  a  region  called  the 
para-central  lobule,  because  it  corresponds  in  situation  with  the 


DIAGRAM   OF  BRAIN   IN   LONGITUDINAL  MEDIAN 

SECTION. 

Z.  Calloso-marginal  fissure.        A.  Third  ventricle.  C.  Cuneus. 

3.  Parieto- occipital  fissure.         B.  Fifth  ventricle.  Q.  Precuneus. 

3.  Calcarine  fissure.  D.  Anterior  crura  of  fornix.        P.  Paracentral  lobe. 

C.  C.  Corpus  callosum.  F.  Gyrus  fornicatus. 


fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the  two  central  convolutions  on  the  out- 
side of  the  brain. 

The  most  important  feature  pertaining  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cerebrum  is  a  convolution  which  lies  immediately  above  the 
corpus  callosum.  It  is  called  \.\i^  gyrus  fornicatus^  because  it  has 
an  arched  or  vaulted  form ;  and  it  encircles  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  the  crus  cerebri  in  a  continuous  longi- 
tudinal curve. 

It  starts  from  the  inferior  part  of  the  anterior  lobe,  just  in  front 
of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  winds  around  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  along  its  upper  border.  Here  it  is 
included  between  the  corpus  callosum,  below,  and  the  fissura 
calloso-marginalis  above.  It  extends  backward,  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  as  a  single  independent  convolution,  as  far  as  the  ascend- 
ing branch  of  the  fissura  calloso-marginalis.  It  then  curves  round 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum,  passes  beneath 
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the  crus  cerebri,  and  runs  downward  and  forward  to  a  point  just 
behind  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  almost  exactly  opposite  the  place 
from  which  it  started.  In  this  lower  portion  of  its  course  it  is 
often  designated  as  the  ^^ gyrus  hippocampi'* 

m 

The  Floor  of  the  Brain. 

The  base  of  the  brain,  upon  its  under  surface,  is  formed  mainly 
by  the  inferior  surface  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  various  points  of  interest  exposed  to  view,  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  cerebrum,  in  or  near  the  median  line,  are  here  ar- 
ranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  met  with,  from  before 
backwards. 

1.  Longitudinal  fissure.  7.  Optic  commissure. 

2.  Corpus  callosum  and  its  pe-  8.  Tuber  Cinereum. 

duncles.  9.  Infundibulum. 

3.  Lamina  cinerea.  10.  Pituitary  body. 

4.  Olfactory  nerves.  ii.  Corpora  albicantia. 

5.  Fissure  of  Sylvius.  12.  Posterior  perforated  space. 

6.  Anterior  perforated  space.  13.  Crura  cerebri. 

The  longitudinal  fissure  separates  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebrum. 

The  corpus  callosum  is  the  great  transverse  commissure  of  the 
brain  and  connects  the  two  hemispheres. 

The  lamina  cinerea  is  a  thin  layer  of  grey  matter  which  con- 
nects the  corpus  callosum  with  the  tuber  cinereum,  passing  be- 
neath each  of  the  optic  tracts,  near  the  optic  commissure. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  separates  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  cere- 
brum from  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  and  lodges  the  middle 
cerebral  artery.     It  has  been  described  in  preceding  pages. 

The  anterior  perforated  space  admits  vessels  to  the  corpora 
striata. 

The  optic  commissure  or  chiasm  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
optic  tracts,  in  front  of  the  tuber  cinereum.  From  it  the  two 
optic  nerves  are  given  off.  It  is  composed  of  four  varieties  of 
fibres,  as  follows : 

!•  The  inter-cerebral  fibres,  which  pass  from  one  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebrum  to  the  other. 

2.  The  inter-retinal  fibres,  which  connect  the  retina  of  one  eye 

with  that  of  the  other. 

3.  Longitudinal  fibres,  which  connect  the  brain  with  the  retina 

of  the  same  side. 

4.  Decussating  fibres,  which  connect  the  hemispheres  of  the 
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cerebrum  with  the  retina  of  the  opposite  side ;  and 
which  cross  each  other  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
optic  tracts. 

The  tuber  cinereum  is  a  lamina  of  gray  matter  which  extends 
from  the  corpora  albicantia  to  the  optic  commissure,  to  which  it 
is  attached  in  front.  In  the  median  line, it  is  prolonged  into  the 
infundibulum. 

The  infundibulum  is  a  process  of  brain  substance  which  con- 
nects the  base  of  the  brain  at  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  with 
the  pituitary  body.  It  is  hollow,  and,  in  the  foetus,  affords  a  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  a  cavity  in  the  pituitary  body  and 
the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

The  corpora  albicantia  or  mamillaria  are  two  round,  white 
eminences,  situated  in  front  of  the  posterior  perforated  space  and 
united  to  each  other  in  the  median  line.  They  are  formed  by  the 
anterior  crura  of  the  fornix  and  are  sometimes  called  the  bulbs 
of  the  fornix. 

The  posterior  perforated  space  performs  the  same  function  for 
the  optic  thalami  as  did  the  anterior  space  for  the  corpora  striata. 

The  crura  cerebri  connect  the  cerebrum  with  the  spinal  cord, 
the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  Through  them  pass 
the  fibres  which  enter  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami, 
and  which  subsequently  radiate  to  the  convolutions  of  the  cere- 
brum. They  form,  in  connection  with  the  optic  tracts,  the  bound- 
aries of  a  lozenge-shaped  space,  called  the  inter-peduncular  space. 

The  pituitary  body  lies  in  a  cavity  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  called  the  sella  turcica. 

Internal  Parts  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  white  ox  peduncular  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  connect  (i) 
the  grey  matter  of  its  surface  with  the  anterior  cerebral  ganglia 
(the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami),  which  fibres  are  called  the 
corona  radiata;  and  (2)  the  interior  cerebral  ganglia  with  tht  pom 
Varolii,  thus  forming  the  crura  cerebri. 

Within  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  are  contained  the 
following  points  of  special  interest :  (i)  the  ventricles^  whose  points 
of  interest  have  already  been  described  ;  (2)  four  ganglia,  viz,,  the 
corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami ;  and  (3)  two  great  commis- 
sures, viz,^  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  fornix. 

The  corpus  striatum  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  of  them 
is  the  intra-vcntricular  portion,  visible  from  the  lateral  ventricle, 
which  has  a  bulging  anterior  extremity  or  head^  and  a  slender 
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posterior  continuation,  like  a  tail,  caiied  the  "caudate  tntcfeu 
of  the  corpus  striatum.     The  other  partis  the  exlra-ventrititla 
portion.     It  is  not  visible  from  the  lateral  ventricle,  but  is  ifn>-f 
bedded  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.     In  some  planes  of  section 
it  shows  a  tolerably  regular  lens-like  figure,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  "knlkular  nucleus."    According  to  this  nomenclature,   the 
optic  thalamus  is  a  separate  and  complete  ganglion   by  itself  J 
while  the  corpus  striatum  consists  of  two  portions,  namely,  airfl 
intra-ventricular  portion,  or  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  an   extra- 1 
ventricular  portion,  or  the  lenticular  nucleus.    The  name  "  corpus 
striatum"  is  often  applied,  however,  to  the  intra- ventricular  or 
caudate  portion,  while  the  other  part  is  known  simply  as  the 
"lenticular  nucleus." 

The  corpus  striatum,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  has  the  shafic  of  a  rii^ 
if  viewed  laterally,  after  a  section  has  been  made  which  completely 
exposes  the  lateral  ventricle  and  its  prolongations  into  the  braiif 
substance. 

This  annular  form  is  due  to  the  tail-like  projection  from  thi 
body  of  the  ganglion,  which  curves  over  the  posterior  cxtremiiy' 
of  the  optic  thalamus  and  then  descends  into  the  inferior  comu  o 
the  ventricle,  following  its  curve  as  far  as  (he  anterior  extremis 
of  that  cornu.  It  thus  encircles  the  crus  cerebri  and  the  inter 
capsule,  and  it  Js  sometimes  called  the  surcingle  of  the  corpus  stri^ 
atum  from  this  peculiarity  in  its  course. 

That  portion  of  white  substance,  running  upward  and  outward 
between  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  lenticular  nucleus,  is  know 
as  the  "  internal  capsule." 

The  corpus  striatum  differs  from  the  optic  thalamus  in  resp< 
to  the  arrangement  of  its  grey  matter ;  since,  in  the  formcft  t 
nerve  fibres  pass  through  its  gray  matter  in  distinct  bundles,  while;  ' 
in  the  latter,  the  fibres  are  intermixed  with  the  gray  matter  ^ving 
it  a  uniform  color  and  appearance. 

The  thalamus  opticus  (posterior  cerebral  ganglion)  is  of  oval 
shape  and  rests  upon  the  corresponding  crus  of  the  hemispheres. 
It  is  bounded,  on  the  outer  side,  by  the  corpus  striatum  and  the 
taenia  semicircularis.  The  part  which  is  seen  in  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle  is  called  the  anterior  tubercle ;  while  the  part  situated  be- 
neath the  fornix  is  called  the  posterior  tubercle.  Each  of  the 
thalami  optici  enters  into  the  construction  of  both  lateral  vcntn-f 
cles  and  the  third  ventricle.  Its  gray  matter  is  evenly  distributed 
between  the  nerve  fibres  which  pass  through  it,  thus  giving 
uniform  color. 

The/fr«/>  is  a  longitudinal  lamella  of  fibrous  matter,  situatL-^l 
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beneath  the  corpus  callosum,  with  which  it  is  continuous  behind ; 
but  it  is  separated  from  it,  in  front,  by  the  septum  lucidum.  It 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  one  for 
either  hemisphere.  These  two  portions  are  joined  together,  in  the 
middle  line,  where  they  form  the  body  of  the  fornix,  but  are  sep- 
arated from  one  another  in  front  and  behind  ;  in  front,  forming  the 
anterior  crura^  and  behind,  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix. 

The  body  of  the  fornix  is  triangular  in  form  ;  narrow  in  front, 
broad  behind.  Its  upper  surface  is  connected,  in  the  median  line, 
to  the  septum  lucidum,  in  front,  and  the  corpus  callosum  behind. 
Its  under  surface  rests  upon  the  velum  interpositum,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  the  third  ventricle,  and  the  inner  portion  of  the 
optic  thalami.  Its  lateral  edges  form,  on  each  side,  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  are  in  contact  with  the  choroid 
plexuses. 

The  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix  arch  downwards  towards  the 
base  of  the  brain,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  interval. 
They  are  composed  of  white  fibres,  which  descend  through  a 
quantity  of  grey  matter  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, and  are  placed  immediately  behind  the  anterior  commissure. 
At  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  white  fibres  of  each  crus  form  a  sud- 
den curve  upon  themselves,  spread  out  and  form  the  outer  part 
of  the  corresponding  corpus  albicans.  The  anterior  crura  of  the 
fornix  are  connected,  in  their  course,  with  the  optic  commissure, 
the  white  fibres  covering  the  optic  thalamus,  the  peduncle  of  the 
pineal  gland,  and  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  taenia  semicircularis. 

The  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix,  at  their  commencement, 
are  intimately  connected  by  their  upper  surfaces  with  the  corpus 
callosum ;  diverging  from  one  another,  they  pass  downwards  into 
the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  being  continuous 
with  the  concave  border  of  the  hippocampus  major.  The  lateral 
thin  edges  of  the  posterior  crura  have  received  the  name  corpus 
fimbriatumy  already  described.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  for- 
nix, towards  its  posterior  part,  between  the  diverging  posterior 
crura,  may  be  seen  some  transverse  lines,  and  others  longitudinal 
or  oblique.  This  portion  of  the  fornix  has  been  termed  the 
lyra,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  strings  of  a 
harp. 

Between  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  thalami  optici,  an  oval  aperture  is  seen  on  each 
side,  the  foramen  of  Monroe,  These  two  openings  descend  to- 
wards the  middle  line,  and,  joining  together,  lead  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  third  ventricle.     These  openings  communicate  with 
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the  latera]  ventricles  on  each  side,  and  below  with  the 

ventricle. 

The  corpus  callosum  is  a  thick  stratum  of  transverse  fibres,  ex- 
posed at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.  It  connects  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  forming  their  grtat  Iraaszvrse  eom- 
missure ;  and  forms  the  roof  of  a  space  in  the  interior  of  each 
hemisphere,  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  extending  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  anterior,  and 
to  within  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain. 
It  IS  somewhat  broader  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  thicker  at 
either  end  than  in  its  central  part,  and  is  thickest  behind.  It  pre- 
sents a  somewhat  arched  form,  from  before  backwards,  and  termi- 
nates anteriorly  in  a  rounded  border,  which  curves  downwards  and 
backwards,  between  the  anterior  lobes  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 
In  its  course,  it  forms  a  distinct  bend,  named  the  iitrr  or  g^rttu, 
and  the  reflected  portion,  named  the  dfai  or  rostrum,  is  att.ichtd 
to  the  anterior  cerebral  lobe,  and  is  connected,  through  the  lamina 
cinerea,  with  the  optic  commissure.  The  reflected  portion  of  the 
corpus  callosum  gives  off,  near  its  termination,  two  bundles  of 
white  substance,  which,  diverging  from  one  another,  pass  back- 
wards, across  the  anterior  perforated  space,  to  the  entrance  of  the. 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  They  are  called  the  peduncles  of  the  corpus 
callosum.  Posteriorly,  the  corpus  callosum  forms  a  thick,  rounded 
fold,  which  is  free  for  a  little  distance,  as  it  curves  forwards,  and 
is  then  continuous  with  the  fornix.  On  its  upper  surface,  its 
fibrous  structure  Is  very  apparent  10  the  naked  eye,  being  col- 
lected into  coarse,  transverse  bundles.  Along  the  middle  line,  is 
a  linear  depression,  the  raphe,  bounded  laterally  by  two  or  more 
slightly  elevated  longitudinal  bands,  called  the  stri<E  hngitudin' 
ales  or  neri'es  of  Lancisi ;  and,  still  more  externally,  other  longi- 
tudinal strife  are  seen,  beneath  the  convolutions,  which  rest  oo 
the  corpus  callosum.     These  are  the  stria  bngitudinaUs  lateralis. 
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THE   MESO-CEPHALON. 

The  parts  which  help  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  \ 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  when  taken  as  a  , 
whole,  are  termed  the  meso-cephalon.     Under  this  head  certain 
parts  are  included  which  have  been  already  described   in  detail, 
since  they  pertain  chiefly  to  other  regions,  while  some  Others 
have  been  only  casually  referred  to. 

The  meso-cephalon  comprises  the  following  structures: 
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(i)  The  pons  Varolii. 

(2)  The  crura  cerebri. 

(3)  The  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 

(4)  The  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 

(5)  The  valve  of  Vieussens. 

(6)  The  tubercula  quadrigemina. 

(7)  The  pineal  gland  or  conarium. 

The  pons  Varolii  is  the  great  transverse  commissure  which 
binds  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  to  each  other  and  to  the 
medulla  oblongata.  It  passes  across  the  front  of  the  medulla  and 
lies  on  a  plane  between  that  of  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum.  Its  lateral  portions  are  often  called  the  mid^ 
die  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  crura  cerebri  comprise  the  peduncular  fibres  of  the  cere- 
brum^  in  contra-distinction  to  the  commissural  fibres  and  the  cor- 
ona radiata.  They  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
extend  from  the  upper  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  to  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  optic  thalami.  They  are  crossed  by  the  optic 
tracts,  and  they  form  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  inter-pedun- 
cular  space.  Each  crus  contains  a  central  mass  of  grey  matter 
called  the  locus  niger.  The  fibres  of  each  crus,  which  pass  above 
this  central  mass,  form  a  layer  called  the  tegmentum,  while  those 
which  pass  below  it  form  a  bundle  called  t\iQ  fasciculated  portion. 

The  valve  of  Vieussens  is  a  thin  lamina  of  white  matter  which 
forms  the  roof  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  It  presents  a  median 
ridge,  called  th^  frenulum. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  (nates  and  testes)  are  situated 
above  the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  posterior  to  the  third  ventricle 
of  the  cerebrum.  Bands  of  white  matter,  called  brachia  anteriora 
connect  the  two  nates  or  anterior  lobes  with  the  optic  thalami  and 
the  optic  tracts  ;  while  similar  bands,  called  brachia  posteriora  con- 
nect the  testes  or  posterior  lobes  with  the  same  parts.  The  nates 
are  larger  and  darker  colored  than  the  testes. 

The  pineal  gland  or  conarium  is  a  small  conical  body  of  a  red- 
dish-grey color  situated  between  the  nates.  It  has  two  processes 
on  each  side,  called  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles  of  the  pineal 
gland.  The  superior  set  run  forwards  over  the  inner  surface  of 
each  optic  thalamus  and  become  united  to  the  anterior  crura  of 
the  fornix ;  while  the  inferior  set  descend  vertically  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  each  optic  thalamus.  This  gland  has  one  or  two  small 
cavities  which  often  communicate  with  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  contents  of  these  cavities  is  termed  the  acervulus 
cerebri. 
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This  ganglion  of  the  brain  is  the  upper  and  enlai^d  part  of! 
the  spinal  cord  and  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons 
Varolii  to  the  point  of  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  point  corresponds  nearly  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  atlas.  Its  anterior  surface  rests  upon  the  basilar  groove  of 
the  occipital  bone,  while  its  posterior  surface  forms  a  portion  of 
the  fourlli  ventrUte  and  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  median  fissure,  the  former  of  which  is 
interrupted,  in  part,  by  the  decussations  of  the  anterior  pyramids. 

Each  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata  presents  the  following 
points  to  which  a  special  name  has  been  applied  : 

1.  The  anterior  pyramid,  which  is  formed  by  the  anterior  and 

the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 

2.  The  olivary  body,   which  is  a  prominent  oval  mass  behind 

the  pyramid,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  groove, 
called  the  groove  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

3.  The  lateral  traet,  which  lies  behind  the  anterior  pyramid 

and  the  olivary  body  and  in  front  of  the  restiform  body 
of  the  medulla.  It  is  continuous  with  the  lateral  col- 
umn of  the  cord.  The  groove  between  it  and  the 
restiform  body  gives  origin  to  the  gth,  loth,  and  nth 
nerves, 

4.  The  restiform  body  or  the  fasciculus  cuneatns  is  the  outer 

and  larger  portion  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
medulla. 

5.  Th^  posterior  pyramid  ot  fasciculus  gracilis  is  the  inner  por- 

tion of  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  and  is  chiefly 
formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord.     It  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  4th 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  scattered  through- 
out its  entire  substance  and  has  special  interest,  since,  in  the  4tli 
ventricle,  it  affords  separate  nuclei,  from  which  the  5th,  6th,  7th, 
Sth,  gth,  loth,  nth,  and  I2th  nerves  arc  said  to  arise   either  tn 
part  or  entirely. 

In  the  medulla,  are  supposed  to  exist  the  nerve  centres  for  the 
performance  of  the  acts  of  respiration,  deglutition,  phonaiton,  mas 
tication,  and  expression ;  and  centres  for  the  vaso-motor  ncrvts 
of  the  sympathetic  system  and  for  the  cardiac  nerves.     It  will 
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e  more  clearly  understood  why  injury  to  this  ganglion  is 
so  rapidly  fata!. 

THE  CEREBELLUM. 

This  ganglion  of  the  brain  is  situated  within  the  posterior  fossa 
of  the  skull,  and  is  in  close  relation,  in  front,  with  the  medulla 
oblongata  ;  while,  above,  it  is  separated  from  the  occipital  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum  by  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

IiT  shape,  this  ganglion  is  oblong,  from  side  to  side,  and  flat- 
tened from  above  downwards.  It  therefore  presents  two  surfaces, 
an  upper  and  an  lower  surface,  and  a  circumference. 

The  cerebellum  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  and  a  central  or 
connecting  lobe  called  the  vermiform  process.  This  central  lobe 
is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  superior  and 
the  inferior  portion. 

Upper  Surface  of  the  Cerebellum. 

This  surface  presents  for  examination  the  following  parts, 
which  are  specially  named  and  which  deserve  enumeration, 

1.  The  upper  surface  of  each  lateral  hemisphere. 

2.  The  superior  surface  of  the  vermiform  process. 
Each  lateral  hemisphere  may  be  seen  to  present,  on  its  upper 

surface,two  distinct  portions. 

The  anterior  portion  or  the  square  lobe. 

The  posterior  portion  or  the  semilunar  lobe. 
The  vermiform  process,  on  the  upper  aspect,  is  also  seen  to 
present  three  slight  elevations  called  respectively,  from  before 
backwards. 

The  iobulus  centralis. 

The  monticulus  cerebelli. 

The  commissura  simplex. 

Under  Surface  of  the  Cerebellum. 

This  surface  is  rounded  and  elevated  on  the  sides,  and  in  the 
centre,  it  is  depressed  into  a  groove  between  the  two  lateral  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum,  which  depression  is  called  the  vallecula  or  val- 
ley. It  presents,  as  did  the  upper  surface,  the  three  following 
parts  for  examination. 

1.  The  under  surface  of  each  lateral  hemisphere. 

2.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  vermiform  process. 
The  lateral  hemispheres  may  be   seen   to  present   upon  this 

surface,  five  distinct  lobes,  called  as  follows  : 
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THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

This  ganglion  of  the  brain  is  the  upper  and  enlarged  part  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons 
Varolii  to  the  point  of  decussation  of  the  anterior  p3rramids  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  point  corresponds  nearly  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  atlas.  Its  anterior  surface  rests  upon  the  basilar  groove  of 
the  occipital  bone,  while  its  posterior  surface  forms  a  portion  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  and  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  sur&ce 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  bjr 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  median  fissure^  the  former  of  which  is 
interrupted,  in  part,  by  the  decussations  of  the  anterior  pyramids. 

Each  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata  presents  the  following 
points  to  which  a  special  name  has  been  applied  : 

1.  The  anterior  pyramid^  which  is  formed  by  the  anterior  and 

the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

2.  The  olivary  body,  which  is  a  prominent  oval  mass  behind 

the  pyramid,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  groove, 
called  the  groove  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

3.  The  lateral  tracts  which  lies  behind  the  anterior  pyramid 

and  t)ie  olivary  body  and  in  front  of  the  restiform  body 
of  the  medulla.  It  is  continuous  with  the  lateral  col- 
umn of  the  cord.  The  groove  between  it  and  the 
restiform  body  gives  origin  to  the  9th,  loth,  and  i  ith 
nerves. 

4.  The  restiform  body  or  the  fasciculus  cuneatus  is  the  outer 

and  larger  portion  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
medulla. 

5.  1\it  posterior  pyramid  ox  fasciculus  gracilis  is  the  inner  por- 

tion of  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  and  is  chiefly 
formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord.     It  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  4th 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  scattered  through- 
out its  entire  substance  and  has  special  interest,  since,  in  the  4th 
ventricle,  it  affords  separate  nuclei,  from  which  the  5th,  6th,  7th, 
8th,  9th,  loth,  nth,  and  12th  nerves  are  said  to  arise  either  in 
part  or  entirely. 

In  the  medulla,  are  supposed  to  exist  the  nerve  centres  for  the 
performance  of  the  acts  of  respiration,  deglutition,  phonation,  mas- 
tication, and  expression  ;  and  centres  for  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
of  the  sympathetic  system  and  for  the  cardiac  nerves.     It  will 
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thus  be  more  clearly  understood  why  injury  to  this  ganglion  is 
so  rapidly  fatal. 

THE  CEREBELLUM. 

This  ganglion  of  the  brain  is  situated  within  the  posterior  fossa 
of  the  skull,  and  is  in  close  relation,  in  front y  with  the  medulla 
oblongata  ;  while,  abave^  it  is  separated  from  the  occipital  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum  by  the  tentorium  cerebelli. 

lit  shape,  this  ganglion  is  oblongs  from  side  to  side,  and  flaU 
tened  from  above  downwards.  It  therefore  presents  two  surfaces, 
an  upper  and  an  lower  surface,  and  a  circumference. 

The  cerebellum  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  and  a  central  or 
connecting  lobe  called  the  vermiform  process.  This  central  lobe 
is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  superior  and 
the  inferior  portion. 

Upper  Surface  of  the  Cerebellum. 

This  surface  presents  for  examination  the  following  parts, 
which  are  specially  named  and  which  deserve  enumeration. 

1.  The  upper  surface  of  each  lateral  hemisphere. 

2.  The  superior  surface  of  the  vermiform  process. 
Each  lateral  hemisphere  may  be  seen  to  present,  on  its  upper 

surface, two  distinct  portions. 

The  anterior  portion  or  the  square  lobe. 

The  posterior  portion  or  the  semilunar  lobe. 
The  vermiform  process^  on  the  upper  aspect,  is  also  seen  to 
present  three  slight  elevations  called  respectively,  from  before 
backwards. 

The  lobulus  centralis. 

The  monticulus  cerebelli. 

The  commissura  simplex. 

Under  Surface  of  the  Cerebellum. 

This  surface  is  rounded  and  elevated  on  the  sides,  and  in  the 
centre,  it  is  depressed  into  a  groove  between  the  two  lateral  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum,  which  depression  is  called  the  vallecula  or  val- 
ley. It  presents,  as  did  the  upper  surface,  the  three  following 
parts  for  examination. 

1.  The  under  surface  of  each  lateral  hemisphere. 

2.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  vermiform  process. 
The  lateral  hemispheres  may  be   seen   to  present  upon  this 

surface,  five  distinct  lobes^  called  as  follows  : 
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The  flocculus^  sulh-peduncuktr  lobe^  or  pneumcgasirte 

lobule. 
The  amygdala  lobe  or  the  tansU. 
The  digastric  lobe. 
The  slender  lobe. 
The  posterior  inferior  lobe. 
The  vermiform  process^  on  its  under  surface,  presents  the  fot 
lowing  p2lrts  which  have  been  specially  named : 

The  pyramid. 
The  uvula. 

The  commissura  brevis^  which  connects  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  vermiform  process. 

The  Circumference  of  the  Cerebellum. 

This  portion  of  the  cerebellum  presents  for  examination  the 
following  parts : 

Two  vertical  fissures y  called : 

The  incisura  cerebelli  anterior. 
The  incisura  cerebelli  posterior. 
A  great  horizontal  fissure^  which  extends  from  the  middle 
peduncle  of  one  hemisphere  to  the  same  point  upon 
the  opposite  side. 

Processes  of  the  Cerebellum. 

The  cerebellum  is  connected  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
pons  Varolii,  and  the  cerebrum,  by  three  processes,  which  arc 
called,  from  below  upwards,  as  follows. 

The  inferior^  or  processus  e  cerebello  ad  meduHam. 
The  middle y  or  processus  e  cerebello  ad  pontem. 
The  superior y  or  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  cerebellum  consists  of  three  distinct 
parts  or  layers,  as  follows : 

(i)  External  layer  of  small  cellSy  both  round  and  polar  in 
form,  and  nerve  fibres. 

(2)  Middle  layer  of  cells  with  long  processes  penetrating  into 
the  external  layer,  called  the  cells  of  Purkinje. 

(3)  Internal  layer y  called  the  granular  layer ^  formed  by  dense 
masses  of  granular  corpuscles. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  brain  is  arranged  in  t>yo  nnain  divisions, 
occupying  two  different  localities.  These  divisions  comprise : 
First,  the  exterior  convolutions^  forming  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
and  spread  out  upon  its  surface ;  and,  secondly,  the  interior  cere- 
bral ganglia  ^  situated  at  its  base,  and  known  as  the  corpus  stria- 
tum and  optic  thalamus. 

The  white  matter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  derived  from  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  longitudinal  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  pass 
upward  through  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  interior  cerebral 
ganglia  and  then  continue  their  course  to  terminate  in  the  convo- 
lutions. 

In  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  counting  from  without  inward, 
there  are  three  principal  deposits  or  centres  of  grey  matter : 

1st.  T\\Q  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cordy  extending  upward  on 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  around  the  aqueduct  of  Syl- 
vius, forming  what  is  known  as  the  grey  matter  of  the  medullary 
canal. 

2d.  The  interior  cerebral  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

3d.  The  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres. 

There  are  also  three  sets  of  fibres,  forming  the  white  sub- 
stance : 

1st.  The  nerves  and  nerve-roots,  connecting  the  external  or- 
gans of  the  body  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla, 

2d.  The  fibres  connecting  the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  with  the  interior  cerebral  ganglia. 

3d.  Those  uniting  the  interior  cerebral  ganglia  with  ther^«z/(7- 
lutions  of  the  cortex. 

Of  the  nine  ganglia,  w^hich  have  been  named  as  the  smaller 
ganglia  of  the  brain,  four  are  situated  outside  of  the  brain,  viz,^ 
the  two  olfactory  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina ;  and  five 
within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  viz,^  the  corpus  striatum  of 
either  side,  the  optic  thalamus  of  either  side,  and  the  tuber  annul- 
are, which  is  located  in  the  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  copora  striata  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles ;  the  optic  thalami  enter  into  the  formation  of  both  the 
lateral  and  the  third  ventricles. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  can  be  exposed,  by  separating 
the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum,  when  it 
will  be  seen  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two. 

The  sinuses  of  the  brain  have  already  jDeen  considered  in  the 
chapter  upon  the  venous  system. 
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The  weight  of  the  brain  averages  about  49  ounces  in  the  male, 
and  about  44  ounces  in  the  female,  but  it  appears  to  bear  a  gen- 
eral relation  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  individual. 

The  spaces  between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  substance  are 
called  sulci. 

The  so-called  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  is  arranged  in 
alternate  layers  of  grey  and  white  nerve  tissue^  which  vary  from 
four  to  six  in  number. 

The  cells  of  the  brain  are  usually  characterized  by  prolongations 
from  their  bodies  and  are  therefore  termed  polar  cells.  They  are 
divided,  however,  into  four  classes,  viB.^  apolar^  monopolar^  Upo^ 
lar  and  multipolar^  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  poles 
which  they  present. 

The  ventricles  of  the  brain  contain  more  or  less  fluid,  which 
is  called  the  ventricular  fluid ;  and  the  general  ventricular  cavity 
of  the  brain  communicates,  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  with  the  cavity  of  the  subarachnoidean  space. 

The  Uvel  of  the  base  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum 
corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  between  two  points  situated  just 
above  the  external  angular  processes  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  axis  of  the  base  of  the  brain  in  the  anterior  and  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  may  be  approximately  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  level  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  corresponds 
to  a  line  drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance. 

THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  spinal  cord  is  sixteen  and  a  Italf  inches  long,  and  extends 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to  the  lower  border  of  the  1st 
lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  terminates  in  the  cauda  equina.  It 
weighs  one  ounce  and  a  half  when  divested  of  its  membranes.  It 
presents  two  enlargements^  situated  in  the  cervical  and  the  lum- 
bar regions,  which  are  called  the  cervical  and  the  lumbar  en- 
largements. 

The  spinal  cord  ^r^stnts  four  columns,  called  the  anterior,  the 
lateral,  the  posterior,  and  the  posterior-median  columns;  SLtidJhe 
fissures,  called  the  antero-median,  the  postero-median,  the  an- 
tero-lateral,  the  postero-lateral,  and,  in  the  cervical  region,  a  fis- 
sure, described  by  Sappey,  called  the  postero-intermediary  fissure. 

The  spinal  cord  gives  origin  to  thirty-one  pairs  of  nerves^  each 
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of  which  arises  by  two  roots,  called  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots,  which  subsequently  unite  to  form  a  single  nerve. 

The  posterior  root  of  each  spinal  nerve,  being  sensory  in  its 
function,  has  developed  upon  it,  like  all  sensory  nerves,  2l  gang- 
lion.   The  anterior  root  has  no  ganglion,  since  it  is  a  motor  nerve. 

The  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  best  seen  upon 
a  transverse  section  of  the  cord,  consists  of  two  crescentic  masses, 
each  of  which  are  situated  in  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  which  are  joined  together  by  a  transverse  commis- 
sure.  These  two  crescentic  masses  form,  by  their  extremities, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  horns  of  grey  matter,  within  either  half 
of  the  cord.  In  each  of  the  posterior  horns,  a  collection  of  cells 
at  the  extremity  of  the  horn  is  termed  the  substantia  gelatinosa  ; 
while  a  group  of  cells  at  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  horn,  is 
called  the  posterior  vescicular  column. 

The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  arise  from  the  region 
of  the  anterior  horn,  while  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
arise  from  the  region  of  the  posterior  horn  of  grey  matter. 

The  thirty-one  pairs  of  nerves,  which  are  given  off  from  the 
spinal  cord,  form,  by  their  anterior  branches,  plexuses  of  nerves, 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  four  most  important  plexuses, 
so  formed,  are  called  the  cervical,  the  brachial,  the  lumbar,  and 
the  sacral  plexuses. 

The  nerve  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 
decussate  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  while  those 
of  the  anterior  columns  decussate  only  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  spinal  cord  is  perforated,  throughout  its  centre,  by  a 
canal,  which  opens,  at  its  upper  part,  into  the  4th  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  and  which  is  lined,  throughout,  with  columnar  ciliated  epi- 
thelium. 

The  commissure  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  connects  the  two 
lateral  halves  and  which  limits  the  depth  of  the  two  median  fis- 
sures of  the  cord,  consists  of  two  parts  called  the  white  and  the 
grey  commissures.  The  white  commissure  lies  anteriorly ;  and  the 
grey  commissure  connects  the  cresentic  masses  of  grey  matter  in 
the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord. 

The  white  nerve  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  entirely  surrounds 
the  grey  matter  except  at  the  posterior  grey  commissure  of  the 
cord. 

'Wi^  fibres  of  the  columns  of  the  spflnal  cord  pass  upwards  and 
downwards  for  variable  distances  and  connect  the  cells  of  the 
different  segments  of  the  cord  together ;  although  some  fibres 
are  supposed  to  pass  uninterruptedly  upwards  to  the  ganglia  at 
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the  brain.  These  fibres  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  t\ke  fibres 
of  the  spinal  nerves^  some  of  which  are  distributed  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent manner  within  the  substance  of  the  cord,  although  some 
accompany  the  proper  fibres  of  the  columns. 

The  fibres  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  arc  chiefly 
prolonged  into  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata^ 
although  they  also  assist  to  form  the  olivary  fasciculus  and  the 
inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  fibres  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  are  prolonged  into 
the  pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  and  also  in  the  fasciculi 
teretes  and  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  are  prolonged 
into  the  restiform  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  and  the 
fasciculi  teretes. 

The  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  distributed  within 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  as  follows. 

Those  of  the  anterior  roots  pass  at  first  horizontally  till 
they  reach  the  anterior  horn  of  grey  matter,  where  they  divide 
into  three  sets  which  are  distributed  as  follows: 


■•) 


Pass  through  the  white  commUswr  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal 
(i)  Internal  set.  \         cord. 

Are  then  distributed  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  of  that  side. 


i  Ascending  fibres  to  gray  substance  of  same  side. 
(2)  Middle  set.   -j  Descending  fibres  to  gray  substance  of  same  side. 

(  Antero-postcrior  fibres  to  gray  substance  of  same  side. 

«\  Outer  seL      \  ^°  anterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the  side  of  the  spinal  cord  at 
^3;  v^uicr  sei.      "J  which  the  nerve  entered. 

Those  of  the  POSTERIOR  ROOTS  enter  at  first  the  substantia 
gelatinosa  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the 
nerve,  since  th^  posterior  spinal  fibres  decussate;  and  at  that 
point  they  also  divide  into  three  sets,  which  are  distributed  as 
follows 

(i^  Obliaue  set    \  '^^^^e  fibres  pass  upwards   and  downwards  in  company  with  the 
^  '  ^  '    (         proper  fibres  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

^o^  Tntf^mnl  «*.f   \  ^*^^  through  the  ^wy  commissure  of  the  cord  to  the  opposite  side, 
^a;  inicmai  sei.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  distributed  to  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns  of  that  side. 


■i 


To  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  of  that  side  of  the  spinal  cord  at 
(3)  Outer  set.      \        which  the  nerve  entered.    These  fibres  intermingle  with  those 

of  the  anterior  roots. 


THE    CEREBRO-SPINAL   NERVES. 

In  the  chapter  of  this  work  upon  myology,  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion has  already  been  given  to  the  reader  of  most  of  the  import- 
ant motor  nerves  of  the  body ;  and  many  tables  have  been  there 
incorporated  which,  by  their  classified  arrangement,  are  intended 
to  assist  the  anatomical  student  in  mastering  their  points  of  dis- 
tribution. 

It  is  therefore  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  again  give,  in 
detail,  a  separate  distribution  of  those  nerves,  which  already  have 
been  so  exhaustively  considered ;  but,  in  place  of  it,  is  appended 
a  tabulated  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  the  body,  which  illus- 
trates, with  tolerable  completeness  and  accuracy,  all  points  which 
are  of  special  value. 

Occasional  explanatory  text  will  be  found  introduced,  between 
these  various  tables,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  to 
some  points  of  special  interest  included  in  them,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  some  facts,  which  cannot  well  be  embraced  in  a 
tabular  form  of  statement,  without  creating  confusion.  This  text 
will  only  be  found  valuable,  however,  if  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  tables  which  precede  it. 

In  these  tables  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  will  be  found  considered  in  the  following  order. 

A.  The  cranial  nerves. 

B.  The  nerves  of  the  cervical  region. 

C.  The  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity. 

D.  The  nerves  of  the  dorsal  region. 

E.  The  nerves  of  the  lumbar  region. 

F.  The  nerves  of  the  sacral  region. 

G.  The  nerves  of  the  leg  and  foot. 
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CRANIAL   NERVES. 


{  1st  set — to  loof  of  nose. 
1st  Cnmud  (Oltactoky).  \  2nd  set — to  Bpper  tliiid  of  septniA. 

(  3nl  set — to  superior  and  middle  tmbinated  bones. 

2nd  Cianud  (Omc).  • . .  -{  Retinnl  bnndici. 


3rd  Cnmud  (Motcml 
ocuu>. 


(i)  Sif^ifrMr  bnndi  (to  mpeiiuf  lectas  nnd  levator  palpe* 
bne). 

( Internal  rectus. 
(2)  Inferior  brandi  to  <  Inferior  rectus. 

I  Inferior  ob- J  Bnmch    to    filimry 


,      (  Tkochleaeis, 
n      '  \\  ^^  \  Supplies  the  superior  oblique  nmsde 

cranial  I  yaibxhcou. 


'A.  Ophthalmic 
nenre. 


5th  Cranial 
(Trigeminus). 


B.    Superior 

MAXILLARY. 


(i)  Lackrywtal  brandi. 

(2)  Fnmiai    \  Supra-orbital  nerve. 
brandL  ( SupnMfochlear  nenre. 

^Ganglionic  nerre  (to  dliarjr  gan- 
glion). 
Long  ciliarj  nerves. 
Infra-trochlear  nenres. 

{      no5e. 
«  .^ ,  (  Mucous      membrane 

i^^  \     *^d  inUgumeni  of 
^        (     nose. 

^Orbital  or  temporo-malar  nerve. 

Spheno-palatine  nerves  (to  Meek* 
el*s  ganglion). 

^Superiida!   den- 


{^^  Nasal 
branch. 


In  spheno- 
maxillary 
fossa. 


Posterior  den- 
tal nerve. 


tal  branches. 
Deep  dental 
branches. 


aL 


4 


In  infra-or- 
bital can-  K  Anterior  dental  nerve. 


C.   Inferior 

MAXILLARY.    S 


i  Palpebral  branches. 
On  the  face  \  Nasal  branches. 
(  Labial  branches. 

'(i)  MasseUric  branch. 

f  Froni  a„te.\  i^)^'P"-^'-  \  ^^S. 
rior  trunk.    (3)  Buccal  branch. 

{i)Auriculo-tcm'  (  Auricular. 
poml  nerve.    \  TemporaL 

(2)  Gustatory  nerve. 


From  paste-  ^ 
^  n'^r  trunk. 


fMylo  hyoid. 


(3)  Inferior  dental  \  Incisor. 

nerve.  ^  MentaL 

tDentaL 


6th  Cranial  (Abducens).  •{  Supplies  the  external  rectus  musde. 
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[In  KYit  auditory  canal.y^^^'''^      ^^     auditory 
"^  {         nerve. 


Bfunches 
0/  commu-* 
nicaHon, 


'Large      petrosal      (to 
Meckel's  ganglion), 


In     the     aqueductus 
FallopiL  ^ 


Small  petrosal  (to  Otic 
ganglion). 

External   petrosal  (to 
meningeal  plexus. 


7th  Cranial  (facial  . . . .  ^ 


At  its  exit  from  the 
stylO'fnastcid  for- 
amen^ with  the  fol- 
lowing nerves. 


^  Great  auricular. 
Auriculo-temporal, 
Pneumogastnc. 
Glosso-pharyngeal. 

^Carotid  plexus. 


.  On  the  face. 


\  Branches  to  5  th  nerve. 


'  In     the     aqueductus  j  Tympanu  nerve. 

Fallopii,  \  Ckorda-tympani  nerve. 


Branches  \  ^_ 
of   distri'i  Near    the   styto-mas- 


.iution. 


laid  foramen. 


^On  ^^face. 


Posterior    auricular 

nerve. 
Digastric  branch. 
Stylo  hyoid  branch. 

{Temporo-facial  nerve. 
Cervico-facial  nerve. 


Vestibular  branch 


8th  Cranial  (auditory).  . 


fFi 

..^Fi 

(Fi 


Filaments  to  the  utricle. 
Filaments  to  the  saccule. 
Filaments  to  the  ampullae. 


(  Cochlear  plexus. 
Cochlear  branch. . . .  •<  Radiating  fibres. 

(  Filaments  to  organ  of  Corti. 


9th  Cranial    (glosso- 
pharyngeal). 


'(i)  Tjrmpanic,    or 
"  yacobson*s 


nave. 


,  CommunicaHng      j  1^:"^*  Pf.^.«>»?^- 

nerves  J        carotid  plexus. 
(  Small  petrosal. 

«        1.       r  J- 4  •    r Fenestra  ovalls. 
Branches  of  distn-    Fenestra  rotun- 
bution  to <      . 

•  «    [  Eustachian  tube. 


(2)  Carotid  branches.  •  • 

(3)  Pharyngeal  branches  (help  to  form  pharyngeal  plexus), 

(4)  Muscular  branches  (to  muscles  of  pharynx). 

(5)  Tonsillar  branches  (help  to  form  tonsillar  plexus), 
,(6)  Lingual  branches. 
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xoth  Cranial. 

PMSUMOGAST&IC. 


' /ffA^fMfiM/ of  pimMi. 
Ascending    fiuuneiits  (joia    fiKiil 

nenreX 
Descending  filameBts  (join  naii 

kr  bmndi  ol  liM  fiidiil  acnreX 


f  (x)  Auricular  humk 
(Arnold's  nerteli 


(2)  Pharyngeal  bmndies  (help  to  fiofm  phnTngeal  pksnv). 


(3)  Superior  laeyhgkai.  j  External  huyngeal 

nenre.  ( Internal  laiyBgeal  bcaaciu 

« 

(4)  RecurrkntiartncsalJ  Sopplies  die  mrntekg  4//A#- 

nerre  | 


7*ilArvair  «0fii^SMf  nerreap 


(5)  Cardiac  branches \ 

(6)  Pulmonaiy  brandies. . .  j  p^^^J^j^!^!^, 

(7)  CEsophageal  branches. 

(8)  Gastric  brandies. 
,(9)  Hepatic  branches. 


r  A   .     y,     rBranches  to  pharyngeal  plexos. 

Accessory  pSrtion  (by  I  ,  .     . 

means   of   sheath    Branches  to  superior  laryngeal  nenfe. 


of   pneumogastru\  Branches     to     rteurrtnt    laryngeal 
nerucA  \ 

nth  Cranial   (spinal!  L 

accessory).  ..." 


nerve* 


^Spinal  portion. 


'  Branch  to  stemo-mastoid  mosde. 
Branch  to  trapezius  muscle. 

f  2nd  cervical  nenre. 

Communicating       3rd  cenrical  nenre. 

branches  to.. . .  ^  4th  cervical  nerve. 

^5th  cervical  nerve. 


X2th    Cranial    (hypo- 
glossal) 


Branches  of  eommu- 
nicaHon, 


Branches  of  distribu-^ 
Hon. 


'To  ganglion   of  the    trunk   of    the 
pneumogastric 

To  superior  cervical  gangHom  of  the 
sympathetic. 

To  loop  between  the   xst   and    and 

cervical  nerves. 

To  the  gustatory  nerve. 

r  Descendens  noni  nerve. 
To  thyro-hyoid  muscle. 
To  geniohyoid  muscle. 
To  stylo-glossus  musde. 
To  hyo-glossus  musde. 
To  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle. 
To  the  substance  of  the  tongae. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES, 

The  cranial  nerves  may  be  subdivided,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar  function  of  each,  into  four  groups,  which  may  be  enum- 
erated as  follows : 

A.  B. 

Nerves  of  Special  Sense,  Nerves  0/  Motwn. 

Olfactory  (smell).  Motor  oculi. 

Optic  (sight).  Patheticus  or  trochlearis. 

Aaditory  (bearing).  Part  of  third  division  of  5th. 

Part  of  glosso-pharyngeaL  \  •p-jjg  Abducens  or  6th  nerve. 

Gustatoiy  branch  of  fifth  ? )  *  Facial. 

Spinal  accessory. 

Hypoglossal. 

C.  D. 

Nerves  of  Common  Sensation*  Mixed  Nerves. 

Fifth  (greater  portion).  Pneumogastric. 
Part  of  glosso-pharyngeal. 


All  of  the  cranial  nerves  possess  what  is  called  a  superficial 
and  a  deep  point  of  origin  from  the  substance  of  the  brain;  and  all 
escape  from  one  or  more  of  the  cranial  foramina. 

In  the  preceding  tables,  both  the  points  of  origin  and  the 
foramina  of  escape  have  been  omitted,  since  the  first  can  best  be 
memorized  by  arranging  the  point  of  origin  of  the  twelve  sepa- 
rate nerves  together,  and  since  the  latter  has  already  been  fully 
given  in  a  preceding  table  of  the  foramina  of  the  skull  and  the 
parts  contained  in  eachy  which  will  be  found  in  the  closing  pages, 
descriptive  of  the  skull  in  general.  The  deep  points  of  origin  of 
the  cranial  nerves  will  not  be  given  in  this  work,  since  they  are, 
at  present,  too  much  matters  of  dispute  to  allow  of  any  positive 
or  absolute  statement. 
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Apparent  Origin  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. 

(i)  Olfactokt  NERVB From  the  tf^^KilP^  MSb. 

(2)  Optic  nerve Bj  the  ^ptk  iraits^  hom  die  emfmrn  fmad' 

rfgamimm. 

(3)  Motor  oculi  kerve. FfmUpart  cSpens  VmfwSL 

(4)  Trochxxar  nerve. Upper  part  oi  vahie  0/  Vumstmt. 

(5)  Trifacial  nerve. Side  of  the/Mx  VaevSL 

(6)  Abducens  nerve. Corpus pyrtumidale^  €^asit  to  pons  VuoliL 

(7)  Facial  nerve. LaUraltnut  ofmeduUm  ehlomgaia, 

(8)  Auditory  nerve Limei  tmmvertm  of  4th  ventride. 

(9)  Glosso-pharyngeal  nsrts. GrMve  between  eUtfory  mod  resHferm  imSes 

in  mednlla  oblongata. 

(10)  Pneumogastric  or  vagus  nerve.  . .  .Lateral  tract  of  medulla  oblongata. 

(11)  Spinal  accessory  nerve Lateral  tract  of  medalla  oblongata  and  the 

spinal  cord  {^o  5th  cervical). 

(12)  Hypoglossal  nerve. Groove   between   olivarj   and   pyramidal 

bodies  in  medulla  oblongata. 

The  first  pair  of  cranial  nerves  resemble  the  nerves  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  since  they  are  small  in  size,  soft  in  texture, 
and  destitute  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann.  The  olfactory 
tracts^  by  some  anatomists,  are  described  as  a  part  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerve. 

The  second  pair  of  cranial  nerves  are  each  pierced  by  the  arteria 
centralis  retinae,  and  are  distributed  to  one  of  the  layers  of  the 
retina.  An  association  of  an  important  character  exists  between 
these  nerves  and  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  which  regulates  the  adap- 
tation of  the  pupil  to  the  amount  of  light  required  by  the  eye. 

The  third  pair  of  nerves,  from  their  association  with  the  ciliary 
ganglia  of  the  orbits,  control  the  contraction  of  the  pupils^  in  ad- 
dition to  being  the  great  motor  nerves  of  tlie  muscles  of  each 
eyeball. 

The  first  four  pairs  of  cranial  nerves^  in  addition  to  the  first 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  (ophthalmic  nerve),  have  important  relations 
within  the  cavernous  sinus,  before  their  exit  from  the  cranial  cav- 
ity ;  and  they  bear  relations  also  with  each  other,  both  during  their 
passage  through  and  after  their  exit  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure, 
and  subsequently  within  the  orbit. 

The  nerves  which  go  to  the  orbit  comprise  the  2nd,  3d  and  4th 
cranial  nerves,  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  5th,  the  orbital 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  of  Meckel's  gang- 
lion, and  the  6th  nerve.  Some  of  these  nerves  have  important 
relations  in  one  or  all  of  the  three  following  situations:  I.  In 
the  cavernous  sinus.  2.  In  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  3.  In  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit  itself. 
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The  relations  in  the  cavernous  sinus  will  be  found  in  the  de- 
scription of  that  sinus,  in  the  chapter  upon  the  veins. 

In  the  sphenoidal  fissure y  the  4th  nerve,  and  two  branches  of 
the  ophthalmic  pass  above  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the  eye, 
viz,y  the  frontal  and  lachrymal  branches ;  while  four  nerves  pass 
between  the  two  heads  of  that  muscle^  in  the  following  order  from 
above  downwards  ;  viz,y  the  superior  division  of  the  3d  nerve,  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  the  lower  division  of  3d 
and  the  6th  nerve. 

In  the  orbit y  three  nerves  lie  above  the  muscles  in  close  contact 
with  the  periosteum,  viz,y  the  ones  which  pass  above  the  external 
rectus  muscle,  in  the  sphenoidal  fissure  ;  and  the  other  four  nerves 
lie  in  the  same  order  from  above  downwards  in  the  orbit,  as  they 
did  between  the  two  heads  of  that  muscle. 

Each  of  the  FIFTH  PAIR  of  nerves  after  its  exit  from  the  skull, 
has  connected  with  it  four  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system ; 
each  of  which  receives  a  motor ^  a  sensory ^  and  a  sympathetic  nerve 
filament,  and  which  gives  off  subsequent  branches  of  distribution. 
These  ganglia  are  called  the  ciliary  ganglion  (ophthalmic  or  len- 
ticular), the  spheno-palatine  or  Meckel's  ganglion,  the  Otic  gang- 
lion, and  the  submaxillary  ganglion.  The  formation  and  distri- 
bution of  each  of  these  ganglia  is  as  follows. 

Ciliary  Ganglion. 

This  ganglion  is  often  called  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  from  its 
relation  with  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  nerve,  and  the  lenticular 
ganglion,  from  its  shape.  It  is  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  is 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

Its  sensory  root  arises  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 

Its  motor  root  arises  from  the  third  cranial  nerve. 

Its  sympathetic  root  arises  from  the  cavernous  plexus. 

Its  branches  are  distributed  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris, 

Meckel's  Ganglion. 

This  ganglion,  called  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion^  is  con- 
nected with  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves. 
It  is  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,and  is  of  large  size. 

Its  sensory  root  arises  from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

Its  motor  root  is  derived  from  the  Vidian  nerve  (by  means  of  a 
branch  of  the  facial). 

Its  sympathetic  root  is  derived  from  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  two  latter  roots  of  Meckel's  ganglion  are  both  conveyed 
to  it  by  means  of  the  Vidian  nerve,  which,  in  reality  consists  of 
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carotid  filaments  and  the  large  petrosal  branch  of  the  facial 
nerve. 

The  branches  of  distribution  of  Meckel's  ganglion  are  as 
follows : 

By  its  anterior  palatine  branchy  to  the  hard  palate  and  nares. 

By  its  posterior  palatine  branchy  to  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate. 

By  its  superior  nasal  branchy  to  the  nares  and  antrum. 

By  its  naso'palatine  branchy  to  the  roof  of  the  nose,  the  septum, 
and  the  hard  palate. 

By  its  pterygo-palatine  branchy  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx. 

Otic  Ganglion. 

This  ganglion  is  situated  on  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  just 
below  the  foramen  ovale. 

Its  sensory  root  arises  from  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve. 
Its  motor  root  arises  from  the  internal  pterygoid  nerve. 
Its  sympat/tetic  root  springs  from  a  plexus  on  the  middle  men- 
ingeal artery. 
Its  branches  of  distribution  supply  the  tensor  palati  and  the 
tensor  tympani  muscles. 

Submaxillary  Ganglion. 

This  ganglion  is  situated  between  the  gustatory  nerve  and 
the  submaxillary  gland.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head. 

Its  sensory  root  arises  from  the  gustatory  nerve. 

Its  motor  root  arises  from  the  chorda  tympani  nerve. 

Its  sympathetic  root  arises  from  a  plexus  around  the  facial 
artery. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  supply  the  submaxillary  gland  and 
its  duct. 

The  fifth  nerve,  before  its  division  into  branches,  has  devel- 
oped upon  its  sensory  portion  a  swelling,  called  the  Gasserian 
gajiglion^  which  is  crescentic  in  shape,  and  which  is  situated  at  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  passes, 
through  the  foramen  rotundum,  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
then  into  the  infra-orbital  canal,  then  through  the  infra  orbital 
foramen,  upon  the  face.  It  is  thus  divided  into  three  distinct 
portions,  from  each  of  which  branches  are  given  off,  as  shown  on 
page  466  of  this  work. 

The  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  joins,  after 
its  exit  through  the  foramen  ovale,  with  the  motor  root  of  that 
nerve,  and  thus  becomes  both  a  motor  and  a  sensory  nerve. 
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The  auriculO'tefnporal  nerve  is  pierced  by  the  middle  menin* 
geal  artery. 

The  FACIAL  nerve,  as  is  represented  in  the  table  of  its  branches, 
on  page  467,  pursues  a  very  indirect  course.  It  passes  successively 
through  the  internal  auditory  canal,  the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  is  then  distributed  upon  the  face. 
In  each  of  these  four  portions,  it  gives  off  branches,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  importance.  The  facial  nerve  supplies  all  the  mus- 
cles of  expression. 

The  large  petrosal  branch  escapes  into  the  cranium  through 
the  hiatus  Fallopii ;  it  then  passes  out  of  the  skull,  through  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium;  then  unites  with  filaments  of  the  caro- 
tid plexus  to  become  the  Vidian  nerve ;  and  then  passes  through 
the  Vidian  canal  to  join  with  Meckel's  ganglion. 

The  chorda  tympani  nerve  passes  first  through  a  canal,  parallel 
with  the  aqueductus  Fallopii ;  it  then  enters  the  tympanum 
through  the  iter  chordae  posterius;  then  runs  along  the  upper 
border  of  the  drum  membrane  of  the  ear ;  then  enters  the  iter 
chordae  anterius,  then  passes  through  the  canal  of  Huguier ;  then 
joins  the  gustatory  nerve,  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles ; 
and  is  subsequently  distributed  to  the  lingualis  muscle  and  the 
submaxillary  gland.  By  some  authorities,  the  origin  of  this  nerve 
is  traced  to  a  filament  called  the  portio  intermediay  or  the  nerve 
of  Wrisberg. 

This  nerve  is  now  supposed  to  give  to  the  gustatory  nerve 
the  power  of  appreciating  taste,  and  for  that  reason  is  classed  by 
some  as  a  nerve  of  special  sense. 

The  GLOSSO-PHARYNGEAL  nerve  gives  the  sense  of  taste  to 
the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue.  Its  tympanic  branch  is  called 
Jacobsons  nerve  and  is  distributed  to  the  internal  structures  of 
the  ear.  This  nerve  has  tivo  ganglia  developed  upon  it,  one  of 
which  is  called  iht  ganglion  of  Anderschy  and  the  oihtr  the  jugular 
ganglion. 

The  PNEUMOGASTRIC  nerve,  called  also  the  vagus  nerve^  is  one 
of  the  most  important  nerves  in  the  human  body.  In  the  neck, 
it  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  the  internal  and  common  carotid 
arteries  and  to  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  by  its  laryngeal  branches, 
it  controls  the  muscles  of  voice  ;  by  its  cardiac  branches,  it  exerts 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  heart's  action;  by  its  pulmonary 
branches,  it  becomes  the  great  excitory  nerve  of  respiration; 
while,  by  its  gastric  and  hepatic  branches,  it  exerts  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  digestive  functions.  It  has  two  ganglia  upon  it^ 
one  in,  and  one  below  the  jugular  foramen,  which  are  called,  re- 
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spectively,  the  jugular  ganglion  or  the  ganglion  of  the  root^  'and 
the  inferior  ganglion  or  ^Aat  ganglion  of  the  trunk. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve^  so  called  because  it  winds 
around  the  subclavian  artery  upon  the  right  side,  and,  upon  the 
left  side,  around  the  aorta,  before  it  ascends  to  the  larynx,  is  the 
great  nerve  of  plionation.  It  is  said  to  consist  principally  of 
fibres  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory  nerve^  which  have  simply 
used  the  sheath  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  for  protection,  during 
their  course  through  the  neck. 

The  SPINAL  ACCESSORY  nerve,  by  its  branches  of  communica- 
tion with  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  as  above  mentioned,  gives 
origin,  through  fibres  derived  from  its  accessory  portion,  to  the 
two  nerves  of  phonation.  The  fibres  derived  from  its  spinal  por- 
tion are  mostly  distributed  to  muscles  and  the  cervical  nerves  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  neck. 

This  nerve  has  been  often  called  the  ^*  superior  respiratory 
nerve  of  Bell,''  since  it  affords  the  motor  power  to  the  muscles 
which  open  the  glottis,  previous  to  each  inspiration,  and  thus  it 
allows  air  to  enter  the  lung  without  impediment. 

The  HYPOGLOSSAL  nerve  gives  off  only  one  branch  which 
possesses  any  surgical  interest,  vis.,  the  descendens  noni  nerve, 
which  descends  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid 
artery,  and  communicates  with  the  communicans  noni  nerve,  a 
branch  derived  from  the  cervical  plexus. 
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1ST    Cervical    Nerve 
{Subcapital), . ' 


'Branch   to  posterior  division  of  2nd 
cervical. 

Posterior  division.  \  ^'^"ches  to  the  posterior  cranio-verU. 

oral  set  of  muscles. 
Branch  to  complexus  mu<;cles. 
Branch  to  integument  of  occiput. 


.Anterior  division.^ 


'  Branch  to  rectus  cap.  ant.  major. 
Branch  to  rectus  cap.  ant.  minor. 
Branch  to  rectus  cap.  lateralis. 

I  2nd  Cervical. 
Communicating      J  Pneumogaslric. 
brnnc/Js  tol  Hypoglossal. 

superior    cervical 
I     ganglion. 


'  External     branch 
(Supplying). . 


Posterior  division 
(very  large   in-( 
size). 


'  Splenius. 
Cervicalis  ascend- 

ens. 
Transversalis  colli 
Trachelo-mastoid. 

^  Complexus. 


2ND  Cervical  Nerve.  . " 


f  Joins      with      1st 
Internal     branch.         cervical    nerve. 


{Great  occipital  - 
nerve. 


Supplies  integu- 
ment of  occiput 
as  far  as  vertex. 


f 


Filament  to  stemo-mastoid. 

Ascending  branch  (to  ist  cervical  nerve) 
.Anterior  division.  J  descending  branch(to  3d  cervical  nerve) 

I  rilament  to  communicans  noni  nerve. 

Small  occipital  nerve  (occipitalis  mi- 
t     nor). 


3RD  Cervical  Nerve.  . . 


Postei  ior  division. 


External     branch 
(Supplying). . ' 


'  Splenius. 

Cervicalis  ascend- 
eus. 

Transversalis  colli 
(^  Trachelo-mastoid. 


Internal      branch,  j  Integument  of  oe- 
(Supplying) . .   {     ciput. 


Ascending 

branches. 


^  Anterior  division.  " 


Auricularis    mag- 
nus. 

Superficial  cervical 
-  Branch  to  second 
cervical  nerve. 

Branch  to  the  spi- 
nal accessory. 


Descending 

branches. 


'  Filament  to  fourth 

nerve. 
Filament  to  leva- 
tor anguli  scap- 
ulae. 

^  Supra-clavicular, 
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Posterior  divisioiL.  .(distribnted  to  mnsdes  of  the  iMidc). 

{Filament  to  3rd  cerrical  nenre. 
Filament  to  5th  cerrical  nenre. 
Filament  to  pknmc 
Filament  to  scalenus 
Filaments  to 


Anterior 

branch  of  1st 

Cervical 

nerve. 

Anterior 

branch  of  2D 

Cervical 

nerve. 

Anterior 

branch  of  3D 

Cervical 

nerve. 

Anterior 
branch  of 
4TH  Cervi- 
cal nerve. 


CERVICAL  PLEXUS  OF   NERVES. 


( SnperficiaUs  coUL 


CERVI- 

CAL 
PLEXUS. 


branches. 

(integument 

aiy). 


:/ 


set. 


OS. 


Descendmg  |  Supra-cUvicular  brandies. 


Deep 

branches. 


Internal 


Muscular^ 


set. 


I 


External 

sct.-{ 


Communicating. 

Rect    cap.  ant 

major. 
Rect    cap.   ant 

minor. 
Reel.  cap.  later- 
alis. 
Communieans  mmi, 
^  Phrenic. 


'  Stemo-mastoid. 
Levator     angoli 
r  Muscular  •{      scap. 


Trapezius. 
Scalenus  med. 


I  Communicating. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  CERVICAL  NERVES. 

The  posterior  division  of  each  of  the  cervical  nerves  as  shown 
in  the  preceding  tables,  are  principally  distributed  to  muscles  and 
have  no  special  names,  with  the  exception  of  one  branch  which  is 
derived  from  the  second  cervical  nerve,  and  which  is  called  the 
^eat  occipital  nerve. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  first  four  cervical  nerves,  however, 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  cervical  plexus^  while  those  of  the 
lower  four  cervical  nerves  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  brachial 
plexus^  which  is  not  shown  in  the  preceding  tables,  since  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  latter  plexus  causes  it  to  be  more  properly  classed 
among  the  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  table  that  the 
cervical  plexus  is  first  subdivided  into  branches  which  lie  near  the 
surface  and  those   more  deeply  placed ;  that  the  superficial  set 
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comprise  three  nerves  which  supply  the  integument,  and  which  pass 
upwards  towards  the  head  ;  and  one  nerve  with  its  branches  which 
descends  upon  the  clavicle.  The  deep  branches  are  also  divided 
into  two  sets,  four  being  called  internal  branches^  since  they  pass 
towards  the  median  line  of  the  body,  and  two  being  called  ex- 
ternal branches,  since  they  pass  away  from  the  median  line. 

Of  these  ten  nerve  trunks  given  off  from  this  cervical  pleicus, 
the  PHRENIC  NERVE  is  the  most  important.  This  nerve  arises  by 
three  heads,  derived  from  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  cervical  nerves, 
and  descends  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  chest,  being  situated 
in  the  middle  mediastinum,  and  is  principally  distributed  to  the 
diaphragm.  It  was  named  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  s  still  often 
called  the  internal  respiratory  nerve,  since  it  passes  internal  to  the 
chest  wall.  This  nerve  bears  important  relations  to  the  subcla- 
vian artery,  in  the  first  and  second  portions  of  that  vessel,  and 
therefore  possesses  great  surgical  importance.  Below  the  dia- 
phragm, the  phrenic  nerves  assist  to  form  some  of  the  plexuses 
of  the  sympathetic. 

The  comunicans  noni  nerve  also  possesses  surgical  importance 
since  it  joins  with  the  descendens  noni  nerve  and  ramifies  on  the 
front  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery. 

The  rest  of  the  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are  distributed 
either  to  muscles  or  the  integument,  or  act  as  branches  of  com- 
munication to  other  nerves. 

The  cervical  plexus  of  nerves  lies  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  in  front  of  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  and  the  scalenus 
medius  muscles. 
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NERVES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 
THE  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS. 


Anterior  " 
division  of 
5TH  Cer- 
vical 
nerve. 


Anterior 
division  of 
6th  Cer- 
vical 
nerve. 


Anterior 
division  of 
7TH  Cer- 
vical 
nerve. 

Anterior  ' 
division  of 
8th  Cer- 
vical 
nerve. 


Anterior 
division  of 
1ST  Dor- 
sal nerve. 


'Posterior  thoracic  {fxiemai  rtspim- 
iory  nerv€  of  Bell). 


From 

outer 

cord  of 


From  in- 
.  ner  cord 
of 


BRACHIAL 
PLEXUS. 


Branches 
above  the< 
clavicle. 


Supra-scapu-  j  fupra^pinatAs. 
^^       '^      <  Infra-tpmatiis. 
(  ShoiJder  joiiiL 


r  Rhomboidei  moscles 
I  Subclavius. 


Muscular..(8)J  f^^''  muscles. 
^  '  *  Longos  colli. 


Levator  anguli  scap- 
ulae. 


.Communicating  (to  phrenic  nerve). 


Internal   anterior 

thoracic 
Internal  cutaneous. 
Lesser    internal  ca- 
caneous     (Wris- 
berg's  nerve). 
Inner  head  of  medi- 
an nerve. 
,  Ulnar  nerve. 


Branches 
^Uw  the ' 
.clavicle. 


From  ittner 
cord 


From    outer 
cord 


rExtemal  anterior 
thoracic. 
External  cutaneous. 
Outer  head   of  me- 
dian nerve. 


r  1st  subscapular  nerve 

From  •poste-j  *^  subscapular  nenrc 
tt^  cICm     •{  3d  subscapular  nenrc 


j  Musculo-spiral  nerve 
C  Circumflex  neive. 


♦  The  posterior  coni  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  formed  by  a  branch  from  both  the 
inner  and  outer  cord. 
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BRANCHES  OF  THE  BRACHIAL   PLEXUS. 

OUTER  CORD. 


(i)  External  { 
ANTERIOR  THO-  \  Pectoralis  major. 

RACIC.  ( 


(2)  External 

or  MUSCULO  cu-K 
TANEOUS. 


(Integument  of  the  front  of  forearm. 
Integument  of  ball  of  thumb. 
Joins  with  the  radial  nerve. 

Integument  of  radial  side  of  back  of  forearm 


Posterior 
branch.  ^ 


Branches  of 

the    OUTER 

CORD  of  the  S 
Brachial 
Plexus. 


(3)  Median. 


In    fore- 
arm. 


In  the 
hand. , 


Joins  with  the  radial  nerve. 
Joins  with  the  external  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  musculo-spiral. 

'  Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
MuscttUr.   •• -j  Panaris  longus. 

I  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 


Anterior 
Interosseous 


1 


Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
Flexor  profundus  digitorum 
Pronator  quadratus. 


i    Integument  of  palm. 
Integument  of  baU  of  the 
thumb. 


'  External 

Branch. 


Internal 
(^  Branch. 


^Abductor  pollicis. 
Opponens  pollicis. 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  (outer 

head). 
Digital  to  thumb. 
Digital  to  index  finger. 

Digital  to  contiguous  sides 
of  index,  middle,  and  ring 
J      fingers. 

I  Filaments  to  the  two  outer 
I     lumbricales  muscles. 


-  ■■    ' .«  •■■■';r^5?''i'Tip^ 
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BRANCHES  OF  THE  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS- 
INNER  CORD. 


Branches  of 

the     INNER 

CORD  of  the 

Brachial 

Plexus. 


(i)  Internal  ( 
Am-ERiOR  THo-  •<  Both  Pectonl  mnsdet. 


RAac. 


(Anterior  j  IttUgumetU  of  the  anterior  snrface  of  the  m- 
branch.  (     ner  side  of  the  forearm  as  low  as  the  wrisL 
Posterior  j  Integumenioi  the  posterior  surface  of  the  in- 
branch.  (     ner  side  of  the  forearm  to  near  the  wrist. 


CUTANEOUS. 


(3)  Lesser  in- 
ternal CUTA- 
NEOUS. (Wris- 
beig.) 


(4)  Ulnar. 


Integument  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  arm. 


'Articular  (to  elbow  joint). 

(  Flexor  carpi  nlnaris. 
Muscular.  -  •  •  ^  Inner  half  of  flexor  prolnn- 
(     dus  digiiorum. 


In  the 
forearm. 


Palmar  cuta-  J  Integument  of  front  of  wrist 
neous.  \     and  palm  of  hand. 


Dorsal  cuta- 
neous. 


'  Integument  at  back  of  wrist 
and  i4  fingers  on  inner 
side  of  dorsal  surface  of 
hand. 


^  Articular. . . .  •{  To  wrist  joint. 

Superficial       (  Palmaris  brevis. 

branches.  )  ^«^«'«'"'  of  inner  I J  fin- 
(     gers  on  palm. 


In  hand. " 


Deep 

branchef .  ^ 


'  Muscles  of  little  finger. 
Interossei  muscles. 
The  two  inner  lumbricales. 
Adductor  pollicis. 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  (in- 
ner head). 
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BRANCHES  OF    THE   BRACHIAL  PLEXUS. 

POSTERIOR   CORD. 


'  (l)SUBSCAPULAR^ 
NERVES. 


Branches  of 

the    POSTE- 
RIOR   CORD. 

of  the 

Brachial 

Plexus. 


The      ( 

upper    •<  Subscapular  muscle, 
or  zst     ( 


The  Um, 
or  2u 


Latissimus  dorsL 


The  low- 
er ox 


^  I  Teres  major. 


'Superior  ( Deltoid. 

branch.  ( Integument  over  the  shoulder. 


(2)  Circumflex^ 


(3)  Musculo- 

SPIRAL. 


T^ft.  .„    (  Teres  minor. 
K        K  \  Deltoid  (posterior  portion). 


branch. 


cular 
branches 


(integument  over  the  shoulder. 

'  Triceps. 

Anconeus. 

Brachialis  anticus. 

Supinator  longus. 
^  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 


Cut  (Integument  of  the  inner  and  posterior  por- 

i^urane-         ^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^  outer  and  anterior  portion 

,         ,  of  arm. 

orancnes  l^/,!/^^^,,,^,,^/ of  the  outer  aspect  of  the  forearm 

(Integument  of  outer  side  of 
thumb. 
Integument  of  ball  of  the 
. .  ^^"™^- 

Internal  (  ^'^^^^//'f  3*  fingers  on 

i.ubciuju  I      yajjiai  side  of  dorsum  of 

branch.  1     ^^^^ 

P  TAll  muscles  on  back  (Anconeus. 

I'OSTERi-        ^^  forearm  except  -{Supinator  longus. 

TEROs'l       ^^^ '  ^*^  ^"P-  ^^  ^^^^' 


OR  IN- 
TEROS 
SEOUS. 


[,  Filaments  to  wrist  joint 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE   NERVES  OF  THE   UPPER   EX- 
TREMITY. 

The  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS  consists  of  three  cords,  called  the  outer 
cord,  the  inner  cord,  and  the  posterior  cord.  The  outer  and  inner 
cords  are  formed  directly  by  the  anterior  branches  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  while  the  posterior  cord  is  formed  independently  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  by  a  branch  given  off  from  each  of  the  other  two 
cords.  This  plexus  of  nerves  lies  between  the  scalenus  anticus 
and  the  scalenus  medius  muscles,  and  is  very  broad  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  becomes  constricted  as  it  enters  the  arm. 

The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  bear  an  important  sui^ical  rela- 
tion to  the  second  and  third  portions  of  each  subclavian  artery, 
and  to  the  first  and  second  portions  of  each  axillary  artery. 
The  third  portion  of  each  axillary  artery  bears  relation  to  its 
branches,  but  not  to  its  main  cords. 

The  brachial  plexus,  within  the  neck,  is  pierced  by  the  trans- 
versalis  colli  artery.  The  following  branches  of  special  import- 
ance are  given  off  above  the  line  of  the  clavicle. 

1.  A  communiating   branch,  which  completes    the  phrenic 

nerve. 

2.  The  posterior  thoracic  nerve,  which  arises  by  two  heads,  one 

from  the  fifth  and  one  from  the  sixth  cervical  ner\'es, 

and  which  is  distributed  to  the  serratus  magnus  muscle. 

Since   it  assists  inspiration,  and   as   it  passes  down 

upon  the  external  aspect  of  the  chest,  it  is  frequently 

called  the  "  external  respiratory  nerve  of  Bell.*' 

The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  below  the  level  of  the  clavicle, 

lies  to  the  outside  of  the  first  portion  of  the  axillary  arter>%  while 

in  the  second  portion  of  that  vessel,  its  three  cords  surround  it, 

and,  in  the  third  portion  of  that  vessel,  the  branches  of  each  of 

the  three  cords  bear  a  relation  to  the  artery. 

The  MEDIAN  NERVE  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
outer  cord,  and  bears  relations  with  the  brachial  artery,  in  the 
arm  and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It  passes  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscle,  and  is  distributed,  in  the 
hand,  to  the  integument  of  the  outer  three  fingers  and  half  oj  the 
palm.  The  muscles  supplied  by  this  nerve  are  shown  on  page 
479  of  this  volume,  and  also  in  a  table  inserted  in  the  chapter  on 
myology. 
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The  ULNAR  NERVE  IS  the  most  important  branch  of  the  inner 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  It  bears  an  important  relation  to 
ths  elbow-joint  at  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  it 
passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle. 
It  is  frequently  jarred  by  blows,  in  that  vicinity,  giving  the  sensa- 
tion, called  "injury  to  the  funny  bone."  In  the  incision  of  the 
elbow-joint,  this  nerve  has  particularly  to  be  avoided.  It  sup- 
plies the  elbow  and  wrist  joints^  and  the  integument  of  the  internal 
one  and  a  half  fingers^  on  both  Xhe  palmar  and  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  hand. 

The  muscles  supplied  by  this  nerve  are  shown  on  page  480 
of  this  volume,  and  in  a  previous  table  under  myology. 

The  MUSCULO-CUTANEOUS  NERVE  pierces  the  coraco-brachia- 
lis  muscle  and  is  often  called,  for  that  reason,  the  "perforans 
Casserii.'* 

The  CIRCUMFLEX  NERVE  IS  an  important  branch  of  the  pos- 
terior cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  supplies  the  shoulder-Joint, 
the  deltoid  and  teres  minor  muscles,  and  the  integument  of  the 
shoulder.     It  accompanies  the  posterior  circumflex  vessels. 

The  MUSCULO-SPIRAL  NERVE  arises  from  the  posterior  cord  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  and  is  the  largest  branch  of  that  plexus.  At 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  which  it  reaches  by  passing 
around  that  bone  in  the  spiral  groove,  it  divides  into  two  nerves 
called  the  radial  and  the  posterior  interosseous  nerves.  Before 
its  division,  it  supplies  two  muscles  of  the  arm  and  three  of  the 
forearm,  and  the  integument  of  portions  of  both  the  arm  and 
forearm. 

The  RADIAL  NERVE,  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  lies 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  radial  artery  and  in  close  relation  to  it  in 
the  middle  portion  of  the  forearm.  It  supplies  the  outer  side 
and  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  the  integument  of  the  outer  three 
and  a  half  of  finger s,  upon  the  back  of  the  hand. 

The  POSTERIOR  INTEROSSEOUS  NERVE,  a  branch  of  the  mus- 
culo-spiral, supplies  all  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  ex- 
cepting the  three  which  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral  before 
this  nerve  was  given  off".  It  also  sends  a  filament  to  the  wrist- 
joint. 
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NERVES  OF  THE  DORSAL  REGION. 


'External 
bnuiches' 


'' Posterior  Di- 

VISIONS^. 


DORSAL 
NERVES.  ^ 


Fflametits  to  timnsvcnalii  ooQL 
FUamenU  to  lonpwimii*  dont 
Fikmeiits  to  tradidoinastoid. 
Ftbune&Uto  levmtoiescosuiai. 
Filaments  to  8acio4iimbalis. 
Fikmcntt  to  flooesforins. 


In  die    ( ^^^^'^  muscles  as  in  pieoediiig 
lower  sis']    ImdLet. 
nerves.    (/iwii^pmMis/oftliebadc. 


Internal 
^branches" 


In  upper  (  Filaments  to  semispinalis  dora. 
six       \  Filaments  to  multifidns  i^inc 
nenres.    ( Inlq^ument  of  bade 

In  lower  (S*™^  mnsdes  as  in 

six      \    bracket, 
nerves.    (No  cutaneous  filaments. 


^Muscular  ( Intercostals. 
branches  ( Triangularis  stemi. 


Anterior  Di- 
visions. 


Six 
upper  or 
thoracic  * 
intercost 
als. 


Six 
lower  or 
thortuico- 
abdomtH' " 
al  inter- 
costals. 


Lateral    f-^*^^?*'**^*''  ^^  cbest  and  mam- 

ou^"^     I  ^PP*^  P"^  ®^  external  oblique 
1^     muscle. 

Anterior  i  Integument  over  upper  part  of 
cutane-  •<  latissimus  dorsi  and  the 
ous.        (      scapular  region. 


^Muscular  j  Intercostals. 
branches  (Abdominal  muscles. 

{Integument  of  abdomen,  as  far 
as  the  edge  of  rectus. 
Integument  over  lower  part  of 
latissimus  dorsi. 

AnUHcr  i  "PP«'  ?¥»  f  «<*»  "^  inUg. 


men. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  NERVES  OF  THE  DORSAL 

REGION. 

In  the  preceding  table,  which  illustrates  the  distribution  of 
the  nerves  of  the  dorsal  region,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  integument  of 
the  trunk  in  general.  The  integumentary  distribution  of  special 
nerves  is  rapidly  assuming  a  great  practical  importance,  since, 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  branches,  lesions  of  nerve 
trunks  and  of  the  spinal  cord  itself  can  often  be  localized  with 
precision. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  and  integument,  chiefly  of  the  back ;  while  the  anterior 
divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  muscles  and  to  the  integument  of  the  various  regions 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

The  first  intercostal  nerve  enters  almost  entirely  into  the 
formation  of  the  brachial  plexus ;  but  it  gives  off  also  an  inter- 
costal branch  which  runs  along  the  first  intercostal  space  and 
terminates  at  the  front  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  second  intercostal  nerve, 
perforates  the  second  intercostal  space  and  is  called  the  intercostoU 
humeral  nerve.  It  either  joins  with  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg^  after 
crossing  the  axillary  space,  or  it  supplies  the  place  of  that  nerve 
in  case  it  be  wanting. 
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NERVES  OF  THE  LUMBAR  REGION. 


LUMBAR 
NERVES. 


POSTEKXOK 


DIVISIONS. 


(Filaments  to  erector  tpnue  mosde. 
Filaments  to  intertiansversales. 
Filaments  to  iniigumetU6i  back  part 
of  glateal  region. 

Tmi^rmAl  (  Pi^uoMnts  to  mttltifidos  spime  muscle 
bran^  1  ^Uaments  to  inkgummi  neat  spinal 
ur»uuw>.   (     colmnn. 


t  Ante- 
rior 
DIVIS- 
IONS. 


1ST  Lumbar 
nerve. 


2ND  Lumbar 
nerve. 


3RD  Lumbar 
nerve. 


4TH  Lumbar 
nerve. 


fnio-hypogastric 
nerve. 
Ilio-inguinal  nerve. 
Communicating  to 
2nd  lumbar. 


Lumbar 

Plexus.- 


Given  off  by 
the  1ST 

LUMBAR 
NLRVE. 


Genito-cmral  nerve.  rr»:_^  „.^  *— 
External    cotaneons  I  ^'^  ^  ^ 

nerve.  -v 

Communicating  to     [ 

r.l 


3rd  lumbar. 


the  2:cD 

LUMBAR 
NERVE. 


Part  of  anterior  ^ 

cmral  nerve. 
Part  of  obturator 

nenre. 
Part  of  accessory 

obturator  nerve. 
Communicating  to 
4th  lumbar. 


Given  off  by 
the  3RD 

LUMBAR 
NERVE. 


Part  of  anterior 

crural  nerve. 
Part  of  obturator 

nerve. 
Part  of  accessory 

obturator  nerve. 
Lumbo-sacral  cord. 


Given  off  by 
the  4TH 

LUMBAR 
NERVt. 


In  this  table,  the  formation  of  the  lumbar  plexus  is  shown,  as 
well  as  the  branches  which  are  given  off  from  each  nerve  which 
assists  to  form  it. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  three  important  nerves,  viz.^  the 
anterior  crural^  the  obturator^  and  accessory  obturator  nerves,  are 
formed  by  branches  both  of  the  3d  and  4th  lumbar  nerves,  and 
therefore  may  be  said  to  arise  by  two  heads.  The  accessory  obtu- 
rator 7ierve,  however,  arises  occasionally  by  a  branch  derived  only 
from  the  4th  lumbar  nerve ;  its  other  head  being  a  branch  given 
off  from  the  obturator  nerve. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE   BRANCHES  OF  THE  LUM- 
BAR PLEXUS. 


( lUae  hraHch.\  /niegumeiU  of  gXnttal  region. 
■(l)IUO-HVPO-  i 

GASTRIC.     Hyt'P^     \  /„k^um<mt  Of  tht  hypogastric  region. 


I 


branch.  { 


LUMBAR 
PLEXUS. 


(Internal  obliaue  muscle. 
Integument  of  upper  and  inner  portion  of  thigh. 
InUgmuent  of  scrottum. 
InUgument  of  penis. 
Integument  of  labium. 

(3)  Gknito-    I  orancn,  ^  ^^^^^  ligament  of  female.      • 

CRURAL.  I 

[  Crural  branch  j  ^''S'th'igh.^^''  ^"^^^  ^""^  "^^'  ^'^'°'' 

(Anterior  j  Integument  on  the  anterior  and  outer  as- 

branch,  \     pect  of  thigh,  as  low  as  the  knee. 
Fostefior         j  Integument  of  the  posterior  and  outer  as- 
branch,  \      pect  of  the  thigh. 


(5)  Anterior 

CRURAL. 


Anterior 

division. 


Middle    cuta- 
neous nerve 


Internal 
cutaneous 
nerve. 


'  The  sartorius  muscle. 

Integument  of  anterior  as- 
pect of  thigh,  as  low  as 
the  knee. 

{Integument  of 
inner  and 
outer  sides 
of  knee. 

(Integument  of 
inner  sides 
of  the  thigh 
and  Uie  leg. 


Long  or  inter-  I  Integument  of  knee  joint 
nal  saphe-  \  and  front  and  inner 
nous  nerve.  (      sides  of  the  leg  and  foot 


(Muscular 

n    .    •  branches. 

Posterior         J 


division. 


I 

\^  Articular 

branches. 


All  the  muscles  on  front 
of  thigh  except  the  ten- 
sor  vagina  femoris  and 
the  sartorius. 

Two  in  number.  Dis- 
tributed to  capsule  of 
knee-joint. 
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BRANCHES  OF  LUMBAR  FLEXUSl 

COATIHIiJEIJu 


r  Anterior 


'    (6)0BTaRA- 
RATOK  NXRVXH 


LUMBAR 
PLEXUS.  ^ 
(continued) 


'^Axticnlar 


Posterior 

brmcii. 


branches.  F**  *«*--^*~^ 


MttKoIar         (Obtorxtor 
bnmches.  I  Adductor 


(7)   Accessory   obturator 
NKRVK "^ 


Muscular 


liar         ( ^ 

branch.  (  ^^  P«='"«»- 

Articular  I  ^    z*^  •  •  - 

branches.  )  ^°  ^'/V«»A 

Cutaneous        (  To    the    inUgumetU   of 
branches.  (     thigh  and  1^. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  NERVES  OP  THE  LUMBAR 

REGION. 

In  the  preceding  tables,  which  illustrate  the  distribution  of 
the  nerves  of  the  lumbar  region,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
posterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  are  of  little  importance 
as  compared  with  the  anterior  divisions. 

The  LUMBAR  PLEXUS  of  nerves  is  formed  from  the  anteriof 
division  of  t\it  first  four  lumbar  nerves,  each  one  of  which  nerves 
gives  off,  in  addition  to  a  communicating  branch,  some  special 
branches  of  its  own,  which  are  included  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus. 

This  plexus  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  psoas  niagnus 
muscle. 

The  ANTERIOR  CRURAL  NERVE  arises  by  two  heads  from  the 
3rd  and  4th  lumbar  nerves.  It  bears  an  important  relation,  in 
Scarpa's  space,  with  the  femoral  artery  and  its  accompanying 
vein;  since  all  three  pass  underneath  Poupart's  ligament.  It 
sends  an  articular  branch  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  OBTURATOR  NERVE  arises  by  two  heads,  derived  respec- 
tively from  the  3rd  and  4th  lumbar  nerves,  and,  after  its  exit  from 
the  pelvis,  bears  an  intimate  relation  with  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  hip-joint,  to  which  joint,  as  well  as  to  the  knee,  it  sends 
articular  filaments.  It  is  on  account  of  this  nerve,  whose  distri- 
bution to  two  joints  has  been  mentioned,  that  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint  frequently  manifests  itself,  in  its  early  stages,  by  pain  within 
the  knee. 

The  accessory  obturator  nerve,  if  it  exists,  usually  arises  by 
two  heads  derived  from  the  4th  lumbar  and  the  obturator  nerves. 
It  sends  a  filament  to  the  hip-joint. 
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NERVES  OF  THE  SACRAL  REGION. 


Posterior     * 
divisions. 


Fonn  anastomotic  loops  on  back  part  of 
^_.  ,  sacrum  and  on  the  posterior  abject  of 

'  *'«cmal  ^       ^^  gj^^j  sacro-sciaiic  ligament. 

brancnes.    Terminate  in  cutaneous  bramhu  in  the 
(^     gluteal  region. 


(Are  distributed  to  tbe  multifidus  spinx 
muscle.     ' 
The  back  part  of  the  coccyx  is  suppbed 
by  the  lower  two  nerves. 


SACRAL  . 
NERVES. 


'  Lumbo-sacral      '' 
cord. 


Antenor 
divisions. 


1ST  Sacral 

nerve. 


2ND  Sacral 

nerve. 


3RD   bACRAL 

nerve. 


PART0f4THSA- 

^     CRAL  nerve.      ^ 


"(i)  Superior   glutkal 

NERVK. 


SACRAL 
PLEXUS.-; 


(2)  Muscular  branches. 


(3)  Small  sciatic  nerve. 


(4)  Great  sclatic  nervb^ 


XS)  PuDic  nerve. 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    BRANCHES    OF    THE 

SACRAL    PLEXUS. 


SACRAL 
PLEXUS 


."I 


-  ^    .     .         ,  (  Gluteus  medius  muscle. 
'  Superior   I  ^""^^"^  \  Ciluteus  minimus  muscle. 

GLUTEAL.  \  (  Gluteus  medius  muscle. 

(^  Inferi4nr  branch.  •<  Gluteus  minimus  muscle. 

(  Tensor  vaginae  femoris. 


Muscular 
branches. 


'  Pyriformis. 

Obturator  intemus. 

Gemellus  superior. 

Gemellus  inferior. 

Quadratus  femoris 


ARTICULAR  j  ^^  ^i     j„i„j 

branches.    \  ^ ' 


branch  "1  ^^^^^'^s  maximus  muscle. 


Small 

SCIATIC. 


fInUgument  of  perineum. 
Integument  of  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  thigh. 
Integument  of  scrotum  or  labium. 

r  Ascending.    K«^^f'^«'   over  gluteus 
..g.    ^      maximus  muscle. 

I  { Integument  of  inner  and 

I,  Descending.  X     outer  sides  of  posterior 
(     aspect  of  the  thigh. 


Cutaneous 

branch . 


'  Articular  (to  hip-joint^ 


Great 


r  Adductor  magnus. 
I  Semimembranosus. 


SCIATIC.  1  ^"s^^^***^ 1  Semitendinosus. 

(^  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 


Terminal. 


j  External  popliteal. 
I  Internal  popliteal. 


PUDIC 


nerve. 


(Cutaneous    or  (/«/'<'^«/7/^w/ of  anal  region, 
superficial  \  scrotum,  penis  and  labia. 
perineal,      (  Sphincter  ani  muscle. 
Muscular. . . .  -{  Muscles  of  the  perineum. 
Inferior  hemorrhoidal. 

^       ,  ci  Intezument  of  the  dorsum  and  sides  of 

Dorsal  nerve  of  j        *„;„ 

<      penis. 

penis,  J  Branch  to  corpora  cavernosa. 
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SUMMARY    OF    THE    NERVES    OF    lilE    SACRAL 

REGION. 

The  SACRAL  PLEXUS  IS  seen,  in  the  preceding  tables,  to  be 
formed  by  the  four  upper  sacral  nerves^  and,  in  addition,  by  the 
lumbosacral  cord.  It  is  triangular  in  shape  and  rests  upon  the 
pyriformis  muscle.  It  is  covered  by  the  pelvic  fascia  and  the  two 
terminal  branches  of  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  fliac 
artery. 

The  lumbosacral  cord,  which  by  some  is  not  included  in  the 
sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  gives  origin  to  the  superior  gluteal  nerve, 
which,  for  that  reason,  is  occasionally  omitted  from  the  branches 
of  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  SUPERIOR  GLUTEAL  NERVE  accompanies  the  gluteal  ves- 
sels through  the  upper  part  of  th.^  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and 
in  this  situation,  lies  above  the  pyriformis  muscle.  Its  branches 
are  shown  in  a  preceding  table. 

The  SMALL  SCIATIC  NERVE  accompanies  the  sciatic  vessels 
through  the  lower  part  of  Xh^  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and,  in 
this  situation,  lies  below  the  pyriformis  muscle.  Its  distribution 
is  given  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  GREAT  SCIATIC  NERVE  arises  by  five  heads,  vis.,  the  lum- 
bo-sacral  cord  and  the  upper  four  sacral  nerves,  and  is,  in  reality, 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  sacral  plexus.  It  is  the  largest  nerve 
of  the  body  J  and  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  through  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  where  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  It  sends  an  articular  branch  to  the  hip- 
joint,  supplies  four  muscles  to  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and,  by  its 
terminal  branches,  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve  can  be  most  easily  felt  at  th^fold  oi 
the  nates,  by  pressing  between  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur 
and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  sitting  posture  of  the 
body,  therefore,  if  directed  long  towards  one  side,  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce numbness  of  the  parts  supplied  by  this  nerve,  on  account 
of  the  pressure  created  upon  the  main  nerve  trunk. 

The  PUDIC  NERVE  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral 
plexus  and  accompanies  the  pudic  artery  through  both  the 
greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  and  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 
Through  the  former  it  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and, 
through  the  latter,  it  again  enters  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  having, 
between  these  two  foramina,  wound  around  the  ir//W^////^  ischium. 
This  peculiar  course  of  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve  has  been  ex- 
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plained  by  some,  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to  prevent 
pressure  upon  these  parts,  at  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  during 
labor,  since  this  portion  of  bone  greatly  assists  in  producing  rota- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  child. 


NERVES  OF  THE  LEG  AND  FOOT. 


EXTERNAL 
POPLITEAL 

NERVE. 
(Peroneal.) 


(-'^^^'=^^^^^-'^^-S$^ll^t'^...l^.x. 


i  Two  or  three  in  number. 
(2)  Cutaneous  branches  \  Supply  integument  of  outer  and  back  part 

(     ot  the  leg. 


'Muscular  (to  muscles  in  front  part  of  leg 
and  to  the  peroneus  tertius.) 


(3)  Anterior    Tibial 
Nerve. 


External 
branch 


I    (  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 
.    (  Articulations  of  the  tarsus. 


Inumal    K'"T""f  .u°^  the  adjoinin| 
branch    1      *  great  and  2nd 

*    (      toes. 


(4)  Musculo- CuTANE- ^ 
ous  Nerve.        "^ 


(Integument  of    outer  side  of 
foot  and  ankle. 
Integument  of   the  adjoining 
sides  of  3rd,   4th  and   5th 
toes. 

(Integument  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  foot  and  ankle. 
Integument  of   the   adjoining 
sides  of  2nd  and  3rd  toes 
(^     and  inner  side  of  great  toe. 
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NERVES  OF  THE  LEG  AND  FOOT-Continued. 


f 


INTERNAL 

POPLITEAL 

NERVE. 


i  Three  in  nvmber.    ^ 
Distributed  to  knee-joint 

iGtttrocnemiai. 
FlAntaris. 
Soletu. 
PopAiteos. 

(Formed  by  two  61ainentt»  one  from  eadi  of 
the  popliteal  nenres. 
/ifiSr/wivMiK/ of  the  outer  ride  of  foot  and  the 
little  toe. 

{ Flexor  longns  pollicii. 
'Muscular  ,A  Flexor  longus  digitomm. 
(  Tibialis  posticus. 

Plantar         KlfUegumetUol  heel  and  inner 
cuuneous.  (     part  of  sole  of  foot. 

r  (Integumemt     of 

Digital        J      the  34  toes  on 
branches.'!      inner  side  of 
(^     foot. 


(4)  Posterior  Tibial, 
Nerve. 


Internal 
Plantar. 


Muscular.. 


'  Flexor      brevis 

digitorum. 
Abductor  poUi- 

cis. 
Flexor      brcris 

pollicis. 
2  inner  lumbri- 

cales  muscles. 


I 


,  Articular  (to  tarsus). 

[  Cutanums  (to  sole  of  foot). 


(Flexor  accesso- 
Abductor  mini- 
mi digiti. 


.  External 
^  Plantar. 


.  .      Flexc 
^/  I      mil 


outer  toes. 

^  .    ^-71  X  lexer      brevis 
Superfiaul  \      ^\^\jo\  digiti. 
branch,  j  ^^|^  interosseous 
[^     muscle. 

3rd  and  4th  lum- 

bricalcs. 
Rest  of  interos- 


Deep 

branch. 


sei. 
Adductor  polli- 

licis.        [*ns- 
Transvcrsus  pc- 
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SUMMARY   OF    THE    NERVES    OF    THE  LEG    AND 

FOOT. 

The  nerves  of  the  leg  and  foot  are  indirectly  derived  from  the 
great  sciatic  nerve ;  since  its  two  terminal  branches  supply  these 
regions,  by  the  aid  of  numerous  branches  of  their  own,  to  which 
special  names  have  been  applied. 

The  EXTERAL  POPLITEAL  or  PERONEAL  NERVE  IS  the  smaller 
of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  but,  since 
it  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  popliteal  space,  it  bears  no 
special  relation  to  the  popliteal  artery.  It  divides  into  the 
anterior  tibial  and  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerves,  about  one  inch 
below  the  head  of  the  fibula.  From  its  close  relation  with  the 
biceps  muscle  it  is  liable  to  be  divided  in  tenotomy  of  that  muscle. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve  bears  a  relation  to  the  anterior 
tibial  artery,  and  also  to  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery,  by  means  of 
its  internal  branch.  Its  points  of  distribution  are  given  in  detail, 
in  the  preceding  tables. 

The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  runs  between  the  peronei  muscles 
and  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  divides,  after  piercing  the 
deep  fascia,  into  its  terminal  branches,  at  about  the  lower  third 
of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg. 

The  INTERNAL  POPLITEAL  NERVE  is  the  largest  of  the  two 
terminal  branches  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  In  the  popliteal 
space,  it  lies  in  intimate  relation  with  the  popliteal  artery  and 
vein.  At  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  after  giving 
off  articular  and  muscular  branches,  and  a  branch  to  assist  in 
forming  the  external  saphenous  nerve,  it  becomes  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve  is  at  first  internal  and  posterior  to 
the  posterior  tibial  vessel,  but  soon  passes  to  the  outer  side.  It 
divides  into  the  two  plantar  nerves  in  an  interval  between  the 
inner  malleolus  and  the  heel. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve  supplies  the  integument  of  three 
and  a  half  toes  on  the  inner  side  of  t/ie  foot,  in  addition  to  some 
muscles. 

The  external  plantar  nerve  supplies  the  integument  of  one 
and  a  half  toes  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  in  addition  to  some 
muscles. 
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The  nervous  supply  of  the  toes  is  as  follows : 

ExUmal  saphenous  nerve. .  \  Outer  side  of  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  of  the  little  toe. 

Musculo-cutaneous  nerve. .  -{  Inner  4Jt  toes  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

^  .    •     ^-JL-^/  ^^^,^  S  Adjoining  sides  of  1st  and  2nd  toes  on  the  donom  of  the 

A  nUrtor  tibial  TLtn^ A     ^^^    * 

InUmal  plantar  nerve. . . .  <{  Inner  z\  toes  on  the  sole  of  the  fioot 
External  plantar  nerve.. . .  \  Outer  i\  toes  on  the  sole  of  the  l(90t» 
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THE   SYMPATHETIC   NERVES. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  are  called  the  nerves  of  organic  life^ 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  which  are 
called  the  nerves  of  animal  life.  The  term  "  sympathetic  "  was 
originally  applied  to  them  from  the  belief  that,  by  means  of 
these  nerves,  distant  organs  were  made  to  undergo  similar 
changes  through  sympathy.  This  system  of  nerves  controls, 
to  a  great  extent,  nutrition  and  growth,  since  its  filaments 
are  principally  distributed  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood- 
vessels;  and,  by  effecting  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  these 
muscular  fibres,  they  are  enabled  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
calibre  of  the  blood-vessels  and  thus  proportionately  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  distributed  to  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  body. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  are  distributed,  like  those  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  to  all  portions  of  the  human  body,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  affect  the  various  tissues  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  human  framework.  The  main  nerve  and  its 
branches  are  most  extensively  distributed,  either  in  connection 
with,  or  in  relation  to,  the  larger  trunks  of  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem, and  its  points  of  special  interest  are  found  in  the  cranium,  the 
cervical  region  and  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities. 

The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  may  be  stated,  in  general, 
to  consist  of  the  following  parts : 

1.  Ganglia.  3.  Branches  of  distribution. 

2.  Cords  of  communication.  4.  Plexuses. 

The  GANGLIA  of  the  sympathetic  system,  are  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion  either  with  the  main  divisions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
the  vertebral  column,  the  various  sensory  nerve  trunks,  or  the 
various  viscera.  They  may  be  divided  therefore  into  those  of 
the  cranium,  the  prevertebral  set,  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  the  ganglia  of  the  viscera. 

Within  the  cranium,  and  in  its  immediate  region^  there  are 
found  the  following  ganglia : 

Ganglion  of  Ribes. 

Gasserian  ganglion. 

Meckel's  ganglion. 

Ciliary  ganglion. 

Otic  ganglion. 

Submaxillary  ganglion. 
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Of  these  ganglia,  five  are  connected  with  the  great  sensory 
nerve  of  the  face,  namely,  the  5/A  cranial  nerve  ;  while  the  remain- 
ing one^  namely,  the  ganglion  of  Ribes,  is  situated  upon  the  anter- 
ior communicating  artery  and  serves  to  connect  the  sympathetic 
nerves  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

With  each  of  the  thirty-^ne  pairs  of  nerves,  which  arise  from 
the  spinal  cord,  there  is  found  to  exist  a  ganglion  upon  the  pos- 
terior or  sensory  root  of  the  nerve.  These  ganglia  may  properly 
be  classed  with  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  the  ganglia  on  the 
roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves ;  since 
they  indicate,  simply,  the  intimate  communication  which  exists 
between  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  the 
sympathetic  nerves,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  absence  of  such 
affinity  in  the  motor  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

In  the  cervical  region,  three  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system 
exist  which  are  called  as  follows : 

Superior  cervical  ganglion. 
Middle  cervical  ganglion,  {thyroid ganglion).^ 
Inferior  cervical  ganglion. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  largest  and  is  situated  opposite  to  the 
2d  and  3d  cervical  vertebrae;  the  second  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three,  and  is  situated  upon  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  at  a  point 
opposite  to  the  5th  cervical  vertebra ;  while  the  third  is  situated 
between  the  neck  of  the  ist  rib  and  the  transverse  process  of  the 
last  cervical  vertebra,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  superior  inter- 
costal artery. 

The  prevertebral  set  of  ganglia  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  head  of  the  ribs  and  are  smaller  than  the  cervical  ganglia 
just  mentioned,  which,  however,  properly  belong  to  this  set. 
This  group  includes  the  three  cervical  ganglia  just  mentioned, 
eleven  ox  twelve  dorsal  %2Si^\^,  four  ox  five  lumbar  ganglia,  yfz/^ 
sacral  ganglia,  and  one,  which  is  located  upon  the  coccyx,  and 
which  is  called  the  ganglion  impar. 

The  ganglia  connected  with  the  viscera  are  numerous  and  arc 
placed  principally  in  the  thoracic  and  the  abdominal  cavities. 

The  PLEXUSES  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  are  very 
numerous.     The  more  important  ones  are  as  follows : 

Carotid  plexus. 
Cavernous  plexus. 
Meningeal  plexus. 
Facial  plexus. 
Cardiac  plexuses. 
Coronary  plexuses. 
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Solar  or  epigastric  plexus. 

Phrenic  plexus. 

Coeliac  plexus. 

Gastric  plexus. 

Hepatic  plexus. 

Superior  mesenteric  plexus. 

Suprarenal  plexus. 

Renal  plexus. 

Spermatic  plexus. 

Aortic  plexus. 

Hypogastric  plexus. 

Pelvic  plexuses. 
Most  of  these  plexuses,  as  their  names  would  indicate,  are  de- 
veloped upon  some  vessel  and  are  continued  upon  its  branches  *, 
some  of  the  plexuses,  above  mentioned,  are  formed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  nerves  derived  from  larger  and  more  important 
plexuses  ;  while  others  possess,  from  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
distributed,  special  importance. 

The  carotid  and  cavernous  plexuses  are  developed  upon  the 
internal  carotid  artery ;  the  former  just  before,  and  the  latter  after 
its  entrance  into  the  cavernous  sinus. 

The  cardiac  plexuses  are  termed  the  superficial  and  the  deep  ; 
and  the  two  coronary  plexuses  are  secondary  to  them,  since  they 
derive  from  them  their  principal  filaments,  although  tht  pultnon- 
ary  plexuses  also  assist  to  form  them.  The  superficial  carduic 
plexus  is  situated  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  in  front  of 
the  right  pulmonary  artery,  while  the  deep^  or  great  cardiac 
plexus  is  situated  between  the  trachea  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
The  anterior  coronary  plexus  accompanies  the  left  coronary 
artery,  while  i^a^  posterior  coroftary  plexus  a.ccomp3.nies  the  right 
coronary  artery.  They  are  both  formed  by  branches  from  the 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  plexuses. 

The  solar  or  epigastric  plexus  lies  behind  the  stomach  and 
surrounds  the  coelic  axis  and  the  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery.  It  consists  of  a  network  of  nerves  and  ganglia,  the  two 
largest  of  which  ganglia  lie  in  front  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
and,  from  their  shape  are  called  the  semi-lunar  ganglia.  The 
solar  plexus  is  mainly  formed  by  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  the 
right  pneumogastric  nerves,  d\t\io\xg\i  the  left  pneumogastric  and 
both  of  the  phrenic  nerves  have  been  traced  to  it.  By  means 
of  this  plexus,  the  phrenic,  the  coeliac,  the  superior  mesenteric,  the 
suprarenal,  the  renal,  the  spermatic,  and  the  ovarian  plexus^es  are, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  formed. 
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The  aortic  plexus^  which  is  also  formed  largely  by  the  solar 
plexus,  but  partly  also  from  other  sources,  is  situated  in  front  of 
the  aorta,  between  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries. 

The  hypogastric  plexus  covers  and  lies  between  the  two  com- 
mon iliac  arteries,  and  is  in  close  relation  with  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum. 

The  pelvic  plexuses  are  two  in  number  and  are  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  rectum.  They  are  formed  by  the  hsrpogastric 
plexus,  the  sacral  ganglia,  and  the  first  four  sacral  nerves.  They 
assist  in  forming  numerous  small  plexuses,  which  accompany 
the  various  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  to  which 
names  have  been  applied,  corresponding  to  the  artery  upon 
which  the*  filament  are  distributed. 

The  CORDS  OF  COMMUNICATION  which  exist  between  the 
Various  parts  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  sets. 

1.  Those  connecting  ^t  ganglia  of  the  cranium^  as  well  as  the 

prevertebral  gangfia^  to  the  cranial  nerves. 

2.  Those  connecting  the  prevertebral  ganglia  with  each  other^ 

thus  forming  the  two  grand  cords  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  upon  either  side  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

3.  Those  connecting  the  vznows  prevertebral  ganglia  to  the 

spinal  nerves,  which  are  usually  two  for  each  ganglion. 

4.  Those  connecting  the  prevertebral  ganglia  to  the  visceral 

ganglia, 

5.  Those  connecting  the  various  ganglia  of  the  viscera  with 

each  other. 

The  BRANCHES  OF  DISTRIBUTION  of  the  sympathetic  nerves 
pass,  as  a  rule,  through  some  of  the  above  mentioned  plexuses, 
and  are  then  scattered  among  the  various  organs  contained 
within  the  thoracic  and  the  abdominal  cavities,  or  are  distributed 
to  the  various  arteries  of  the  trunk,  the  head  and  neck,  the  upper 
extremity,  or  the  lower  extremity. 

Among  the  more  important  nerves,  which  belong  to  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 

1.  The  superior  cardiac  nerves. 

2.  The  middle  cardiac  nerves. 

3.  The  inferior  cardiac  nerves. 

4.  The  great  splanchnic  nerve. 

5.  The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve. 

6.  The  small  splanchnic  nerve. 
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The  superior  cardiac  nerves  of  either  side,  descend  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  to  the  cardiac  plexuses. 

The  middle  cardiac  nerves^  the  largest  of  the  three,  connect 
the  middle  cervical  ganglion  of  either  side  with  the  deep  cardiac 
plexus. 

The  inferior  cardiac  nerves  connect  the  inferior  cervical  gang- 
lia with  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  great  splanchnic  nerve  is  formed  by  branches  from  several 
of  the  thoracic  ganglia,  and  descends,  through  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum, till  it  perforates  the  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  after  which 
it  terminates  in  the  semilunar  ganglion. 

The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
thoracic  ganglia,  pierces  the  diaphragm  with  the  preceding  nerve, 
and  terminates  in  the  cceliac  plexus. 

The  small  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  twelfth  thoracic 
ganglion,  and,  after  piercing  the  diaphragm,  terminates  in  the 
renal  plexus,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cceliac  plexus. 


SPLANCHNOLOGY. 


THE   HEART. 

The  heart  is  the  hollow  muscular  organ  which  propels  the 
blood  in  the  arteries,  during  life.  It  is  situated  within  the 
thoracic  cavity,  between  the  lungs,  with  its  base  nearly  parallel 
with  the  median  line,  and  its  apex  corresponding  to  the  5th  inter- 
costal space  and  situated  one  inch  to  the  left  of  a  perpendicular  line 
drawn  through  the  left  nipple.  It  is  five  inches  in  length,  three 
and  one-half  inches  in  breadth,  and  two  and  one-half  inches  in  thick- 
ness. In  the  male,  it  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces,  and  in 
the  female  from  eight  to  ten  ounces. 

It  has  four  distinct  cavities^  which  are  named  the  right  and 
left  ventricle,  and  the  right  and  left  auricle.  Of  these,  the  ven- 
tricles are  the  more  capacious  and  their  walls  are  of  greater  thick- 
ness. They  are  lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  called  the  endocar- 
dium,  which  is  continuous  with  the  lining  coat  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  heart  is  attached  at  its  base,  by  means  of  the  aorta,  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  thorax,  while  its  apex  is  free  and  capable  of 
a  limited  amount  of  motion. 

The  whole  organ  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  sac,  called  the  per^ 
icardium^  which  is  attached,  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  to  the  great 
vessels,  and  which  is  lined  internally  by  a  serous  membrane.  It 
contains  normally  about  one  dram  of  fluid,  for  the  purpose  of  lu- 
brication. It  is  continuous,  below,  with  the  central  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  is  separated  from  the  chest  wall,  except  at  a 
limited  area,  by  lung  tissue. 

The  relative  weight  of  the  heart  to  that  of  the  body  varies 
greatly  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  adult,  and  it  shows  also  a  variation 
in  the  two  sexes,  but  by  no  means  in  so  marked  a  degree. 
Thus,  in  the  foetus,  the  heart  represents  one-fiftieth  of  the 
entire  weight  of  the  body;  while,  in  the  adult  male,  it  represents 
only  one  one-hundred  and  sixty-ninth,  and,  in  the  adult  female 
one  one-hundred  and  forty-ninth  of  the  total  weight. 

The  area  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  situation  of  that  portion  of  the  heart,  where  it  is  in 
close  relation  to  the  chest  wall  and  is  uncovered  by  lung  tissue, 
can  be  approximately  defined  by  describing  a  circle,  whose  di* 
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amcter  sluil  be  two  inches,  taking  as  its  centre  a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  ]eft  nipple  and  the  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  external  surface  of  the  heart  is  traversed  by  tv)o  groovei 
which  mark  the  division  into  its  four  separate  cavities.  These 
grooves  are  called  the  interventricular  and  the  auricula-ventric- 
ular grooves.  The  first  lies  between  the  two  ventricles  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the  heart,  and  runs  longitudin- 
ally, or  in  the  long  axis  of  that  organ  ;  while  the  second  marks 
the  junction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  and  runs  transversely 
across  the  heart. 

Cavities  of  the  Heart. 

The  RIGHT  AURICLE  receives  the  venous  blood  from  the  two 
venae  cavs  and  empties  it  into  the  right  ventricle.  The  right 
auricle  presents  a  principal  cavity  or  sinus  and  a  small  appendix, 
resembling  in  shape  the  ear  of  a  dog,  and  called  for  that  reason 
the  auricular  appendix. 

It  hzs  livo  large  openings  in  its  interior,  for  the  vena  cava  as- 
cendens  and  the  vena  cava  dcscendens;  and  a  smaller  opening, 
called  the  coronary  sinus,  for  the  coronary  vein  which  returns  the 
blood  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself.  It  presents  also  an- 
other large  opening,  called  the  auriculo-venticular  opening,  through 
which  the  blood  flows  into  the  ventricle  and  which  is  closed  during 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  by  the  tricuspid  valve.  This 
opening  in  health  should  have  a  capacity  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  three  fingers  of  an  adult. 

The  cavity  of  the  right  auricle  presents  also  small  minute  ori- 
fices called  the  ^'foramina  Thebesii"  at  which  points  venous  blood 
from  the  small  veins  of  the  heart  is  returned.  These  openings 
are  sometimes  closed  by  reduplications  of  the  endocardium,  al- 
though their  orifices  are  so  minute  as  to  be  probably  occluded  by 
muscular  pressure  when  the  auricle  is  in  a  state  of  contraction. 

The  walls  of  this  cavity  are  thinner  than  in  any  portion  of  the 
heart,  measuring  only  a  line  in  thickness.  They  are  composed  of 
two  layers  of  muscular  fibres,  arranged  as  an  external  and  an 
internal  set.  The  outer  layer  is  common  to  both  of  tkt  auri- 
cles, while  the  internal  layer  is  distributed  to  each  auricle  sepa- 
rately. The  internal  muscular  layer  consists  of  looped  and  cir- 
cular  bands  of  muscle.  The  former  arise  from  fibrous  rings, 
situated  between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle,  while  the  circular 
fibres  encircle  the  auricular  appendix,  and  the  openings  of  the 
veins,  into  which  they  extend  for  a  short  distance.  It  is  through 
these  circular  fibres,  that  the  venous  openings  are  diminished  in 
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size  during  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  and  thus  regurgitation 
of  blood  into  the  venae  cavae  is  partially  obstructed,  although  the 
absence  of  valves  at  their  auricular  openings  prevents  their  total 
closure  during  the  systolic  action  of  the  heart.  The  coronary 
veins,  however,  are  provided  with  one  or  two  valvular  folds,  the 
coronary  valves^  which  exclude  the  possibility  of  regurgitation  of 
venous  blood  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart. 

During  foetal  life,  the  right  auricle  allows  of  the  passage  of 
blood  from  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  through  the  muscular  sep- 
tum, Tnto  the  adjoining  auricle.  The  opening  for  this  purpose  is 
called  the  ^^ foramen  ovale^'  and  the  blood  from  the  descending 
vena  cava  is  prevented  from  entering  it  by  a  septum  called  the 
Eustachian  valve^  which  deflects  the  upper  current  of  blood  inta 
the  right  ventricle,  while  it  causes  the  inferior  current  to  pass 
through  the  foramen  ovale.  After  birth,  however,  this  valve  de- 
creases greatly  in  size,  and  the  communication  between  the  auri- 
cles becomes  destroyed  by  the  closure  of  the  opening ;  so  that,  in 
adult  life,  a  simple  depression  in  the  auricular  septum  termed  the 
^^  fossa  ovcUiSy'  and  a  circumscribing  ring  called  the  annulus  ovalis 
or  isthmns  of  Vieusseus,  mark  the  seat  of  its  former  existence. 

The  aperture  between  the  auricles  fails,  however,  to  become 
entirely  closed  in  about  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  hearts  opened  for 
inspection,  a  small  aperture  being  usually  discovered  on  the  up- 
per margin  of  the  fossa  ovalis ;  but  it  is  too  small  in  extent  to 
have  any  important  effect  upon  the  muscular  power  of  the 
auricle. 

Two  other  points  only  within  this  cavity  require  mention, 
one  of  which  is  a  small  tubercle,  supposed  by  Lower  to  assist  in 
directing  the  current  of  blood  through  the  tricuspid  orifice,  and 
called,  from  the  discoverer,  the  "  tubercle  of  Lower ;  "  and  certain 
small  prominent  muscular  columns,  in  the  auricular  appendix,  to 
which  the  name  "  musculi pectinati  "  has  been  applied,  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

The  cavity  of  the  right  auricle  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
capable  of  containing  about  two  ounces  of  fluid  when  moderately 
distended. 

The  LEFT  AURICLE  of  the  heart  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
right  auricle,  and  has  thicker  walls  ;  measuring  from  one-half  to 
two  lines  in  thickness.  It  receives  blood  from  the  lungs  by  the 
four  pulmonary  veins,  which  empty  into  its  cavity  hy  four  distinct 
openings.  These  openings  have  no  valves.  The  left  auricle,  like 
that  of  the  right  side,  opens  into  the  corresponding  ventricle,  by 
an  auricula-ventricular  orifice  which  is  closed  by  the  mitral  valve. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  this  auricle  difTen  in 
no  respect  from  that  of  the  right  side. 

The  VENTRICLES,  in  all  warm  biooded  animals,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  heart.  They  are  characterized  by  the  great  thickness 
of  their  walls,  and  have  a  fluid  capacity  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
auricles.  The  right  ventrkU,  by  the  experiments  of  Robin,  is 
said  to  contain  about  one-eighth  more  than  that  of  the  left  side. 
It  is  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  ventricles,  that  blood  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  systemic  and  pulmonary  vessels. 

The  cavities  of  both  ventricles  are  conoidal  in  form  and  pr^ 
sent  a  triangular-shaped  section.  The  cavity  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  broader  and  shorter  than  that  of  the  left  ventricle 

The  inner  surface  of  both  of  the  ventricles  present  for  in- 
spection prominent  muscular  ridges  and  papillae,  called  cofumna 
carneiB.  These  are  of  three  distinct  varieties;  the  first  variety 
being  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  heart  by  their  entire  Ungtk,  the 
second  by  the  two  extremities  only,  and  the  third  by  one  extremity 
only.  From  these  columnse  carneae,  fibrous  cords,  called  ehordts 
tendinets  arise  and  pass  to  the  free  border  of  the  mitral  and  tri* 
cuspid  valves,  which  close  the  two  auriculo- ventricular  openings. 
These  fleshy  columns,  the  columns  carneae.  interlace  in  everj- 
direction,  giving  the  internal  surface  of  the  ventricles  a  reticulated 
appearance.  This  arrangement  evidently  assists  in  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  ventricle  during  its  contraction. 

The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  thicker  than  those  of  the 
right  ventricle.  Bouillard  gives  from  his  researches,  the  thickness 
of  the  left  ventricle  as  seven  lines,aind  that  of  the  rigkt  ventricle 
as  two  lines  and  a  half. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles  are  arranged  in  two  lay- 
ers, a  superficial  and  a  deep  set.  The  superficial  layer  is  common 
to  both  ventricles.  The  fibres  composing  it  arise  from  fibrous 
rings  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  and  pass  in  a  spiral  d^- 
rcction  from  right  to  left,  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
heart.  At  this  point  they  dip  into  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
and,  passing  to  its  interior,  become  lost  in  the  columnae  camcK, 
which  are  chiefly  formed  by  these  fibres.  The  deep  set  of  fibr^ 
are  circular,  and  invest  each  ventricle  separately. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  differ,  in  four  ways,  from  those 
of  voluntary  muscles  in  their  microscopical  appearance  and  ar- 
rangement. They  are,  in  the  first  place.  jOTuZ/ir  in  their  size  than 
ordinary  muscular  fibres  and  are  granular  in  their  structure; 
again  they  join  with  each  other,  while  ordinary  muscular  fibres 
run  as   separate  structures  from  their  point  of    origin  to  tbctr 
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point  of  insertion,  being  enveloped  in  an  investing  sheath.  In 
the  third  place  they  are,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  control  of  the  will^ 
although  they  possess  the  striated  appearance  of  voluntary  mus- 
cle ;  and  finally  they  are  destitute  of  sarcolemma. 

In  each  of  the  ventricles,  two  orifices  are  perceived ;  of 
these,  the  auriculo-ventricular  openings,  have  been  already  con- 
sidered in  the  description  of  each  of  the  auricles,  the  other  two 
are  termed  respectively  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  openings,  and 
serve  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  blood,  during  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles,  into  the  arteries  bearing  the  same  name  as 
these  openings. 

That  portion  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  approaches  the  ori- 
fice of  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  conical  in  shape  and  is  called  the 
conus  arteriosus,  or  infundibulum,  * 

That  part  of  the  left  ventricle  adjoining  the  root  of  the  aorta 
is  sometimes  called  the  cuyrtic  vestibule  of  Sibson,  Its  walls  are 
fibrous  in  character,  and  it  remains  uncollapsed  during  systole  and 
,  disastole. 

Valves  of  the  Heart. 

The  valves  of  the  heart  zx^four  in  number,  and  close  the  two 
auriculo-ventricular,  the  aortic,  and  pulmonary  openings. 

The  mitral  valve  and  the  tricuspid  valves  perform  the  first 
office,  in  the  left  and  right  heart  respectively ;  while  to  the  aortic 
and  pulmonary  valves  the  name  **  semilunar  "  is  applied,  from  the 
shape  of  each  of  the  three  flaps,  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  MITRAL  VALVE,  which  closes  the  left  auriculo^ventri- 
cular  openings  consists  of  two  segments  or  flaps,  which,  when 
closed  together,  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  blood  from  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  left  auricle.  Its  flaps  have  no  inherent  rigidity, 
as  exists  in  the  semilunar  valves,  but  are  prevented  from  passing 
into  the  auricle  by  the  chordae  tendinece,  which  serves  to  attach 
them,  either  to  the  columnae  carneae,  or  directly  to  the  walls  of  the 
heart.  These  chordae  tendineae  are  also  present  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  tricuspid  valve  in  the  right  heart.  The  two  flaps  or 
segments  forming  the  mitral  valve  are  of  unequal  size,  the  largest 
segment  lying  in  front  and  the  smaller  one  posteriorly. 

The  larger  segment,  when  not  closed,  lies  nearly  over  the  aortic 
orifice^dLtiA  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  blood  from  entering  the 
aorta,  during  the  distension  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  mitral  valve  is  situated,  in  health,  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing  with  the  3^  intercostal  space,  upon  the  external  surface  of  the 
chest,  and  about  one  inch  from  the  left  border  of  the  sternum. 
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The  two  segments  of  the  mitral  valve  arise  from  the  fibroai 
rings  situated  at  the  auriculo-vcntricular  opening,  and  consist  of 
a  reduplication  of  the  endocardium,  or  lining  membrJiie  of  the 
heart,  strengthened  by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  and  a  few  muscu- 
lar fibres.  The  chords  tcndines  are  attached  to  the  segments 
of  the  mitral  valve  in  three  situations,  ist,  at  the  edge  nearest 
the  point  of  origin,  2d.  at  the  centre  of  each  segment,  where  J 
the  valve  is  specially  thickened  for  that  purpose,  and  3d.  at  tbel 
marginal  border  of  each  segment. 

The  same  arrangement  can  also  be  found  at  the  tricuspid 
valve,  but  the  number  of  tendinous  fibres  attached  to  the  mitral 
valve,  is  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  tricuspid   valve,  and 
their  size  and  strength  is  greatly  increased,  to  bear  the  excessiveJ 
strain  dependent  on  the  powerful  contraction  of  the   left  vcn-l 
tricle. 

The  TRICUSPID  VALVE  is  situated  in  the  right  ventricle  and 
closes  the  right  auricula-ventricular  opening.     It  consists  of  three 
segments  or  Jlaps  which  are  triangular  in  shape,  and  to  which  thq  ^ 
chordae  tendineai  of  the  right  ventricle  are  attached. 

Like  the  mitral  valve,  its  segments  possess  no  inherent  ngid>l 
ity.  They  are,  however,  adherent  to  each  other  at  that  portioo-^ 
of  their  free  margins,  which  is  nearest  the  fibrous  ring  from  I 
which  they  arise,  and  they  thus  form  a  continuous  membranous  I 
band  at  the  immediate  circumference  of  the  au  ricu  I  o- ventricular  J 
opening. 

The  largest  of  the  three  segments  is  placed  at  that  portion  of  I 
the  auriculo- ventricular  orifice,  which  is  nearest  to  the  pulmonarym 
artery,  and  doubtless  serves  to  prevent  the  blood  from  entering^fl 
that  vessel  during  the  auricular  systole  of  the  heart. 

The  chorda  tendinece  attached  to  the  segments  of  the  tricu&>l 
pid  valve  are  finer  and  more  numerous  than  those  attached  to  theg 
mitral  valve. 

The  SEMILUNAR  VALVES  protect  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonary  ■ 
orifices  of  the  heart.     By  them  the  blood,  thrown  from  the  cavi- 
tics  of  the  two  ventricles,  is  prevented  from  again  returning  to 
the  heart  during  its  period  of  rest  or  diastole. 

They  consist  of  three  semi-circular  folds  so  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  arteries  as  to  present  a  concave  surface,  which  looks 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  when  the  valves  are  closed. 

The  frte  margin  of  each  segment  is  thicker  than  in  its  central! 
portion,  being  strengthened,  in  that  part,  by  a  bundle  of  tendinous 
fibres.    It  presents  also  a  fibro-cartiiaginous  nodule,  called  thc'V<»f 
,1  Aranlii."    From  this  nodule,  tendinous  bands  radiate  in  cvei 
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direction  towards  the  attached  margin  of  the  valve,  except  at  two 
narrow  lunated  spots,  called  lunula^  on  each  side  of  the  nodule, 
where  only  the  reduplicated  endocardium  exists,  thus  rendering  the 
valve  extremely  thin  at  these  points.  During  the  passage  of  blood 
from  the  ventricles,  during  the  systole  of  the  heart,  the  segments 
of  these  valves  disappear  within  recesses  in  the  coats  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  thus  affording 
uninterrupted  escape  for  the  blood-current;  but,  during  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricle,  when  the  current  of  blood  in  the  large 
vessels  is  checked,  and  partly  thrown  back  by  their  own  elastic 
coats,  these  segments  become  immediately  expanded  and  effec- 
tually close  the  orifice  at  the  entrance  to  the  tube.  It  is  during 
the  period  of  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves,  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  perceive  the  function  of  the  corpora  Arantii  and  the  thin 
lunated  portion  of  each  of  the  three  segments. 

These  segments  when  closely  approximated,  being  circular  in 
shape,  would  leave  a  central  orifice  were  not  the  cartilaginous 
nodules  so  formed  as  to  completely  fill  the  empty  space ;  while 
the  thinned  condition  of  the  valve  assists  in  a  more  perfect  adap- 
tation of  these  cartilaginous  nodules,  than  would  be  ensured  were 
the  valves  rigid  and  unyielding. 

The  segments  of  the  semilunar  valves  differ  from  those  of  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  in  the  following  respects. 

1st.  They  possess  from  their  form  and  large  supply  of  fibrous 
tissue,  an  inherent  rigidity  and  tenacity  of  shape,  not 
present  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 
2d.  They  open  out  of  the  ventricle  and  not  into  its  cavity, 
3d.  They  possess  no  clwrdce  tendinece,  being  able  to  resist  pres^ 

sure  without  assistance. 
The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  orifices  also 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  following  points  of  interest. 

1st.  The  segments,  composing  the  aortic  valve,  are  thicker  and 

stronger  than  those  of  the  pulmonary  valve. 
2d.  The  lunulas  are  more  distinct  in  the  aortic  valve. 
3d.  The  corpora  Arantii  are  larger  and  more  prominent  in  the 

aortic  valve. 
4th,  The  openings  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  in  close  relation 

with  the  aortic  valves. 
5th.  The  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  in  the  aorta,  {sinuses  aortici)  are 
deeper  than  those  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  increased  thickness  of  the  segments 
of  the  aortic  valve. 
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Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  substance  derives  its  nutrition  from  blood  convej"* 
to  it  by  the  coronary  arteries,  during  the  diastole  oi  the  heart;l 
the  propelling  power  of  the  coronary  circulation  being  the  force! 
of  gravity  and  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  aorta,  although  it  is 
sisted  by  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  heart. 

The  veins  of  the  heart  comprise  i.  the  great  cardiac  vein,  2.'J 
the  smaller  or  anterior  cardiac  veins,  and  3,  the  vena  cordis  rnini- 
tns  {ve«ee  Thebesii).  These  veins  accompany  the  arteries  : 
return  their  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  heart  terminate  in  the  right  lym-l 
phatic  ducts  and  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  heart  assist  in  forming  the-l 
superficial  and  the  deep  cardiac  plexuses,  and  also  the  posteriof^ 
and  the  anterior  coronary  plexuses.  These  plexuses  are  formed! 
by  sympathetic  nerve  fibres,  derived  from  various  sources,  and! 
by  filaments  from  certain  cranial  nerves,  A  description  of  thesCfl 
plexuses  and  their  distribution  will  be  given  in  the  pages  descri[vJ 
live  to  the  sympathetic  system, 

Rings  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  has  four  fibrous  rings  within  its  substance,  which'l 
are  situated  at  the  two  arterial  and  the  two  auriculo-vcntriculafl 
openings.  These  rings  serve  as  points  of  attachment  for  the  mus'  I 
cular  fibres,  for  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  for  the  coats  of  the  < 
vessels. 

THE  PERICARDIUM. 

The  pericardium  is  a  fibro-serous  sac,  which  contains  the  heart  I 
and  the  commencement  of  the  large  vessels.  It  is  conical  in  I 
shape  and  is  attached,  at  its  base,  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  I 
diaphragm,  and,  at  its  apex,  to  the  great  vessels,  upon  whidi  it  isl 
prolonged  for  a  space  of  two  inches. 

It  is  continuous  above,  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  cervicall 
fascia ;  it  is  in  relation,  posteriorly,  with  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  the  ■ 
(Esophagus,  and  the  descending  aorta  ;  it  is  invested,  laterally,  by  I 
the  pleura.and  is  in  close  relation  with  the  phrenic  nerve ;  and  f 
in  front,  the  thymus  gland,  the  lungs,  the  pleurse,  the  sternum] 
and  the  left  costal  cartilages  are  in  close  proximity  to  it. 
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IRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

ht,  while  its  apex  looks  downwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  left. 

se,  and  the  Ventricles,  especially  the  left,  towards  the  apex  of  the  cone. 


3. — Thi  **  Septum  ; "  that  portion  which  separates  the  Auricles  being  termed 
*  >eptum  Cordis"  is  employed  in  an  absolute  manner,  the  Septum  of  the 


4. — Bel  the  blood  passes. 

5. — 7VI|  ame  of  the  "  Pulmonic  Heart,"  and  contain  venous  blood  ;  while  that 

od. 
6. — Inflicular,  blood  passes  out  into  a  Ventricle. 
7. — Inile  latter  it  leaves  the  Ventricle. 
8. — At  ¥  from  the  Auricle,  but  prevents  it  from  passing  back  ;  the  other,  named 

g. — It  ^  Auricle  and  Right  Ventricle,  called  **  Tricuspid,"  and  another  between 
Imonary  Artery  and  the  Aorta,  and  are  known  respectively  as  the  *'  Pul- 
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IE. 

12 

13- 
14. 
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— T  itole"  and  *' Diastole"  of  the  Heart,  we  invariably  refer  to  the  condi- 
— T 
— C 
D  he  second,  the  Auriculo-Ventricular  valves  are  open,  and  the  Arterial 
is  called  Regurgitation  ;    when  proceeding  from  a  valve  that  should  be 


c  names  are  alternate.       Thus,  the  two  Auricles  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
ies are  dilating,  and  x'ice-versa. 
sound   is  heard,  the  Ventricles  are  contracting  and   the  Auricles  are 


— M 

— ^  whose  name  begins  with  V,  it  enters  one  whose   name  begins  with  A, 
ne  beginning  with  V,  as  shown  by  the  following  diagram  : 


ebesii. 


Pulmonary 
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Systkmic 
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The  internal  or  serous  layer  of  the  percardium  forms  a  sheath 
for  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  for  the  first  two  inches  of 
their  extent ;  and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  venae  cavae,  the  pul- 
monary veins,  the  external  surface  of  the  heart,  and  subsequently 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer. 

The  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  prolonged  upwards  upon 
the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the 
deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia. 
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THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 

Digestion  of  food  is  carried  on  within  a  group  of  connecting 
organs,  termed  the  alimentary  canal.  Associated  with  it  are  cer- 
tain accessory  organs,  that  also  contribute  greatly  to  the  proper 
performance  of  digestion  and  assimilation. 

The  alimentary  canal,  if  considered  as  an  individual  structure^ 
is  a  musculo-membranous  tube,  which  is  lined  throughout  with 
a  mucous  membrane,  and  which  extends  from  the  mouth,  above, 
to  the  anus,  below.  Its  length  has  been  variously  estimated  from 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  feet,  and  its  different  component  parts  have 
each  received  a  special  name. 

In  the  mouth,  we  find  provision  made  for  the  mechanical  di- 
vision of  the  food  (mastication),  and,  through  the  glands  of  the 
mouth,  for  the  admixture  of  a  fluid,  the  saliva ;  between  this 
point  and  the  stomach,  are  comprised  the  organs  of  deglutition, 
viz,^  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  which  convey  the  food  to  the 
stomach ;  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  chemical  changes  occur, 
and  the  reduction  and  solution  of  some  of  the  elements  of  food 
takes  place ;  in  the  small  intestine,  which  is  connected  with  the 
stomach,  the  admixture  of  bile  and  the  pancreatic  fluid  occurs, 
by  which  complete  digestion  of  food  is  accomplished,  and  most 
of  its  nutritive  properties  are  here  absorbed,  through  the  blood- 
vessels and  lacteals ;  finally,  in  the  large  intestine,  the  waste  mat- 
ter contained  within  the  food  is  voided,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
excretion  of  waste  products  is  carried  on. 

The  following  table  shows  the  subdivisions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  accessory  organs  connected  with  it. 

Alimentary  Canal. 

i  Duodenam. 
(i)  Mouth.  (5)  SmaU    intestine.  •<  Jejunum. 

(2)  Pharynx,  (  Ileum. 

(3)  CEsophagus.  ,  Caecum. 

(4)  Stomach.  ^^j  Large  intestine.  ^ Colon. 

f  Rectum.    . 

Accessory  Organs. 

(1)  Teeth. 

( Parotid.  (3)  Liver. 

(2)  Salivary  glands. .  i  Submaxillary.  (4)  Pancreas. 

( SublinguaL  (5)  Spleen. 


THE  MOUTH. 


SIS 


The  alimentary  canal  may  be  again  divided  into  two  parts^  as 
follows. 

1.  The  part  located  above  the  diaphragm,  which  may  be  called 

the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion. 

2.  The  part  situated  below  the  diaphragm,  which    may  be 

called  the  infra-diaphragmatic  portion. 
Each  of  these  portions  may  be  subdivided  into  three  parts,  as 
is  indicated  below. 

{  Mouth  (oral,  or  buccal  cavity). 
Supta'diaphragmatic  portion. . .  \  Pharynx. 

(  CEsophagus  or  gullet. 

^  Stomach. 


Infra^iaphragmatie  portion. . .  * 


( Duodenum. 
Small  intestine.  •<  Jejunum. 

(Ileum. 

(  Caecum. 
Large  intestine.  •<  Colon 

(  Rectum. 


The  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  is  ingestive  in  function,  and 
has  as  appendages,  the  tonsils,  the  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and 
sublingual  glands. 

The  infra-diaphragmatic  portion  is  digestive  and  egestive  in 
function,  and  has  as  appendages,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
pancreas.  The  first  two  organs  contained  in  this  portion,  viz,y  the 
stomach  and  the  small  intestine,  comprise  the  digestive  apparatus, 
while  the  remaining  portion^  the  large  intestine,  comprises  the 
egestive  apparatus. 

When  the  intestinal  canal  is  spoken  of,  it  designates  that  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  extends  from  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach  to  the  anus. 

THE   MOUTH. 

The  buccal  cavity,  which  is  the  superior  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary  canal,  contains,  for  special  examination,  the  following 
parts : 

1.  The  tonsils. 

2.  The  tongue. 

3.  The  salivary  glands. 

The  bony  structures  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
mouth,  with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  which  will  not  be  con 
sidered  in  this  volume,  have  already  been  described  in  the  chap- 
ter on  osteology. 

The  TONSILS  are  small,  slightly  elongated  bodies,  which  lie 
in  the  space  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft 
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palate,  and  which  correspond,  in  their  situation,  to  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  They  contain  twelve  or  fifteen  large  spaces  within  their 
^  substance,  from  which  smaller  follicular  depressions  extend  into 
the  structure  of  the  gland.  These  spaces  and  depressions  are 
lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  epe- 
thelial  layer  of  the  throat.  The  tonsils  are  in  close  relation 
with  the  internal  carotid  and  the  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries. 

The  TONGUE  presents  for  examination  a  base,  an  apex,  an 
upper  surface  or  dorsum,  and  an  under  surface. 

The  tongue  is  composed  of  a  median  fibrous  septum,  of  a  hyo- 
glossal membrane,  of  a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  extremely 
thick  upon  its  upper  surface,  of  an  extrinsic  and  an  intrinsic  set  of 
muscles,  and  of  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  base  of  the  tongue  is  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  to  the 
epiglottis,  and,  by  means  of  muscles,  to  the  soft  palate  and  to 
the  pharynx. 

The  dorsum  of  the  tongue  contains  three  varieties  of  papillx, 
called  th^  filiform  papilla^  tYi^  fungiform  papilla ^  and  the  circunt" 
vallate  papilla y  by  which  the  special  sense  of  taste  is  chiefly  per- 
formed. The  first  set  lie  upon  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  the  sec- 
ond set  in  the  centre  of  the  dorsum,  while  the  third  set  are  ar- 
ranged, in  the  form  of  a  semi^rcle^  at  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
These  papillae  are  named  from  their  peculiar  shape  and  forma- 
tion. 

The  under  surface  of  the  tongue  is  connected  with  the  hyoid 
bone  and  the  lower  jaw.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  reflected, 
over  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  gums, 
and,  in  front,  forms  a  prominent  fold,  called  the  fra:nufn  lingiiw. 

The  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue  comprise  the  stylo-glossus, 
the  hyo-glossus,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  the  jxilato-glossus 
muscles. 

The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue  comprise  the  transverse 
lingual  fibres,  the  superior  lingual  fibres,  the  inferior  lingual 
fibres,  and  the  perpendicular  fibres  of  the  organ. 

The  glands  of  the  tongue  comprise  two  sets,  namely,  a  follicu- 
lar set,  which  are  aggregated  upon  the  posterior  third  of  the  dor- 
sum of  the  tongue,  and  a  racemose  set,  which  lie  upon  the  dor- 
sum, the  sides,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue. 

Glands  of  the  Mouth. 

The  salivary  glands  are  three  in  number,  and  are  called  the 
parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  the  sublingual  glands. 

T\iQ  parotid  gland  Mcs  below  and  in  front  of  the  external  ear, 
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and  IS  of  large  size.  Within  it,  are  contained  large  vessels  and 
nerves,  which  are  forced  to  pass  through  it,  either  to  reach  the 
skull  or  to  escape  from  its  cavity.  Its  duct  is  called  Stems  duct. 
It  opens  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  Jaw,  by 
penetrating  the  substance  of  the  cheek  and  running  obliquely 
beneath  its  mucous  membrane. 

The  submaxillary  gland  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
parotid  and  the  sublingual  glands.  Its  duct  is  called  Wharton  s 
dtict.  It  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  opens  at  the  summit  of  a 
small  papilla  on, the  side  of  the  frasnum  of  the  tongue. 

The  submaxmillary  gland  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  facial 
artery,  and  the  submaxillary  ganglion. 

The  sublingual  gland  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  glands  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  of  an  elongated  shape,  and  lies  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  where  it  forms  a  prominence 
near  the  fraenum  of  the  tongue.  Its  ducts  are  from  eight  to 
eighteen  in  number,  and  are  called  the  ducts  of  Rivinus.  They 
open  into  the  mouth,  near  the  fraenum  linguae  or  into  the  duct 
of  Wharton. 

One  of  the  ducts  of  Rivinus  is  longer  than  the  others  and 
is  often  called  the  duct  of  Bartholine. 

Within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  the  following  points  may  be 
felt  and  perceived,  which  have  a  practical  bearing. 

1.  The  coronoid process  of  the  lower  jaw,  whose  anterior  border 

is  quite  prominent. 

2.  The  hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which  can  be 

felt  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

3.  The  lower  portion  of  the  pterygoid  fossa  and  the  internal 

pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  in  about  the 
same  situation  as  the  hamular  process. 

4.  A  space  between  the  coronoid  process  and  the  tuberosity  of 

the  lower  jaw,  where  deep  temporal  abscesses  may 
require  puncture. 

5.  The  posterior  palatine  artery,  which  escapes  at  the  inner 

side  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  and  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  hamular  process  of  the  sphen- 
noid. 

6.  Tht pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  which  forms  a  prominent 

fold  behind  the  last  molar  tooth,  when  the  mouth  is 
wide  open. 

7.  The  gustatory  nerve,  whose  situation  close  to  the  last  molar 

tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  can  be  detected  by  the  sense 
of  extreme  tenderness  to  pressure.     This  nerve  is  often 
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divided,  in  this  situation,  to  relieve  pain  in  cancer  of 
the  tongue. 
8.  A  space  behind  the  last  molar  toothy  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  of  introduction  of  a  tube  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  a  patient, suffering  from  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw. 

THE  PHARYNX. 

The  pharynx  is  a  musculo-membranous  sac,  four  inches  and 
a  half  in  length,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  *the  skull  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  where  it  be- 
comes  continuous  with  the  oesophagus. 

It  is  bounded,  above^  by  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  by  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  behind^  it 
is  in  relation  with  the  recti  capitis  antici  muscles,  the  longi  colli 
muscles,  and  the  first  five  cervical  vertebrae ;  below,  it  is  continu- 
ous  with  the  cesophagus ;  in  front,  it  is  incomplete,  and  is  at- 
tached, from  above  downwards,  to  the  internal  pterygoid  plate, 
the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  the  lower  jaw,  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament, 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  laterally,  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  sty- 
loid and  pterygoid  muscles,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  spinal 
accessory,  hypoglossal  and  sympathetic  nerves ;  and,  in  its  lower 
portion,  with  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  common 
carotid  and  lingual  arteries,  the  sterno  hyoid  muscle,  and  the  lin- 
gual nerve. 

Openings. 

The  pharynx  has  seven  openings,  as  follows :  the  two  posterior 
nares^the  openings  of  the  two  Eustachian  tubes,  the  opening  into 
the  mouth,  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  the  opening 
into  the  oesophagus. 

Coats. 

The  pharynx  has  three  coats,  which,  from  without  inwards,  are 
called  the  muscular,  the  fibrous,  and  the  mucous  coats.  The  mid- 
dle coat  is  often  called  th^  pharyngeal  aponeurosis. 

Muscles. 

The  pharynx  hdiS  five  muscles,  viz,,  the  superior  constrictor,  the 
middle  constrictor,  the  inferior  constrictor,  the  stylo-pharyngeus 
And  the  palato-pharyngeus.     The  origin  and  insertion  of  theje 
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muscles,  as  well  as  their  source  of  nervous  supply,  can  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  myology. 

Mucous  Membrane. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  squamous  epithelium, 
below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nares ;  and,  above  that  point, 
with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium.  It  contains  three  varieties  of 
glands,  namely,  simple  follicular,  compound  follicular,  and  race- 
mose glands.  The  latter  variety  are  most  abundant  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx. 

Arteries. 

The  arteries  are  four  in  number,  viz.^  the  ascending  pharyn- 
geal, the  pterygo-palatine,  the  descending  palatine,  and  branches 
of  the  superior  thyroid, artery. 

Nerves. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

THE   CESOPHAGUS. 

The  oesophagus  is  a  musculo-membranous  tube,  which  com- 
mences in  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  opposite  to  the  5/A  cer- 
vical vertebra  and  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the 
larynx,  and  terminates,  after  passing  through  the  diaphragm,  at 
the  cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach,  on  a  level  with  the  9/A  dorsal 
vertebra.  It  is  nine  inches  long,  and  has  relations,  in  the  neck, 
with  the  trachea,  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  left  re- 
current laryngeal  nerve,  the  left  common  carotid  artery;  and,  in 
the  thorax,  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  left  bronchus, 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  vena  azygos  major, 
the  heart  and  pericardium,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  It 
passes  through  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  in  com- 
pany with  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 

Its  muscular  fibres  consist  of  a  longitudinal  and  a  circular  set. 

Its  cellular  coat  forms  a  loose  connection  between  its  muscular 
and  mucous  coats,  and  contains  its  arteries,  before  they  enter  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Its  mucous  membrane  is  pale  in  color,  is  very  thick,  is  thrown 
into  longitudinal  folds,  except  when  the  bolus  of  food  is  passing 
through  it,  and  contains  small  compound  racemose  glands,  which 
are  most  abundant  in  its  lower  part. 

Its  vessels  are  principally  derived  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  and 
its  veins  empty  into  the  vena  azygos  major. 
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Its  turves  arc  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  sympa* 

thetic. 


THE  STOMACH. 

The  stomach,  or  the  chief  organ  of  digestion,  is  situated  in  the 
left  hypochondriac,  the  epigastric,  and  a  part  of  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac regions.  It  consists,  like  the  intestinal  canal,  of  four 
coatSy  viz,^  the  serous,  the  muscular,  the  cellular,  and  the  mucous 
coats.  It  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior,  two  extremities,  two  curvatures  or  borders,  and  two 
openings. 

The  anterior  surf  ace  is  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

The  posterior  surface  is  covered  with  peritoneum,  and,  by  it, 
is  separated  from  the  great  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  the  solar 
plexus  of  nerves,  the  pancreas,  and  the  diaphragm. 

The  splenic  end,  or  fundus  of  the  stomach,  is  connected  with 
the  spleen  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum. 

The  pyloric  end  is  in  relation  with  the  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  greater  curvature  gives  attachment  to  the  great  omentum 
and  lies  above  the  transverse  colon. 

The  lesser  curvature  is  connected  to  the  diaphragm  by  the 
gastro-phrenic  ligament,  and,  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver, 
by  the  lesser  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum. 

The  oesophageal  or  cardiac  opening  corresponds  to  the  level  of 
the  9th  dorsal  vertebra. 

ThQ  pyloric  opening  \s  situated  at  the  pyloric  extremity. 

Coats  of  the  Stomach. 

The  serous  coat  of  the  stomach  covers  its  whole  surface,  except 
at  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  gastro-splenic,  the  greater,  and 
the  lesser  omenta. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  sets  of  fibres,  called  from 
their  direction,  the  longitudinal,  the  circular,  and  the  oblique 
fibres.  The  circular  fibres  form  a  sphincter  muscle,  at  the  pylo- 
ric orifice  ;  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  continuous  with  those  of  the 
oesophagus  and  the  intestinal  canal ;  while  the  oblique  fibres  are 
a  continuation  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  cellular  coat  serves  for  the  division  of  the  blood-vessels, 
before  they  enter  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  thick  at  the  pyloric 
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orifice  and  thin  at  the  cardiac  extremity.  It  has  a  honey-combed 
appearance,  due  to  depressions  upon  its  surface,  called  aveoliy 
into  which  depressions  the  glands  of  the  stomach  empty.  It 
contains  two  kinds  of  glands,  called  peptic  and  mucous  follicles ^ 
and  a  few  scattered  solitary  glands^  along  its  lesser  curvature. 
The  latter  are  considered  by  some  as  not  true  solitary  glands, 
but  as  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue. 

The  peptic  follicles  are  situated  near  the  cardiac  extremity, 
and  consist  of  tubes  which  are  lined,  in  their  upper 
fourth,  with  columnar  epithelium,  and,  in  their  deeper 
portion,  with  nucleated  cells. 
The  mucous  glands  are  situated  near  the  pyloric  extremity,  and 
are  subdivided  into  from  two  to  six  tubular  branches, 
which  are  lined,  throughout  their  whole  extent,  with 
columnar  epithelium. 

Vessels,  Nerves,  and  Lymphatics. 

The  vessels^  lymphatics^  and  nerves  of  the  stomach  have  been 
described  in  preceding  chapters  of  this  work. 

THE   INTESTINAL   CANAL. 

The  intestinal  canal  extends  from  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the 
stomach  to  the  anus. 

It  comprises  the  three  divisions  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the 
three  divisions  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  partly  ingestive  and 
partly  egestive  in  function,  since  the  small  intestine  performs  the 
greater  part  of  absorption  of  the  food,  and  aids  also  in  the  diges- 
tive processes  ;  while  the  large  intestine  does  not  participate  in 
either. 

The  intestinal  canal  comprises  the  following  parts,  which  de- 
mand a  special  description. 

(  Duodenum. 

Small  intestine -j  Jejunum. 

( Ileum. 


Intestinal  canal. 


f  Caecum 


line.   ...-<< 


Ascending  colon. 


,  _  -  Transverse  colon. 

Large  mtestme.   ...-(Colon      -<  _ 

I  Descendmg  colon. 

(^  Rectum     (^  Sigmoid  flexure. 

The  Duodenum,  so  called  from  its  correspondence,  in 
length,  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  finger Sy  is  ten  inches  long  and  is 
divided  into  three  portions,  called  the  ascending,  the  descending, 
and  the  transverse  portions.  Its  shape  is  something  like  that  of 
a  horse-shoe,  and  its  three  portions  measure  respectively  two  and 
one-half  inches,  three  and   one-half  inches,  and  four  inches  in 
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length.     It  presents,  on  the  inner  wail  of  its  descending  portion,  ' 
the  openings  of  the  fiancrealic  ^nA  bile  duels,  which  are  usually 
contained  within  a  smail  papilla  upon  its  mucous  surface. 

The  Jejunum,  the  second  portion  of  the  small  intestine, com- 
mences at  the  le/l  of  ike  2d  lumbar  vertebra  and  is  crossed  by  the 
superior  mesenteric  arteiy.  It  is  larger  and  thicker  than  the  ileum, 
and,  as  no  line  of  division  exists,  its  point  of  termination,  and 
therefore  its  length,  must  remain  a  matter  of  measurement  only. 

Its  name  is  given  to  it  from  the  fact  that  this  portion  of  the 
intestine  is  usually  found  empty  after  death.     Its  length  is  usually  1 
given  as  tivo-fifihs  of  the  balance  of  the  small  intestine,  after  th^ 
length  of  the  duodenum  has  been  deducted. 

The  coils  of  the  jejunum  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ihd 
umbilicus,  while  those  of  the  ileum  lie  below  that  level. 

The  ILEUM  comprises  the  remaining  three-fifths  of  the  balanc§ 
of  the  small  intestine,  after  the  length  of  the  duodenum  has  becnfl 
deducted,  and  terminates  at  the  iUo-cescal  valve,  where  it  joins  thefl 
first  division  of  the  large  intestine.     Its  name  is  given  from  itsi 
twisted  course. 

The  CECUM,  the  first  division  of  the  large  intestine,  is  a  culJ 
de-sac,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  the  ! 
width,  which  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  of  the  abdomen, 
where  it  is  retained  in  position  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  called 
the  mcso-ccvcHm.  It  presents  a  tubular  prolongation,  called  the 
appendix  vermiformis,  which  varies  from  two  to  si.K  inches  iaJ 
length,  is  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose  quill,  is  connected  with  thel 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  ca:cum,  and  is  usually  directed  up-f 
wards  and  inwards  behind  it  and  is  there  retained  by  a  fold  of 
peritoneum.  The  ileo-ciscal  valve,  called  abo  the  ileo-colic  valve, 
and  the  valve  of  Bauhin  and  of  Tulpius,  is  formed  by  two  crc- 
scentic  folds  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats  of  the  intestine  J 
and  by  the  circular  fibres  of  the  intestine. 

The  COLON,  or  second  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  is  usuallyl 
subdivided,  from  the  direction  of  its  course,  into  four  distinct  por- 
tions, called  respectively  the  ascending  colon,  the  transverse  colon, 
the  descending  colon  and  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

liic  ascendi7ig  eolon  extends  upwards  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver  where  it  curves  to  the  left,  forming  the  hepatic  flexure 
of  the  colon;  the  transverse  colon,  called  also  the  arch  of  the - 
colon,  continues  from  this  point  to  the  left  hypochondriac  rcgionj 
,  where  it  bends  downwards,  forming  the  splenic  flexure  of  thq 
colon  ;  the  descending  colon  extends  from  this  point  to  the  cr« 
>f  the  ilium,  where  it  becomes  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and,  fioalln 
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this  latter  portion  terminates  in  the  rectum,  at  a  point  opposite 
the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

The  close  relation  of  the  colon  to  the  gall  bladder  often  causes 
a  staiping  of  that  portion  of  the  intestine  after  death. 

The  ascending  colon  is  bound  down  by  the  peritoneum  to  the 
quadratus  lumborum  muscle  and  the  right  kidney  ;  the  transverse 
colon  is  extremely  movable,  since  it  is  comprised  between  the  two 
ascending  layers  of  the  great  omentum  ;  the  descending  colon  is 
also  partially  connected  to  the  left  kidney,  the  left  crus  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  quadratus  lumborum '  muscle ;  while  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  is  again  freely  movable,  being  re- 
tained only  by  a  loose  fold  of  peritoneum. 

The  RECTUM  commences  at  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis 
and  terminates  at  the  anus.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long  and  is 
divided  into  three  portions  called,  respectively,  the  upper,  the 
middle,  and  the  lower  portions.  It  is  smooth  and  cylindrical  in 
form,  and,  in  this  respect,  differs  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
large  intestine,  which  are  saculated. 

T\i^  first  portion  extends  to  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum,  and 
IS  about /i7«r  inches  long.  It  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by 
a  fold  of  peritoneum,  called  the  meso-rectum^  and  rests  upon  the 
sacral  plexus  of  the  left  side. 

The  middle  portion  extends  from  the  third  bone  of  the  sacrum 
to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  is  about  three  inches  long.  It  is 
in  relation,  in  the  male  sex,  with  the  triangular  space  at  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  which  corresponds  to  the  trigone^  and  also  with 
the  vesiculae  seminales  and  the  under  surface  of  the  prostate  gland. 
This  relation  is  of  surgical  importance,  if  puncture  of  the  bladder 
through  the  rectum  be  attempted. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  extends  from  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx  to  the  anus,  and  is  about  one  inch  in  length.  It  is  invested 
by  the  two  sphincter  muscles  of  the  rectum  and  by  fibres  of  the 
levator  ani  muscle ;  and  is  separated  by  a  triangular  space,  called 
the  perineum,  from  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  in  the  male,  and  from 
the  vagina  in  the  female. 

The  LARGE  and  SMALL  INTESTINE  each  consist  olfour  coats, 
vis.y  the  serous,  the  muscular,  the  cellular,  and  the  mucous  coats. 
The  serous  coat  is  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  the  muscular  coat 
consists  of  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres,  the  cellular  coat  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  division  of  vessels  before  they  enter  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  mucous  coat  forms  the  internal  lining 
of  the  tubes.  The  small  intestine  contains  the  following  points 
of  interest. 
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I.  Valvtda  connivcntes.  which  are  crescentic  rcduplicatlon^o! 
the  mucous  and  submucous  coats,  extending  into  the 
intestine  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  circumference. 
They  begin  about  two  inches  below  the  pyloric  orifice 
of  the  stomach  and  are  largest  and  most  numerous  im- 
mediately below  the  opening  of  the  pancreatic  duct 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  jejunum,  while  ihcy  nearly 
disappear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum. 

2.  Villi,  which  are  minute  projections  on  the  mucous  membrane, 

about  one  thirty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  which 
are  conical,  cylindrical,  or  club-shaped.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine. 

3.  Glands  or  Crypts  of  Lieberktihn,  which  are  minute  tubular 

depressions,  found  all  over  the  small  intestine  and  even 
in  the  large  intestine  and  stomach.  They  arc  lined  with 
columnar  epithelium. 

4.  Solitary  glands,  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  lower  part 

of  the  small  intestine,  and  which  are  usually  situated 
upon  the  free  margins  of  that  tube,  at  a  point  roost 
distant  from  its  border  of  attachment.  These  glands 
are  also  arranged  in  groups  along  the  course  of  the 
intestine,  which  are  called  Peyer's  patches.  The  total 
number  of  these  patches  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty. 

5.  Brunncr's  glands,  which  are  small  conglomerate  glands,  and 

which  exist  chiefly  in   the  duodenum  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  jejunum, 
The  LARGE  INTESTINE  differs,  in  its  construction,  from  the 
SMALL  INTESTINE  in  the  following  respects. 

1.  It  is  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  length  of  the  small  in- 

testine. 

2.  It  is  sacculated,  while  the  small  intestine  is  not. 

3.  It  is  much  larger  in  its  diameter. 

4.  It  is  much  less  movable,  being   attached,  for  the  greater 

portion  of  its  length,  closely  to  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  parts  to  which  it  bears  relation. 

5.  The  valvula  conniventes  are  indistinct,  and,  in  some  places, 

absent. 

6.  The  i'(///'  arc  either  absent  or  are  few  in  number. 

7.  The  glands  of  Brunner  arc  absent. 

S,  The  solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches  are  absent,  except- 
ing at  its  upper  portion. 

g.  The  tubular  glands  of  Lieberkuhn  are  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  small  intestine. 
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10.  Its  longitudinal  muscular  layer  is  arranged  as  three  distinct 

bands^  while,  in  the  small  intestine,  it  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  its  entire  circumference. 

11.  The  serous  covering  of  the  large  intestine  does  not  com- 

pletely surround  it,  in  all  of  its  portions,  and  forms 
pouches,  called  appendices  epiploicce. 

.  THE   PERITONEUM. 

The  peritoneum  is  the  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  and  which  invests  the  viscera.  Its  numerous 
prolongations  and  reflections  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads 
as  follows : 

I.  Omenta  or  epiploa. 

2.    MESOS  or  MESENTERIES. 

3.  Ligaments. 

The  three  following  rules  will  assist  the  student  as  guides  to 
the  proper  use  and  application  of  these  terms. 

I.  When  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum  connects  the  STOMACH  to 
an  adjoining  organ^  the  fold  is  termed  an  omentum  or  epiploon. 

Of  these  there  are  three  within  the  abdomen,  z;iz. 

1.  Gastro-hepatic  or  lesser  omentum. 

2.  Gastro-colic  or  greater  omentum. 

3.  Gastro-splenic  omentum. 

II.  When  a  process  or  fold  of  peritoneum  connects  any  por- 
tion of  the  INTESTINAL  CANAL  (except  the  duodenum)  to  the 
abdominal  wall^  it  is  called  a  meso  or  mesentery,  and  a  special 
name  of  any  particular  portion,  process,  or  fold  is  obtained,  by 
prefixing  the  word  meso  to  the  attached  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal.     As  examples  of  this  we  have  the  following  terms. 

Meso-caecum. 

Meso-colon. 

Meso-rectum. 

III.  When  the  peritoneum  connects  either  a  solid  or  hollow 
organ  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  it  is  called  a  ligament.  Thus  we  have  formed  certain  liga- 
ments of  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  uterus,  the  bladder,  etc. 

The  peritoneum  may  be  divided  into  two  layers  termed  the 
parietal  and  the  visceral  layer.  The  former  covers  the  walls  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  latter  is  reflected  upon  the  numer- 
ous viscera  contained  within  it. 

The  visceral  layer  of  the  peritoneum  affords  a  partial  covering 
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only  to  some  organs,  a  complete  covering  to  others,  while  por- 
tions of  organs  are  destittjtc  of  any  peritoneal  covering. 

Below  will  be  found  enumerated  the  contJItions  of  the 
viscera  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  respect   to  their  peritoneal 
covering. 

Partiai.iv  covered  with  PeUTOiciim. 
Duodenum  (desceading  and  Cranivenc  pot- 

Colon,  lucending  and  dcsccniUog. 

Rectum,  middle  purlion. 
Vagina  (upper  part  of). 


r  PeeitonbdH. 
Rectum,  lower  ]>art. 
Bladder,  lower  part  and  neck. 
Bladder,  anterior  turface. 


The  mesentery,  which  connects  the  small  intestine  with  the 
abdominal  parietes,  has  its  root  from  the  left  side  of  the  2nd  lum- 
bar vertebra  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  It  extends 
therefore  over  a  space  of  about  six  incites.  The  anterior  border 
of  the  mesentery  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
while  its  breadth  is  about  four  inches.  It  contains,  besides  the 
small  intestine,  the  arteries,  veins,  glands,  and  lacteal  vessels  of 
the  mesentery. 

The  great  or  gastro-colic  omentum  consists  of  four  layers,  of 
which  the  most  anterior  and  the  most  posterior  layer  belong  to 
i\\G  greater  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  two  internal  layers 
belong  to  the  lesser  cavity.  The  two  anterior  layers  descend 
from  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  from  the  spleen, 
while  the  two  posterior  layers  ascend  to  the  transverse  colon. 

The  lesser  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum  extends  from  the  trans- 
verse  fissure  of  the  liver  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 
Its  free  border,  on  the  right  side,  contains  the  hepatic  artery,  the 
bile  duct,  and  the  portal  vein,  and  forms  the  anterior  boundary 
of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  which  connects  the  greater  and  lesser 
cavities  of  the  peritoneum.  The  relations  of  these  parts  in  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  arc  as  follows  :  duet,  vein,  artery, 
(D.  V.  A).,  from  right  to  left,  the  vein  lying  slightly  behind  the 
hepatic  artery  and  the  hepatic  duct. 

The  ligaments,  which  are  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  comprise 
one  of  the  stomach,  four  ligaments  of  the  liver,  five  ligaments  of 
the  bladder,  six  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  and  the  suspensory  lig- 
ament of  the  spleen. 


I 
I 
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THE   LIVER. 


The  liver  is  the  largest  glandular  organ  in  the  body,  and  is 
mainly  intended  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  although  other  func- 
tions of  perhaps  equal  importance  are  performed  by  it.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  right  hypochondriac,  the  epigastric,  and  the  left 
hypochondriac  regions  ;  and  it  weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds, 
when  of  normal  size.  It  measures  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  a  transverse  direction,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  the  antero- 
posterior direction,  and  about  three  inches  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion, in  its  thickest  portion,  which  corresponds  with  the  back  por- 
tion of  the  right  lobe. 

The  liver  presents  for  examination  an  upper  surface,  an  under 
surface,  an  anterior  border,  a  posterior  border,  a  right  extremity, 
and  a  left  extremity. 

The  upper  surface  is  convex,  and  lies  in  relation  with  the  dia- 
phragm. It  is  divided  into  two  lobes  of  unequal  size,  called  the 
right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver,  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum  called 
the  suspensory  or  broad  ligament  of  the  liver. 

The  under  surf  ace  is  also  divided  by  a  fissure,  called  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  into  two  unequal  portions,  which  form  the  right 
and  left  lobes.  It  presents  also  certain  portions  of  the  liver 
substance  to  which  the  names  lobulus  quadratus,  lobulus  Spi- 
gelii  and  lobulus  caudatus  are  applied ;  and  also  certain  grooves^ 
to  which  the  names  fissures  are  given,  and  which  contain,  respec- 
tively, the  vena  cava,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  ductus  venosus, 
and  a  deep  depression  called  the  transverse  fissure,  or  the  gateway 
of  the  liver ^  where  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery  enter, 
and  the  hepatic  duct  escapes.  This  surface  is  in  relation  with  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the 
right  kidney  and  its  supra-renal  capsule. 

The  right  extremity  is  thick  and  rounded,  and  is  in  relation  with 
the  diaphragm  and  ribs. 

The  left  extremity  is  thin  and  flattened,  and  is  in  relation  with 
the  stomach  and  sometimes  with  the  spleen. 

The  anterior  border  corresponds,  in  male  adults,  with  the  free 
border  of  the  ribs,  but,  in  women  and  children,  frequently  extends 
below  it.  It  affords  attachment,  by  a  deep  notch,  to  a  portion  of 
the  broad  ligament  of  the  liver.  The  free  border  of  the  liver  can 
be  most  easily  detected,  by  the  uneducated  hand,  belo^cU  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage  J  since  it  extends  in  this  region,  nearly  half  the  dis- 
tance between  the  end  of  the  sternum  and  the  umbilicus. 
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li\it posterior  border  is  in  relation  with  the  aorta,  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  the  diaphragm ;  to  the  latter  of  which  it  is  attached. 

The  liver  is  covered  with  peritoneum,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  portion,  situated  at  its  posterior  border,  where  the  peri- 
toneum is  absent. 

The  liver  has  five  lobes,  five  ligaments,  five  fissures,  and  five 
vessels,  as  follows. 

Ligaments.  Vessels. 

Suspensory  or  broad.  Hepatic  artery. 

Right  lateral.  Portal  vein. 

Left  lateral.  Hepatic  veins. 

Coronary.  Hepatic  duct. 

Round.  Lymphatic  vessels. 

Lobes.  Fissures. 

Right  lobe.  Longitudinal. 

Left  lobe.  Fissure  for  vena  cava. 

Lobulus  quadratus.  Transverse. 

Lobulus  Spigelii.  Fissure  for  gall  bladder. 

Lobulus  caudatus.  Fissure  for  ductus  venosus. 

Ligaments. 

The  longitudinal  ligament  (broad,  falciform,  or  suspensory 
ligament)  receives  its  various  names  from  its  direction,  its  width, 
its  shape,  and  its  function.  Its  base,  or  broadest  portion  is  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle 
of  the  right  side,  as  low  down  as  the  umbilicus,  and  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  diaphragm.  It  hepatic  margin  extends  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  liver  to  its  posterior  border,  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  groove,  on  the  upper  surface,  between  the  right  and 
the  left  lobe.  This  ligament  consists  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum ; 
and  the  anterior  portion  of  its  free  edge  contains,  between  its  two 
layers,  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver. 

The  two  lateral  liga^nents  are  triangular  in  shape,  and  are  com- 
posed of  two  layers  of  peritoneum.  They  serve  to  connect  the 
extremities  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm. 

The  coronary  ligament  also  connects  the  posterior  border  of 
the  liver  to  the  diaphragm  and  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  peri- 
toneum ;  but  it  differs  from  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  liver  in  that 
it  is  connected  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  posterior  border, 
while  the  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  at  either  extremity  of 
that  border.  The  coronary  ligament  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
by  a  deep  notch  or  canal^  in  which  is  lodged  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  at  which  point  the  hepatic  veins  of  the  liver  commmunicate 
with  that  vessel. 
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The  round  ligament  is  a  fibrous  cord  which  consists  of  the  ob- 
literated umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus.  It  is  contained  in  the 
free  margin  of  the  longitudinal  ligament,  until  it  reaches  the 
anterior  border  of  the  liver,  when  it  passes  through  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure  on  the  under  surface  of  that  organ,  and  is  contin- 
ued, from  that  point,  as  the  remains  of  the  ductus  venosus,  in  the 
fissure  of  that  name,  as  far  back  as  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Fissures. 

The  five  fissures  of  the  liver  are  grooves  upon  its  under  sur- 
face, which  separate  the  five  lobes  of  the  liver. 

The  longitudinal  fissure  is  a  deep  groove  which  extends 
from  the  anterior  border  to  the  centre  of  the  organ,  as  the  umbili- 
cal fissure,  and,  from  that  point,  it  is  continued,  as  Wi^  fissure  for 
the  ductus  venosus,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver.  It  joins 
the  transverse  fissure  at  a  right  angle;  this  point  of  junction  mark- 
ing the  line  of  division  between  its  two  portions,  viz.,  the  umbili- 
cal fissure  and  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus.  It  is  occa- 
sionally bridged  over  by  a  band  of  liver  tissue,  called  the  pons 
hepatis. 

The  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus  is  the  posterior  half  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure  of  the  liver,  which  lodges  in  the  foetus,  the 
ductus  venosus,  and,  in  the  adult,  a  slender  fibrous  cord,  which 
the  obliterated  remains  of  that  vessel. 

The  transverse  or  portal  fissure  is  two  inches  in  length,  and  is 
the  deepest  fissure  of  the  liver.  It  extends  transversely  across 
the  organ  and  joins  the  longitudinal  fissure,  at  about  its  middle, 
at  a  right  angle.  It  gives  passage  to  the  vessels  of  supply  of  the 
liver,  and  affords  a  point  of  exit  for  the  hepatic  duct.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  hepatic  artery,  the  hep'atic  duct  and  the  portal  vein, 
within  this  fissure,  are  from  right  to  left,  as  follows :  the  hepatic 
duct  lies  to  the  right,  the  portal  vein  lies  between  the  artery  and 
the  duct,  but  behind  them  both ;  and  the  hepatic  artery  lies  to 
the  left.  The  connective  tissue  which  holds  these  parts  together 
is  called  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  It  extends  into  the  substance 
of  the  liver  and  invests  the  branches  of  each  of  these  vessels. 

The  fissure  for  the  galUbladder  lies  parallel  with  the  longitudi- 
nal fissure  of  the  liver,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  border  of 
that  organ  to  a  point  nearly  corresponding  to  the  right  extremity 
of  the  transverse  fissure. 

The  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  is  occasionally  a  complete  canal, 
and  extends  from  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fissure  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  where  it  joins  the  fissure  of  the 
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ductus  venosus.     In   this  fissure  is  perceived  a  deep  fossa,  at  the  1 
bottom  of  which  the  hepatic  veins  of  the  liver  escape  to  open  into  | 

the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Lobes. 

The  five  lobes  of  the  liver  present  the  following  points  of  in- 
terest. 

The  right  lobe  is  very  large,  equalling  or  exceeding  tn  sire  the 
combined  volume  of  the  four  remaining  lobes.  It  occupies  the 
right  hypochondriac  region,  and  is  separated  from  the  left  lobe 
by  the  suspensory  ligament,  upon  its  upper  surface  ;  upon  its 
lower  surface,  by  the  longitudinal  fissure ;  and,  in  front,  by  a  deep 
notch  upon  its  anterior  border.  Its  under  surface  presents  five 
points  of  interest,  i7'z,.the  transverse  fissure,  the  fissure  for  tlic 
gail-bladder,  the  fissure  for  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  two  shal- 
low depressions,  which  lodge  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  and 
the  right  kidney  with  its  supra-renal  capsule. 

The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  situated  in  the  epigastric  and  the 
left  hypochondriac  regions,  and  is  smaller  than  the  right  lobe  and 
flattened  in  its  form.  It  occasionally  extends  to  the  spleen  with 
which  it  then  bears  a  relation,  as  well  as  with  the  stomach;  but 
with  the  latter  it  always  lies  in  close  relation. 

The  lobiilus  quadrattis  is  so  called  from  its  square  outline,  and 
lies  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  Its  boundaries  are  as 
follows ; 

In  front,  by  the  free  margin  of  the  lobe. 

Behind,  hy  the  transverse  fissure. 

On  the  right,  by  the  fissure  for  the  gall  bladder. 

On  the  left,  by  the  umbilical  fi; 

The  lobulus  Spigelii  lies  at  the  back  part  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  is  bounded  as  follows. 

In  front,  by  the  transverse  fissure. 

Behind,  by  the  free  margin  of  the  lobe. 

On  the  right,  by  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava. 

On  the  left,  by  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus. 

The  lobulus  eaudatus  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  taU 
to  the  right  lobe.  It  connects  the  right  lobe  to  the  lobulus  Spigehi, 
and  separates  the  transverse  fissure  from  the  fissure  for  the  vena 
cava. 

Vessels. 

The  vessels  of  the  liver  are  five  in  number,  and  present  the 
following  points  of  interest. 


y 


The  hcpatie  artery  arises  from  the  cceliac  axis,  and  enters  the  ^| 
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transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  It  is  the  vessel  of  nutrition  of  the 
organ.  It  probably  terminates  in  the  lobular  plexus  of  veins  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver,  but,  according  to 
some  authorities  its  branches  do  not  extend  into  the  lobules. 

The  portal  vein  is  the  main  trunk  of  the  portal  system,  and 
conveys  blood  from  the  intestinal  tract,  the  stomach,  and  the 
spleen,  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  Its  relations  to  the 
hepatic  artery  and  duct,  at  this  point,  have  been  given  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  transverse  fissure.  The  portal  vein  gives  off  the 
following  branches : 

1st.  Right  and  left  portal. 
2d.    Vaginal  branches. 
3d.    Inter-lobular.branches. 
4th.  Lobular  branches. 

The  first  two  branches  are  distributed  to  the  lobes  of  the  same 
names. 

The  •  vaginal  branches  are  the  main  trunks  of  the  portal  sys- 
tem, after  the  vessels  enter  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

ThQ  inter 'lobular  branches  are  given  off  by  the  vaginal  branches 
within  the  portal  canals,  and  pass  between  the  lobules  of  the  liver. 
They  give  off  converging  branches,  called  lobular  branches^  which 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  lobules  and  assist  to  form  the  cen- 
tral vein  of  each  lobule,  to  which  the  name  intra-lobular  vein  is 
applied. 

The  numerous  lobular  branches  of  each  interlobular  vein 
anastomose  within  the  lobule  and  thus  form  what  is  called  the 
lobular  plexus  of  veins. 

The  openings  of  the  portal  canals  of  the  liver  can  be  discerned 
from  those  of  the  hepatic  veins,  on  section  of  the  liver,  since  the 
latter  stand  wide  open,  being  closely  attached  to  the  substance 
of  that  organ,  while  the  portal  veins  are  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially closed,  on  account  of  the  connective  tissue  which  intervenes 
between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  liver  (capsule  of  Glisson). 

The  hepatic  veins  are  a  direct  continuation  of  the  veins  of  the 
portal  system,  within  the  substance  of  each  lobule  of  the  liver. 
They  arise  from  the  lobular  plexus  of  veins,  and  in  reality,  begin 
as  the  central  or  intra-lobular  vein  of  each  lobule.  These  intra- 
lobular veins  escape  at  the  base  of  each  lobule  as  the  sub-lobular 
veinSy  and  these,  by  their  union,  assist  to  form  the  so-called  hepa- 
tic veins.  The  hepatic  veins  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  at 
a  deep  depression  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver. 

The  biliary  ducts  are  the  vessels  which  convey  the  bile  from 
the   liver,   and  which   form,  by   their  union,   the  hepatic  duct. 
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Tile  method  of  origin  of  the  biliary  ducts  is  a  matter 
taiiity. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  consist  of  a  superficial  and  a  deep 
They  principally  accompany  the  blood-vessels. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  and  from  the  left,] 
pneumogastric  and  the  right  phrenic  nerves. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  may  be  said  to  consist  principally 
of  liver  cells,  arranged  in  ^oups,  to  which  the  name  lobules  is  ap- 
plied.  These  lobules  are  connected  together  by  connective  tissue, 
blood-vessels,  ducts,  and  lymphatics.     Each  lobule  is  polygonal 
in  shape,  on  transverse  section,  and  leaf-shaped,  on  perpendicu- 
lar section,  and  measures  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter.    It  consists  of  the  following  component  parts  : 
1st,   Liver  cells. 
2d.    A  plexus  of  lobular  veins. 
3d.    The  central  or  intra-lobular  vein. 
4th.  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels. 
Sth.  A  plexus  of  nerves. 
6th'.  A  plexus  of  bile  ducts  (possibly). 
The  external  bile  ducts  comprise  the  following  parts  which  de- 
serve special  consideration. 

1st.  The  hepatic  duct. 
2d.  The  cystic  duct. 
3d.  The  ductus  communis  choledochus. 
4th.  The  gall  bladder. 
The  hepatic  duct  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  large 
excretory  ducts  of  the  right  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver.     It  is  con- 
tained between  the  two  layers  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum. 

The  cystic  duct,  the  duct  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  about  enU 
inch  in  length.  It  assists  to  form  the  ductus  communis  choie* 
dochus. 

The  ductus  communis  choledochus  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  cystic  and  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  is  about  three  inches  tn 
length.  It  descends  between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the 
descending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and,  after  perforating  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine,  it  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the 
duodenum  at  the  summit  of  a  small  papilla  upon  its  inner 
wall,  at  a  point  about  three  inches  from  the  pyloric  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  and  usually  in  common  with  the  duct  of  the 
pancreas. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  pear-shaped  sac.  intended  as  a  reservoir 

for  the  bile.     It  is  three  or  four  incites  in  length,  and  is  capable  o" 

k  tontaining  from  eight  to  twelve  drachms.    It  lies  in  a  fissure  upoi 
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the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  called  the  fissure  for  the  gall-blad- 
der, and  empties  its  contents  through  the  cystic  duct. 

The  external  bile  ducts  of  the  liver  as  well  as  the  gall-bladder 
consist  of  dL  peritoneal  coat^  a  fibro-muscular  coat^  and  a  mucous 
coat. 

THE  PANCREAS. 

The  pancreas  is  a  long  flattened  organ,  of  a  reddish  cream- 
color»  situated  opposite  to  the  2nd  lumbar  vertebra.  It  lies  be- 
hind the  stomach,  and  presents  the  following  points  of  interest. 

• 

A  head  or  right  extremity. 
A  body  or  central  portion. 
A  tail  or  left  extremity. 
A  duct  or  the  canal  of  Wirsung. 

The  head  is  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  duodenum,  and 
is  in  close  relation  with  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  and 
the  pancreatico-duodenal  arteries. 

The  body  is  flattened,  and  extends  transversely  across  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  has  the  following  relations  with  sur. 
rounding  parts. 

In  front,,  .Stomach  and  Peritoneum. 

'  Left  kidney  and  its  capiole. 

'  Inferior  vena  cavm. 
Aorta. 
Behind,  A  Vessels.  (5)^  The  mesenteric  arteries,  j  ^°^<^/- 

Portal  vein. 
^  Left  renal  vessels. 
Crura  of  the  diaphragm. 
^  Left  quadratus  lumborum  muscle. 

Above Coeliac  axis,  splenic  arteiy  and  vein. 

Below Duodenum  and  superior  mesenteric  vessels. 

The  tail  lies  in  contact  with  the  kidney  of  the  left  side  and 
with  the  spleen. 

The  duct^  called  the  canal  of  Wirsung,  communicates  with 
the  cavity  of  the  pancreas,  which  extends  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  body  of  the  gland.  It  joins  with  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus  and  opens,  in  common  with  it,  at  the 
.summit  of  the  small  papilla  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  descend- 
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ing  portion  of  the  duodenum.     In  exceptional  cases, 
opens  by  a  separate  papilla  of  its  own. 

The  pancreas  consists  of  a  glandular  structure,  arranged  as 
racemose  or  conglomftate  gland,  and   is  similar  in  its  appearance 
to  the  salivary  glands. 

The  arterifs  are  derived  from  the  splenic  and  the  pancreatico- 
duodenal arteries. 

The  vei'is  open  into  the  portal  system,  while   its  lymphatia 
open  into  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  fiervts  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus. 


k 


THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  one  of  the  accessory  organs  of  digestion,  and  is 
situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region  of  the  abdomen,  where 
it  embraces  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach.  It  is  oval  in  its 
form,  is  of  a  dark  reddish-biue  color,  and  is  connected  to  the 
stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  It  presents  for  exami* 
nation  two  surfaces,  two  extremities,  and  two  borders. 

The  outer  surface  is  convex,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  dia- 
phragm.    It  corresponds  with  the 9th.  loth  and  nth  ribs. 

The  inner  surface  is  concave  and,  at  its  middle  portion,  it 
presents  a  vertical  fissure,  called  the  hilnm,  where  the  vesselsi 
nerves,  and  lymphatics  enter.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  stomach, 
the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  diaphragm. 

The  upper  extremity  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  sut- 
pensory  ligament  of  the  spleen. 

The  lower  extremity  is  in  relation  with  the  splenic  flexure  of 
the  colon. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin,  and  presents  a  notch  at  about  its 
centre. 

The  posterior  border  is  thick,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  left 
kidney. 

The  spleen  is  one  of  the  ductless  glands  of  the  body,  and  is 
therefore  classed  with  the  thyroid  and  the  thymus  glands,  and 
the  supra-renal  capsules.  It  consists  of  an  investing  serous,  and 
a  fibro-elastic  coat,  which  enclose  the  proper  substance  of  the 
spleen. 

The  substance  of  the  spleen  consists  of  a  soft,  pulpy  mass,  of 
a  reddish-brown  color,  which  is  contained  in  meshes  of  fibro-elaS' 
tic  tissue,  derived  from  the  elastic  coat  of  the  spleen,  since  that 
coat  is  prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the  organ  as  sheaths  upon 
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its  vessels.     This  pulpy  mass  is  perceived,  by  the  microscope, 
to  consist  of  the  following  elements  ; 

1st.  Malpighian  corpuscles. 
2d.  Colored  elements, 
3d.  Colorless  elements. 

The  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  whitish  bodies,  which  vary  from 
one  twenty-fifth  to  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  size,  and  are  devel- 
oped principally  upon  the  arteries.  The  larger  ones  are  percep- 
tible to  the  naked  eye. 

The  colored  elements  are  composed  olfree  blood  corpuscles^  pig- 
ment  granules^  and  crystalline  bodies  whose  composition  resembles 
haematin. 

The  colorless  elements  consist  oi  cells y  with  and  without  nuclei, 
free  nuclei,  and  finely  granulated  matter  of  an  albuminous  char- 
acter. 

The  VESSELS  of  the  spleen  comprise  the  splenic  artery  and  its 
branches,  the  splenic  vein,  and  the  lymphatics  of  that  organ. 

The  splenic  artery  is  very  tortuous  and  of  large  size.  It 
divides,  at  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  into  five  or  six  branches 
which  supply  the  various  portions  of  the  organ.  Some  of  its 
branches  open  into  spaces  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  called 
lacunce,  while  others  open  directly  into  veins. 

The  splenic  vein  carries  the  blood  from  the  spleen,  and  assists 
in  forming  the  portal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  open  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus,  the  semi-lunar 
ganglia,  and  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve. 

REGIONS  OF  THE   ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  three  zones 
and  nine  distinct  regions.  The  three  zones  of  the  abdomen  are 
represented  by  describing  two  horizontal  lines  across  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  which  shall  respectively  join  the  highest 
points  of  the  crests  of  the  two  ilia  with  each  other,  and  the  two 
cartilages  of  the  ninth  pair  of  ribs. 

The  two  lines,  which  subdivide  these  three  zones,  and  thus 
form  nine  spaces  or  regions,  descend,  upon  either  side,  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  to  the  middle  of  Pouparfs  ligament. 

The  spaces  or  regions ,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  trunks  are 
named  as  follows,  from  above  downwards. 

The  two  hypochondriac  regions. 
The  two  lumbar  regions. 
The  two  iliac  regions. 
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The  spaces,  in  the  middle  line  of  t/u  abdomen,  are  named  as  | 

follows,  from  abovii  dow 

n wards  :                                                                   H 

The  epigastric  region.                                                  | 

The  um 

)ilical  region.                                                   H 

The  hypogastric  region.                                               | 

The  parts   contained 

within  these  various  regions  are  as  fol-  ■ 

_     lows. 

V 

^^^H                     Right  H}-pociumJrice. 

Uft  Hyp«k««iH<u.                     H 

Cardiac  end  of  stomach.                                     ^| 

^^^V    HepalJc  aexute  of  cobn. 

Splenic  flexure  of  colon.                                  B 

^^^H    Right  lobe 

Left  lobe  of  liver.                                             H 

^^^H     Gall 

Spleen.                                                                         ■ 

^^^V      Upper  hair  of  right  kidney  and  i 

s  capsule.  Upper  h.ilf  of  left  kidney  and  ili  capsnle.       ■ 

^^^P 

Uft  Lumbar.                                        fl 

Descending  part  of  duodeouin. 

Descending  colon.                                                  ^H 

Louer  hair  of  right  kidney. 

J.ower  half  of  left  kidney.                               ■ 

Convolu lions  gf  small  inteisline. 

Convolutions  of  small  intestine.                  ^^L 

Head  of  pancreas. 

^^^^^H 

AEcending  colon. 

^^H 

Right  Mat. 

Ufl  lUae.                     ^^^^H 

Caecum. 

Sigmoid  flexure  of  coloa.                                 ^H 

Right  Ureter. 

Left  ureter.                                                               ^^ 

Right  spermatic  vessels. 

Left  5[«minlic  vessels.                         ^^_^H 

Small  intestine. 

^^^^^^1 

£figa,trit. 

^^^^^1 

Stomach. 

Tmnsvcne  colon.                                                 ^^| 

Ufl  lobe  of  liver. 

Body  of  pancreas.                                            ^H 

Aotla. 

Inferior  vcn.  cm. 

^^^^^H 

Vena  ajygos  major. 

^^^^^^1 

Thoracic  duct. 

^^^^^^H 

Semilunar  ganglia. 

^^^^^1 

Coeliac  axis. 

^^H 

N)f<i_Ca!/nf.                                              ^^^^^^H 

1                                                          Convolutions  of  small  intestine.                               ^^^^^B 

^1                                                           Then 

enis         pregnancy).                                            ^^^^^M 

■                                                          Then 

ormal  bbd.ler.  in  children.                             ^^^^^H 

^B                                                          The  diblended                     adulU.                           ^^^^^H 
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THE   LARYNX. 

The  larynx  is  the  essential  organ  of  voice.  It  is  composed  of 
cartilages,  united  by  ligaments,  moved  by  muscles,  lined  with  a 
mucous  membrane,  and  supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves. 

Cartilages. 

The  cartilages  which  compose  the  larynx  are  nine  in  number, 
three  single  and  three  pairs. 

Single  cartilages.  Pairs  of  cartilages. 

Thyroid  cartilage.  Arytenoid  cartilages. 

Cricoid  cartilage.  Cuneiform  cartilages. 

Epiglottis.  Cornicula  laryngis. 

The  THYROID  CARTILAGE  resembles  a  shield  in  form  and  is 
composed  of  two  quadrilateral  plates  or  ala^  joined  together,  in 
front,  at  an  acute  angle ;  the  highest  part  of  which  junction  is  called 
X,\i^  potnum  Adatni. 

To  its  outer  surface^  are  attached  three  muscles,  viz.y  the  sterno- 
thyroid, the  thyro-hyoid,  and  the  inferior  constrictor  muscles. 

To  its  inner  surface y  are  attached  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords, 
the  apex  of  the  epiglottis,  the  thyro-epiglottic  ligament,  and  the 
thyro-arytenoid  and  the  thyro-epiglottidei  muscles.  It  is  covered 
by  mucous  membrane. 

To  its  upper  border^  which  is  irregularly  curved,  is  attached 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 

To  the  lower  border ^  which  is  shorter  and  less  curved  than  the 
upper,  is  attached  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the  crico-thy- 
roid  muscle. 

The  posterior  border  of  each  ala  affords  attachment  to  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  and  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscles.  Its  upper  and 
lower  extremities  are  called  the  superior  cornu  and  the  inferior 
cornu. 

The  superior  cornu  affords  attachment  to  the  thyro-hyoid  lig- 
ament. 

The  inferior  cornu  articulates  with  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
thus  affords  a  point  of  motion  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  car- 
tilages. This  capability  of  motion  allows  of  the  relaxation  and 
tightening  of  the  vocal  cords,  when  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  act. 

The  CRICOID  CARTILAGE  is  shaped  like  a  ring,  and  is  broad  be- 
hind and  narrow  in  front.  It  is  thicker  and  stronger  than  any  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 
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To  its  outer  border^  are  attached  the  crico-arytenoldeus  muscle, 
and  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oesophagus.  This  border  aflfords 
articulation  also  for  the  inferior  cornu  of  each  ala  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

The  lower  border  is  connected  with  the  first  ring  of  the 
trachea. 

'The  upper  border  affords  attachment,  in  front  and  at  its  sides, 
to  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the  crico-arytenoidei  laterales 
muscles ;  and  it  also  presents,  at  its  posterior  part,  two  aval  facets 
for  its  articulation  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  cricoid  cartilage  is  a  valuable  surgical  guide  to  the  air 
passage,  since  it  is  always  perceptible  even  in  fat  necks.  It  cor- 
responds  to  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  cenncal 
vertebra.  It  is  also  of  surgical  value,  in  affording  a  guide  to  the 
point  of  crossing  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  over  the  common  carotid 
artery,  since  a  horizontal  line  drawn  across  the  neck  on  a  level 
with  this  cartilage  will  cross  the  line  of  the  carotid  at  the  same 
point. 

The  ARYTENOID  CARTILAGES  are  two  in  number  and  resemble 
in  their  form  a  truncated  pyramid.  They  rest  upon  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  upon  which 
they  are  capable  of  motion. 

Each  cartilage  presents  for  examination  three  surfaces,  a  base 
and  an  apex. 

The  anterior  surface  affords  attachment  to  \.\\^  false  vocal  cord. 

The  .posterior  surface  affords  attachment  for  the  arytenoideus 
muscle. 

The  internal  surface  is  covered  with  mucous  membrane  and 
looks  towards  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  opposite  car- 
tilage. 

The  base  presents  a  smooth  concave  depression  for  articulation 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  also  two  projections,  which  are  called 
the  anterior  and  posterior  angles  of  the  arj-tenoid  cartilage. 

The  anterior  ajtgle  is  long  and  pointed,  and  affords  attach- 
raent  for  the  true  vocal  cord  and  for  the  thyro-arytenoideus 
muscle. 

Th^ posterior  angle  is  short  and  rounded,  and  affords  attachment 
for  the  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis  and  the  crico-arytenoideus  pos- 
ticus muscles. 

The  apex  affords  articulation  for  the  cartilage  of  Santorini. 

The  CORNICULA  LARVNGIS  or  the   CARTILAGES  of  SANTORINI 

are  two  small  nodules  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage  which  articulate 
with  the  apices  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
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The  CUNEIFORM  CARTILAGES  or  CARTILAGES   of   WRISBERG 

are  two  small  rods  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage  which  are  contained 
in  the  free  border  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds. 

The  EPIGLOTTIS  is  a  flat  lamella  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage, 
which  resembles  a  leaf  in  shape,  and  which  is  connected,  at  its 
pointed  extremity,  with  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
with  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  hyoid  bone.  It  presents 
for  examination  an  apex,  a  base,  an  anterior  surface,  a  posterior 
surface,  and  two  lateral  margins. 

The  apex  is  attached  to  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  by 
the  thyro-epiglottidean  ligament. 

The  base  is  unattached,  and  is  broad  and  rounded. 

The  anterior  surface  is  attached,  at  its  lower  part,  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  by  the  hyo-epiglottic  ligament ;  and,  higher  up,  to  the 
tongue,  by  the  three  glosso-epiglottidean  folds.  Its  upper  part 
is  unattached  and  curves  over  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

The  posterior  surface  covers  the  superior  aperture  of  the 
larnyx,  when  the  bolus  of  food  is  passing  through'  the  pharynx. 
It  presents  numerous  small  depressions,  in  which  are  lodged 
mucous  glands. 

The  lateral  margins  are  connected  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
by  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds. 

Muscles. 

The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  divided  into  two  sets  as  fol^ 
lows : 

Muscles  of  the  glottis.  Muscles  of  the  epiglottis. 

Crico-thyroid.  Thyro-epiglottideus. 

Thyro-arytenoid.  Aryteno-epiglottideus  inferior. 

Crico-arytenoid  lateralis.  Ayrteno-epiglottideus  superior. 

Crico-arytenoideus  posticus. 
Arytenoideus. 

ORIGIN  AND  INSERTION. 

Crico-Thvroid. 

Origin. 

From  the  front  and  sides  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  lower  border  and  inferior  cornua  of  thyroid 
cartilage. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
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Action! 

By  tilting  the  thyroid  cartilage  forwards^  it  elong- 
ates and  tightens  the  vocal  cords. 

Thyro-Arytenoid. 
Origin* 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  receding  angle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage, .  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  anterior  surface^  and  the  internal  angle  of 
the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Action. 

By  drawing  the  arytenoid  cartilage  forwards^  it 
shortens  and  relaxes  the  vocal  cords. 

Crico-Arytenoid  Lateralis. 

Origin. 

From  the  side  and  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  external  or  posterior  angle  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Action. 

By  rotating  the  arytenoid  cartilages^  it  approximates 
the  anterior  angles  of  these  cartilages,  and  thus  closes 
the  opening  of  the  glottis. 

Crico-Arytenoid  Posticus. 

Origin. 

From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  external  or  posterior  angle  of  the  aryten- 
oid cartilage. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Action. 

By  rotating  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  it  separates 
the  anterior  angles  of  those  cartilages,  and  thus  opens 
the  glottis. 
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Arytenoid. 

This  is  a  single  muscle,  and  is  situated  in  the  median  line  of 

the  larynx  between  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Origin. 

From  the   posterior  surface   and   outer  l^order  of 

either  arytenoid  cartilage. 
Insertion. 

By  oblique  and  transverse  fibres,  into  the  opposite 
cartilage. 
Nervous  supply. 

From  two  sources,  viz.^  the  superior  and  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerves. 
Action. 

By  approximating  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  it  closes 
the  glottis,  especially  at  its  posterior  part. 

Thyro-Epiglottideus. 

Origin. 

From  the  inner  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  ex- 
ternal to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscle. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  margin  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  fold. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Action. 

To  depress  the  epiglottis  and  to  create  compression  of 
the  sacculus  laryngis. 

Aryteno-Epiglottideus  Inferior. 

Origin. 

From  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  just  above  the  false 
vocal  cord. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  margin  of  the  epiglottis. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Action. 

To  depress  the  epiglottis,  and  to  c^sist  in  compressing 
the  sacculus  laryngis. 

Aryteno-Epiglottideus  Superior. 

Origin. 

From  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 
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Insertion, 

Into  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold. 
Nervous  supply. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Action, 

To   constrict  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx 

during  the  second  act  of  deglutition. 

Of  these  muscles,  the  arytenoideus  and  the  thyro-epiglottideus 

are  situated    in  the  median  line^  while   the   other   muscles    are 

spread  out  upon  those  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx 

which  are  not  situated  in  the  median  line  of  the  body. 

Ligaments.' 

The  ligaments  of  the  larynx  may  be  divided  into  two  sets  as 
follows : 

Extrinsic  Ligaments,  Intrinsic  Ligaments, 

Thyro-hyoid  membrane.  Crico-thyroid  membrane. 

Lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligaments.  Hyo-epiglottic  ligament. 

Crico-thyroid  capsular  ligaments. 

Posterior  crico-arjtenoid  ligaments. 

Thyro-epiglottic  ligament. 

Crico-arytenoid  capsular  ligaments. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  three  extrinsic  ligaments  of 
the  larynx  connect  the  organ  with  the  hyoid  bone,  and  that  the 
six  intrinsic  ligaments  serve  to  bind  the  component  parts  of  the 
organ  together.  The  names  which  are  applied  to  the  various  lig- 
aments indicate  the  parts  which  they  connect. 

The  lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligaments  connect  the  superior  cornua 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  thyro-hyoid  membrane  connects  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  to  the  hyoid  bone. 

The  crico-thyroid  membrane  connects  the  inferior  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  with  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  capsular  ligaments  enclose  the  articulations  between  the 
thyroid  and  the  cricoid  cartilages  on  either  side,  and  also  the 
articulations  between  the  cricojd  cartilage  and  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

The  posterior  crico-arytenoid  ligaments  connect  the  bases  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage. 

The  thyro-epiglottic  ligament  connects  the  apex  of  the  epiglottis 
with  the  receding  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  hyo-epiglottic  ligament  connects  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis  with  the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
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Cavity  of  the  Larynx. 

The  interior  of  the  larynx  is  divided  into  two  portions,  by 
the  margins  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  the  space  between  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  This  opening  is  termed  the  rima  glottidis, 
and  measures,  in  the  adult,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  length.  The  shape  of  this  opening  varies,  since  it  is 
affected  by  all  the  muscular  efforts  required  in  respiration  and  in 
the  production  of  sound.  During*tranquil  breathing,  it  is  trian- 
gular in  shape  with  its  base  directed  backwards,  while,  in  violent 
respirations,  it  is  lozenge-shaped,  and,  when  sound  is  produced,  it 
is  transformed  into  a  narrow  slit. 

The  true  vocal  cords  lie  below  the  false  vocal  cords,  and  con- 
sist of  strong  bands  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  which  is  in  relation  with 
the  thyro-arytenoideus  muscle.  They  are  inserted  into  the  an- 
terior angles  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  the  receding  angle 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  is  triangular  in  form  and  is 
bounded,  in  front,  by  the  epiglottis,  and,  upon  either  side,  by  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  folds. 

The  false  vocal  cords  are  situated  higher  up  in  the  larynx 
than  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  extend  from  the  receding  angle  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

In  making  an  incision  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane, 
the  vocal  cords  are  liable  to  be  wounded,  and  the  direction  of  the 
incision  should  therefore  be  transverse,  and  as  near  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  as  possible. 

The  space,  which  exists  upon  either  side,  between  the  true  and 
the  false  vocal  cords  is  called  the  ventricle  of  the  laiynx. 

A  space  exists  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  superior 
vocal  cord,  called  the  sacculus  laryngis,  which  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and  which  is  covered  by  the  thyro- 
epiglottideus  and  the  two  thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  It  contains 
the  openings  of  a  large  number  of  mucous  glands,  whose  secretion 
serves  to  lubricate  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Mucous  Membrane. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  trachea.  It  is  thin  and  of  a  pale  pink 
color,  and  is  covered,  below  the  level  of  the  superior  vocal  cords, 
and  also,  in  front,  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  epiglottis,  with 
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ciliated  epithelium,  and,  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  larynx, 
with  squamous  epithelium. 

The  glands  of  this  mucous  membrane  are  of  a  simple  tubular 
and  also  of  a  conglomerate  character.  A  large  collection  of 
glands,  called  the  arytenoid  glands^  exist  in  the  aryteno-epiglot- 
tidean  folds  ;  and,  in  the  sacculus  laryngis,  some  sixty  separate 
glands  exist. 

Vessels. 

The  vessels  include  branches  of  the  superior  thyroid  and  the 
inferior  thyroid  arteries,  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid 
veins,  and  lymphatic  vessels. 

N  ERVES. 

The  nerves  comprise  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the  inferior  or 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  both  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  and  filaments  from  the  sympathetic. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  enters  the  cavity  of  the  larynx 
through  a  hole  in  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  organ  and  to  the  crico-thyroid  and  the 
arytenoid  muscles. 

The  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  enters  the  cavity  of 
the  larynx,  at  its  posterior  portion,  passing  behind  the  articula- 
tion of  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid  Cartilage  and  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  supplies  all  tlie  muscles  of 
phonation^  with  the  exception  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle. 
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THE  TRACHEA. 

The  trachea  is  a  cartilagino-^membranous  tube,  which  extends 
from  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  5 /A  cervical  vertebra^  to  the  3^  dorsal  vertebra^  where  it 
bifurcates  into  the  right  and  left  bronchus.  It  is  rounded  in  its 
form,  and  is  composed  of  cartilaginous  rings  connected  together 
by  a  fibrous  membrane.  It  is  lined  upon  its  interior  surface  with 
a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  larynx. 

The  cartilages  are  usually  twenty  in  number,  and  each  forms 
two-thirds  of  a  circle.  They  are  supplied  at  their  incomplete 
portion,  which  lies  posteriorly,  with  muscular  fibres,  to  which  the 
name  trachealis  muscle  is  applied. 

The  first  and  last  of  these  cartilages  present  special  character- 
istics. The  lower  edge  of  the  last  cartilage  is  prolonged  downwards 
at  its  centre,  and  presents  the  openings  of  two  imperfect  rings 
which  form  the  commencement  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  either 
side :  v.hile  the  first  cartflage  is  thicker  and  broader  than  the  rest. 

The  fibrous  membrane^  which  connects  the  cartilages  of  the 
trachea  with  each  other,  embraces  both  surfaces  of  each  carti- 
lage by  dividing  into  two  layers,  which  unite  with  each  other  at 
its  upper  and  lower  border. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea  are  situated  chiefly  at  its 
posterior  portion,  between  the  incomplete  portion  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous rings,  and.  consist  of  a  longitudinal  and  transverse  set. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  pink  in  color,  and  is  covered  with 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  glands  are  of  the  conglomerate  variety,  and  are  found  scat- 
tered beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also  between#the  layers 
of  the  fibrous  membrane  which  connects  the  cartilaginous  rings. 

The  arteries  of  the  trachea  are  derived  from  the  inferior  thy- 
roid and  the  bronchial  arteries,  and  the  veins  terminate  in  the 
thyroid  plexuses  and  in  the  bronchial  vein. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric,  the  recurrent 
larjmgeal,  and  the  sympathetic. 

The  length  of  the  trachea  is  four  and  one-half  inches.  It 
corresponds  to  the  length  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  one->half  of  the 
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length  of  the  oesophagus,  which  fact  may  help  the  mem 
the  student,  in  recalling  either  of  the  three. 

The  trachea  is  very  deeply  situated  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  neck,  and  is  reached  with  difficulty  except  at  its  upper  part. 
since,  in  cases  of  extreme  dyspnoea,  the  head  is  usually  drawn 
forwards,  and  the  approximation  of  the  chin  to  the  sternum 
shortens  the  working  space  for  the  Surgeon,  In  addition,  the 
swelling  of  the  thyroid  veins,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  sternal  mus- 
cles add  to  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the  trachea. 

The  distance  between  the  lower  border  of  the  larynx  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  sternum  is  modified  greatly  by  the  position 
of  the  head,  but  it  measures  only  one  and  a  half  inches  in  the 
normal  attitude,  and  when  the  head  is  fully  extended,  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  is  added.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  only  about 
eight  rings  of  the  trachea  are  above  the  sternum. 

The  relations  of  the  trachea  within  the  neck  and  the  thorax 
are  important,  and  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : 

In  front. 

The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  arteria  thyrotdea  ima. 

The  inferior  thyroid  vein. 

The  remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 

The  left  vena  innominata. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  arteria  innominata  and  the  left  common  carotid  artery.  ] 

The  great  cardiac  plexus. 

The  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  sternum,  sternal  muscles,  fascia,  and  integument. 
BcJiind. 

The  cesophagus. 

The  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
Laterally. 

The  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  common  carotid  arteries. 

The  internal  jugular  veins. 

The  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 

The  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

(  Right  vena  innominata. 
\  Right  phrenic  nerve. 


In  the  thorax  on  the  right  side.  ■ 


In  the  thorax 


1  the  left  side.     \  Yl  subclavian  arteor. 
t  Left  phrenic  nerve. 
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THE   BRONCHI. 

The  right  and  left  bronchi  commence  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  3^  dorsal  vertebra^ 
and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  of  the  spinal  column. 

The  right  bronchus  is  wider  than  the  left,  and  lies  more  hori- 
zontally. It  is  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  enters  the  root  of 
the  right  lung  on  a  level  with  the  4/A  dorsal  vertebra.  In  its 
course,  it  lies  behind  the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart,  while  the  right  pulmonary  artery  lies  at  first  below 
it,  but  becomes  anterior  to  it,  before  it  enters  the  lung.  The 
vena  azygos  major  arches  over  it,  passing  from  behind  forwards. 

The  left  bronchus  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  more  oblique  in 
its  direction,  and  is  nearly  two  inches  in  length.  It  enters  the 
root  of  the  left  lung  on  a  level  with  the  5M  dorsal  vertebra.  In 
its  course,  it  passes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  front 
of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  thoracic  duct.  The  pulmonary  artery  of  the  left  side  lies 
at  first  above  it,  and  then  in  front  of  it. 

The  bronchi  present  the  same  general  appearance  on  section 
as  does  the  trachea,  since  the  cartilaginous  rings  are  continued  in 
the  bronchi,  even  after  they  enter  the  substance  of  the  lung.  These 
rings  are  evidently  intended  by  Nature  as  a  source  of  protection 
against  any  outside  pressure  which  might  produce  impairment  to 
the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lung. 

The  bronchi,  immediately  after  their  entrance  into  the  lung, 
divide  into  large  primary  divisions,  which,  in  the  right  lung,  are 
two  in  number,  and,  in  the  left  lung,  are  three  in  number.  This 
point  may  be  easily  remembered  by  recalling  the  fact  that  the 
primary  divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  in  antagonism  to  the 
respective  number  of  lobes  which  each  lung  presents,  since  the 
right  lung  has  three  lobes  and  two  main  bronchi ;  while  the  left 
lung  has  two  lobes  and  three  main  bronchi. 

The  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  bronchi  extend  to  the  second  or 
third  bifurcation  of  the  bronchus  within  the  lung  substance,  when 
the  rings  give  place  to  plates  of  cartilage,  scattered  within  the 
walls  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

These  plates  of  cartilage  disappear  altogether  when  the  tubes 
reach  a  diameter  of  about  one-thirtieth  to  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch, 
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since  they  are  no  longer  required  as  a  protective  measure  against  j 
obstructed  entrance  to  air. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  lung  the  bronchial  tubes  divide  | 
and  subdivide  dichotomously  until  they  reach  a  diameter  of  about  I 
one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  when  they  penetrate  the  various  iobul/i  I 
of  the  lung,  and,  since  they  then  pass  between  the  air  cells,  they  \ 
are  called  intercellular  passages. 

The  bronchial  tubes,  within  the  substance  of  the  lung  are 
usually  found  to  be  placed  between  corresponding  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  arter)-  and  vein. 


THE   LUNGS. 

The  essential  organs  of  respiration  arc  contained  within  the  \ 
cavity  of  the  thora.\  and  are  characterized  by  their  light  density.  I 
their  porous  structure,  their  crepitation  on  pressure,  and  their  I 
elasticity, 

At  the  time  of  birth,  their  color  is  of  a  pinkish  white,  but,  in  j 
the  adult,  a  mottled  grey  color  is  developed,  and,  as  age  advances,  1 
the  mottling  becomes  darker  and  frerjuently  almost  black. 

The  lungs  present  for  examination  an  outer  and  an  inner  s 
face,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  border,  a  base,  and  an  apex. 

The  outer  surface  is  convex,  and,  at  its  posterior  portion  ex- 
tends deeper  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  than  in  its  anterior  portion. 
Upon  either  side,  may  be  perceived  a  deep  fissure  which  extends 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  from  the  region  of  the  apex 
towards  the  base  ;  and,  in  the  right  lung,  another  fissure  which 
extends  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards  from  about  the  central 
point  of  the  fissure  above  mentioned.  These  fissures  divide  the 
lungs  into  their  respective  lobes.  The  left  lung  is  divided  into 
two  lobes,  while  the  right  lung  is  divided  into  three.  The  lower 
lobes  of  both  lungs  are  of  large  size.  In  the  right  lung,  the  mid- 
dle is  the  smallest  of  the  three  lobes.  The  outer  surface  of  each 
lung  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  is  sep-  1 
arated  from  it  by  its  pleural  investment. 

The  iiiniT  surface  of  the  lung  is  concave,  and,  upon  the  left! 
side,  is  deeply  excavated  in  order  to  afford  a  space  for  the  heart! 
and  the  pericardium.  This  surface  of  the  lung  assists  in  forming  I 
the  space  called  the  middle  tnediastinum  of  the  chest,  in  which  are  I 
contained  the  heart,  the  pericardium,  all  the  great  vessels  con-T 
nccted  with  the  heart,  the  phrenic  nerves,  and  the  bifurcation  < 
the  trachea. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  lung  is  shorter  than  the  postcriopfl 
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border  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  border  of  the 
opposite  lung  at  about  the  middle  of  the  sternum ;  but,  below 
that  point,  the  two  diverge  and  leave  a  portion  of  the  pericardium 
exposed. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  lung  is  more  vertical  in  direction, 
and  is  longer  than  the  anterior  border.  It  differs  also  in  being 
thicker  and  more  rounded  than  the  anterior. 

The  base  of  each  lung  is  broad,  concave,  and  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm, 
and  its  circumference  is  received  into  the  groove  formed  between 
the  diaphragm  aud  the  internal  surface  of  the  ribs.  The  base  of 
the  left  lung  descends  lower  in  the  thorax  than  that  of  the  right 
lung,  since  the  liver  is  situated  upon  the  right  side.  The  upper 
border  of  the  liver,  therefore,  although  it  corresponds  to  the 
level  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra  at  its  highest  point,  would  still 
be  wounded  were  any  injury  received  in  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  chest,  which  caused  perforation  at  the  space  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  provided  the  intervening  lung  were  like- 
wise perforated. 

The  apex  of  each  lung  passes  up  into  the  root  of  the  neck  for 
about  an  inch  above  the  first  rib,  where  it  lies  in  close  relation 
with  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and 
under  the  cover  of  the  scaleni  muscles. 

The  ascent  of  the  apex  of  the  lung  into  the  neck  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  disease,  which  usually  is 
first  developed  in  this  region  of  the  lung ;  and  also  upon  the  di- 
agnosis of  injuries  received  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  since,  if  the 
lung  be  involved,  a  peculiar  crackling  sound,  due  to  the  infiltra- 
tion of  air  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  will  often  be  detected. 

The  root  of  the  lung  is  that  portion  where  the  bronchus,  the 
pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the 
nerves,  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  plexuses, 
are  afforded  a  means  of  entrance  into  the  lung.  These  parts 
are  bound  together  by  areolar  tissue,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  pro- 
tective covering  formed  by  the  pleura.  The  following  relations, 
between  important  structures,  exist  within  the  root  of  the  lung 
and  are  deserving  of  special  mention. 

A.  From  before^  backwards. 

1.  The  pulmonary  veins ^  and  the  anterior  pulmonary 

plexus. 

2.  The  pulmonary  artery, 

3.  The  bronchus,  with  its  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  the 

posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 
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These  relations  are  the  same  upon  each  side  of  the 
body,  and  may  be,  perhaps,  more  easily  remembered 
by  the  initial  letters  of  the  more  important  structures, 
v/>.,  V.  A.  B. 
B.  From  abave^  dotunwards. 

CBroochns. 
()n  the  right  side  of  the  body.  <  Pulmonary  artery. 

(  Pnlmonaiy  Yeins. 

I  Pohnonaiy  artery. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  body.  \  Bronchus, 

f  Pnfanonary  veins. 

« 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  relations  from 

above,  downwards  differ  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body 

and  may  be  represented  by  the  initial  letters  of  B.  A. 

V.  and  A.  B.  V.    This  difference  is  produced  by  the 

obliquity  of  the  kft  bronchus^  which  falls  below  the 

level  of  the  artery  upon  the  left  side  of  the  body. 

The  root  of  the  right  lung  lies  posteriorly  to  the  superior  vena 

cava  and  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  the  vena  azygos  major 

arches  over  it  from  behind  forwards.  , 

The  root  of  the  left  lung  passes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  in  front  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch,  the  oesophagus 
and  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  root  of  each  lunghsLS  also  in  front  of  it  the  phrenic  nerve, 
and  behind  it  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LUNG. 

The  intimate  structures  of  the  lungs  may  be  grouped  under 
three  main  divisions,  vijs.  : 

The  parenchyma. 

The  serous  coat  or  the  pleura. 

The  subserous  areolar  tissue. 

Parenchyma  of  the  Lungs. 

The  parenchyma,  or  the  true  structure  of  the  lungs,  embraces 
the  following  structures: 

1.  Bronchial  tubes. 

2.  The  lobules  of  the  lung. 

3.  The  pulmonary  vessels. 

4.  The  bronchial  vessels. 

5.  The  lymphatic  vessels. 

6.  The  nerves  of  the  lung. 

7.  The  connective  tissue  between  the  lobules. 
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The  bronchial  tubes  have  already  been  described,  as  sub- 
divisions of  the  main  bronchus. 

The  lobules  of  the  lung  are  arranged  upon  the  terminal  extrem- 
ities of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  like  leaves  upon  the  twigs  of 
a  tree.  Each  lobule  is,  in  its  form  and  general  appearance,  a 
minature  lung,  which  is  pyramidal  in  its  outline,  and  whose  base 
is  directed  outwards.  The  average  size  of  each  lobule  is  about 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  It  is  usually  divided,  in  its  interior,  into 
compartments,  called  air  cells,  whose  diameters  vary  from  one 
seventy-second  to  one  two-hundredth  of  an  inch. 

The  interior  of  each  lobule  reveals  not  only  the  different  com- 
partments, called  the  air  cellsy  but  also  communicating  passages 
between  these  air  cells,  which  are  continuations  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  which  are  called  the  intercellular  passages  of  the 
lobule.  These  passages  vary  from  four  to  nine  in  number  to  each 
lobule,  and  their  walls  are  characterized  by  saccular  dilatations. 
They  differ  in  their  construction  from  the  bronchial  tubes  in  that 
they  possess  no  cartilage,  muscular  fibres,  or  glands,  and  in  that 
the  epithelium  which  invests  their  walls  is  of  the  squamous  variety 
in  place  of  the  ciliated  variety,  which  lines  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  air  cells^  or  alveoliy  are  small  chambers  which  are  con- 
tained within  the  lobules  of  the  lung,  and  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  thin  septa,  named  alveoli.  The  variations  in 
their  size  has  been  .already  mentioned.  Each  air  cell  consists  of 
the  following  component  parts,  in  their  order  from  within  out- 
wards, which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  walls. 

I.  Pavement  epithelium. 

3.  A  basement  membrane. 

'  Pulmonary  arteries. 
Pulmonary  veins. 
Bronchial  arteries. 
Bronchial  veins. 
Nervous  plexus. 
Lymphatic  vessels 

4.  Elastic  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

These  four  layers  may  be  compared,  in  order  to  assist  mem- 
ory, to  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  partitions  between  the 
rooms  of  a  dwelling,  where  the  paper  represents  the  epithelial 
covering  ;  the  plaster,  the  basement  membrane  ;  the  laths,  the  six 
plexuses ;  and  the  brickwork  behind  all,  the  elastic  tissue  of  the 
lobule. 

The  pulmonary  vessels  comprise  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  carries  blood  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  pul- 


3.  Six  plexuses • . .  < 
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inonary  veins,  which  empty  their  blood  by  four  large  orifices,  into 
the  left  auricle  of  tlie  heart.  This  set  of  vessels  has  little  if  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  nutrition  of  the  lung  substance,  but  is  in- 
tended alone  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  oxygenalion  of  the 
blood,  after  it  has  become  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  by 
its  circulation  through  the  systematic  capillaries. 

The  bronchial  vessc/s  comprise  the  bronchial  arteries,  whose 
main  trunks  are  derived  from  the  thoracic  aorta ;  and  the  bronch- 
ial veins,  which  empty  into  the  vena  azygos,  upon  the  right  side, 
and,  upon  the  left  side,  into  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein. 
These  vessels  supply  the  lung  substance  with  nutrition,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  oxygenation. 

The  lymphatic  vrssch  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  called  the  su- 
perficial and  the  deep  set,  and  terminate  in  the  bronchial  glands. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
pulmonary  plexuses,  which  are  formed  by  filaments  from  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  and  from  the  sympathetic. 

The  cellular  tissue,  between  the  lobules  of  the  lung,  serves  to 
bind  the  component  parts  of  the  lung  together.  In  the  fcetus 
this  tissue  is  imperfectly  developed,  so  that  the  lobules  of  the 
lung  can  be  easily  separated  from  each  other,  but,  in  the  adult, 
such  a  separation  is  impossible.  In  this  tissue,  as  age  advances, 
a  peculiar  coloring  matter,  composed  of  animaj  matter  and  car- 
bon, is  deposited. 

THE  PLEURA. 

The  serous  covering  of  the  lung  consists,  like  other  serous 
membranes,  of  a  shut  sac,  and  invests  the  entire  lung  as  well 
as  its  root.  As  each  lung  has  a  pleura  of  its  own,  the  two  sacs 
are  distinct  and  separate,  although  they  meet  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  anterior  borders  of  the  two  lungs,  which  corresponds 
with  the  middle  of  the  sternum. 

Each  pleura  may  be  traced  as  two  folds  over  the  outer  and 
inner  surfaces,  the  apex,  the  base,  and  the  root  of  the  lung 
which  it  invests.  It  is  thin  and  adherent,  where  it  invests  the 
diaphragm,  and  where  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  lung 
substance :  and  it  is  thicker  and  less  adherent,  where  it  lines  the 
parietes  of  the  chest. 

The  reflection  of  the  pleura,  which  binds  the  root  of  the  lung 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  is  called  the  Ugamt-utum 
pulmonis  latum. 

That  portion  of  the  pleura,  which  invests  the  apex  of  the  lung. 
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IS  brought  in  close  relation  with  the  subclavian  artery,  and  the 
scaleni  muscles. 

The  arteries  of  the  pleurae  are  derived  from  the  following 
sources. 

1.  The  intercostal  arteries. 

2.  The  internal  mammary  arteries. 

3.  The  phrenic  arteries. 

4.  The  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 

5.  The  pericardiac  arteries. 

6.  The  bronchial  arteries. 

The  veins,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  pleurae,  follow  the 
same  general  course  afe  the  arteries. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  parietal  layers  of  the  pleurae,  join 
with  those  of  the  mediastina  and  the  walls  of  the  thorax;  while 
those  of  the  visceral  layers  empty  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  lung. 

The  nerves,  which  supply  the  pleurae,  are  derived  from  the  two 
pulmonary  plexuses,  which  lie  in  relation  with  the  roots  of  the 
lungs  ;  a  few  filaments  from  the  phrenic  nerves  and  from  the 
sympathetic,  however,  directly  supply  it. 


THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

This  gland  lies  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tracheal 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
pharynx,  and  the  larynx.  It  is  soft  in  consistence,  brownish  in 
color,  and  is  very  vascular.  Its  average  weight  is  about  one  and 
a  half  ounces,  although  it  is  usually  somewhat  larger  in  females 
than  in  males. 

This  gland,  at  its  lateral  portions,  covers  entirely  or  in  part, 
the  following  structures. 

1.  The  common  carotid  arteries. 

2.  The  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 

3.  The  internal  jugular  veins. 

4.  The  pneumogastric  nerves. 

5.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 

6.  The  filaments  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  thyroid  gland  presents  for  examination  the  following 
points  of  interest. 

1.  Two  lateral  lobes. 

2.  A  connecting  band  called  "  the  isthmus." 

3.  A  small  lobe  called  "  the  pyramid." 
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The  lateral  lobes  are  broader  below  than  above,  since  tb^^ 
come  constricted  at  the  isthmus  of  the  gland.  They  are  about 
two  inches  long,  at  their  broadest  part,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  depth.  They  extend  from  the  inferior  comua  of  the  thy- 
roid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  to  the  level  of  the  fifth  cartilage  of 
the  trachea. 

The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  connects  the  two  lateral 
lobes  and  lies  transversely  across  the  trachea  on  a  level,  in  the 
majority  of  subjects,  with  the  third  or  the  fourth  ring,  although 
the  line  of  crossing  varies. 

The  pyramid  or  third  hbe  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  often  absent, 
but,  when  present,  it  is  situated  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
isthmus,  to  both  of  which  it  is  often  attached,  although  it  iMif\ 
be  connected  to  the  lateral  lobe  of  either  side. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  enclosed  within  a  capsule,  and  is  c 
posed  of  a  multitude  of  small  closed  vesitles,  which  are  flattened 
somewhat  by  pressure,  and  which  are  connected  together  by  a 
olar  tissue.     It  has  no  duct,  and  its  function  is  not  positivclyrl 
known. 

The  arteries  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  and  for  their  fre-  \ 
quent  anastomoses. 

The  veins  open  into  the  superior,  the  middle,  and  the  inferior 
thyroid  veins. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  middle  and  the  inferior  cer- 
vical ganglia  of  the  sympatlieljc. 


THE   THYMUS   GLAND. 

The  thymus  gland  is  a  soft  lobulated  mass  of  a  pinkish-greyl 
color,  which  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  medtas*! 
tinum,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  at  the  time  of  its  most 
extensive  development,  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year. 

When  fully  developed,  this  gland  weighs  about  haif  an  ounce, 
and  measures  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  but,  as  atrophy  soon 
begins,  it  decreases  rapidly  in  size,  and,  by  the  age  of  puberty, 
almost  all  signs  of  glandular  structure  have  disappeared.  A 

The  thymus  gland,  when  fully  developed,  presents  a  base,  anl 
apex,  an  anterior  surface,  and  a  posterior  surface.  I 

The  base  rests  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  pericardial  sac. 

The  apex  often  reaches  to  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid 
gland. 

The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  tura^ 
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upper  pieces  of  the  sternum,  the  internal  mammary  arteries  and 
veins,  and  the  sterno-thyroid  and  sterno-hyoid  muscles. 

The  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  rests  upon  the  pericardi- 
um, the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  left  innominate  vein,  the  four  large 
arterial  trunks  given  off  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  transverse 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trachea. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  thymus  gland  presents  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  interest. 

1.  The  investing  capsule. 

2.  The  central  cavity  or  reservoir. 
4.  The  lobules. 

The  capsule  sends  trabeculae  into  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
and  invests  its  entire  outer  surface. 

The  reservoir^  the  central  cavity,  is  of  large  size,  and  pene- 
trates into  the  lobes  and  lobules  of  the  gland. 

The  lobules  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea, 
and  are  bound  together  by  areolar  tissue.  They  are  divided 
into  primary  and  secondary  lobules,  the  latter  of  which  are  con- 
tained within  the  former,  and,  of  necessity,  are  of  smaller  size. 

The  arteries  of  the  gland  are  derived  from  the  following 
sources. 

1.  The  internal  mammary  atteries. 

2.  The  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 

3.  The  superior  thyroid  arteries. 

4.  Occasional  branches  from  the  common  carotid  and  subcla- 

vian arteries. 

The  veins  open* into  the  left  innominate  vein,  and  into  the 
thyroid  veins. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  the 
sympathetic  system. 

THE    KIDNEY. 

The  kidneys  are  two  glandular  organs,  which  are  situated  upon 
either  side  of  the  body,  in  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
They  extend  from  the  nth  rib  to  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  although  the  right  kidney  usually  lies  somewhat  lower 
than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  liver. 

The  kidneys  are  each  about  four  inches  long,  two  inches  broad 
and  one  inch  in  thickness.  They  each  present  for  examination 
two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities. 

The  anterior  surface  is  in  relation,  upon  the  right  side,  with 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  descending  duodenum,  and  the  as- 
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cending  colon ;  while,  upon  the  left  side,  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
tail  of  the  pancreas,  the  descending  colon,  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  spleen.  This  surface  is  convex,  and  is  covered  in  part  by 
peritoneum. 

The  posterior  surface  is  flat,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  cms  of 
the  diaphr^m,  the  nth  and  I2th  ribs,  the  psoas  magnus  muscle, 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis,  and  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum  muscle.     This  surface  is  not  covered  with  peritoneum. 

The  superior  extremity  is  the  largest  and  the  thickest  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  organ,  is  directed  inwards,  and  is  capped 
by  the  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  small,  flattened  in  shape  and  is 
directed  outwards.  It  corresponds  nearly  with  the  crest  of  the 
ilium. 

The  outer,  border  is  convex,  and  is  directed  outwards  and 
backu^ards. 

The  inmr  border  is  concave,  is  directed  forwards  and  down- 
wards, and  is  marked  by  a  depression  or  fissure,  called  the  hilum 
of  the  kidney,  which  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ  and  which 
gives  passage,  from  before  backwards,  to  the  renal  vein,  the  renal 
artery,  and  the  ureter. 

The  kidney  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  capsule^  which  is  thin, 
smooth,  and  firm,  and  which  is  loosely  connected  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ. 

On  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  organ  being  made,  the  kidney 
is  perceived  to  consist  of  two  portions^  which  differ  in  their  color, 
appearance,  and  general  structure. 

The  inner  portioft,  which  is  called  the  medullary  port io ft  of  the 
kidney,  is  arranged  in  the  form  o{ pyramids,  from  eight  to  eighteen 
in  number,  whose  bases  are  directed  towards  the  surface  of  the 
organ  and  whose  apices  are  directed  inwards  and  terminate  as 
little  projections,  to  which  the  name  papilla  is  applied,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  kidney. 

This  portion  of  the  kidney  is  dark  in  color,  striated  in  appear- 
ance, and  of  dense  consistence ;  and  is  formed  by  the  straight 
urinifcrous  tubes,  (the  tubes  of  Bellini),  and  by  looped  uriniferous 
tubes,  (the  tubes  of  Henle).  Each  of  the  large  pyramids  of  the 
medullary  substance  is  called  a  ^^ pyramid  of  Malpighi^^  and,  as 
before  stated,  these  pyramids  vary  from  eight  to  eighteen  to  each 
kidney. 

The  outer  portion  of  the  kidney,  which  comprises  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  organ,  is  termed  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
kidney.     It  is  soft  in  consistence,  reddish  in  color,  and  granular  in 
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appearance.  It  sends  prolongations  between  each  of  the  pyramids 
of  Malpighi,  which  prolongation  are  called  the  columns  of  Bcr tin. 
The  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney  is  found  to  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing component  parts : 

1.  Uriniferous  tubes,  of  various  forms. 

2.  Malpighian  bodies  or  corpuscles. 

3.  Blood-vessels. 

4.  Nerves. 

5.  Lymphatics. 

6.  Connective  tissue,  (inter-tubular  stroma). 

7.  A  granular  matrix. 

The  varieties  of  URINIFEROUS  TUBES,  .which  are  met  with  in 
the  kidney,  are  named  as  follows : 

I.  The  convoluted  tuies,  so  nsLtned  from  their  twisted  course. 
These  tubes  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  kidney,  and  are  continuous,  at  one  extremity,  with  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles,  and,  at  the  other  extremity,  with  the  looped 
tubes  of  Henle. 

The  looped  tubes  of  Henle  are  so  called  from  the  course  which 
they  take,  and  from  their  discoverer.  They  form  an  anastomosing 
link  between  the  convoluted  tubes  and  the  stniight  uriniferous 
tubes,  although  an  additional  variety  of  tube  is  now  believed  to 
exist  between  these  points,  to  which  the  name  comfnunicating 
tube  has  been  applied.  The  tubes  of  Henle  are  subdivided  into 
a  descending  and  an  ascending  portion,  since  they  form  a  loop 
extending  into  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney. 

The  straight  uriniferous  tubes  are  also  called  the  "  tubes  of 
Belliniy  They  have  been  also  named,  when  found  in  the  corti- 
cal portion,  the  tubes  of  Ferrein. 

The  tubes  of  Bellini  compose  the  greater  portion  of  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  kidney,  and  give  to  that  portion 
of  the  organ  the  striated  appearance,  which  is  characteristic 
of  it. 

The  tubes  of  Ferrein  are  a  direct  extension  of  the  straight  tubes 
of  Bellini  upwards  into  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney.  They 
are  generally  arranged  in  the  form  of  small  pyramids,  to  which 
the  name  "  pyramids  of  Ferrein  **  is  applied. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  or  corpuscles  are,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  a  dilated  extremity  of  a  convoluted  uriniferous  tube, 
and  average  about  one  one-hundred  and  twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  consist  of  an  investing  capsule,  called  the  **  cap- 
sule of  Mailer  "  and  a  tuft  of  blood-vessels,  called  the  **  Malpig 
hian  tuft.** 
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The  VESSELS  of  the  kidney  are  derived  from  the  reni 
and  terminate  in  the  renal  vein  ;  but,  as  the  circulation  of  the  kid- 
ney has  some  points  of  special  interest  connected  with  it,  a  rapid 
enumeration  of  the  parts,  to  which  special  names  have  been  ap- 
plied, seems  demanded. 

The  renal  artery  first  divides  into  four  or  five  primary  branches, 
and  subsequently  into  as  many  subdivisions  as  there  are  columns 
of  Berlin,  into  each  of  which  two  vessels  enter.  These  vessels,  at 
the  base  of  each  pyramid,  join  with  their  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  to  form  arterial  arches  over  each  pyramid. 

These  arterial  arches  give  off  branches  which  ascftid  into 
cortical  portion  of  the  kidney,  and  descending  branches  which  su] 
ply  the  pyramids  with  nutrition. 

Each  ascending  branch  subdivides,  along  its  entire  course,  int*; 
arteries,  which  go  to  the  various  Malpighian  bodies,  and  whii 
are  called  "  afferent  vessels" 

Each  afferent  vessel  forms,  within  the  Malpighian  body,  an 
arterial  tuft,  called  the  "Malpighian  tuft." 

The  vessels  of  each  Malpighian  tuft  again  unite  to  form  a 
single  vessel  called  the  "efferent  vessel."  The  question  of  the 
arterial  or  venous  character  of  the  efferent  vessel  is  not  yet  posi- 
tively  decided, 

The  efferent  vessels  of  the  various  Malpighian  tufts,  after] 
their  escape  from  the  capsule  of  Miiller,  immediately  break  up 
into  a  venous  plexus  upon  the  convoluted  portions  of  t/te  uriHtftrMS 
tubes. 

From  these  venous  plexuses,  veins  ascend  to  the  surface  of 
the  kidney,  where  they  form  stellate  plexuses,  called  the  stars  of 
Verkeyen. 

The  veins  of  the  kidney  return  in  the  same  general  way  as  the 
arteries  entered,  and  therefore  comprise  both  descending  and  as- 
cending veins,  which  assist  in  forming  t'enous  arcades.  These 
subsequently  form  the  primary  veins  of  the  kidney,  which  unite 
to  form  the  renal  vein. 

The  blood  which  is  distributed  to  the  kidney  passes,  therefore, 
through  the  following  named  vessels  before  its  exit  from  the  organ. 

1.  Renal  artery. 

2.  Primary  branches  of  renal  artery. 

3.  Arterial  arcades  (over  the  bases  of  the  pyramids). 

4.  Ascending  and  descending  branches. 

5.  Afferent  arteries. 

6.  Malpighian  tufts. 

7.  Efferent  vessels. 
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8.  Uriniferous  plexuses. 

9.  Stars  of  Verheyen,  (venous  plexuses). 

10.  Ascending  and  descending  veins. 

1 1 .  Venous  arcades,  (over  bases  of  pyramids). 

12.  Primary  veins. 
12.  Renal  vein. 

The  NERVES  of  the  kidney  are  derived  from  the  renal  plexus 
and  from  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve. 

The  LYMPHATICS  comprise*  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set,  and 
open  into  the  lumbar  glands. 


THE  URETER. 

The  ureter  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney,  and,  by  its 
upper  or  expanded  portion,  it  forms  the  internal  cavity  of  that 
organ. 

The  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  which  is  but  another  name  for  the 
upper  end  of  the  ureter,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following 
portions : 

The  pelvis  proper. 
The  infundibula. 
Th^  calices. 

The  infuniibula  are  large  prolongations,  usually  three  in  num- 
ber, from  the  main  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 

The  calices  are  smaller  prolongations  from  the  three  infundi- 
bula,  which  vary  from  seven  to  thirteen  in  number,  and  which 
embrace  the  papillae  of  the  kidney.  They  serve  to  collect  the 
urine  as  it  escapes  from  the  small  openings  of  the  straight 
tubes  of  that  organ,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  ureter. 

The  ureter  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
is  of  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary  quill.  As  it  passes  downward  to 
open  into  the  bladder,  near  to  its  base,  it  bears  an  important  sur^ 
gical  relation  to  the  common  iliac  artery,  to  which  vessel,  in  cases 
where  its  ligation  is  demanded,  it  is  often  used  as  a  guide. 

The  ureter,  in  all  of  its  portions,  has  three  coats ^  to  which  the 
names  fibrous,  muscular,  and  mucous  coats  are  applied. 

The  epithelium  of  the  mucous  coat  is  spheroidal  in  character 
and  differs  from  that  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  or  the  uriniferous 
tubes.  This  is  an  anatomical  point  of  practical  value,  since,  in 
cases  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  the 
variety  of  epithelium  detected  in  the  urine  is  of  great  value  in 
deciding  upon  the  locality  of  the  dise^e. 
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These  are  small  crescentic  bodies,  of  a  yellowish-brown  coloi; 
which  lie  upon  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  kidney.  Thq 
weigh  about  two  drachms  each.  The  left  capsule  is  the  largea 
and  highest  in  its  situation. 

They  are  ductless  glands.  Tliey  consist  of  a  fibrous  capsule; 
a  striated  cortical  substance,  an  imperfectly  developed  mcduilaiy 
structure,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

They  are  supposed,  by  some,  tb  be  a  part  of  the  sympathetic 
system  ;  by  others,  to  be  a  ductless  gland  only :  and  by  KoUiker, 
to  perform  both  functions,  the  medullary  part  being  the  nervous- 
portion,  and  the  cortical  part  the  glandular. 

THE  BLADDER. 
The  bladder  differs  in  its  situation  in  the  two  sexes  ;  and  also 
in  its  situation  and  its  shape,  whether  it  be  distended  or  empty. 

In  the  male,  when  empty,  it  is  deeply  situated  behind  the 
pubes  and  in  front  of  the  rectum ;  while,  in  the  female,  it  lies  ia 
front  of  the  uterus  and  the  vagina. 

The  sliape  of  the  bladder  is  conical  in  children,  and  reaches  a 
higher  point  within  the  pelvis  than  in  the  adult;  while  the  adult- 
bladder  is  rounded  in  form,  when  moderately  distended,  and  egg- 
shaped  when  fully  distended. 

The  male  bladder,  when  distended,  lifts  the  peritoneum  for  a 
distance  of  about  two  inches  above  the  pubes,  and  thus  affords  a 
space  where  puncture  or  incision  can  be  made  without  danger  of 
injury  to  the  peritoneum. 

The  bladder  presents  for  examination  the  following  parts, 
namely :  four  surfaces,  an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral 
surfaces,  and  an  apex,  a  base,  and  a  neck. 

The  anterior  surface  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  is  in 
relation  with  the  following  structures. 
The  pubes. 

The  pubo-prostatic  ligaments. 
The  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra. 
The  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  {in  children  and 
in  adults,  if  distended). 
The  posterior  surface  is  separated,  by  the  intestine,  from  the 
rectum,  in  the  male,  and,  in  the  female,  from   the  uterus.     It  it- 
covered  by  peritoneum. 

The  lateral  surfaces  are  in  relation  with  the  followin£  stnuh 
tures: 
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The  pelvic  fascia. 

The  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries. 

The  ureters. 

The  vasa  deferentia,  (in  the  male  sex). 

It  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  above  and  behind  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  arteries,  while,  in  its  other  portions,  it  is  destitute  of 
such  a  covering,  since  it  rests  upon  the  pelvic  fascia. 

The  apex  of  the  bladder  is  attached  to  the  umbilicus  by  the 
urachus  and  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  and  it  is  covered, 
behind  that  point,  by  the  peritoneum. 

The  base  or  fundus  of  the  bladder  is  in  relation,  in  the  male 
sex,  with  the  second  portion  of  the  rectum,  while,  in  the  female 
sex,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is 
in  relation  with  it.  That  portion  of  the  male  bladder,  which  is 
in  close  relation  with  the  rectum,  corresponds  with  a  triangular 
space  which  is  bounded  as  follows : 

In  front y  by  the  prostate  gland. 
Laterally^  by  the  vesiculae  seminales. 
Behind,  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  surrounded,  in  the  male  sex,  by  the 
prostate  gland.  In  the  erect  position  of  the  body,  in  both  sexes, 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  the  lowest  part  .of  that  organ,  and  is 
directed  downwards  and  forwards. 

The  bladder  YidiS  five  true  and  five  false  ligaments,  the  latter 
of  which  are  formed  by  reflections  of  peritoneum.  These  liga- 
ments may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

True  ligaments.  False  ligaments. 

Two  anterior  or  pubo-prostatic.         Two  posterior  false  ligaments. 
Two  lateral  ligaments.  Two  lateral  false  ligaments. 

Superior  ligament  or  the  urachus.    Superior  false  ligament. 

The  pubo-prostatic  ligaments  extend  from  the  pubes  to  the 
prostate  gland  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  lateral  ligaments,  of  the  true  set,  are  formed  by  the  pelvic 
fascia,  and  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  prostate  gland  and  the 
sides  of  the  bladder. 

The  superior  ligament  or  the  urachus  consists  of  a  fibro-mus- 
cular  cord,  which  connects  the  apex  of  the:  bladder  with  the 
umbilicus. 

The  posterior  false  ligaments  contain  the  obliterated  hypo- 
gastric arteries. 
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The  lateral  false  ligaments  connect  it  with  the  aides  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  superior  false  ligament  is  a  reflection  of  peritonenm, 
over  the  urachus  and  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  to 
the  region  of  the  umbilicua. 

The  COATS  of  the  bladder  are  four  in  number,  and  are  called, 
from  without  inwards,  as  follows: 

The  serous  coat. 
The  muscular  coat. 
The  cellular  coat. 
The  mucous  coat. 

The  serous  eoat  is  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  deficient 
in  certain  portions  of  the  organ.  It  is  most  marked  upon  the 
posterior  surface,  the  sides,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  bladder. 

The  muscular  eoat  consists  of  three  distinct  sets  of  fibres  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  organ,  and  two  additional  sets  connected 
with  the  ureters.  The  former  group  are  named,  respectively,  liie 
external  longitudinal  fibres,  the  intermediate  circular  fibres,  and 
the  internal  longitudinal  or  sub-mucous  fibres.  The  two  sets  of 
fibres  connected  with  the  ureters  comprise  a  transverse  set,  which 
connect  the  orifices  of  the  tubes;  and  the  muscles  of  the  ureters 
proper,  which  connect  each  tube  with  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
prostate  gland. 

The  cellular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  situated  between  the  mus- 
cular and  the  mucous  coats  of  that  organ,  and  is  most  closely 
attached  to  the  mucous  coat. 

The  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder  is  of  a  light  color,  and  is  loosely 
connected  to  the  muscular  coat,  except  at  two  specially  designated 
localities  within  that  organ,  called  the  trigonum  vesical  and  the 
uvula  vesica.  In  cases  where  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder 
has  undergone  changes,  either  of  hypertrophy  or  of  separation 
of  its  fibres,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  organ  is  thrown  either  into 
proportionate  ridges  or  depressions,  thus  forming  the  so-called 
fasciculated  bladder,  and  the  sacculated  bladder. 

The  trigonum  vesica  is  a  triangular  space  at  the  base  of  the 
interior  of  the  bladder,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  pale  color  and 
the  close  intimacy  which  exists  between  its  mucous  and  muscular 
coats.     It  is  bounded  as  follows: 

/«  front,  by  the  urethral  opening. 
Behind,  by  the  orifices  of  the  ureters. 
Laterally,  by  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane. 

This  space  corres^owA^  to  X.Wl  ^uiotv  of  the  bladder,  which 
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lies  in  intimate  relation  with  the  rectum,  and  it  is  in  this  space 
that  puncture  of  the  bladder,  through  the  rectum,  is  performed ; 
since  the  close  contact  of  the  organs,  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  connective  tissue,  renders  the  escape  of  the  urine, 
in  other  channels,  difficult. 

The  uvula  vesica  is  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bladder,  situated  near  to  the  mouth  of  that  organ.  It  is  sup- 
posed, by  some  of  the  more  recent  investigators,  to  assist  in 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  urine,  by  being  lifted  by  the  ante- 
rior fibres  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  and  thus  applied,  as  a  valve, 
to  the  internal  orifice  of  the  bladder.  In  this  region,  the 
mucous  coat  is  in  very  close  relation  with  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder. 

The  VESSELS  of  the  bladder  comprise  arterial  branches,  derived 
from  the  internal  iliac  artery ;  and  its  veins  open  into  the  vein  01 
the  same  name,  after  having  formed  an  intricate  plexus  upon  the 
sides  and  the  base  of  the  organ. 

The  lymphatics  communicate  with  the  glands  of  the  lumbar 
region. 

The  NERVES  arise  from  the  hypogastric  and  sacral  plex- 
uses ;  from  the  former  of  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  organ 
is  supplied,  while,  from  the  latter,  the  base  and  the  neck  of  the 
organ  are  supplied. 

THE  PENIS. 

The  genital  organ  of  the  male  sex  consists  of  erectile  tissue, 
enclosed  in  three  compartments,  called  the  two  corpora  cavernosa 
and  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Each  of  these  compartments  is 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  its  own,  which  is  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue,  and,  by  prolongations  of  these  sheaths  inwards,  called  tra^ 
beculcB,  each  of  the  three  compartments  is  subdivided  into  numer- 
ous minute  spaces,  in  which  are  contained  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  organ. 

The  two  corpora  cavernosa  lie,  side  by  side,  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  penis,  while  the  corpus  spongiosum  lies  behind  the 
other  two  compartments,  being  contained  in  the  groove  between 
the  corpora  cavernosa.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  organ, 
this  portion  of  the  penis  expands  into  a  conical  shaped  mass, 
called  the  glans  penis,  which  embraces  and  conceals  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  two  corpora  cavernosa,  which,  at  this  point, 
become  united. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  arise  from  the  two  tuberosities  of  the 
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ischium  and  from  either  of  the  ascending  rami  of  that  bone,  and 
partly  also  from  the  descending  rami  of  the  pubes,  and,  after 
meeting  beneath  the  symphysis,  they  pass,  side  by  side,  till  they 
join,  in  front,  to  form  a  rounded  extremity,  which  fits  into  a  de- 
pression in  the  glans  penis.  The  grooves,  between  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  contain  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves,  above,  and  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  below. 

The  fibrous  sheath,  which  invests  the  corpora  cavernosa,  forms 
a  septum  between  them  for  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  their  ex- 
tent, after  they  join  in  the  median  line,  but  is  deficient  in  the  an- 
terior third,  thus  affording  a  communication  between  the  cav- 
ities of  each.  The  coml>like  fibres,  which  mark  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  this  septum,  form  the  ^^ septum  pectiniforme" 

The  carpus  spongiosum  commences  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  in  a  swelling  called  the  bulb  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  where  it  is  penetrated  by  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethral  canal ;  and  passes  forwards  as  an  erectile  tube, 
which  encloses  the  urethra,  till  it  expands  into  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity, the  glafts  penis. 

The  g/a?is  penis  is  the  anterior  extremity  of  that  organ,  and  is 
protected  by  a  prolongation  of  the  integument  of  the  penis,  to 
which  the  term  prepuce  is  applied.     It  presents  the  following  por- 
tions to  which  special  names  have  been  applied : 
The  meatus^  or  mouth  of  the  urethra. 
The  cervix^  or  constricted  portion. 
The  corona^  or  ridge  of  the  glans. 
The  frcentim  preputiiy  or  bridle  of  the  prepuce. 

The  integument  of  the  penis  differs  from  the  integument  of 
other  localities,  in  being  destitute  of  fat ^  in  being  darker  colored^ 
and  in  being  more  loosely  connected  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  ERECTILE  TISSUE  of  the  penis  is  composed  of  three  sets 
of  vessels,  called, 

Afferent  arteries. 
Efferent  veins. 
Venous  plexuses. 

The  afferent  arteries  of  the  penis  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
artery  of  the  bulb,  and  the  artery  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  ;  and 
they  assist  in  forming  capillary  plexuses  and  long  tortuous  arte- 
ries, called  helicine  arteries. 

The  efferent  veins  of  the  penis  emerge  from  the  corona  glandis, 
from  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and 
from  the  root  of  the  penis.  Those  which  emerge  from  the  three 
first  situations  empty  into  the  dorsal  Vein  of  the  penis,    while 
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those  which  emerge  from  the  root,  empty  into  the  prostatic 
plexus  of  veins  and  the  pudic  vein. 

The  venous  plexuses  of  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  penis  are  de- 
veloped to  a  remarkable  degree  and  are  extremely  intricate. 

THE   URETHRAL  CANAL. 

The  urethral  canal  of  the  two  sexes  differs  to  so  great  a  d^^ee, 
that  the  female  urethra  will  be  considered  in  the  description  of 
the  female  genitals,  and  the  urethra  of  the  male  sex  alone  will  be 
here  considered. 

The  male  urethra  is  about  eight  and  a  half  inches  ia  length, 
and  is  usually  divided  into  three  portions,  called  from  their  situa^ 
tipn,  the  prostatic,  the  membranous,  and  the  spongy  portion. 

The  urethra  is  also  often  divided  into  two  portions,  called  the 
fixed  portion,  which  lies  beneath  and  behind  the  pubic  arch,  and 
the  pendulous  portion,  which  is  included  within  the  spongy  por- 
tion of  the  penis.  The  curve  of  these  two  portions  differs ;  the 
former  presenting  a  concavity  which  looks  upwards,  and  the  latter 
a  concavity  which  looks  downwards. 

The  former  division  of  the  urethra,  however,  best  affords  a 
clear  idea  of  the  situation,  the  function,  and  the  surgical  import- 
ance of  the  parts  contained. 

The  PROSTATIC  PORTION  comprises  that  part  of  the  urethral 
canal  which  pierces  the  prostate  .gland.  It  is  spindle-shaped,  is 
the  most  dilatable  and  the  widest  portion  of  the  urethral  canal, 
and  measures  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length. 

Upon  its  floor ^  may  be  perceived  the  following  points  of  special 
interest : 

The  veruntontanum  or  caput  gallinaginis. 
The  prostatic  sinus. 

The  sinus  pocularis  or  uterus  masculinus. 
The  orifices  of  the  seminal  ducts. 
The  orifices  of  the  prostatic  ducts. 

The  first  point  of  interest,  above  mentioned,  is  so-called  from 
its  form  and  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  comb  of  a  rooster. 
It  is  often  also  called  the  *' urethral  crest''  It  consists  of  a  lon- 
gitudinal ridge,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is,  by 
some,  supposed  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  sensation  during  sexual 
intercourse. 

The  prostatic  sinuses  are  situated  upon  either  side  of  the  veru- 
montanum,  and,  into  them,  open  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland. 

The  sinus  pocularis  is  a  small  cul-de-sac,  which  extends  into 
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the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  and  resembles,  in  its-  shape, 
female  organ  of  conception. 

The  seminal  ducts  open  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  MEMBRANOUS  PORTION  of  the  urethral  canal  is  contained 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pciineum. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  character  of  its  coats,  which  are  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  erectile  tissue,  and  which  are  therefore  ex- 
tremely thin.  This  portion  of  the  urethra  allows  of  great  latitude 
of  motion  to  the  penis,  and,  from  the  absence  of  abundant  erec- 
tile tissue,  the  danger  of  fracture  of  that  organ,  when  erected,  a 
therefore  greatly  diminished. 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  is  shorter  upon  its 
lower  than  upon  its  upper  surface,  on  account  of  the  projection 
backwards  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  which  encroaches  upon  its 
lower  surface. 

The  ducts  of  Cowper's  glands  are  perceived  upon  the  sides  of 
this  portion  of  the  urethra,  external  to  its  coals,  on  their  way  to 
open  into  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  SPONGY  PORTION  of  the  urethra  comprises  the  remainder 
of  the  canal,  and  is  contained  within  the  corpus  spongiosum.  It 
is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  presents  two  enlargements,  one 
at  either  end,  called  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  the  fossa  nam- 
cularis. 

Theiw/iof  the  urethra  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  and  the  fossa  navicularis  is  situated  at  the  an- 
terior extremity,  within  the  glans  penis.  Both  of  these  localities 
arc  of  larger  calibre  than  the  balance  of  the  spongy  portion,  and 
possess  points  of  surgical  interest,  which  render  their  anatomical 
situation  important. 

The  urethra  has  three  coats,  called,  respectively,  the  muscular, 
the  mucous,  and  the  erectile  coats. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  a  layer  of  involuntary  or  Ufv- 
striped  muscular  fibres,  which  lie  under  the  mucous  coal  of  the 
canal.  Two  voluntary  muscles  are  also  connected  with  the  urethra, 
which  are  not  properly  a  portion  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
canal,  but  which  are  of  physiological  importance  in  assisting  in 
the  voidance  of  urine  and  the  ejaculation  of  semen.  These  two 
muscles  are  called  the  compressor  urethra  and  the  accelerator 
urina.  They  are  usually  described  in  connection  with  the  anat- 
omy of  the  perineum. 

The  mucous  coat  of  the  urethra  extends  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  cana\,  and  vs  novctci,  ^qi  xVt  ^^eax«  portion  of  its 
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extent,  with  columnar  epithelium.  In  the  fossa  navicularis,  how« 
ever,  the  epithelial  covering  is  of  the  squamous  variety. 

The  mucous  coat  differs  in  its  color  in  certain  portions  of  the 
canal,  being  pale  in  the  prostatic  portion,  and  of  a  deeper  red  color 
in  the  two  remaining  portions.  It  is  also  smooth  in  the  prostatic 
portion,  and  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  in  the  remaining 
portions,  except  when  the  canal  is  distended  with  urine. 

The  glands  of  the  mucous  coat  are  called  the  glands  of  Littre, 
and  are  of  surgical  importance,  since  their  mouths  open  forwards, 
and  thus  often  afford  an  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  instru- 
ments into  the  bladder.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  spongy 
portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  erectile  coat  of  the  urethra  is  very  extensively  developed 
in  the  spongy  portion,  since  it  forms  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and 
it  is  also  distributed  as  a  thin  layer  over  the  membranous  and 
the  prostatic  portions.  In  the  latter  situation,  the  erectile  coat 
forms  the  caput  gallinaginis. 

The  urethral  canal  of  a  child  is  longer  in  its  membranous  por- 
tion, in  proportion  to  the  entire  length  of  the  canal,  than  in  the 
adult,  since  the  prostate  gland  is  small  and  imperfectly  developed. 
The  curve  of  the  urethra  of  the  child  is  also  greater  than  in  the 
adult,  since  the  bladder  is  placed  higher  up  in  the  abdomen  :  and 
the  coats  of  the  canal  furthermore  are  thin  and  delicate,  and  are, 
therefore,  liable  to  be  injured  in  attempts  at  catheterism. 


THE   TESTICLE. 

The  testicle  is  the  organ  which  secretes  the  seminal  fluid.  It  is 
of  oval  form,  and  is  suspended  by  the  spermatic  cord.  Within 
the  scrotum,  it  hangs  obliquely,  and  presents  an  upper  and  lower 
extremity,  two  lateral  surfaces,  and  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
border. 

It  is  protected  by  the  following  external  coverings : 

Integument  of  the  scrotum. 

Dartos  of  the  scrotum. 

Intercolumnar  or  external  spermatic  fascia. 

Cremasteric  layer. 

Fascia  propria  or  infundibuliform  process. 

Tunica  vaginalis,  (two  layers.) 
The  integutnent  of  the  scrotum  is  closely  united  to  the  dartos, 
and  is  divided,  by  the  median  raphe  of  the  scrotum,  into  two  lat- 
eral halves. 
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The  dartos  is  the  contractile  layer  of  the  scrotum,  and  forms 
a  septum  between  the  two  testicles,  called  the  *'  septum  scroti/* 

The  external  spermatic  fascia  is  derived  from  the  margins  of 
the  external  abdominal  ring  during  the  descent  of  the  testicle. 

The  cremasteric  layer  consists  of  a  thin  covering  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  gathered  by  the  testicle  during  its 
descent. 

The  fascia  propria  is  a  covering  of  the  testicle,  which  cor- 
responds to  that  process  of  the  transversalis  fascia,  which  ac- 
companies the  testicle  in  its  descent  through  the  inguinal  canaL 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and,  like 
other  serous  membranes  of  the  body,  consists  of  a  visceral  and  a 
parietal  layer.  It  communicates,  soon  after  the  descent  of  the 
testicle,  with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  but  afterwards  closes 
and  becomes  a  shut  sac. 

The  EPIDIDYMIS  is  an  appendix  to  the  testicle,  which  lies  on 
the  posterior  border,  and  the  back  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  that 
organ. 

Its  upper  extremity  or  head  is  attached  to  the  testicle,  and 
gives  passage  to  its  efferent  ducts. 

Its  central  portion^  called  its  body,  is  attached  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  testicle  by  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Its  lower  extremity  is  pointed,  and  is  attached  to  the  testicle 
by  a  dense  band  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  testicle  has,  in  addition  to  its  serous  layer,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  a  fibrous  and  a  vascular  layer. 

The  fibrous  layer  is  called  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  lies  under- 
neath the  serous  covering  of  the  organ.  It  is  reflected,  at  the 
posterior  and  upper  border  of  the  organ,  into  the  interior  of  the 
testicle,  where  it  assists  in  supporting  the  vessels,  nerves,  and 
excretory  ducts  of  the  organ,  and  also,  by  forming  trabecnlte,  it 
divides  the  testicle  into  compartments,  which  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland.  The  vertical  septum,  which  is  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  gland  by  the  tunica  albuginea,  is  called  the  me- 
diastinnm  testis  or  the  corpus  Highmorianum. 

Tlic  vascular  covering  is  called  the  tunica  vasculosa.  The  ves- 
sels, contained  within  this  covering,  penetrate  into  the  substance 
of  the  i;lLnd  and  supply  it  with  blood. 

The  glandular  structure  is  composed  of  lobules,  each  of  which 
may  be  shown  to  consist  of  a  few  small  tubules,  called  tubnli 
Sitninifcri,  The  length  and  size  of  these  tubes  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated,  and  an  equal  diversity  exists  as  regards  their 
number. 
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The  seminal  tubes,  after  their  escape  through  the  mediastinum 
testis,  are  called  vasa  recta^  and  these  again,  by  joining  with  each 
other,  form  a  collection  of  tubes,  called  the  rete  testis. 

The  retc  testis  forms,  in  the  region  of  the  globus  major  of  the 
epididymis,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  ducts  called  vasa  efferentia^ 
which  perforate  the  testicle  and  escape  into  the  epididymis. 

The  vasa  efferentia  soon  become  convoluted  and  grouped  into 
conical  shaped  bundles,  called  coni  vasculosis  which  constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  the  globus  major. 

The  coni  vasculosi  finally  empty  into  the  canal  of  the  epididy- 
mis, which  consists  of  a  tube,  that  measures  about  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  which  opens  into  the  vas  deferens.  This  tube  con- 
stitutes the  true  structure  of  the  epididymis.  It  is  usually  con- 
nected with  an  additional  tube,  called  the  vas  aberrans  of  Haller, 
which  occasionally  opens  into  the  vas  deferens,  but  usually  ends 
in  a  blind  extremity. 

The  VAS  DEFERENS  is  the  tube,  by  which  the  semen  is  con- 
veyed from  the  epididymis  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  ejacula- 
tory  duct.     Its  course  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Along  the  inner  side  of  epididymis  and  the  testicle. 

2.  Along  the  back  part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  to  the  external 

abdominal  ring. 

3.  Through  the  two  rings  of  the  abdomen  and  the  inguinal 

canal. 

4.  Between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  tp  the  inner  side  of 

the  vesicula  seminalis. 

5.  Joins,  at  the  base  of  prostate,  with  the  duct  of  the  vesicula 

seminalis,  to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

The  vesiculce  seminales  are  two  sacculated  pouches,  which 
act  as  reservoirs  for  semen,  and  which  are  filled  by  a  regurgitant 
current  from  the  vas  deferens  of  either  side.  They  are  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  are  situated  between  the 
bladder  and  the  second  portion  of  the  rectum.  They  consist  of 
a  tube,  coiled  upon  itself,  which  measures  about  six  inches  in 
length. 

The  ejaculatory  ducts  are  formed,  by  the  junction  of  the  ducts 
of  the  vesicular  seminales  and  the  vasa  deferentia,  upon  either  side  f 

of  the  body.  They  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  they  terminate  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  prostatic  por- 
tion of  the  urethra,  upon  either  side  of  the  verumontanum. 
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THE   PROSTATE  GLAND. 


The  prostate  gland  encircles  the  neck  of  the  bladder  of  the 
male,  and  measures  one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  its  anteroposterior  diameter,  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  its  greatest  transverse  diameter,  and  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is  of  a  pale  color,  and  consists,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue,  the  glandular  portion 
being  decidedly  subordinate  to  the  muscular  element.  Its  ducts 
open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  its  secretioa 
serves  to  dilute  the  semen. 

This  gland  consists  <3l  two  lateral  lobes  of  large  size,  and,  in 
the  deep  notch  between  them  at  its  posterior  part,  of  a  small  tri- 
angular mass,  to  which  the  name  "  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate" 
is  applied. 

The  size  of  the  prostate  gland,  especially  of  its  middle  lobe, 
varies;  since,  as  life  advances,  the  gland  tends  to  increase  in 
size,  on  account  of  hypertrophy  of  its  structures. 

The  prostate  gland  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  is 
derived  from  the  pelvic  and  the  deep  perineal  fascife. 

The  arteries,  which  are  distributed  to  this  gland,  are  derived 
from  the  internal  pudic.  the  vesical  arteries,  and  the  middle  hem- 
orrhoidal artery.  The  veins  form  large  plexuses  at  the  sides 
and  the  base  of  the  gland,  and  empty  into  the  internal  iliac  vciiL 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  system. 

The  various  points  of  interest,  contained  within  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  gland,  have  already  been  described  as  pertaining  to 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethral  canal. 

The  prostate  gland  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  rectum.  An 
invaluable  means  of  diagnosis,  in  case  of  disease  of  this  gland,  is 
thus  afforded  by  rectal  touch.  The  posterior  edge  of  this  gland 
is  used  as  a  guide,  in  puncture  of  the  bladder  through  the 
rectum. 
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THE  SPERMATIC  CORD. 

The  spermatic  cord  extends  from  the  globus  minor  of  the  epi- 
didymis to  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  It  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  is  composed  of  the  following  structures: 

1.  The  vas  deferens. 

2.  Spermatic  artery. 

3.  Cremasteric  artery. 

4.  Artery  of  the  vas  deferens. 

5.  Spermatic  veins. 

6.  Spermatic  plexus  of  nerves. 

7.  A  branch  of  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve. 

8.  A  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve. 

9.  Vas  aberrans  of  Haller. 

10.  Coverings. 

11.  Lymphatics. 

Of  these  various  structures,  the  vas  deferens  lies  at  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  cord,  while  the  veins  form  a  plexus  both  in 
and  upon  it,  and  are  sometimes  called  the  pampiniform  plexus. 

The  vas  aberrans  of  Haller  is  a  narrow  and  tortuous  tube, 
which  arises  either  from  the  vas  deferens  or  from  the  canal  of  the 
epididyriiis.  It  passes  upwards  in  the  spermatic  cord,  where  it 
usually  ends  in  a  blind  extremity.  It  varies  in  its  length  from 
two  to  fourteen  inches. 

The  coverings  of  the  spermatic  cord  differ  in  the  various  parts 
of  its  course.  Two  coverings,  viz.^  the  fascia  propria  of  the  tes- 
ticle and  spermatic  cord,  and  the  cremasteric  fascia^  invest  it  for  the 
greater  portion  of  its  length ;  while,  below  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  the  tunica  vaginalis^  the  inter  columnar  fascia^  the  dartos,  and 
the  integument  also  protect  and  partially  cover  it. 

All  the  parts,  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  are  bound  together  by  a  delicate  areolar  tissue. 
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GENITAL  ORGANS  OF  THE   FEMALE. 
The  external  genila/s  of  the  female  comprise  the  following  1 
parts,  which  are  specially  named : 

1.  The  mons  veneris. 

2.  The  labia  majora. 

3.  The  labia  minora  or  nymphx. 

4.  The  clitoris. 

5.  The  meatus  urinarius. 

6.  The  vestibule. 

7.  The  hymen. 

8.  The  aperture  of  the  vagina. 
The  mons  veneris  is  a  collection  of  fat,  in  front  of  the  pubes.  I 

It  is  covered  witli  hair  after  puberty,  and  it  forms  a  rounded  J 
eminence,  which  serves  as  a  protection  against  injury  to  thej 
deeper  parts,  during  coition  or  in  case  of  accidental  violence. 

The  /aitia  majora  are  the  two  anterior  and  the  thickest  lips  of 
the  vulva.  They  form,  by  their  points  of  junction,  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  commissures  of  the  vulva.  They  are  covered  exter- 
nally by  integument  and  mucous  membrane,  and  they  contain,  in 
their  interior,  areolar  and  dartoid  tissues. 

The  Kymph(e a.xz  two  small  folds  which  arc  attached  above,  thus  1 
forming  a  preputial  covering  for  the  clitoris,  and  which  are  lost,.  1 
below,  upon  the  sides  of  the  labia  majora. 

The  clitoris  is  the  analogous  organ  to  the  penis  in  the  male  fl 
sex.  It  differs  from  that  organ,  however,  in  being  smaller  in  size-4 
and  imperforate,  and  in  possessing  no  corpus  spongiosum.  It  has  [ 
analogous  muscles,  and  possesses  a  suspensory  ligament,  two  \ 
crura,  a  glans,  a  body,  and  a  prepuce. 

The  meatus  urinarius  is  situated  upon  the  upper  wall  of  the  I 
vagina,  at  a  point  about  one  inch  below  the  clitoris. 

The  vestibule  is  a  triangular  space,  at  the  upper  and  anteriorJ 
part  of  the  vulva,  which  is  bounded,  upon  either  side,  by  the  I 
nymphse,  and,  behind,  by  the  meatus  urinarius. 

T\\s  hymen  is  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  which  varies  greatly 
in  its  form  and  its  extent.  It  may  be  a  complete  septum,  which  e 
closes  the  entire  outlet  of  the  vagina,  or  a  perforated  septum, 
with  one  central  orifice  or  numerous  smaller  openings,  or.  finally, 
a  semilunar  fold  with  a  free  concave  border.  In  some  cases,  the 
hymen  is  absent,  and,  in  others,  the  remnants  only  of  a  previous 
hymen  exist,  in  the  form  of  small  irregular  eminences,  called  f«- 
Tuncula  myrtiformes. 
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The  aperture  of  the  vagina  is  surrounded  by  the  sphincter 
vaginae  muscle,  and,  in  the  virgin,  is  often  closed  by  the  hymen. 
The  internal  organs  of  generation  of  the  female  comprise, 

1.  The  vagina, 

2.  The  uterus. 

3.  The  appendages  to  the  uterus. 

The  VAGINA  is  a  musculo-erectile  tube,  which  serves  to  estab- 
lish a  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  the 
external  world.  It  is  curved  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  axis 
of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  measures  about  four  inches  in  length, 
upon  its  anterior  wall,  and  from  five  to  six  inches,  upon  its  pos- 
terior wall. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  is  in  relation  with  the  urethra 
and  the  base  of  the  bladder  ;  \}[i^  posterior  wall  is  in  relation  with 
the  rectum,  in  its  lower  three-fourths,  and,  in  its  upper  fourth,  it 
is  covered  by  peritoneum  ;  while  its  lateral  walls  are  in  relation 
with  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  the  levator  ani  muscle, 
and  the  pelvic  fascia. 

The  coats  of  the  vagina  are  three  in  number,  and  are  called, 
from  within  outwards,  the  mucous,  the  erectile,  and  the  muscular 
coats. 

Near  to  the  aperture  of  the  vaguia,  may  be  perceived  two 
points  of  anatomical  interest,  called  the  bulbs  of  the  vestibule^  and 
the  glands  of  Bartholine, 

The  bulbs  of  the  vestibule  consist  of  two  distinct  plexuses  of 
veins  intermixed. with  erectile  tissue,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  the  two  halves  of  the  bulb  of  the  male  urethra. 

The  glands  of  Bartholine  are  situated  upon  either  side  of  the 
vaginal  aperture,  and  are  analogous  to  the  glands  of  Cowper,  in 
the  male  sex. 

The  vagina  serves  the  three-fold  purpose,  of  a  channel  for  the 
escape  of  menstrual  blood,  a  means  of  exit  for  the  child  in  parturi- 
tion, and  a  means  of  entrance  for  the  seminal  fluid  to  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus. 

The  FEMALE  URETHRA,  although  not  properly  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  genital  apparatus,  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the 
male,  and  is  best  considered  in  connection  with  the  vagina,  since 
it  is  contained  between  its  coats. 

This  canal  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  possesses 
a  very  high  degree  of  dilatability.  It  passes  between  the  coats 
of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  opens  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  vestibule.  It  pierces,  like  the  urethra  of  the  male  sex,  the 
triangular  ligament  of  the  female  perineum,  and  is  surrounded 
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also  by  the  compressor  urethrse  muscle.     Its  coats  consist 
mucous,  an  erectile,  and  a  muscular  coat. 


THE  UTERUS. 

The  ot^an  of  conception  is  pear-shaped,  and  is  flattened  from 
before  backwards.  It  is  situated  between  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum,  and  its  neck  protrudes  into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina. 
It  is  retained  in  its  position,  principally,  by  the  broad  and  the 
round  ligaments  of  the  organ. 

The  uterus  presents  forexamination  the  following  parts,  which  I 
possess  special  interest : 

1.  A  fundus. 

2.  A  body. 

3.  A  cervix  or  neck. 

4.  A  cavity. 

5.  Eight  ligaments. 

6.  Three  coats  (a  serous,  a  muscular,  a  mucotts). 

7.  Vessels  and  nerves. 

8.  Appendages. 
Tat.  fundus  of  the  organ  is  that  portion  which  is  directed  up-  j 

wards.     It  is  broad  and  covered  with  peritoneum. 

The  body  of  the  or^an  is  adherent  to  the  bladder  in  front,  at 
its  lower  part,  and  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  at  the  upper  part ; 
behind,  it  is  covered  by  peritoneum  and  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  small  intestine  ;  while,  at  the  sides,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the 
round  ligaments,  and  the  ovarian  ligaments  are  attached  to  it. 

The  neck  of  the  organ  affords  attachment  for  the  upper  end 
of  the  vagina.  It  measures,  in  length,  nearly  the  same  as  docs 
the  body  of  the  organ,  vis.,  about  one  and  a  half  inches.  J 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  divided  into  two  portions,  calledV 
the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  of  the  cervix.  \ 

The  cavity  of  the  body  is  triangular,  and  communicates  with 
the  two  Fallopian  tubes.  The  mucous  lining  of  this  cavity  pre- 
sents peculiarities,  which  will  be  considered  when  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  organ  is  described. 

The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  fusiform,  and  measures  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  cavities  is  called  the  os  internum,  while  the  lower  opening 
of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  called  the  os  externum. 

The  LIGAMENTS  of  the  uterus  are  eight  in  number,  and  may  _ 
be  divided  into  two  sets  as  follows: 
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True  ligaments. 
Two  round  ligaments. 


Formed  by  the  peritoneum. 

Two  broad  ligaments. 
Two  anterior  ligaments. 
H^o  posterior  ligaments. 


The  anterior  ligaments  connect  it  with  the  bladder 

The  posterior  ligaments  connect  it  with  the  rectum. 

The  broad  ligaments  extend  from  the  sides  of  the  organ  to  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  form  three  folds,  which  enclose,  respec- 
tively, the  ovaries,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  round  ligaments, 
in  their  order  from  behind  forwards. 

The  round  ligaments  arise  at  the  superior  angle  of  that  oi^an, 
and,  after  passing  in  the  anterior  fold  of  the  broad  ligament  of 
either  side,  enter  the  inguinal  canals  and  terminate  in  the  labia 
majora.  The  tubular  process  of  the  peritoneum,  which  accom- 
panies this  ligament,  in  the  inguinal  canal,  is  called  the  canal  of 
Nuck ;  but  it  seldom  exists,  as  a  distinct  canal,  except  in  the 
foetus. 

Coats. 

The  muscular  coats  of  the  uterus  are  three  in  number  and  are 
called  respectively,  the  outer,  the  middle,  and  the  inner  layers. 

The  outer  layer  is  the  thinnest  stratum  of  the  three,  and  is  ar- 
ranged as  transverse  fibres,  which  extend  upon  the  various  liga- 
.ments  of  the  uterus,  after  they  reach  the  borders  of  that  organ. 

The  middle  layer  is  a  thick  stratum,  and  consists  of  fibres  which 
run  in  every  direction. 

The  inner  layer  is  arranged  as  two  cones^  whose  apices  cor- 
respond to  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  which  become 
united  in  the  median  line  of  the  uterus.  The  direction  of  its 
fibres  varies,  therefore,  with  the  portion  of  the  uterus  which  is  ex- 
amined, being  circular,  in  some  localities,  and  transverse  in  other 
situations. 

The  serous  coat  covers  the  anterior  surface,  for  its  upper 
three-fourths,  the  fundus,  and  the  whole  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  organ. 

The  mucous  coat  differs  in  its  appearance  in  the  body  and  in 
the  cervix  of  the  organ,  as  follows : 


In  the  Body. 
Is  smooth. 
Is  thin. 

Infirmly  adherent  to  the  utenis. 
Has  ciliated  epithelium  upon  it. 
Has  utricutar  follicles. 
Has  a  thin  secretion. 


In  thb  Cervix. 
Is  thrown  into  rugae. 
Is  thieh. 

\%  loosely  attached. 
Has  squamous  epithelium. 
Has  glands  of  Naboth, 
Has  a  thick  and  viscid  secretion. 
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The  VESSELS  comprise  branches  of  the  uterine  and  tHe  t 
rian  arteries,  the  accompanying  veins,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels 
of  the  fundus  and  of  the  cervix. 

The  NERVES  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  and  the 
ovarian  plexuses,  and  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerv-es. 

The  APPENDAGES  to  the  uterus  comprise  the  following  struct- 
ures: 

The  Fallopian  tubes 
The  ovaries. 

The  ligament  of  the  ovary. 
The  organ  of  Rosenmallcr. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  commence  at  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  where  they  each  present  a  small 
opening,  called  the  inti-rnal  opening  of  the  tube,  and  extend 
outwards,  in  the  middle  fold  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus. 
to  expand  into  a  trumpet-shaped  extremity,  called  the  ^miria fed 
extremity  of  the  tube,  since  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fringe-like  series 
of  processes,  the  limbri^,  which  connect  the  outer  extremity  of 
the  tube  to  the  ovary.  This  tube  is  perforated  by  a  canal  which 
transmits  the  ovum,  during  the  period  of  menstruation.  The 
Fallopian  tube  is  composed  of  three  coats,  the  serous,  the  mus- 
cular, and  the  mucous  coats. 

The  serous  coat  is  composed  of  a  reflection  of  the  peri- 
toneum. 

The  muscular  coat  is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  longi- 
tudinal and  the  circular  fibres  ofthe  uterus. 

The  mucous  coat  is  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  is  con- 
tinuous, externally,  with  the  peritoneum. 

The  OVARIES  are  two  oval  bodies,  which  lie  in  the  posterier 
fold  ofthe  broad  ligament,  below  the  external  ex:treniities  ofthe 
Fallopian  tubes.  They  are  composed  of  a  serous  coat,  a  fibrous 
coat,  called  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  a  stroma. 

The  serous  covering  invests  the  entire  structure,  except  at 
its  anterior  margin,  where  the  hilum  of  the  organ  may  be 
perceived. 

The  tunica  albuginea  differs,  in  no  way.  from  the  fibrous  coat 
of  all  those  organs,  where  this  covering  is  firm  and  dense. 

The  stroma  or  the  true  substance  of  the  ovary  is  principally 
composed  o(  small  sacs,  called  Graafian  vesicles  or  tmisacs,  in  &< 
condition  of  more  or  less  perfect  development. 

Each  of  these  vesicles  may  vary,  in  point  of  size,  from  ono* 
eightieth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  according  to  its 
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State  of  development,  and,  when  perfectly  formed  and  matured, 
presents  the  following  component  parts. 

An  external  fibro-vascular  covering. 

An  internal  coat,  called  the  ovi-capsule. 

A  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  called  the  metnbrana 

granulosa. 
An  albuminous  fluid. 

The  ovum,  surrounded  by  the  proligerus  disc. 
The  matured  Graafian  vesicles  are  found  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  ovary,  forming. small  projections  upon  it. 

The  ovum,  in  all  perfectly  matured  vesicles,  measures  about 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  presents 
the  following  component  parts. 

Th^  vitelline  membrane  or  zona  pellucida. 
The  yolk  or  vitellus. 
The  germinal  vesicle. 
The  germinal  spot. 
The  rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle  is  always  associated  with  the 
development  of  a  spot  within  the  ovary,  which  exhibits  an  abnor- 
mal appearance  and  arrangement,  and  which  is  called  the  corpus 
luteum.     In  case  of  impregnation  of  the  discharged  ovum,  the 
corpus  luteum  continues  to  develop,  and,  for  that  reason,  two 
kinds  of  corpora  lutea  are  recognized,  viz.,  the  true,  when  impreg- 
nation has  occurred,  and  the  false,  when  impregnation  has  not 
occurred. 

The  artery  of  the  ovary  is  derived  from  the  internal  iliac  artery 
and  enters  at  the  hilum  of  the  organ.  The  ovarian  vein  escapes 
at  the  same  situation  and  opens  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  on  the 
right  side,  and,  on  the  left  side,  into  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  nervous  supply  is  derived  from  the  ovarian  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic. 

The  organ  of  Rosenmuller  or  parovarium,  consists  of  a  group 
of  scattered  tubules,  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment and  between  the  ovary  and  the  Fallopian  tube. 

These  tubules  are  lined  with  epithelium,  but  have  no  external 
opening.  They  converge,  however,  to  one  large  duct,  which 
ramifies  in  the  broad  ligament,  and  which  is  called  the  dtu:t  of 
Gartner. 
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THE  EYE. 
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The  organ  of  vision  is  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  orbit, 
and  is  there  retained  by  its  muscles,  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  by 
areolar  tissue  and  the  conjunctival  attachments. 

The  eye  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  coats,  and 

three  refracting  media,  namely : 

Coats  of  the  eye.  Refracting  tmedia. 

Sclerotic  coat  and  the  cornea.        Aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 
Choroid  coat  and  the  iris.  The  lens  and  its  capsule. 

The  retina.  The  vitreous    humor  and    its 

hyaloid  membrane. 

The  SCLEROTIC  COAT  of  the  eye  consists  of  a  strong  fibrous 
membrane,  which  covers  the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  entire 
globe  of  the  eye,  and  which  is  continuous,  in  front,  with  the 
cornea. 

Its  outer  surface  is  white  in  color  and  affords  attachment  to 
the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball.  It  is  covered  by  the  ocular  reflection 
of  the  conjunctiva, 

Its  inner  surface  is  brown  in  color  and  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  choroid  coat,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  cellular  membrane, 
called  the  lamina  fusca.  It  is  also  grooved  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  ciliary  vessels  and  nerves.  To  this  surface  of  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  is  attached  the  ciliary  muscle,  at  its  an- 
terior portion ;  and  a  circular  groove  may  be  perceived  in  this 
region,  which  marks  the  outer  wall  of  the  canal  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  iris,  the  canal  of  Schlemm, 

At  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eye-ball,  the  sclerotic  coat  is 
pierced  by  the  optic  nerve  and  is  continuous  with  the  sheath 
of  that  nerve.  It  is  also  perforated,  at  about  this  point,  by  the 
artcria  centralis  retinae,  and  by  numerous  nerve  filaments.  The 
term  laviina  cribrosa  is  applied  to  this  portion,  on  account  of  its 
numerous  openings. 

The  CORNEA  is  the  covering  of  the  anterior  sixth  of  the  eye- 
ball and  is  continuous  with  the  sclerotic  coat,  from  which  it  differs 
however,  in  its  transparency,  its  structure,  and  its  curve.  Its  cir- 
cumference is  nearly  circular  in  its  outline,  and  it  is  more  promi- 
nent than  the  rest  of  the  eye-ball,  since  its  curve  forms  an  arc  of 
a  smaller  circle.  The  degree  of  its  curvature  varies  greatly,  how- 
ever, both  in  individuals,  and  as  age  advances. 

The  cornea  has  been  found  to  consist  of  the  following  struc- 
tures : 
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The  anterior  epithelial  coating  (two  or  three  layers). 

The  anterior  elastic  layer. 

The  body  of  the  cornea,  (fifty  or  sixty  layers  of  cells). 

T\iQ  posterior  elastic  layer. 

The  posterior  epithelial  coating,  (one  layer). 

The  CHOROID  coat  of  the  eye  is  a  vascular  and  pigmentary 
layer,  which  is  continuous,  in  front,  with  the  iris,  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  ligamentum  pectinatum. 

This  layer  possesses  a  dark  brown  color,  is  thickest  at  its  pos- 
terior portion,  lies  between  the  sclerotic  and  the  retina,  and  allows 
of  the  passage  of  the  vessels,  which  are  distributed  to  the  anterior 
portions  of  the  eye.  It  is  pierced  by  the  optic  nerve,  at  its  pos- 
terior portion;  and,  on  its  outer  surface,  it  is  grooved  for  the 
vessels  which  it  transmits,  while,  on  its  inner  surface  it  is  smooth 
and  lies  in  contact  with  the  retina. 

The  choroid  coat  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  dis- 
tinct layers,  namely : 

The  external  or  venous  layer  (layp r  of  venae  vorticosae). 
The  middle  or  capillary  layer  (tunica  Ruyschiana). 
The  internal  or  pigmentary  layer. 

The  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  is  prolonged,  in  the  anterior  part 
of  that  organ,  into  a  curtain-like  expansion  behind  the  iris,  to 
which  the  name  "  ciliary  processes "  is  applied,  since  it  presents 
numerous  folds.  These  processes  are  similar  in  their  structure 
to  the  choroid,  but  are  less  vascular.  They  are  attached  to  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  and  to  the  adjacent  portion  of 
the  retina. 

The  IRIS  is  a  perforated  curtain,  which  prevents  the  entrance 
of  light  into  the  chamber  of  the  eye,  except  through  the  opening 
within  it,  which  is  called  the  pupil.  It  is  continuous,  at  its  free 
edge,  with  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  ciliary  processes,  the  choroid 
coat,  and,  by  means  of  the  ligamentum  pectinatum,  with  the 
cornea  and  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.  A  canal  extends  around 
the  circumference  of  its  attached  border,  which  is  called  the  sinus 
circularis  iridis  or  the  canal  of  Schlemm. 

T\\Q  posterior  surf  ace  of  the  iris  is  purple  in  color,  and  is  called, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  inside  portion  of  a  grape  skin,  the  uvea. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  varies  in  its  color  in  different 
individuals,  and  is  marked  by  wavy  lines  which  converge. 

The  iris  is  composed  of  a  stroma  formed  by  two  sets  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  the  circular  and  the  radiating  set ;  and,  in  addition, 
some  pigment  cells,  which  give  color  to  the  pupil. 
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The  arteries  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  long  ciliary  ar^ 

ries,  and  from  those  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  vhich 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  3d  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  at 
the  ciliary  ganglion  of  the  orbit.  It  is  through  this  nerve,  that 
the  reflex  act  of  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  performed,  when  the 
optic  nerve  is  oppressed  by  an  excessive  amount  of  light  within 
the  chamber  of  the  eye. 

The  RETINA  is  the  nervous  layer  of  the  eye,  by  which  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  vision  is  afforded.  During  life,  the  retina  is  translu- 
cent and  of  a  pinkish  color,  but,  after  death,  it  becomes  opaque 
and  whitish  in  appearance. 

The  retina  lines  the  posterior  four-fifths  of  the  eye,  and  is 
carried  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  iris.  Its  external  surface  lies 
upon  the  choroid  coat,  which  affords  for  it  a  dark  background, 
while  its  internal  surface  lies  in  contact  with  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane of  the  vitreous  humor.  Its  anterior  margin  is  called  the 
ora  serrata.  from  its  ragged  outline. 

Upon  ths  posterior  portion  of  the  retina  may  be  perceived  the 
following  points  of  interest: 

The  colliculus,  where  the  optic  nerve  escapes. 
The  yellow  spot  (macula  lutea,  limbus  luteus  of  Sommering). 
'ihG  fovea  centralis,  in  the  centre  of  the  yellow  spot. 
The  orifiee  of  escape  of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae. 
The  structure  of  the  retina,  although  still  a  subject  of  investi- 
gation, presents  the  following  points  of  practical  anatomical  im- 
portance. 

The  pigmentary  layer. 
The  layer  of  Jacob's  rods  and  cones. 
The  layer  of  granules,  or  the  middle  layer. 
The  layer  of  expanded  nerve  fibres  and  of  nerve  cells. 
The  membrana  limitans. 
The  rods  and  the  cones,  which  form  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  external  layer,  are  arranged  perpendicularly,  and  the  bulb- 
ous ends  of  the  cones  are  directed  towards  the  internal  surface  of 
the  retina.     No  rods  are  present  in  the  macula  lutea. 

The  granules  of  the  middle  layer  vary  in  their  size  and  appear- 
ance, and  this  layer  is  therefore,  by  some,  subdivided  into  from 
three  to  five  layers.  These  layers  arc  traversed  by  fibres,  called 
iustentacular  fibres  or  the  fibres  of  Mullcr. 

The  nervous  layer  is  the  most  internal,  except  the  membrana 
limitans,  and  the  nerve  cells,  contained  within  it,  communicate 
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With  the  expanded  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.     It  is  often  divided 
into  two  layers,  called  the  ganglionic,  and  the  nervous  layer. 

The  arteries  of  the  retina  are  derived  from  the  arteria  centralis 
retinae,  which  pierces  the  optic  nerve  before  it  enters  the  eye. 

The  AQUEOUS  HUMOR  of  the  eye  is  contained  within  a  space 
between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  and  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  cornea.  This  space  contains  also  the  iris, 
which  floats  in  the  aqueous  humor,  and,  by  some  anatomists,  the 
cavity  of  the  aqueous  humor  is  divided,  by  it.  into  an  anterior  and 
2i  posterior  aqueous  chamber.  The  aqueous  humor  differs  slightly 
from  water,  as  it  contains  chloride  of  sodium  and  a  trace  of  other 
solid  matters. 

The  LENS  of  the  eye  is  a  double  convex,  transparent  body, 
whose  convexity  is  most  marked  at  its  posterior  surface.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  capsule  of  its  own,  and  is  held  in  position  by  a  suspen- 
sory ligament.  It  is  situated  between  the  iris  and  the  vitreous 
humor,  and  its  circumference  is  surrounded  by  a  canal,  called  the 
canal  of  Petit. 

The  structure  of  the  lens  consist  of  superimposed  layers  which 
are  parallel  with  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  and  each  of  these  layers 
may  be  also  subdivided  into  three  segments,  which  are  of  nearly 
equal  size. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  very  elastic  and  brittle  in  its  nature, 
and,  when  ruptured,  it  tends  to  curl  up  spontaneously.  It 
affords  attachment  to  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  and  is 
attached,  behind,  to  the  hyaloid  membrane.  It  is  separated  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  by  a  layer  of  cells,  which,  after 
death,  absorb  moisture  and  break  down  into  a  fluid,  called  the 
liquor  Morgagni. 

The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  is  sometimes  called  the 
zonula  of  Zinn.  It  is  attached  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  is 
separated  from  the  hyaloid  membrane  by  the  canal  of  Petit.  Its 
anterior  surface  is  thrown  into  small  radiating  folds,  called  the 
processus  zonula^  which  are  received  between  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. 

The  VITREOUS  HUMOR  is  contained  within  the  posterior  cham- 
ber  of  the  eye,  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  the 
retina.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule,  called  the  hyaloid  membrane^ 
and  it  is  excavated,  in  its  anterior  portion,  for  the  reception  of 
the  lens. 

The  hyaloid  membrane  is  closely  attached  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  forms  the  posterior  boundary 
of  the  canal  of  Petit. 
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The  vitreous  humor  is  a  thick  albuminous  fluid,  which,  m  the 
fcetus,  is  characterized  by  a  reticulated  structure  within  its  sub. 
stance;  but  in  the  adult,  it  is  destitute  of  any  internal  stnic- 
ture. 

The  ciliary  mvscle  of  the  eye  is  a  ring  of  involuntary  muscular 
tissue,  which  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat 
and  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  ciliary  processes.  It  is  of  great 
physiological  importance,  since  it  serves  to  adjust  the  vision  to 
distances,  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  by  the 
pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  it. 

The  ligamentum  pcctinatum  is  a  fibrous  band,  which  unites  the 
middk  and  outer  coats  of  the  eye.  although  it  is  also  connected 
with  the  posterior  elastic  layer  of  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  into  the 
latter  of  which  it  gives  off  fibres,  from  whose  appearance  the  lig- 
ament receives  its  name. 

APPENDAGES  TO  THE   EYE  AND  LACHRYMAL 
APPARATUS. 

The  eye  has  the  following  appendages,  which  demand  a  sepa- 
rate description. 

The  eyebrows. 
The  eyelids. 
The  conjunctiva. 
The  eyebrows  consist  of  a  thickened  fold  of  integument,  which 
is  covered  with  hair  and  which  corresponds  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  orbital  cavity. 

The  eytiids  are  two  movable  folds,  which  afford  a  protective 
covering  to  the  eyeball  and  which  are  joined  at  either  extremity, 
where  their  angles  of  junction  are  called  the  external  and  the  im- 
terttal  can  thus. 

The  external  angle  of  the  eyelids  is  higher  than  the  internal 
angle,  as  a  rule,  and  the  size  of  tlie  fissure  between  the  eyelids 
gives  the  appearance  of  increased  size  to  the  eyes,  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  an  actual  rather  than  an  apparent  increase  of  de- 
velopment. 

The  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  presents  the  following  points 
which  have  been  specially  named : 

The  lacus  lachrymalis. 
The  caruncula  lachrymalis. 
The  plica  semilunaris. 
The  lacus  lachrymalis  is  a  triangular  space,  in  which   is  per- 
ceived  the  caruncula   lachrymalis ;    and    the  plica    semiimnaris 
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is  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane^  which  often  encloses  a  piece  of 
cartilage. 

The  upper  eyelid  is  the  largest  of  the  two  lids,  and  is  the  most 
movable,  since  it  connected  to  the  levator  palpebral  muscle. 

When  the  eye  is  shut,  the  eyeball  is  moved  upwards  and  in- 
wards so  that  the  cornea  is  covered  by  the  upper  lid.  This  is 
explained  as  a  measure  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  protect  the  cor- 
nea from  dirt  and  also  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  light  into  the 
eye  in  case  of  separation  of  the  eyelids. 

The  lower  lid,  when  in  the  act  of  closing,  is  not  only  raised, 
but  is  also  drawn  inwards  for  a  distance  of  about  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch,  by  which  movement  all  particles  of  dust  remaining,  as  well 
as  any  excessive  moisture,  is  swept  towards  the  inner  canthus. 

The  EYELIDS  are  composed  of  the  following  parts^  which  are 
specially  named : 

Integument. 

Subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

Fibres  of  the  orbicularis.muscle. 

The  tarsal  cartilages. 

Tarsal  ligaments. 

The  tendo  oculi. 

The  tensor  tarsi  muscle. 

The  levator  palpebral  muscle  (in  upper  lid). 

Palpebral  conjunctiva. 

Meibomian  glands. 

Eyelashes. 

The  conjunctiva  is  usually  divided  into  two  portions,  called  the 
palpebral  and  the  ocular  portions.  The  palpebral  portion  is  the 
thickest,  the  most  opaque,  and  the  most  vascular.  The  ocular 
portion  is  often  divided  into  the  corneal  and  the  sclerotic  portions, 
since  they  differ  somewhat  in  their  construction. 

The  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS  comprises  the  lachrymal  gland, 
the  lachrymal  canals,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  roof  of 
the  orbit,  and  is  about  the  size  of  an  almond.  It  gives  off  six  or 
eight  ducts,  which  empty  into  the  upper  fold  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  lachrymal  canals  commence  at  minute  orifices,  upon  the 
margin  of  the  lids,  called  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  pass  in  a 
curved  direction,  at  either  border  of  the  lacus  lachrymalis,  till 
they  terminate  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  receives  the  tears  as 
they  escape. 

The  lachrymal  sac  is  the  upper  and  the  dilated  portion  of  the 
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nasal  duct.  It  lies  in  the  lachrymal  groove  and  is  crossed,  in 
front,  by  the  tendo  oculi,  and  behind,  by  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle. 

The  lower  punctum  lachrymalis  is  larger  and  more  rxlfmal 
than  the  upper,  and  the  mouths  of  both  are  directed  backwards  so 
as  to  afford  the  moat  easy  and  direct  access  for  the  tears.  In 
facial  paralysis,  cicatrices,  or  other  conditions  which  tend  to  alter 
the  direction  of  the  mouths  of  these  ducts,  the  tears  no  longer 
are  assisted  to  flow  in  their  proper  channels,  and  they  escape  over 
the  cheek. 

The  tendo  oculi,  to  which  the  cartilages  and  the  muscles  of  the 
eyelids  are  attached,  lies  over  the  lachrymal  sac.  and,  by  being 
made  tense  during  the  shutting  of  the  eyelids,  is  supposed  to 
create  alternating  pressure  upon  the  sac  and  thus  fa  act  as  a  pump 
to  draw  the  tears  into  the  nasal  duct. 

The  ndsalduci  is  a  membranous  canal,  three-quarters  of  an  indj 
in  length,  and  is  contained  within  the  osseous  canal,  formed  by 
the  superior  maxillary,  the  lachrymal,  and  the  inferior  turbinated 
bones.  Its  lower  orifice  is  partially  closed  by  a  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity.  This  canal  is  narrowest  at  its 
middle  portion.  Its  lower  opening  is  within  the  inferior  meatus 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  is  situated  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
behind  the  bony  edge  of  the  nose. 

THE   EAR. 
The  oi^an  of  hearing  is  composed  of  the  following  divisions. 

1.  The  external  ear. 

2.  The  middle  ear  or  tympanum. 

3.  The  internal  ear  or  labyrinth. 

External  ear. 

The  external  ear  consists  of  two  distinct  portions  called  tbe 
pinna  or  auricle,  and  the  external  auditory  canal. 

The  PINNA  is  composed  of  cartilage,  and  forms  that  projec- 
ting portion  which  assists  in  directing  sound  into  the  external 
auditory  canal.  Its  surface  is  irregular  in  form,  and  certain  names 
are  applied  to  the  various  depressions  and  elevations  upon  it. 

The  conclia  is  the  central  depression  which  leads  to  the  audi- 
tory canal. 

The  tragus  is  a  conical  projection  on  its  under  surface,  which 
is  usually  covered  with  a  few  hairs. 

The  anti-tragus  is  an  eminence  of  smaller  size,  situated  behind 
the  tragus,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  notch  called  the  !»■ 
cisura  antitragica. 
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The  fulix  is  the  external  curved  margin  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
ear. 

Th^  fossa  of  the  helix  is  the  groove  which  lies  underneath  the 
helix,  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent. 

The  aniihelix  is  a  prominence  upon  the  cartilage  of  the  ear 
which  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  helix.  It  forms  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  central  depression  or  concha,  and,  at  its  upper 
portion,  it  bifurcates  to  form  a  depression  called  the  fossa, 

lYi^  fossa  of  the  antihelix  is  bounded  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
antihelix,  and  also  in  front  by  the  helix. 

The  lobule  of  the  ear  is  the  soft  pendulous  portion,  which  hangs 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear. 

The  cartilage  which  composes  \)^^ pinna  is  not  an  entire  struc- 
ture, but  is  deficient  in  some  places,  where  it  is  joined  together 
by  ligaments.  The  cartilage,  as  a  whole,  is  also  united  to  the 
skull  by  certain  ligaments,  which  are  called  the  extrinsic  ligaments 
of  the  pinna,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  ligaments  which  connect 
the  separate  parts  of  the  cartilage,  which  are  called  the  intrinsic 
ligaments  of  the  pinna. 

The  muscles  of  the  pinna  are  also  divided  into  an  intrinsic  and 
an  extrinsic  set^  since  some  act  upon  only  parts  of  the  cartilage, 
while  others  act  upon  the  whole  pinna. 

The  integument  which  covers  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna  is  very 
closely  adherent  and  is  richly  supplied  with  sebaceous  glands,  es- 
pecially in  the  regions  of  the  concha  and  the  fossa  of  the  helix. 
It  is  also  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  EXTERNAL  AUDITORY  CANAL  is  that  portion  of  the  exter- 
nal ear,  which  extends  from  the  concha  inwards  to  the  membrana 
tympani  of  the  ear.  It  is  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  and 
is  directed  differently  in  different  portions  of  its  course.  If  the 
pinna  be  drawn  upwards  and  backwards,  however,  the  canal  will 
be  rendered  more  nearly  straight.  Its  floor  is  longer  than  its 
roof  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

This  canal  is  usually  divided  into  a  cartilaginous  and  a  bony 
portion,  the  former  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  pinna,  and 
the  latter  is  comprised  within  the  temporal  bone. 

The  cartilaginous  portion  is  about  one-half  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  external  auditory 
meatus  in  the  temporal  bone.  At  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
canal,  the  cartilage  is  absent  and  is  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  osseous  portion  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and,  at  its  outer  extremity,  is  expanded  into  a  rough 
margin  for  the  attachment  of  the  pinna. 
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The  ittlegumtnt  of  this  canal  is  thin  and  closely  adherenj 
the  cartilaginous  portion.     It  contains  hair  folliclesand  sebaceous 
glands,  near   its   external  opening,  and    numerous   ceruminous 
glands  throughout  its  entire  length. 

Middle  ear  or  tympanum. 

The  cavity  of  the  middle  ear  is  situated  between  the  external 
auditory  canal  and  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  from  side  to  side ;  be- 
tween the  carotid  canal  and  the  mastoid  cells,  from  before  back- 
wards;  and  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  jugular  fossa,  from  above  down- 
wards.    It  presents  for  examination  the  following  parts : 

An  outer  wall. 

An  inner  wall. 

A  posterior  wall. 

An  anterior  wall. 

A  floor. 

A  roof. 
The  OUTER  WALL  is  formed  by  the  membrana  tyrapani,  and 
by  the  small  portion  of  bone  surrounding  it.  It  presents  two  open- 
ings for  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  called  the  iter  chordiE  fosterms 
and  the  iter  ckordie  anterius  or  X,\ig  canal  of  Huguier,  and  a  fissure 
called  the  fissure  of  Glaser.  Through  this  latter  opening,  pro- 
trudes the  long  process  of  the  malleus,  and,  through  it,  enters 
also  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery-,  and, 
accordinti  to  some  authorities,  the  tendon  of  the  laxator  tympani 
muscle,  while  by  others  the  existence  of  such  a  muscle  is  denied. 
The  INNER  WALL  presents  the  following  points  of  interest,  to 
which  special  names  have  been  applied : 

1.  The  ^rowow/cry,  which  is  a  large  rounded  eminence  formed 

by  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea.  Its  surface  is  grooved 
for  the  filaments  of  Jacobson's  nerve. 

2.  The  fenestra  ovalisy  which  is  an  opening  into  the  vesti- 

bule, and  which  is  closed  by  the  stapes  and  its  annular 
hgament. 

3.  The  fenestra  rotunda,  which  is  an  opening  into  the  scala 

tympani,  and  which  is  closed  by  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  tympanum  {tnembrana  tympani  secondaria^ 

4.  The  pyramid,  which  is   the  enclosing  cavity  of    the  sta- 

pedius muscle,  and,  at  the  apt.x  of  which,  the  orifice, 
through  which  the  tendon  of  that  muscle  escapes,  may 
be  perceived. 
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5.  The  ridge  of  bone,  which  indicates  the  course  of  the  aquae- 
ductus  Fallopii,  as  it  passes  backwards  and  downwards. 

The  POSTERIOR  WALL  presents  the  openings  of  the  mastoid 
cells,  which  are  contained  within  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone. 

The  ANTERIOR  WALL  presents  four  points  of  special  interest 
as  follows :  • 

1.  The  internal  opening  of   the  Eustachian  tube,   which    is 

situated  near  to  the  floor  of  the  cavity. 

2.  The  opening  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  which  is  situated 

near  to  the  roof  of  the  cavity. 

3.  The  anterior  pyramid,  which  is  a  prominence  of  bone  sur- 

rounding the  opening  for  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

4.  The  processus  cochleaformis,  which  is  a  thin  plate  of  bone 

between  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the 
canal  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 
The  FLOOR  corresponds  to  the  jugular  fossa  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  lies  directly  above  it.     It  pre- 
sents a  small  opening,  through  which  Jacobson's  nerve  enters  the 
tympanum. 

The  ROOF  is  separated  from  the  cranial  cavity  by  a  thin  plate 
of  bone,  and  corresponds  to  a  depression  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Bones  of  the  Tympanum. 

The  tympanum  has,  within  its  cavity,  three  small  bones, 
which  serve  to  connect  the  membrana  tympani  with  the  annular 
ligament  which  covers  the  opening  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  thus 
to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  the  sound  impulse  to  the  scala 
vestibuli  of  the  internal  ear  or  labyrinth.  These  three  bones  are 
called  the  malleus,  the  incus,  and  the  stapes. 

The  Malleus,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hammer, 
is  the  most  external  bone  and  is  connected  to  the  membrana 
tympani  by  a  process  called  the  manubrium,  which  is  inserted 
between  the  mucous  and  the  fibrous  coats  of  that  membrane.  It 
presents  the  following  points  of  interest : 

A  head. 

A  neck. 

The  manubrium. 

A  processus  gracilis. 

A  processus  brevis. 
The  head  articulates  with  the  incus,  and  is  connected  to  the 
roof  of  the  tympanum  by  a  suspensory  ligament. 
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The  neck  aflfords  attachment  to  the  laxator  tympani  mus. 
cle. 

The  manubrium  or  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  into  a 
space  between  the  mucous  and  fibrous  layers  of  the  membrana 

tympani. 

The  processus  gracilis  is  an  extremely  long  and  delicate  pro- 
jection, which  extends  forwards  and  outwards  into  the  fissure  of 
Glaser. 

The  processus  brevis  of  the  bone  projects,  from  the  root  of  the 
manubrium,  outwards  towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

The  INCUS,  so-called  from  its  resemblance  to  an  anvil,  although 
it  is  perhaps  more  like  a  bicuspid  tooth  with  its  roots  widely  sep- 
arated, is  the  central  bone  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and 
articulates  with  the  malleus  and  the  stapes.  It  presents  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  interest : 

A  body. 
A  long  process. 
The  OS  orWiculare. 
A  short  process. 
The  body  articulates  with  the  malleus,  and  is  connected  to  the 
roof  of  the  tympanum  by  a  suspensory  ligament. 

The  long  process  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  manubrium  of 
the  malleus,  and  terminates  in  nodule  of  bone  termed  the  "  os 
orbiculare." 

The  OS  orbiculare  is  sometimes  described  as  the  fourth  bone  of 
the  tympanum,  since  it  is  separate  from  the  incus  in  the  foetus. 
It  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes. 

The  short  process  is  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tym- 
panum by  the  posterior  ligament. 

The  STAPES  is  the  most  internal  bone  of  the  tympanum  and 
is  so-called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  stirrup.  It  articulates  with 
the  OS  orbiculare  of  the  incus,  and  is  attached  to  the  annular  lig- 
ament around  the  edge  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  It  presents  the 
foUowmg  points  of  interest : 

A  head. 
A  neck. 
Two  crura. 
A  base. 
The  head  articulates  with   the   long  process   of    the    incus 
through  the  os  orbiculare. 

The  neck  is  the  constricted  portion  below  the  head.  It 
affords  attachment  to  the  stapedius  muscle. 
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The  two  crura  serve  to  connect  the  neck  of  the  bone  with 
the  base. 

The  base  is  broad,  and  is  connected  to  the  annular  ligament 
around  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  It  thus  conveys  the 
sound  impulse  to  the  labyrinth. 

The  MUSCLES  of  the  tympanum  are  three  in  number,  and  may 
be  described  as  follows : 

The  tensor  tympani.      r 
The  laxator  tympani. 
The  stjapedius. 

Tensor  Tympani. 

Origin. 

From  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  from  the  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
Insertion, 

Into  the  manubrium  and  the  processus  brevis  of  the 
malleus,  near  to  the  root  of  that  process. 

Laxator  Tympani. 

(The  existence  of  muscular  fibres  is  denied  by  some  authori- 
ties, and  it  is  probably  a  fibrous  cord  only.) 
Origin. 

From  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  the  Eus- 
tachian tube. 
Insertion. 

Into  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus,  and  occa- 
sionally into  the  neck  of  that  bone. 

Stapedius. 

Origin. 

From  the  interior  of  the  pyramid,  on  the  inner  wall 

of  the  tympanum. 

Insertion. 

Into  the  back  part  of  the  neck  of  the  stapes. 

The  tensor  tympani  m\xsc\t  draws  inwards  the  membrana  tym- 
pani and  thus  increases  the  tension  of  that  membrane ;  the  laxator 
tympani  muscle  produces  an  antagonistic  effect  upon  the  mem- 
brana tympani ;  while  the  stapedius  muscle,  by  inclining  the  stapes 
backwards,  is  supposed  to  compress  the  fluid  contents  of  the  ves- 
tibule. 
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The  ARTERIES  of  the  tympanum  are  derived  from  the  follow- 
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The  VEINS  empty  into  the  middle  meningeal  and  the 
pharyngeal  veins. 

The  NERVES  are  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

Branch  of  o«c  ganglion {  To  tensor  tjfmpani  muscle. 

Tympanic  of  fici«l  nerre \  To  itapedins  and  laiainr  Ijmpuii  mofda. 

TymMnic  of  glosso-pharyn.  f  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  membrane.     1  Carotid  pl«a«. 

E"l  (Jacobson  %  nerve).       J  \  ^^^^^     "(^.^^ 

Chorda   tympan.    branch    "0  commnnicating  branches  to  J  O.ic  e-oeI-™. 

faciai  nerve.  t.  bo 

Ihc  cavily  of  the  tympanum  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane, 
and,  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  communicates  with  the  cavity 
of  the  pharynx.  It  is  through  this  latter  communication,  that  air 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  thus  the 
membrana  tympani  is  allowed  to  vibrate  between  two  bodies  of 
air  whose  density  is  equal,  and  thus  to  truly  perceive  the  quality 
and  tone  of  the  notes  which  it  is  called  upon  to  record. 

The  abnormal  sounds,  perceived  when  the  Eustachian  tube 
is  obstructed  by  swelling  of  the  mucous  lining  during  attacks  of 
severe  influenza,  are  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  impaired  en- 
trance and  exit  of  air.  It  is  customary  for  gunners,  when  fir- 
ing large  cannon,  to  stand  with  the  mouth  open,  since,  by  so 
doing,  the  vibrations  of  the  air  produced  by  the  explosion  are 
transmitted  through  the  Eustachian  tube  as  well  as  through  the 
auditory  canal,  and,  by  neutralizing  each  other,  the  drum  mem- 
brane stands  almost  motionless,  and  little  if  any  sound  is  per- 
ceived. 


THE  INTERNAL  EAR  OR  LABYRINTH. 


The  internal  ear  consists  of  a  series  of  cavities  channelled 
of  the  temporal  bone,  called  the  osseous  labyrinth.  It  is  lined!,'^ 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  a  thin  fibro-serous  membrane, 
whose  (unction  is  to  secrete  a  fluid  called  the  liquor  Cotunnit 
or  the  perilymph,  in  which  fluid  floats  a  membranous  sac,  which 
resembles  in  its  shape  the  outUne  of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  and 
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which  IS  called  the  membranous  labyrinth.    The  membranous 
labyrinth,  is  itself  filled  with  a  fluid,  called  the  endolymph. 

The  Osseous  Labyrinth. 

The  osseous  portion  of  the  internal  ear  may  be  subdivided 
into  three  distinct  parts,  to  which  the  following  names  have  been 
applied : 

The  vestibule. 
The  semi-circular  canals. 
The  cochlea. 
The  VESTIBULE  is  the  main  cavity  of  the  labyrinth,  and  is 
situated  in  its  central  portion,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  cavity  of 
the  middle  ear.     It  communicates,  at  its  anterior  part,  with  the 
;scala  vestibuli  through  a  large  opening,  and,  by  five  small  open- 
ings, on  its  posterior  wall,  with  the  semi-circular  canals. 

Upon  its  outer  wall  is  a  large  opening  called  the  fenestra 
ovalis^  through  which  it  would  communicate  with  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  were  this  opening  not  closed  by  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  stapes,  and  by  the  lining  membrane  of  both 
cavities. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule  presents  the  following  points 
of  interest,  to  which  special  names  have  been  applied  : 

The  fovea  hemispherica. 
The  macula  cribrosa. 
The  pyramidal  eminence. 
The  opening  of  the  aquyductus  vestibuli. 
The  fovea  hemispherica  is  a  small  circular  depression,  which 

corresponds  to  the  situa'tion  of  the  saccule. 
The  macula  cribrosa  are  numerous  small  opening^,  which  give 
passage  to  branches  of  the  saccular  division  of  the  ves- 
tibular nerve. 
The  Pyramidal  eminence  consists  of  a  vertical  ridge  of  bone, 
which  separates   the  fovea  from   the  opening  of  the 
aquaeductus  vestibuli. 
The  aquaeductus  vestibuli  is  a  canal,  which  extends  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  opens  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  cranium. 
The  roof  of  the  vestibule  presents  the  following  points  of  in- 
terest. 

Part  of  the  fovea  hemispherica. 
Part  of  the  pyramidal  eminence. 
The  fovea  semi-elliptica. 
The  first  two,  of  these  three  points  of  interest,  have  already 
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been  described  as  pertaining  chiefly  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  vo- 
tibule. 

The  fovea  semi-elliptka  is  a  small  oval  depression,  whose  trans- 
verse diameter  is  the  longest,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  situa 
tion  of  the  utricle.  It  is  perforated  by  small  foramina,  foimtng 
the  so-called  macula  cribrosa,  for  the  transmission  of  filaments  of 
the  utricular  and  ampullar  branches  of  the  vestibular  nerve. 

The  SEMl-CiRCULAR  CANALS  are  three  in  number,  and  arc 
situated  posterior  to,  and  above  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule.  They 
are  called  the  superior,  the  posterior,  and  the  external  canals. 
Each  one  lies  at  a  right  angle  to  the  other  two, 

The  superior  cattal  is  directed  vertically,  and  its  axis  lies  at  a 
right  angle  vihh  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone. 

The  posterior  canal  is  also  directed  vertically,  but  its  axis  lies 
parallel  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

The  external  canal  is  directed  horizontally  outwards  and  batk- 
wards. 

Each  canal  presents  a  dilated  extremity,  called  the  ampulla, 
and  the  superior  and  posterior  canals  Join  with  each  other  at  their 
outer  extremities,  while  the  inner  extremities  of  the  superior 
the  posterior  canals,  and  both  extremities  of  the  external 
open  into  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule. 

The  atiipulleE  of  the  three  canals  are  all  situated  at  that  extrem- 
ity which  opens  into  the  vestibule.  The  horizontal  or  external 
canal  has,  however,  only  one  ampulla,  although  both  ends  com- 
municate with  the  vestibule. 

The  function  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  not  positively 
termined.     By  some,  they  are  supposed  to  appreciate  the  4i 
tion  of  sound,  while  by  others,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
influence  in  maintaining  equilibrium. 

The  COCHLEA  is  an  excavation  in  the  substance  of  the  petroo*' 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  resembles  the  interior  of  the 
shell  of  the  snail,  and  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the  vestibule. 

The  base  looks  inwards,  and  corresponds  to  the  bottom  of  the.. 
internal  auditory   canal.     It  is  pierced  by  numerous   small 
ments  of  the  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  apex  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards. 

It  presents  the  following  points  of  interest,  to  which  spc( 
names  have  been  applied. 

1.  The  modiolus  or  central  axis. 

2.  The  spiral  canal. 
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3.  The  lamina  spiralis. 

4.  The  scala  tympani. 

5.  The  scala  vestibuli. 

6.  The  scala  media. 

The  modiolus  is  the  central  axis  of  the  cochlea,  and  is  broader 
at  its  base  than  at  its  apex,  thus  presenting  a  conical  form.  The 
apertures,  mentioned  as  pertaining  to  the  base  of  the  cochlea, 
are  in  reality,  openings  in  the  base  of  the  modiolus.  Its  apex 
becomes  expanded  and  blends  with  the  walls  of  the  cupola.  The 
cavity  of  the  modiolus  is  called  the  tubulus  centralis  modioli, 
and,  from  this  central  canal,  numerous  smaller  canals  open  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  modiolus  and  transmit  small  vessels  and  the 
filaments  of  the  cochlear  nerve. 

The  spiral  canal  is  a  space  between  the  modiolus  and  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cochlea.  It  is  so  called  from  its  spiral  di- 
rection, since  it  makes  two  and  a  half  complete  turns  around 
the  modiolus.  It  gradually  decreases  in  size  as  it  ascends,  and 
terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac,  called  the  cupola,  which  corresponds 
to  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  It  communicates  with  three  open- 
ings as  follows : 

The  fenestra  rotunda,  which  is  closed  during  life  by  the 
membrana  tympani  secundaria. 

The  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  which  has  already 
been  described. 

The  opening  of  the  aquaductus  cochlcce,  which  transmits  a 
small  vein  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  lamina  spiralis  is  a  bony  projection,  which  separates  the 
spiral  canal  partially  into  its  component  parts,  by  winding  around 
the  modiolus  and  by  extending  only  about  one-half  of  the  dis- 
tance across  the  cavity  of  the  cochlea.  This  thin  osseous  zone 
consists  of  two  layers,  between  which  the  filaments  of  the  coch- 
lear nerve  pass,  and  the  intervening  space  between  its  edge  and 
the  outer  wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  cochlea  is  filled  by  a  mem- 
brane, called  the  membrana  basilaris,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  periosteum  covering  the  lamina  spiralis. 

The  scala  tympani  is  that  portion  of  the  spiral  canal  of  the 
cochlea,  which  lies  below  the  lamina  spiralis  and  the  membrana 
basilaris.  Its  name  is  applied  from  its  termination  at  the  fenes- 
tra rotunda,  which  is  situated  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  which  is  closed  by  the  membrana  tympani  secundaria. 
It  communicates  with  the  aquaeductus  cochleae. 

The  scala  vestibuli  is  situated  above  the  lamina  spiralis  and  tb* 
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mctnbrana  basUaris.  It  is  not  as  large  a  canal  as  the  scala  tym- 
pani,  since  the  scala  media  is  cut  off  from  it  by  a  membrane,  called 
the  membrane  of  Reissner.  The  scala  vestibuli  communicates 
with  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule ;  and,  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea, 
the  two  scalse  communicate  with  each  other,  in  a  space,  called 
the  kilUolrema,  created  by  the  absence  of  the  lamina  spiralis  in 
the  last  half  coil  of  the  canal. 

The  scala  media  is  a  triangular  portion  of  the  space  above  the 
lamina  spiralis  and  the  membrane  basilaris,  which  is  separated 
from  the  scala  vestibuli  by  a  membrana.  called  the  membrane  of 
Reianer,  and  which  contains  the  organ  of  hearing,  called  from  its 
discoverer  the  organ  of  Cort'i.  This  space  has  been  described  by 
some  authors  under  the  names  of  the  canalis  cochica,  and  the 
canalis  membranacca. 

The  following  diagram  will  perhaps  make  the  construction  of 
the  three  divisiom  of  the  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea  more  clearly 
understood  by  the  student. 


A  Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Spiral  Canal  of  THr ' 
Cochlea  (diagrammatic.) 


S.  V.  Scala  tieitJbuU. 
S.  T,  Siala  lymfmHt. 
S,  M.  Staii  mtdia. 

3.  MemhraHi  basilaris. 
J,   Upper  layer  o^  lamina  ipimtis  sssta. 
7.  Nert'tfilnmenl  cscapioE   from  Ihe  ma- 
Jinlui  uiil  supplying  Ihc  ft^an  0/  Certi. 


I,  Mtmbrent ef  RtU 

B.  Organ  ef  Certi.  covered  by  Hh*  "  n 

braita   Iteteria,"   o 

Carii". 
4.  Ligamenlui'i  ifira 
6,  Luwer  layer  of  lamina  tfiralii  <r 
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The  Membranous  Labyrinth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  is  a  closed  sac  which  is  contained 
within  the  osseous  labyrinth.  It  is  prolonged  into  the  semi-cir- 
cular canals,  and  lines  the  vestibule,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  canalis  cochleae  of  Reissner. 

The  portion  contained  within  the  vestibule  consists  of  two 
sacs,  called  the  saccule  and  the  utricle,  which  do  not  communicate 
with  each  other,  except  indirectly  through  the  aquaeductus  vesti- 
buli. 

The  saccule  is  afforded  a  free  communication  with  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  membranous  labyrinth  into  the  scala  media,  through 
a  small  canal  called  the  canalis  reuniens,  and  lies  in  relation  with 
the  fovea  hemispherica. 

The  utricle  opens  into  the  prolongations  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  within  the  semicircular  canals,  and  lies  within  the  de- 
pression of  the  fovea  semielliptica. 

The  membranous  semicircular  canals  are  only  one-third  of  the 
size  of  the  osseous  canals,  except  at  the  ampullce,  where  they  nearly 
fill  the  entire  space.  They  open  into  the  utricle  by  five  open- 
ings, since  one  opening  is  common  to  two  canals. 

The  membranous  labyrinth,  as  a  whole,  is  filled  with  a  fluid, 
called  the  endolymph,  and  is  separated  from  the  osseous  labyrinth 
by  an  external  fluid,  called  ^^  perilymph.  Upon  its  membranous 
structure,  which  lies  between  these  two  fluids,  ramify  the  minute 
filaments  of  the  vestibular  nerve. 

Small  bo'dies,  called  otoliths,  are  found  upon  that  portion  of 
the  membrane,  which  invests  the  saccule  and  utricle,  in  close  re- 
lation to  the  point  of  distribution  of  the  nerves.  These  bodies 
are  supposed  by  some  to  afford,  by  jarring  against  the  nerve  fila- 
ments, appreciation  of  the  intensity  of  sound. 

The  NERVES  of  the  internal  ear  are  derived  from  the  auditory 
nerve,  whJch,  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  canal,  divides 
into  two  branches  called  the  vestibular  and  the  cochlear  nerves. 

The  vestibular  nerve  divides  into  three  branches,  which  pass 
through  small  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory 
canal  and  are  distributed  to  the  ampullae,  the  utricle,  and  the  sac- 
cule. In  the  two  latter  situations,  these  nerve  filaments  bear  a 
close  relation  to  the  masses  of  calcareous  material,  previously  de- 
scribed as  the  otoliths. 

The  cochlear  nerve  divides  into  numerous  small  filaments,  which 
enter  openings  in  the  base  of  the  modiolus,  and,  after  passing 
into  its  central  canal,  escape  from  the  small  canals  which  are  di- 
rected outwards  towards  the  lamina  spiralis,  and  are  distributed 
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to  the  organ  of  Corti,  in  the  scala  media  of  the  cochlea,  i 
the  mcmbrana  basitarh. 

The  ARTERIES  of  the  internal  ear  are  derived  chiefly  from  J 
three  sources,  vh. : 

1.  The  auditory  artery  (a  branch  of  the  basilar  artery). 

2.  The  stylo-mastoid  artery  (a  branch  of  the  posterior  auri-J 

cular  artery). 

3.  The  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

MECHANISM    OF    HEARING. 

In  the  act  of  hearing,  the  vibrations,  produced  within  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  by  the  waves  of  sound,  are  transmitted  to  the  mcni- 
brane  covering  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  by  means  of  the  chain  of 
bones  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and,  through  secondary 
vibrations  produced  within  this  membrane,  the  impulse  is  tran^ 
mitted  to  the  fluids  of  the  vestibule.  According  to  some  author- 
ities, the  jarring  of  the  otoliths  against  the  filaments  of  the 
vestibular  nerve  affords,  at  this  latter  point,  a  perception  of  the 
intensity  of  the  sound  which  is  being  appreciated  by  the  ear. 

The  vibrations  now  travel  along  the  fluids  of  the  scala  vesti- 
buli  of  the  cochlea  and  of  the  semicircular  canals,  thus  passing 
in  two  different  directions.  In  the  semicircular  canals,  according 
to  some  observers,  the  dircciion  from  which  the  sound  springs  is 
perceived,  while  the  vibrations  carried  along  the  scala  veslibuli 
are  transmitted  to  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the 
organ  of  Corti  and  those  connected  with  the  mcmbrana  basilaris, 
thus  affording  the  perception  of  the  note  and  the  quality  of  the 
sound  perceived.  After  reaching  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  the  vi- 
brations are  transmitted  from  the  scala  vestibuli  downwards  along 
the  course  of  the  scala  tympani  till  they  reach  the  membrana 
tympani  secundaria,  which  covers  the  fenestra  rotunda,  where  the 
vibrations  are  lost ;  being  no  longer  transmitted,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  any  conducting  medium. 

The  free  entrance  of  air  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  the 
middle  ear,  alTords  an  equal  density  of  air  upon  either  side  of  the 
membrana  tympani.  and  thus  insures  a  vibration  of  that  mem- 
brane in  absolute  unison  with  the  vibrations  of  the  sound  which  it 
is  called  upon  to  record. 

The  function  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  of  the  membrana  basilaris, 
or  of  the  otoliths,  cannot  be  stated  with  any  positive  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, since  new  discoveries  are  constantly  being  made ;  although 
some  theories  of  their  function  have  been  given  above. 

The  minute  construction  of  the  scala  media  and  its  contained 
organs  can  be  found  by  reference  to  more  exhaustive  treatises. 
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THE   PERINEUM. 

That  portion  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  which  lies  anterior  to 
the  line  drawn  between  the  two  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  is  called 
the  perineum^  while  the  portion,  which  lies  posterior  to  this  line, 
is  called  the  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

The  structures  which  compose  the  perineum  differ  in  the  two 
sexes,  but,  as  the  male  perineum  is  the  chief  seat  of  operation 
for  stone  in  the  bladder  and  for  surgical  conditions  of  the  deep 
urethra,  and  therefore  possesses  great  surgical  importance,  the 
following  text  will  be  specially  understood  to  apply  to  that  sex, 
unless  the  female  perineum  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  perineal  space  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  bounded  as 
follows  : 

Anteriorly,  by  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Laterally,  by  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  the  ischia. 

Posteriorly,  by  the  line  between  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia. 

The  average  width  of  the  perineum  is  about  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches,  and  the  variations  from  this  standard  are  of  im- 
portance in  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

The  cutaneous  surface  of  the  perineum  is  convex,  in  the  me- 
dian line,  and  slightly  depressed  at  its  outer  borders. 

The  perineum  is  composed  of  the  following  structures,  each 
of  which  merits  a  special  description. 

The  integument. 


The  anal  group  of  muscles.* 


i  Sphincter  ani 
(3)  \  Levator  ani. 
(  Coccygeus. 


{Accelerator  urinse. 
Compressor  urethrse. 


Fasciae 


Superficial  Perineal,  j  ^up^^'^cid  layer. 

^  Deep  perineal  (or /n-  (  Anterior  layer. 
angular  ligament),    \  Posterior  layer. 

Buck's  fascia,  j  Obturator  fascia. 
^Pelvic  iascia.  )  Ischio-rectal  fascia. 
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(Ptodk  tttery. 
Aitery  of  the  bulb. 
Tnmsvefse  perineal  arterf • 
Inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteiy. 
Saper6cial  perineal  arterf  • 
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hemoiiboidaL 


fMembtanoBs  portion  of  the  aicthia. 
Bnlbons  portion  of  the  arethrm. 
Piostadc  portion  of  the  urethra. 

Prostate  ghmd. 
Covper*s  glands. 
Neck  of  the  Uadder. 
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The  5Kn^  of  the  perineum  is  dark  in  color,  is  freely  movable, 
is  covered  with  short  crisp  hairs,  and  is  thrown  into  a  median 
r«i|^*c/.  which  is  suppMeJ  with  abundant  sebaceous  follicles. 

The  Tw:^  Gx?VPS  of  MUSCLES  have  already  been  described  in 
the  chxDter  rertiinin^  to  mvolo^*.  • 

The  >V?ERFICIAL  rASCL\  of  the  perineum  is  in  close  relation 
with  the  skin,  arid  is  composed  of  two  layers^  called  the  superficial 

The  s^T^r^xci^  IjTrr  is  continuous  with  the  subcutaneous  fas- 
cii  ct*  the  thii-hs.  and  is  hea\*ilv  ladened  with  fat.     It  is  thick,  and 

The  Sj:t  .'^jz-^  is  thin  and  ao^^neurotic  in  structure,  and  lies 
ir.  c":>e  c?r.:act  '.v::h  the  inuscles  of  the  perineum,  and  serves  to 
rir.i  :hi:::t:  i.^.vr.  t:»  the  ro-^t  of  the  penfs.  It  is  attached,  upon 
e::r.ir  >.ie.  :,"*  the  nr?.:  of  the  o-bes  and  ischia,  thus  encIosin<r 
th?  ert.re  r-er.n^JL  strict jres,  and.  D3steriorIv,  it  becomt's  blended 
with  the  .:t-v^,v"  .l;-?.--^  /•  zke  iri^nrui^ir  i:^iimtnt,  after  passing 
r<:"ejL:h  the  l.^-ier  b--"rder  of  the  transversus  perinei  muscle.  It 
:>  crr-.-^.-^f:,  :r.  tror.t.  w:tr.  Buck  s  tascia. 

i^«  .~x'<  VASCI-V,  so  cillei  from  the  American  surgeon,  who 
nr>:.  ir.  ;5-i:\  n:iie  its  existence  Dr."^m:ncntlv  recoj-nized.  is  a  con- 
t:::ui::.^:t  v^f  the  ,;lv:*  .j:irr  of  the  s:tf^'rjicul  fcrimal  fascia  for- 
wiris  urcr.  the  renis  as  far  as  the  i^Ians  oenis :  the  bodv  of  which 
orcir,  ::  c>::v.rle:elv  invests,  and.  with  the  susoensor\-  lis^ament 
of  wh.jh.  it  :>  continuous,  above.  This  fascia,  which  no.v  is  fre- 
cuertlv  dentins: rated,  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  deep 
.1;?,''  v^f  the  surverncial  fascia  of  the  perineum  is  not  continuous, 
in  front,  with  the  ds'-r.s  o:  the  scrotum,  as  is  stated  in  manv  of 
the  exhaustive  treatises.  In  cases  of  urinal  infiltration  of  the 
perineum*  this  fascia  modifies,  until  perforated,  the  direction  of 
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the  infiltration,  in  a  forward  or  upward  direction,  and  is  therefore 
of  great  surgical  importance. 

The  DEEP  PERINEAL  FASCIA,  or  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
perineum,  serves  to  support  the  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland, 
and  to  close  the  anterior  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  is 
composed  of  two  layers,  called  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
layers,  each  of  which  take  a  different  course,  and,  between  which, 
is  contained  the  space  called  the  cavity  of  the  triangular  liga^ 
tnent. 

The  anterior  layer  is  thicker  than  the  posterior,  and  extends 
downwards  and  forwards  upon  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  becomes  blended  with  the  bulb  of  the  urethra^  be- 
fore it  passes  to  its  insertion  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of 
the  perineum.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  pubic  arch  and  the 
sub-pubic  ligament,  and,  upon  either  side,  to  the  rami  of  the 
pubes  and  the  ischia. 

The  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  has  the  same 
points  of  origin  and  insertion  as  the  anterior  layer,  which  has 
just  been  described.  It  passes  upwards  and  backwards,  and, 
after  passing  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  prostate  glands  it  descends 
to  become  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  peri- 
neum, at  which  point  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  pelvic  fas- 
cia. It  bears  an  intimate  relation,  after  leaving  the  apex  of  the 
prostate  gland,  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethral  canal. 

The  urethra  passes  through  the  triangular  ligament,  at  a  point 
situated  about  one  inch  below  the  symphysis  pubis.  An  obstruc- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  is  often  encountered  at 
this  point,  since  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  liable  to  impinge 
against  this  fascia. 

The  cavity  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  the  space  contained 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  It  contains 
the  following  structures. 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  compressor  urethrae  muscle. 

The  pudic  vessels. 

The  pudic  nerve. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb. 

The  nerve  of  the  bulb. 

The  glands  of  Cowper,  and  their  ducts. 

Fat,  and  connective  tissue. 

The  PELVIC  FASCIA  is  continuous,  above,  with  the  fascia  over 
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fPudic  artcfy. 
Artery  of  the  bulb, 
Tranivcrse  pcnneal  (utoy. 
Inferior  hemorrhoidal  artciy. 
Superficial  perineal  ■rtery. 

( Inferior  hemorrhoidal. 

Nervei ...• • ••    -t Supi^riicial  periaeaL 

( Pudiu. 


Membranous  portion  of  thr  dr«(tin. 
Bulbous  portion  of  the  uroihta. 
Pro«Ialic  portion  of  Ihe  urethra. 


Other  important  stmctorcs. <  Rectum, 

Prostate  ghnd. 
Cowper's  glands. 
fet-kodhe  bladder. 

The  SKIN  of  the  perineum  is  dark  in  color,  is  freely  movable, 
is  covered  with  short  crisp  hairs,  and  is  thrown  into  a  median 
ra/Ai-,  which  is  supplied  with  abundant  sebaceous  foUicles. 

The  TWO  GROUPS  of  MUSCLES  have  already  been  described  in 
the  chapter  pertaining  to  myology.  • 

The  SUPERFICIAL  FASCIA  of  the  perineum  is  in  close  relation 
with  the  skin,  and  is  composed  a^  two  layers,  called  the  superficial 
and  the  deep  layers. 

The  iuperficial  layer  is  continuous  with  the  subcutaneous  fas- 
cia of  the  thighs,  and  is  heavily  ladened  with  fat.  It  is  thick,  and 
areolar  in  structure. 

The  deep  layer  is  thin  and  aponeurotic  in  structure,  and  lies 
in  close  contact  with  the  muscles  of  the  perineum,  and  serves  to 
bind  them  down  to  the  root  of  the  penis.  It  is  attached,  upon 
either  side,  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia,  thus  enclosing 
the  entire  perineal  structures,  and,  posteriorly,  it  beeontrs  bUndtd 
with  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  after  passing 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  transversus  perinci  muscle.  It 
is  continuous,  in  front,  with  Buck's  fascia. 

Buck's  fascia,  so  called  from  the  American  surgeon,  who 
first,  in  1846,  made  its  existence  prominently  recognized,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia  for- 
wards upon  the  penis  as  far  as  the  glans  penis ;  the  body  of  which 
organ  it  completely  invests,  and,  with  the  suspensory  ligament 
of  which,  it  is  continuous,  above.  This  fascia,  which  now  is  fre- 
quently demonstrated,  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  drrf 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum  is  not  continuous, 
in  front,  with  the  darlos  of  the  scrotum,  as  is  stated  in  many  of 
the  exhaustive  treatises.  In  cases  of  urinal  infiltration  of  the 
perineum,  this  fascia  modifies,  until  perforated,  the  direction  of 
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the  infiltration,  in  a  forward  or  upward  direction,  and  is  therefore 
of  great  surgical  importance. 

The  DEEP  PERINEAL  FASCIA,  or  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
perineum,  serves  to  support  the  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland, 
and  to  close  the  anterior  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  is 
composed  of  two  layers,  called  the  anterior  and  the  posterior 
layers,  each  of  which  take  a  different  course,  and,  between  which, 
is  contained  the  space  called  the  cavity  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment. 

The  anterior  layer  is  thicker  than  the  posterior,  and  extends 
downwards  and  forwards  upon  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  becomes  blended  with  the  bulb  of  t/ie  urethra^  be- 
fore it  passes  to  its  insertion  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of 
the  perineum.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  pubic  arch  and  the 
sub-pubic  ligament,  and,  upon  either  side,  to  the  rami  of  the 
pubes  and  the  ischia. 

The  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  has  the  same 
points  of  origin  and  insertion  as  the  anterior  layer,  which  has 
just  been  described.  It  passes  upwards  and  backwards,  and, 
after  passing  in  front  oi  Xh^apex  of  the  prostate  gland,  it  descends 
to  become  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  peri- 
neum, at  which  point  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  pelvic  fas- 
cia. It  bears  an  intimate  relation,  after  leaving  the  apex  of  the 
prostate  gland,  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethral  canal. 

The  urethra  passes  through  the  triangular  ligament,  at  a  point 
situated  about  one  inch  below  the  symphysis  pubis.  An  obstruc- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  is  often  encountered  at 
this  point,  since  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  liable  to  impinge 
against  this  fascia. 

The  cavity  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  the  space  contained 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia.  It  contains 
the  following  structures. 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  compressor  urethrae  muscle. 

The  pudic  vessels. 

The  pudic  nerve. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb. 

The  nerve  of  the  bulb. 

The  glands  of  Cowper,  and  their  ducts. 

Fat,  and  connective  tissue. 

The  PELVIC  FASCIA  is  continuous,  above,  with  the  fascia  over 
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the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  and  with  the  fascia  transversalis. 
It  splits,  at  the  point  of  attachment  between  it  and  the  fibres  of 
the  levator  ani  muscle,  into  two  layers,  which  are  called  the  ob- 
turator, and  the  recto-vesical  fascim.  It  covers  the  sacral  plexus 
of  nerves  and  the  pyriformis  muscle,  and  is  perforated  by  the  in- 
ternal iiiac  vessels. 

The  obturator  fascia  forms  a  canal  for  the  pudic  vessels  »nd 
nerves.     It   gives  off  a  thin   layer  to  the  third   portion  of  the 
rectum,  which   is  called  the  rt»fl/ or  the  ischio-rectal  fascia,  and  '] 
is  attached  to  the  pubic  arch  and  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

The  rtcto-vesical  fascia  forms  the  ptibo-prostatic  ligaments,  and 
encloses  the  prostate  gland  and  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins.  It 
also  forms  the  true  lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder,  and  sends  a 
prolongation  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  which  invests 
the  vesicul^  seminales.  It  is  situated  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  levator  ani  muscle. 

The  ARTERIES  of  the  perineum  have  been  described  in  the 
chapter  of  this  work  upon  angiology,  but  the  surgical  importance 
of  each  may  be  here  mentioned. 

The  pudic  artery,  of  each  side,  lies  close  to  the  ramus  of  the 
pubes  and  the  ischium,  and  is  liable  to  be  wounded  in  lithotomy, 
if  the  incision  be  carried  too  far  outwards. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  is  a  source  of  serious  hemorrhage  in 
lithotomy,  if  the  incision  be  made  too  far  in  front ;  and.  in  urethro- 
tomy of  the  deeper  portions  of  that  canal.  It  enters  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  lig.iment. 

The  transverse  perineal  artery  lies  parallel  with  the  muscle  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  almost  always  wounded  in  the  lateral  opera- 
tion for  stone,  since  that  muscle  is  usually  divided. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  artery  is  distributed  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  and  the  anus. 

The  superficial  perineal  artery  distributes  its  branches  to  the 
scrotum  and  the  dartos.  Its  branches  are  usually  divided  in  any 
incision  which  involves  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum. 

The  Nfc;RVp;s  of  the  perineum  are  in  relation  with  the  arteries 
of  the  same  name. 
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PARTS   ASSOCIATED    WITH     THE    OPERATION    OF 

LATERAL   LITHOTOMY. 

In  the  operation  of  lateral  lithotomy,  certain  structures  are 
of  necessity  wounded,  and  certain  structures  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

The  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum  corresponds  to  a 
locality,  situated,  externally,  midway  between  the  junction  of  the 
scrotum  with  the  perineum,  and  the  centre  of  the  anus.  In  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  the  incision  should  never  be  carried  above 
this  pointy  since  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  lies  im- 
mediately behind  it. 

The  parts,  which  are  divided  in  this  operation,  are  as  follows : 
I.  Integument. 
^  2.  Superficial  fascia. 

3.  Inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves., 

4.  Superficial  perineal  vessels  and  nerves. 

5.  Transversus  perinei  muscle. 

6.  Accelerator  urinae  muscle  (posterior  fibres). 

7.  Deep  perineal  fascia  (anterior  layer). 

8.  Compressor  urethrae  muscle. 

9.  Levator  ani  muscle  (anterior  fibres). 

10.  Membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  urethra. 

11.  Prostate  gland  and  posterior  layer  of  the  deep 

perineal  fascia. 
The   structures,   which  are  to  be  especially  avoided^   are   as 
follows : 

1.  The  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  its  artery. 

2.  The  rectum. 

3.  The  pudic  artery. 

4.  Entire  division  of  the  prostate  gland. 

The  firsts  of  these  four  structures,  is  to  be  avoided  by  keeping 
the  incision  as  far  backwards  as  possible,  without  endangering 
other  structures; 

The  rectum  is  to  be  avoided,  by  not  carrying  the  incision  too 
far  backwards. 

The  pudic  artery  is  to  be  avoided,  by  not  carrying  the  incision 
too  far  outwards. 

The  width  of  the  incision  in  the  prostate  gland  is  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  cutting  instrument,  and,  if  a  scalpel  be 
used,  by  not  allowing  the  incision  of  the  deeper  structures  to  be 
carried  too  far  backwards. 


THE  FEMALE   PERINEUM. 

The  perineum  of  the  female  diflers  from  that  of  the  male  in 
its  size,  and  somewhat  in  its  construction. 

It  extends,  from  a  line  drawn  between  the  two  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia,  upwards  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  is  Iriangvlar  in 
its  form.  It  is  perforated  by  the  opening  of  the  vulva,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  situation  of  the  scrotum  of  the  male,  and  which 
embraces  the  external  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  and  it  extends  upwanis 
between  the  rectum  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  as  a  tri- 
angular-shaped prolongation,  sometimes  called  t'he  perimral  body. 

The  lo-^'er  commissure  of  the  vulva  is  separated  from  the  anal 
opening  by  a  space  of  about  an  inch,  although  the  anus  is  rela- 
tively farther  back  than  in  the  male. 

At  the  superior  commissure  of  the  vulva,  may  be  perceived  the 
clitoris,  which  is  analogous  to  the  penis  of  the  male,  and  which 
possesses  the  same  muscles. 

The  superficial  fascia,  as  in  the  male,  consists  of  two  layers, 
but  both  are  incomplete  on  account  of  the  aperture  of  the  vulva. 
This  fascia  is  continued  forwards  into  the  labia  majora,  as  high 
up  as  the  clitoris;  and  it  thus  supports  the  analogy  between  the 
labium  and  the  scrotum.  It  becomes  joined  to  the  deep  perineal 
fascia,  after  passing  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  transversus 
perinei  muscles. 

The  triangular  ligament  or  the  deep  perineal  fascia  of  the  female 
is  rendered  less  apparent  than  in  the  male  by  the  large  aperture 
of  the  vagina,  but  it  nevertheless  presents  two  distinct  layers 
which  transmit  the  urethra,  as  in  the  male  sex. 

The  muscles  of  the  female  perineum  comprise  one  not  met  with 
in  the  male,  which  is  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  to 
which  the  name  sphincter  vagints  has  been  applied,  from  its  cir- 
cular arrangement.  It  is  analogous  to  the  accelerator  urinar  mus- 
cle of  the  male ;  which  is  not  present  in  the  female,  as  the  clitoris 
has  no  corpus  spongiosum,  and  as  the  urethra  is  not  called  upon 
for  forcible  ejaculation. 

The  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  perineum  of  both  sexes  are 
identical  in  their  situation  and  their  general  distribution. 

The  perineum  of  the  female  performs  an  important  /unelum, 
since  it  tends  to  support  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and, 
indirectly,  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  the  bladder,  and  the  uterus. 
Laceration  of  the  perineum,  therefore,  is,  in  the  female,  a  mnst 
s  condition,  if  not  promptly  relieved  by  surgical  measures. 
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Abdomen,  apertures  in,  265. 

lymphatics  of,  432. 

muscles  of  the,  236. 

viscera  of,  520. 

regions  of.  their  boundaries  and 
contents.  535.  536. 
Abdominal  cavity,  boundaries  of,  265 . 
Abdominal  walls,  openings  in,  265. 
Acervulus  cerebri,  457. 
Acetabulum,  108. 
Acromion  process,  123. 
Adenology,  2,  3. 
Air-cell,  structure  of,  551. 
Alimentary  canal,  subdivisions  of,  514. 

functions  of,  515. 
Amphiarthrosis,  167.  168. 
Ampullae.  595. 
Anatomy,    animal,  i . 

classification  of,  I . 

comparative,  I. 

definition  of,  I. 

descriptive,  I. 

forensic,  2. 

general,  1. 

microscopical,  2. 

minute  of  bone,  il. 

morbid,  2. 

of  man  (diagram),  2. 

pathological,  2. 

philosophical,  2. 

relative,  I. 

special,  I. 

surgical,  I. 

topographical,  2. 

transcendental.  2. 

varieties  of,  I . 

vegetable,  i. 

veterinary,  2. 
Angiology,  2,  3.  232. 
Angle  of  jaw,  60. 
Angles  of  scapula,  124. 


Ankle-joint,  195. 
Antrum  of  Highmore,  47,  48* 
Annulus  ovalis,  507. 
Anti-helix,  585. 
Anti-tragus,  585. 
Aorta,  338. 

arch  of,  as  a  whole,  its  calibre,  341. 
aneurismal  disease  of,  342, 

343. 
movements  of,  341. 

ascending  portion  of,  338. 

ascending  portion  of.branch- 
cs  of,339, 

ascending  portion  of,  sinuses 
of.  339. 

ascending  portion  of,  rela- 
tions of,  340. 

descending  portion  of,  rela- 
tions of,  341. 

transverse  portion   of,  rela- 
tions of,  340. 

table  of  branches  of,  344. 
abdominal,  401 . 

collateral  circulation  of, 

405. 

relations  of,  402. 

branches  of,  403 . 

divisions  of,  338. 

sinus  magnum  of,  338  . 

sinus  magnum  of,  sur- 
gical interest  of,  338. 

thoracic,  399. 

relations  of,  400. 

branches  of,  400. 
Appendices  epiploicae,  524. 
Apophysis,  ii. 
Arachnoid,  439,  440. 
Arnold's  nerve,  opening  for,  39. 
Arterial  system,  333  . 
Arthrodia,  167,  168. 
Arthrology,  167. 
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AUTEaV,  OK  Artrkies. 

1                    Aquxductu:  cochlex,  39,  40. 

cerebral,  anterior.  360.361. 

1                       Aqna^ductus    Fsllopii,  587. 

middle.  360.  361. 

1                    Aiiuaducttis  vestibali,3q,  595. 

posterior,  380.381. 

1                        Aitillary  space,  388. 

cervical,  a.sceDdiDg.  380.383. 

superficial,  380.  384. 

con.er.ls  of,  3B9. 

choroid,  anterior.  360,  36a. 

Artmv,  or  Arteiues, 

ciliary,  anterior.  360,  361. 

alveolar,  350,  357- 

long,  360,  361. 

thort.  36a36l. 

39i.  395- 

circle  of  Willis,  arteries  of,  361. 

]Lna&lon>Dt>ca    magna,    of   femoral, 

circumnex.  anterior,  of  uillai?.  jgCb 

4".  41-t. 

391. 

apgalar.  official,  350,  353. 

circumflM  iliac.  405, 408. 

iliM.su|«riicial,4ii,4ij. 

BorU,  see  Aorls. 

exTernal.  of  deep  fem»- 

articular,  of  popliteal,.  416. 

ral,  412.  414  . 

asceiiditiE  phatjngeal,  350,  354. 

inlemat.  of  deep  femo- 

auditory. jSi. 

ral,  4",  4M- 

auricular,  of  occipital,  35a. 

posterior,  of  wda.ty.39n 

ofpost.  auricular,  330,354. 

39a. 

posterior,  350,  354, 

coccygeal,  410, 

itnteriot,  350.  355. 

coeliac  aiii.  403. 

axUlaiy,386, 

Colica  deitra,  403. 

br^inehes  of,  390. 

media,  403. 

^^^^                                 relations    of   first  portion 

sinistra,  403. 

^^B                                              3S7- 

comes  nervi  phrenici.  385. 

^^^^^H                               relations  of  second  portion 

ischiadici,  410. 

^^V                                            3E7- 

coroimry.  344. 

^^^*                                       relations  of  third  portion 

inferior.  350. 

■                                                    of,  388. 

superior,  3SO. 

1                               basilar,  380.382. 

crema^eric.  405,  4o5. 

brachial,  393. 

branches  of,  3^, 

crico-ihyroid.3io.jsi 

cystic  403.  404. 

1                                                relation  of,  393. 

dental,  inferior,  350,  357. 

superior,  350.  3S7. 

buccal,  350- 

deeptemporal,  350,  3SS. 

calcanean  interna],  41B,  419. 

digital,  of  planlar,  419. 

carotid,  common.  346. 

digital,  of  ulnar.  398.  399- 

relations  of,  347,  348. 

dorsal  artery  of  the  penis.  411. 

carotid,  external.  349. 

dorialisindicis,396,  397. 

branches  of  (table)  350.351 

lingui.  3S0. 

relation?  of.  349. 

pedis,  4.7. 

carotid,   infernal.  357. 

branches  of,  417. 

branches  of  (table)  359.360. 

pollieU,  396.  397.  417- 

felationsof,  358,  3S9- 

»capul«,  39a- 

carpa!,  398.  399. 

epigaalrie,  deep,  405.  407- 

anleiior.  396,  399. 

superficial,  411.413, 

posterior,  356,397. 

superior,  380,385. 

centralis  reiintc,  360.  3&l- 

ethmoidal,  anterior,  360,  361 . 

posterior,  360,  J6i. 

inferior,  3S0.  381. 

external  pudic.  deep,  41*. 

^^^^^                       superior,  380,  381. 

saper&cid,  4".  4i>, 

INDEX. 
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Artery,  or  Arteries. 
facial,  350,  352. 

anastomoses  of,  353. 
femoral,  412. 

branches  of,  412. 
collateral  circulation  of,  415. 
frontal,  of  ophthalmic,  360,  361 . 
gastric,  403,  404. 
gastro-duodenalis,  403,  404. 
•epiploica  dextra,  403 . 
-epiploica  sinistra,  403. 
gluteal,  405,  409,411. 

inferior,  410. 
helicine,  564. 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  410. 

middle,  405,  409. 
superior,  403. 
hepatic,  403,  404. 
hyoid  of  lingual,  350. 

superior  thyroid,  350. 
ileo-colic,  403 . 
iliac,  common,  406. 

collateral  circulation 

of,  406. 
relations  of,  406. 
external,  405,  407. 

branches  of,  407. 
collateral  circulation 

of,  408. 
relations  of,  407. 
intemal,  405,  408. 

branches  of,  409. 
collateral  circulation 

of,  411. 
reliltions  of,  409. 
ilio-lumbar  405,  409,  411. 
infra- orbital,  350,  357. 
in  general,  333. 

anastomoses  of,  334,  335. 
branches  of,  333 . 
direction  of,  335. 
nerves  of.  337. 
position  of.  333. 
structure  of,  336.  337. 
innominata,  345 . 

collateral  circulation,  346. 
relations  of.  345 . 
intercostal,  anterior,  380,  385 . 
aortic,  400,  401 . 
superior,  380,  385. 
intemal  mammary,  380,  384. 

maxillary,  350,  356.    [397. 
interossei,  deep  palmar  of  radial,396,' 


Artery,  or  Arteries. 

interossei,  of  ulnar,  398. 
interosseous,  of  dorsal  is  pedis,  417. 

of  plantar,  419,  420. 
labial,  inferior,  350. 
lachrymal,  360.  [383. 

laryngeal,  of  inferior  thyroid,  380, 
laryngeal,  superior,  350,  351. 
lateralis  nasi,  350. 
lateral  sacral,  405,  409,  41 1, 
lingual,  350,  351. 
lumbar,  403,  405. 
malleolar,  of  tibial,  417. 
masseteric,  350. 

mediastinal,  of   intemal    mamma- 
ry. 380,  385. 
posterior,  40O1, 401 . 
meningeal,  anterior,  360. 

inferior,  350. 

middle,  350,  356. 

of    ascending    pharyn- 
geal. 350,  355. 

posterior,  380,  382. 

small,  350,  357. 
mesenteric,  inferior,  403,  405. 

superior,  403, 404. 
metacarpal,  of  radial,  396,  397. 
metatarsal,  417. 
middle  temporal,  350,  355. 
musculo-phrenic,  380,  385. 
nasal,  of  intemal  maxillary,  350,357. 

of  ophthalmic,  360,  361. 
obturator,  405,  409,  410. 
occipital.  350,  353. 
oesophageal,  400,  40T. 

of  inferior  thyroid,38o,  383. 
of  bone,  12. 
of  the  bulb,  410,  411. 
of  the  corpora  cavemosa,  410. 
of  the  lower  extremity,  412. 
of  the  pelvis,  405. 
of  the  upper  extremity,  371. 
ophthalmic,  360. 
palatine,  inferior,  350. 

descending,  350.  357. 
posterior,  350. 
palmar  arch,  deep,  399. 

superficial,  398 
palpebral,  360,  361. 
pancreatico-duodenalis,  inferior,  403 

superior,  403. 
pancreatica  magna,  403. 
pancreaticse  parvae,  403. 
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Akif.ry,  or  Arteries. 

perforating,  of  deep  femoral,  412, 

414. 
of  internal  mammary, 

380.  385. 
of  plantar,  419,  420. 
of  radial,  396,  397. 
pericardiac,  400. 

of  internal  mammary, 
380,  385. 
perineal,  superficial,  410, 411. 

transverse,  410, 
peroneal,  418. 

anterior,  418. 
pharyngeal,  ascending,  350,  354. 

of   ascending    pharyn- 
geal, 350,  3S5. 
phrenic,  inferior.  403. 

superior,  380,  385. 
plantar,  418,  419. 
popliteal,  415. 

branches  of,  416. 
posterior  communicating,  360,  362. 
princeps  cervicis,  350,  354, 
pollicis,  396,  397. 
profunda  cervicis,  3S0,  385,  386. 

femoris,  relations  of,  412, 

413.  414. 
inferior,  of  brachial,  394, 

395. 
superior,  of  brachial,  394, 

395. 
pterygoid,  350. 

pterygo- palatine,  350,  357. 

pubic.  405,  409. 

pudic,  405,  409,  410. 

pyloric,  403. 

radial,  395. 

I):anches  of,  396. 

relations  of,  396. 
radialis  indicis,  396. 
radial  recurrent,  396. 
raninc,  350,  352. 
receptaculi,  360. 
renal,  403,  404. 
sacra-media,  403,  405. 
sca|)ular,  posterior,  380,  384. 
sciaiic,  405, 409,  410. 
sigmoid,  403. 
spermatic,  403,  404. 
sphenopalatine  (nasal),  350,  357. 
spinal,  anterior,  380,  3S2. 

lateral,  380,  382. 


Artery,  or  Arteries. 

spinal  posterior,  381^  381. 

splenic,  403.  404. 

sternal,  3S0,  38 5. 

stemo-mastoid.  350,  351, 

stylo-mastoid,  350,  354. 

subclavian,  371. 

branches  of,  379,  38a 
collateral  circulation  oC 

377.  378,  379. 
relations  of  second  por- 
tions of,  376. 
relations  of  third  por- 
tions of,  376,  377. 
subclavian,  left, 

relations  of  first  portion  of, 

373.  374,  375. 
subclavian,  right, 

relations  of  first  portion  oC 

372.  375. 
sub-lingual.  350. 

sub-maxillary,  350. 

sub-mental,  350. 

subscapular,  390,  391. 

superficialis  volse,  396,  397. 

supra-orbital,  360. 

supra- renal,  403,  404. 

supra-scapular,  380,  383. 

tarsal,  417. 

temporal,  350.  355. 

anterior,  350,  355. 

thoracica  alaris,  390.  391. 

longa,  390,  391. 

superior,  390,  391. 

thyroid  axis,  380.  383. 

inferior,  380,  383. 

superior,  350,  351 

tibial,  anterior,  416. 

branches  of,  417. 

posterior,  418. 

branches  of,  418. 

recurrent,  417. 
tonsillar,  350. 

tracheal,  of  inferior  thyroid,  380,383. 
transversalis  colli,  380,  384. 
transverse  facial,  350.  355. 
tympanic,  350,  356. 

of  internal  carotid,  360. 
ulnar,  397. 

branches  of,  398. 

recurrent,  anterior,  398. 

recurrent,  posterior,  398. 
uterine,  405,409. 
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Artirv,  or  Arteries. 

vaginal,  405,  409. 
vasa  brevia,  403. 
vasa  inleslini  lenuU.  403. 
vtnebral,  33  .  383. 
vesical.  40S.  409. 
vidian,  350,  3S7. 

Articulatiok.  or  Articulationb. 

triicuUtiont  and    muscles  of   the 

cnniiKD,  Ubie  of,  6t. 
acromio-ciivicuUr,  178. 
■Uo-»»oid,  171, 
carpo-mtut.-irp.-il,  184. 
chondro  chondral,  174. 

-costal,  174- 

-■lernal.  I74> 
classMfication  of  167.  * 

coslo-ttansverae,  173- 
-veilebral,  1 73. 
diagrams  of  the  varieties  of,  16S. 
femoro-lihial,  190. 
tnelacarpo.roeWcarpal.  i84. 
-phalangeal,  185. 
melataisal,  plan  of,  161. 
inclaurso-melaianal,  199, 
-phalangeal,  199. 
occipito-ailoid,  170. 

■axoid,  171. 
of  ankle-joint,  igj. 
of  astragalus,  158. 
of  carpus,  143. 
of  claticle,  JI7. 
of  cranium  and  spine,  tTa 
of  coccyx,  107. 
of  cuboid  bone,  is* 
of  cuneiform  bone,  160. 
of  elbow.juint.  iBo. 
of  ethmoid  bone,  31. 


_  ARTict;LATiON,  OR  Articuiatiomr. 

of  oa  calcis,  ijS. 

of  palate  bone.  56. 

of  patella,  153. 

of  pelvis,  17s. 

of  phalanges  of  foot,  163. 

of  radius,  140. 

of  Mcrum,  107. 


offem 


r.  rsi. 


of  fibula,  155. 

of  frontal  bone,  34. 

of  hip-joint,  1B6. 

of  humerus.  133. 

of  inferior  maxillary  bone,  60. 

of  inferioi'  turbinated  bone,  J7. 

of  Inchrymal  bone,  5a. 

of  lower  extremity,  1S6. 

of  malar  l>one,  S3. 

of  superior  miiiilary  bone,  JI. 

of  metacarpal  bones,  144. 

of  nasal  bone,  46. 

of  occipital  bone,  31. 


of  scaphoid,  159. 
of  bcapula,  135 


of  51 

of  tarsus,  196. 

of  temporal  bone,  41. 

of  tibia,  154. 

of  ulna,  136. 

of  upper  eitremitjr,  177. 

of  vertebra.  173. 


ofv< 


r.  45. 


St-JOi 


I,  iSa. 


phalangeal,  1 99. 

pubic,  175- 
ladio-ulnar.  iSl. 
sacro-cuccygeol,  176. 

-iliac,  175. 

-vertebral,  176. 

slerno-clavicul.ir.  177- 

tarso-mcIalar*Bl,  198. 

temporD-maiillary,  176. 

tibio-Hbular,  194. 

Back. 

muscles  of,  349. 
Bladder,  ifto. 

coats  of,  sfia- 
general  structure  of.  563. 
ligaments  of,  561,  563. 
nerves  of,  563- 


]«Mn. 


and  i1 


vessels  of,  563. 

BONB  OR  BOKES. 

arteries  of,  13. 
aslr^alus,  IJS, 

articulation  of,  158. 
atlas,  79.  86,  89. 
axis,  79.  86.  B9 
classification  of,  7,8.9. 
clavicle,  135. 

articulation  of,  137. 

development  of,  117. 

muscles  attached  to,  117. 
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Bone,  or  Bonks. 

Bo.NR,   OR   BUKCS. 

coccyi,  104,  107. 

malar,  muscles  ttlnched  10.  S3. 

artiailalion  of.  107. 

manubrium  of  slemuro,  98,  99. 

develojimenl  of.  107. 

metacirpal,  143. 

muscles  atlached  to.  107. 

coropoKiiionof,  13. 

muKles  attached  10. 144.' 

culwid  isg. 

mcla  tarsal.  160. 

or  fool,  156. 

plan  of  articBlitiona  of.  l6b; 

aniculalioni  of.  159. 

middle  turbinated,  aS,  JO. 

,             muscles  attached  to,  Ijg. 

minuie  anatomy  of,  II. 

cuneiform  bone  of  csrpus,  J4I,  143. 

nasal.  46, 

depresBionsin,  (tableof).  11. 

aniculationf  of,  46. 

eibmoid.  aS. 

articulations  of,  31. 

occipital.  IS. 

development  of,  3t, 

articulations  of,  »l/ 

functions  of,  a8. 

development  of.  21. 

femur,  149. 

foramina  of.  it. 

articulations  of,  151. 

muscles  ailached  to,  so. 

development  ol.  151. 

of  Berlin.  33. 

roubles  attached  to,  tst. 

of  head.  7. 

fiboU,  .54- 

of  lo*er  eiltemilies,  7, 

articulations  of.  155. 

of  the  carpus,  141, 

development  of.  ISS- 

of  the  craninm,  17. 

muscles  attached  to.  155. 

of  the  face.  45. 

flat,  g. 

classification  of,  4S. 

frontal,  32. 

of  the  foot,  156. 

anicuUiions  of,  34- 

diagram  illustrating  plan  of,  xyi. 

development  of,  35. 

of  the  hand.  140. 

muscles  attached  to.  3$. 

table  of.  140. 

gUdtolut  of  Btenium,  98,  99. 

of  the  head.  :  6  to  76. 

homeius,  187. 

of  the  leg,  1511. 

atliculalions  of.  132. 

of  the  lower  extremity.  149. 

development  of,  131.  ' 

of  the  tarsus,  156,  158. 

muscles  attached  to.  131. 

of  the  trunk,  I21. 

ilium.  loS,  109. 

of  the  upper  exiremily.  7. 

inferior  maxiilary,  57. 

articulation  of,  60. 

oscalcis,  158. 

development  of,  60. 

articulaiioni  of.  158. 

muscles  attached  to,  (lO, 

muscles  attached  to,  !$«. 

inferior    turbinated,  56. 

OS  innominalum.  104.  toS. 

articulation  of,  S7- 

muscles  attached  To.  llj. 

developmenl  of,  57. 

OS  magnum  of  ca^pu^  144.  nj. 

inorganic  conslituetils  of.  13. 

pairs  of,  9. 

irregular.  8. 

palate,  53. 

ischium,  108,  III. 

articultttions.  56. 

lachrymal,  51. 

development  of.  56. 

articulations.  ;a. 

muscles  aliacbed  to.  56. 

developmenl  of,  52. 

parietal,  4;. 

muscles  attached  to,  51, 

articulations  of.  44. 

long,  8. 

developmenl  of,  44. 

muscles  atlaohed  lo,  44. 

^^                                    atticiJnIionsof.  $3. 

patella.   151.                                      ^- 

^^^^_                                development  of,  53. 

Btlicubliotisof.  ijs.         ^H 

i 
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Bone,  or  Bones. 

patella,   muscles  attached  to,  152. 
pelvis,  79. 

phalanges  of  foot,  157,  162. 
articulations  of,  163. 
muscles  attached  to,  163. 
phalanges  of  hand,  145. 

muscles  attached  to,  145. 
pisiform  bone  of  carpus,  141, 143. 
prominences  of,  9,  10. 
pubes,  108,  113. 
radius,  137. 

articulation  of,  140. 
development  of,  140. 
muscles  attached  to,  140. 
ribs,  93. 

false,  94. 
floating,  94. 

guide  to  location  of,  103.  ' 
peculiar,  96. 
true,  94. 
sacrum,  104. 

articulation  of,  107. 
development  of,  106. 
muscles  attached  to,  106. 
promontory  of,  104. 
scaphoid  bone  of  carpus,  141,  143. 
of  foot,  1 56. 

articulations  of,  156. 
muscles  attached  to,  156. 
scapula,  121. 

angles  of,  124. 
articulations  of,  125. 
development  of,  125. 
muscles  attached  to,i24,i25. 
spine  of  the,  122. 
semilunar  bone  of  carpus,  141,  143. 
shape  of,  8. 
short,  8. 

single  or  mesial,  9. 
special  doctrine  of   the    anatomy 

of.  3. 
sphenoid,  21. 

articulations  of,  26. 
development  of,  27. 
muscles  attached  to  the,  27. 
parts  formed  by,  21. 
processes  of,  22. 
sphenoidal  turbinated,  23. 
sternum,  98. 

articulations  of,  100. 
development  of,  loi. 
muscles  attached  to,  100. 


Bone,  or  Bones. 

superior  maxillary.  47. 

articulation  of,  51. 
development  of,  51. 
muscles  attached  to,  50. 
superior  turbinated,  28,  30. 
tarsus,  bones  of  the,  156,  158. 
temporal,  35. 

articulation  of,  41. 
development  of,  41. 
muscles  attached  to,  40. 
table  of  foramina  in  ex- 
ternal surface  of,  42. 
tibia,   152. 

articulation  of,  154. 
development  of.  154. 
muscles  attached  to,  153. 
trapezium,  bone  of  carpus,  141, 143. 
trapezoid,  bone  of  carpus,  142,  143. 
ulna,  132. 

articulations  of,  136. 
development  of,  136. 
muscles  attached  to,  136. 
unciform  bone  of  carpus,  142,  143. 
unclassified,  7. 
varieties  of,  8. 
veins  of,  12. 
vertebrae,  79. 
cervical,  82 

characteristics  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain, 85. 
component  parts  of  a,  80. 
development  of,  89. 
diagrammatic  plan  of,  80. 
dorsal,  83. 

1st,  9th,  loth.  nth,  I2th,  88. 
false,  79. 

general  characteristics  of  the,8o. 
table  of  important  anatomical 

relations  of  special,  93. 
lumbar,  84. 
lumbar  5th,  88. 
prominens,  79.  88,  90. 
regional  characteristics  of,  82. 
relation  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the,  91. 
sacrum,  104. 
structure  of,  89. 
true,  79. 
vessels  of,  12. 
vomer,  45. 

articulations  of,  45. 
development  of,  46. 
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Hrachia.  anierior,  457. 

Canalis  reuniens,  S9S. 

poslCTior,  457. 

Canflliculi.il. 

Brain,  441. 

Canlhus,  eitemal,  jSl, 

cavilics  in,  444. 

internal,  jSl. 

cells  of.  46 J. 

Capsule,  Muller  (of).  SS7.S58. 

construciion  o( (diagrammatic) 44 1. 

Carpus,  articulations  of,  14*.  J83. 

448.  4SI- 

Canilage.   arytenoid,  538. 

floor  of,  4sa. 

bronchus  (of),  547. 

ganglia  of,  441. 

costal,  97. 

general  summary  of,  461. 

cricoid.  S37, 538. 

grey  matter  of,  461. 

cuneiform.  539- 

glides  to  the  situntion  of  the  dif. 

ferent  portions  of,  463. 

septum  of  nose.  66, 

internal  capsule  of,  448,  4S4- 

tarsal,  583. 

'•       Eanslia  of,  448,  454- 

thyroid,  537. 

Bronchi,  cartilage  plates  of,  547. 

trachea.  S45. 

distribution  of,  548. 

relations  of,  547. 

WrisberB(..f).  S39, 

rings  of.  547, 

Canincula  lachryraalis,  5S2. 

Bronchus,  left,  547. 

Cauda  equina,  438. 

right,  547- 

Caudate  nucleus.  454. 

Bnck-s  fascia.  598- 

Cavities  of  (he  imnk.  164. 

sigmoid  (lesser  and  emler),  r. 

of  the  vestibule,  573. 

Cells.  Purkmje  (00.460. 

Caecum,  5a.. 

Cerebellnm,  44a. 

Calvarium.441. 

description  (of).  459. 

Canal,  auditory  exiemal.  5S4. 

figures  (of).  46a 

internal.  59a. 

proceaei  {of  1.460. 

carotid.  j8.  75. 

Cerebro-Spinal  Axis,  arrangemeni  of.  1 

dental  anterior,  4B. 

blesof,  461. 

inferior.  59. 

divLsionsof,437- 

[                                           posterior.  48. 

grey  matter  of,  461. 

^^H                        ethmoidal  anterior.  34.  65. 

^^H                                        posterior. 

nerves  of.  43S. 

^^^H 

fluid,  440. 

^^B                       Huguicr  (of).  36.  40. 

Cerebrum,  441,  448. 

^^^m                      infra-orbital.  48.  6$. 

cuncus  of.  450. 

^^^H                      lachrymal.  5  S3. 

ganglia  of,  461. 

^^^H                      malar,  orifices  of,  65, 

inferior  surface  of,  45a. 

^^^1                      oTNuck,  575. 

internal  surface  of,  450. 

^^H                       palatine                 $0, 67,  74. 

precuneus  of,  450. 

^^H                                     posterior. 

principal  lobes,  449, 

^^^                       pterygo-palatine.  3^  56,  74. 

"        fiisares,  449. 

^                           Petit  (of).  581. 

Cervii  uteri,  574. 

sacral,  106. 

Schlemm  (of),  S79- 

Chorda;  tendinese.  510. 

semicircular,  591. 

Choroid  plexuses,  440.  445,  447. 

spiral  of  cochlea.  S9».  593- 

Circle  of  Willis.  361. 

tensor  tympani  muscle  (for)  40,  76. 

Clitoris,  57a. 

Vidian.  a6. 

its  slracture,  S7«. 

Wirsung(of),5J3. 

its  ligaments,  s:p. 

Canalis  cocblex,  593. 

Ill  prepuce,  S7a. 

k 
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Cochlea,  591,  592. 

structure  of,  59a. 
nerves  of,  595. 
vessels  of,  596. 
Colliculus,  580. 
Colon,  52T,  522. 
Columnae  Cameae,  508. 
Columns,  posterior  vesicular,  463. 
Columns  Berlin  (of ),  557. 
Commissures  of  brain,  443. 

third  ventricle  (of),  446. 
Commissura  simplex,  459. 
Conarium,  457. 
Concha,  584. 
Conglobate  glands,  43a 
Conjunctiva,  593. 
Cones  Jacobs'  (of),  580. 
Coni  vasculosi,  569. 
Conus  arteriosus,  509. 
Cord,  spermatic,  571. 
Cornea,  578. 
Comicula  laryngis,  538. 
Corona  radiata,  453. 
Coronoid  process  of  ulna.  132. 
Corpora  albicantia,  453, 455. 
cavernosa,  563. 
mamillaria,  453. 
striata,  442,  445. 
Corpus  Arantii,  510,  511. 

callosum,  444,  448,  450,  452,  456. 
description  of,  456. 
beak  of,  456. 
knee  of,  456. 
peduncles  of,  456. 
raphe  of,  456. 
fimbriatum,  445. 
highmorianum,  568. 
luteum  (false),  577. 
(true),  577. 
spongiosum,  564. 

(bulb  of),  564. 
striatum,  453 . 

construction,  453. 
head,  453. 
tail,  454. 
proportions,  454. 
surcingle,  454. 
Costal  cartilages.  97. 
Cotyloid  cavity,  108. 
notch,  108. 
Cranium,  bones  of  the,  17. 
Crypts,  LeiberkQhn  (of),  524, 
Crura  cerebri,  453, 


Crura  cerebri,  description  of,  457. 
Cuneus  of  cerebrum,  450. 

Dartos,  467. 

Deglutition,  mechanism  of  the  act  of,  234. 
Dentata,  167. 

Depression  for  Gasserian  ganglion,  38. 
Dermatology,  2,  3. 
Descriptive  anatomy,  z. 
Diagram  of  layers  forming  abdominal  wall 
of  iliac  region,  244. 
of  varieties  of  joints,  z68. 
Diaphysis,  £i. 
Diarthrosis,  167, 168. 
Dorsum  sellae,  23. 
Ducts,  biliary,  531. 

cystic,  532. 

hepatic,  532. 

ejaculatory,  469. 

nasal,  584. 
Duct,   Bartholine  (of),  517. 

Cowper  (of),  5  66, 

Gaertner  (of ),  577. 

Rivinus  (of),  517. 

Steno(of),  517. 

Wharton  (of),  517. 

Wirsung  (of  ^  533. 

prostatic,  565. 

seminal,  566,  569. 
Ductus  communis  choledicus,  53a. 
Duodenum,  521. 
Dura  mater,  439. 

reflections  of,  439. 
sinuses  of,  423. 

Ear,  external,  584. 

internal,  590. 

middle,  586. 
Elbow- joint,  180. 
Elements,  fluid  anatomical,  3. 
solid  "  3. 

Eminentia  articularis,  36. 

"        coUateralis,  445. 
Enarthrosis,  167,  168,  169, 
Encephalon,  441. 
Endocardium,  505. 
Endolymph,  595 . 

Ensiform  appendix  of  sternum,  98,  99. 
Epididymis,  568. 
Epiglottis,  537,  539. 
Epiphysis,  11. 
Ethmoidal  cells,  30. 

notch  of  frontal  bone,  32, 33, 34, 
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EasUchian  tube.  587. 

Fissures,  spheno-mEiillaiy.  5*.  65.  71. 

openinE  of.  76. 

transvene  of  brain.  445. 

osseaus  portion  of.  40. 

Flocculus  cerebellum  (of).  460. 

ExpiTBtion,  muscles  of,  34S. 

Fluid,  anaioroical  elements,  3. 

Eye,  578. 

appendages  lo,  589. 

coats  of.  J7S,  579.580- 

Fluids  of  the  body.  cl««ifieatlon  (ofluj. 

crystalline  lens  of,  578.  581. 

Fluid,  pcrroaBenl.  3. 

muscles  of,  aog,  aio,  an. 

Tecremcniiiioiu,  3. 

refractory  media  of.  578,  jSl.  58a. 

Fluids,  secretive.  3. 

Eyebn.«s,s8a. 

Fontanelle,  posterior,  30, 

Eye.lLds,  slrnctutc  of,  58s. 

Foot,  bones  of  ihe,  156, 

muscles  of  the.  319. 

Fallopian  lubes,  576. 

plan  of  the  bones  of  (diagramV  157. 

Falx  cerebclU.  439- 

points  of  su^cal  intcre«,  l63. 

■■    cerebri,  aS,  439. 

principles  of  levcn^e  exhibited  in 

Faicia,  aoal.  boo. 

the,  327. 

BucVs.  598. 

cremasteric,  571. 

FoBAMEN  fiF  Foramina. 

cribriform,  242,  343. 

accessory  paUline,  74. 

denlBta,  445. 

anterior  condyloid.  19,  31.  Jfi. 

inlercotumnar.  343. 

elhmoidal,  )o. 

iscbio- rectal,  600. 

sacral.  104. 

obturator,  600. 

basis  cranii.  38. 

pelvic,  559- 

c-ecum.  39,  33. 

perineal,  (deep).  599- 

external  and  posterior  sm»U  pd- 

(superficial).  598. 

aline  of  palate  bone  54.  SS- 

propria,  571. 

for  Arnold's  nerve.  76. 

recta-venical,  600; 

for  fifth  sacral  nerve.  105. 

aperraalic,  571. 

for  Jacob5on"s  nerve.  76. 

superficial,  of  abdomen,  343. 

for  malar   branch   of  temporo- 

nialat  nerve.  5a. 

Fasciculi  leretes,  447. 

for  the  small  petrosal  nenrc.  38. 

Fasciculus  cnneaWs,  458. 

incisor,  50. 

gracilis.  458. 

infra-orbital,  47. 

Femoral  canat.  343- 

hernia.  243- 

Fenestra  ovalis.  5S6,  58S,  591. 

bone,  table  of.  43. 

Totundum,  5S6,  593. 

jugular,  76. 

Fibres  of  heart,  506,  507,  508. 

laecrum  anterius,  37,  65. 

Fibro-cattilage  (varietiesj,  168. 

mediara.  35.  3!  75, 

Filum  terminale.  438. 

poslerins,  76^ 

Fissure  auricular  of  temporal  bone,  40. 

magnnm,  iS,  11. 

mastoid,  37, 

nasal  of  ethmoid  bone,  39. 

mental.  58. 

pterygo-maxillar;,  73. 

oblanlor.  toS   109, 

Fissures. cerebellum  (of),  460. 

of  anterior  region  of  dcull.  pride 

cerebrum  (of),  449.  450. 

lo,  bh. 

liver  (of).  528,539. 

of  aqueduelus  cochltse,  76. 

Rolando  (of),  449  450. 

Sylvius{of),  449.  450.  45»- 

of  mastoid  portion    61  tMafMrt 

sphenoidal,  27,  65. 

bone.  37. 

spinal  cord  (of),  46a. 

1 

of  Monroe.  444,  446,  455. 
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Foramen,  or  Foramina, 

of  occipital  bone,  21. 

of  orbit,  66. 

of  Scarpa,  50,  74. 

of  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  73. 

of  Stenson,  50,  74. 

of  Winslow,  526. 

olfactory,  29,  67. 

optic,  27. 

ovale,  24,  27,  76. 

of  heart,  507. 
of  pelvis,  108,  109. 
parietal,  43. 

posterior  condyloid,  19,  21,  76. 
ethmoidal,  3a 
palatine,  74. 
sacral,  105. 
rotundum,  24,  27. 
spheno  palatine,  55. 
spinal,  81. 

spinosum,  24,  27,  76. 
sternal.  99. 
stylo-mastoid,  40,  75. 
supra-orbital,  32,  65. 
temporo-malar,  52. 
Thebesii,  506. 
thyroid,  108,  109. 
vertebral,  82,  83. 
Vesalii,  24,  27,  76. 
Forearm,  muscles  of  the,  281.    . 
Forensic  anatomy,  2. 
Fornix,  445,  454. 

body  of,  455. 
bulbs  of,  453. 
crura  of,  455. 
lyra  of,  455. 
Fossa,  canine,  47. 

cerebellar,  19. 

cerebral,  19. 

coronoid  of  humerus,  129. 

glenoid,  36,  76. 

iliac,  535. 

incisive,  47. 

of  inferior  maxillary  bone,  58. 
ischio-rectal,  597. 
jugular,  39,  76. 
lachrymal,  34.  64. 
myrtiform,  47. 
nasal,  66. 

bones  of,  68,  69. 
openings  of,  69. 
navicularis,  566. 
of  anti-helix,  585. 


Fossa,  of  helix,  585. 

olecranon  of  humerus,  129; 
ovalis,  507. 
scaphoid,  26. 
spheno-maxillary,  72. 

foramina  of,  73 . 
sublingual    of    inferior    maxillary 

bone,  58. 
submaxillary  of  inferior  maxillary 

bone,  58. 
temporal,  71. 
zygomatic,  71. 
Fovea  centralis,  580. 

hemi-spherica,  591. 
semi-ell tptica,  592. 
trochlearis,  34. 
Fundus  of  bladder,  561. 
of  uterus,  574. 

Gall-bladder,  532. 

Ganglia  of  brain,  442. 

General  anatomy,  i. 

Generative  organs,  doctrine  of,  3, 

Genesiology,  3. 

Genital  organs  of  tlie  female,  572. 

"      male.  563. 
Germinal  spot,  577. 

**        vesicle,  577. 
Ginglymus,  167,  168,  169. 
Glands,  arytenoid,  544. 

lachrymal,  583. 

Meibomian,  583. 

of  Bartholine,  573. 

of  Brunner,  524. 

of  Gowper,  599. 

of  Lieberktthn,  524. 

ofLittre,  567. 

parotid,  516. 

prostate,  570. 

solitary,  524. 

sublingual.  517. 

submaxillary,  517. 

thymus,  554. 

thyroid,   553. 
Glandular  structures,  doctrine  of,  3. 
Glans  penis,  563. 
Glenoid  cavity,  123,  124,  128. 
Gomphosis,  167,  168,  169. 
Graafian  vesicles,  577. 
Groove,  bicipital  of  humerus,  128. 

digastric,  37. 

for  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  40.    [96, 
*'  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves, 
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^^^^1        Groove  for  lachirmal  sac,  65. 

Ileum.  5  a  I. 

^^^^H                               Daso-polaline  nerve.  45. 

Incus,  ssa. 

^^^^^H                               superior  pelrosol  iinus,  40. 

Infundihulum  of  bruin,  453, 

^^^H 

ofhean.  S09. 

^^^^^1                                               65. 

of  nose.  30. 

^^^^^1                   masculo-spiral.  lyh 

Inguinal  hernia  (see  hernia). 

^^^^^P                                        59. 

Inspirition,  muscles  of,  34S. 

^^                      occipital,  37. 

Intemat  capsule  of  brain,  454. 

subclavian  of  clavide.  ia6. 

viscera,  doctrine  of  ihc  analool 

vectebral.  93. 

of.  3- 

Guides  to  lotalioo  of  the  different  ribs,  103. 

ImerpeduncnUr  space.  446.  453. 

Gyfi  openi,  449- 

Intestinal  cnnat.  slniclure  of.jai.saa,  SaS.. 

Gyrus  fu  mi  cat  US,  451. 

Island  of  Rcil,  449.  45o. 

Gyrus  hippocampi,  453. 

Isthmus  of  Vieosscns,  507. 

Hamulus  InchryniBlii.  51. 

Iter  chontn  nnterius,  sS6. 

Hand,  muscles  or  the.  Z9I. 

poiierins.  5B6. 

Harmonia,  167,  168.  :69. 

Harcisian  canals,  13. 

446, 447. 

spaces,  I  a. 

Jacob's  rods  and  cones,  580. 

system.  13. 

Jacobson's  nerve,  opening  for,  39. 

Head,  bones  of  the.  17  to  60. 

Jejunum,  511. 

lymphatics  of,  43'- 

Joints,  doctrine  of  anatomy  of,  3. 

muscles  of  the  (ctassificatioti  of)  305 

Jugular  surface,  of  petrous  portion  of  tt»- 

poral  bone,  39. 

vessels  of.  350,  433. 

Hearing,  mechanism  of,  596. 

Kidney,  SSS- 

Heart.  505. 

capsule  of.  ss6. 

auricles  of.  506.  jo?. 

cortical  substance  of,  556.  557. 

cavities  of,  50G. 

fibres  of,  506,  507,  508. 

nerves  of,  559. 

grooves  of,  506. 

pelvis  Of.  S59- 

nerves  of,  513. 

pjmnids  of,  556. 

rings  of,  SI3- 

tubes  of.  557. 

ventricles  of,  508,  509. 

vessels  of,  559. 

vessels  of,  51a. 

Knee-joint.  190. 

HelicoCreroa.  594. 

Heli».  585- 

Labia  majora  of  vulva,  57a. 

Helicine  arteries.  564. 

minora  of  vulva,  S?^- 

Hernia,  femoral  {coverings  of),  343. 

Labyrinth,  590- 

inguinal  (covering*  of),  843, 

membranous.  595. 

Hey's  operation,  :;S. 

osseous,  59"  ■ 

Hiatus  Fallopii,  38. 

Lachrymal  canal.  583. 

Hinge-joint.  169. 

gland,  J83. 

Hip-joint,  186. 

MC,  533. 

movements  of,  iSS. 

tubercle  of  nasal  praccn  of  V> 

minor.  445. 

Lacteal  vessels.  430. 

Histology,  I. 

Lncunie.  I  a. 

Hunter's  canal,  41a. 

Lacus  lachrymalii.  sSa. 

Hyaloid  mem brane.sSl. 

I-amtxIoidal  samre.  so. 

Hygrolugy.  a,  3. 

Hymen,  57a- 

concenltk,  11,               ^^h 

varieties  of,  S7». 

^^^^^H 

^^^ 

■i^^^^^^H 
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Lamina,  cinerea,  452. 

cribrosa,  578. 

fusca,  578. 

spiralis,  593. 
Larynx,  537. 

cartilages  of,  537,  538.  539. 

cavity  of  (its  contents),  543, 

ligaments  of,  542. 

mucous  lining  of,  544« 

muscles  of,  539. 

nerves  of,  544. 

vessels  of,  544. 
Leg,  bones  of,  152. 
Lenticular  nucleus,  454. 

Ligament,  or  Ligaments. 

acromio-clavicular,  178. 
alaria,  192. 

astragalo-scaphoid,  197. 
arcuatum  externum,  247. 
internum,  247. 
atlo-axoid  anterior,  171. 
posterior,  171. 
transverse,  171. 
capsular,  171. 
calcaneo-astragaloid,  196. 
cuboid,  197. 
scaphoid,  197. 
central  of  spinal  cord,  438. 
chondro-stemal,  174. 
xiphoid,  174. 
classification  of,  167. 
conoid,  178. 
coraco-acromial,  179. 
humeral,  179. 
coronary,  528. 
costo- clavicular,  178. 
transverse,  174. 
vertebral,  173. 
cotyloid  of  hip-joint,  187. 
crico-arytenoid, 
crucial,  of  knee-joint,  192. 
deltoid,  of  ankle-joint,  195, 
denticulata,  440. 
falciform,  528. 

formed  by  the  peritoneum,  525. 
glenoid,    of   metacarpo- phalangeal 

articulation,  185. 
glenoid,  of  shoulder,  179. 
hyo-epiglottic,  541 . 
ilio- femoral,  187. 
ischio  femoral,  188. 
ilio-lumbar,  176. 


Ligament,  or  Ligaments. 
interclavicular,  178. 
interosseous,  of  radio* ulnar  articu- 
lations, 181. 
interosseous,  of  tibio-fibular  articu- 
lations, 195. 
lumbo-sacral,  176. 
mucosum,  192. 
occipito-atloid,  anterior,  170. 

posterior.  170. 
lateral,  170. 
capsular,  170. 
occipito-axoid,  171. 

odontoid  (check  and  sus- 
pensory), 171. 
of  bladder,  561. 
of  elbow-joint,  180. 
of  larynx,  542. 
of  liver,  528,  529. 
of  lower  jaw,  176,  177. 
of  pinna,  585. 
of  the  scapula,  179. 
of  the  vertebrae,  172. 
of  uterus,  574,  575. 
orbicular,  181. 
patellae,  190. 
pectinatum  of  eye,  582. 
posticum  Winslowii,  190. 
pubic,  175,  176. 
pubo-femoral,  187. 
pulmonis  latum,  552. 
radio-carpal,  182. 

ulnar,  182. 
rhomboid,  178. 
round,  of  hip-joint,  187. 
of  liver,  528. 
of  radio-ulnar  articulation, 

181. 
of  uterus,  575. 
sacro-coccygeal,  176. 
iliac,  175. 
sciatic,  175. 
stellate,  173. 
stemo-clavicular,  177. 
stylo-maxillary,  177. 
subflava,  172. 
supra- scapular,  179. 
suspensory  of  clitoris,  572 . 

crystalline  lens,  581. 
penis,  598. 
tarsal,  583. 
teres  of  hip-joint,  187. 
thyro-epiglottic,  541. 
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Ligament,  OR  Ligaments. 

tibio-fibular,  194,  195. 

trapezoid,  178. 

triangular,  of  perineum,  599. 

ulno-carpal,  182. 
Limbosa,  167. 
Limbus  luteus,  580. 
Linea  aspera,  150. 

ilio-pectinea,  114. 
Line  intertrochanteric,  [5a 

popliteal,  153. 
I^iquor  Cotunii,  590. 

Morgagni,  581. 
Lithotomy,  surgical  anatomy  of,  60Z . 
Liver,  527. 

circulation  of,  531. 

ducts  of,  532,  533. 

fissures  of,  528. 

gateway  of,  527. 

lobes  of.  528. 

nerves  of,  532. 

structure  of,  532. 

vessels  of,  531. 
Lobe,  amygdala,  460. 
Lobes  of  cerebrum,  449. 

of  liver,  528,  530. 

of  Spigelius,  528,  530. 

slender,  460. 
Lobule  of  ear,  585. 

of   lung,    intimate    structure    of, 

551. 
pneumoi^astric,  460. 

Lobulus  centralis  of  cerebellum,  459. 

Locus  caeruleus,  447. 

niger,  457. 

Lower  extremity,  arteries  of,  412. 

articulations  of,  186. 

bones  of,  149. 

lymphatics  of,  432. 

muscles  of  the.  431. 

(classification  of),  302. 

(general  action  of  the)  327. 

veins  of  the,  428. 

Lungs,  548. 

apex  of,  549. 

base  of,  549. 

borders  of,  548,  549. 

fissures  of,  548. 

intimate  structure  of,  550,  551. 

lobes  of,   548. 

nerves  of,  552. 

relations  of,   549. 

root  of,  550. 


Lung^,  surfaces  of,  548. 

vessels  of,  551,  552. 
Lunulas,  511. 
Lymphatic  glands,  43a 
system,  430. 
vessels,  430,  431. 
Lymphatics  of  abdomen,  432. 

of  head  and  neck,  431. 

of  lower  extremity,  432. 

of  pelvis,  432. 

of  thorax,  432. 

of  upper  extremity,  432. 

thoracic  duct,  431. 

Macula  cribrosa,  591 . 
Malleolus  external,  155. 
internal,  153. 
Malleus,  587 . 
Malpighian  bodies,  557. 

pyramids,  556. 
tuft,  558. 
Man,  anatomy  of,  2. 
Mastoid  portion  of  temporal  bone,  37. 
Maxillary  sinus,  48. 
Meatus  auditorius  extemus,  38. 

internus,  39. 
external  auditory,  70. 
of  nose,     inferior,  69. 
middle,  68. 
superior,  68. 
urinarius,  564,  572. 
Mechanism  of  hearing,   596. 
Mediastinum,  anterior,   548. 
middle,  548. 
posterior,   548. 
testis,  568. 
Medulla  oblongata,  .142. 

description  of.  45S. 
fissures  of,  458. 
Membrana  basilaris,   593. 
granulosa,   596. 
saccifomiis,  182,  184. 
tectoria,  594. 
Membrane  of  Corti,  594. 

of  Reissner.  594. 
Meninges  of  brain — arteries  of,  363. 
Mesenteric  glands.  430,  432. 
Mesentery,  525,  526. 
Meso-cephalon,  456. 
caecum,  525. 
colon,  525. 
rectum,  525. 
Microscopical  anatomy,  2. 
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Modiolus,  592,  593. 
Mons  veneris,  572. 
Monticulus  cerebelli,  459. 
Morbid  anatomy,  2. 
Morphology,  i. 
Mouth,  514. 

glands  of,  515,  516. 
points  of  surgical  interest  in,  517, 
518. 
Muscular  fibres,  arrangement  of,  to  ten- 
dons, 203. 
system,  203. 
doctrine  of  the  anatomy  of,  3. 

MUSCXE  OR  MUSCLKS. 

abductor  minimi  digiti,  293,  320. 

poUicis  (of  hand  and  foot), 

291,  319. 
accelerator  u  rinse.  260. 
accessorius  musculus,  255. 
acting  on  arm,  301, 
acting  on  forearm,  301. 
acting  on  scapula,  300. 
adductor  brevis,  307. 
longus,  307. 
magnus,  307. 
pollicis  (of  hand  and  foot), 
292,  321. 
anconeus,  287. 
arytenoid,  541. 
attached  to  bones  of  cranium,  61. 

clavicle,  127. 

cuboid.  159. 

cuneiform  bones,  160. 

coccyx,  107. 

femur,  151. 

fibula,  155. 

frontal  bone,  35. 

humerus,  131. 

inferior  maxilla,  60. 

lachrymal  bone,  51. 

malar  bone,  53. 

metacarpal  bones,  144. 

occipital  bone,  20. 

OS  calcis,  158. 

OS  innominatum,  115. 

palate  bone,  56. 

parietal  bone,  44. 

patella.  152. 

phalanges  of  hand,  145. 
foot,  163. 

radius,  140. 

sacrum,  106. 


Muscle,  or  Muscles. 

scaphoid  bone,  159. 
scapula,  124. 
sphenoid  bone,  27 . 
sternum,  100. 
superior  maxilla,  50. 
temporal  bone,  40. 
tibia,  153. 
ulna,  136. 
aryteno-epiglottideus  inferior,  541. 

superior,  541. 
attachments  of  muscles,  203. 
attollens  aurem,  206. 
attrahens  aurem,  206. 
azygos  uvuke,  226. 
biceps  flexor  cruris,  310. 
cubiti,  277. 
bi venter  cervicis,  224. 
brachialis  anticus,  277. 
baccinator,  211. 
cervicalis  ascendens,  255. 
ciliary,  582. 
coccygeus,  262. 
complexus,  223. 
compressor  naris,  208. 

urethne,  261, 
coraco-brachialis,  274. 
comigator  supercilii,  207. 
cremaster,  238. 
crico-thyroid,  539. 

arytenoid,  lateralis,  540. 
posticus,  540. 
crureus,  306. 
deltoid,  272. 
depressor  alse  nasi,  208. 
anguli  oris,  2X2. 
labii  inferioris,  212. 
labii    superioris,    alseque 
nasi,  209^ 
diaphragm,  246. 
digastric,  218. 
erector  clitoridis,  260. 
penis,  260. 
spinse,  256. 

extensor  brevis  digitorum,  319. 

carpi  radialis  brevior,  286. 
longior,  285. 
ulnaris,  286« 
coccygis,  258. 
communis  digitorum,  286. 
indicis,  288. 
longus  digitorum,  315. 
minimi  digiti,  286. 
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Muscut,  OR  Muscles. 

Muscle,  ok  MtiJCLE*.                                  1 

exLCDsor  osiis   nutuaipi   poUicis 

■       levator  Ubii  inferioris,  313. 

287. 

superioHs  aUque  nasi. 

primi   inleraodii   poUicis 

208. 

338. 

superiutis  propriu^sia 

proprius  poliieis.  314. 

palali.  225. 

secondi  intemodii  poliieis 

palpebne  superioim.  309. 

388. 

tcvatores  coslarum.  246. 

external  pterygoid.  213. 

lingualis,  330. 

cKirinsicof  the  upper  cmcmiiy,  366 

iongissimui  dorsi,  S56. 

action  uf,  270. 

longus  colli.  221. 

nen-out  supply  of,  300. 

lumbricalei  of  fool.  330, 

Sexor  accessorius.  310. 

of  hand.  394. 

btevisdigilotuni,32o. 

main  divisions  of  mu&clcs,  304. 

minimi  dieiti,  333, 

masseter.  313. 

poUicis,  291.  321. 

middle  constrictor.  126. 

carpi  nidifllU.  283. 

multilidus  spin«,  257. 

ninaris,  383. 

mylohyoid.  319. 

nomenclature  of  mnsde*.  304. 

poUicis,  383.  316. 

obliquus  abdominii  eilemus.  337. 

minimi  digili.  393. 

inlcTOUs,  3J7. 

capitis  inferior,  234. 

Eublimis  digilonim,  282. 

superior.  334. 

forms  of  muscles,  203. 

inferior  of  eye,  3101 

g«slrDci>emius.3lS- 

superior  of  eye,  aio. 

gemellus  in  re  [iar,  309. 

obturator  eitemus,  309. 

superior,  309. 

inlemuB,  310. 

hyo-glossu.,  Z19 

ofm^nic  life.  303, 

gluteus  medius.  30S. 

of  the  back,  349, 

minimus.  308. 

action  of  the.  259. 

maximus,  308. 

oftWthird  layer,  353. 

gracilis,  306. 

ofsecond  layer.  353. 

hyo-glo^us,  319. 

ofihe  superficial  layer.  351. 

iliacus,  303. 

diagram  of  ihc  fourth  Iar 

inferior  conslriclor,  336, 

cr,  354. 

infra-costales,  345. 

nervous  supply  of,  359 

spiofltHs,  373- 

of  the  crural  region,  314. 

intercoRlalej  external,  24;, 

action  of,  318. 

inlenial,  345. 

nervous  supply  of.  318. 

inlcnial  pterygoi'l.  314. 

of  the  crural  and  pedal  regions. 

interossei  of  fool.  32a. 

summary  of.  334. 

of  hand.  3Q4. 

of  the  femoral  region,  304. 

inter  spin  ales,  358. 

action  of.  311. 

nervous  supply  of,  3,3. 

intrinsic,  of  upper  extremity,  373. 

of  (he  foot.  319. 

involuntary  muidcs,  303,  304. 

action  of  tlie  interossei,  333. 

involved    in    different    varieties    of 

distribution  of  the  41I1  layer  of 

talipes.  330. 

the.  393- 

lalissimus  dorsi,  250,  367. 

nervous  supply  of,  331. 

levator  anguU  oris,  311. 

action  of.  333. 

scapula,  351,  368. 

ofnbdomen.  336. 

ani,  26r.                                  | 

1^ 

action  of,  338. 
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Muscle,  or  Muscles. 

direction  of  fibres  of,  239. 

nervous  supply  of,  239. 

points  of  surgical  interest  per- 
taining to,  239. 
of  animal  life,  203. 
of  anterior  surface  of  forearm, 

action  of,  284. 

nervous  supply  of,  284. 
of  arm,  277. 

action  of  the,  279. 

nervous  supply  of  the,  279. 

points  of  surgical  interest  per- 
taining thereto,  279. 
of  expiration,  248. 
omo-hyoid,  217,  218. 
opponens  minimi  digiti,  293. 

pollicis,  392. 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  207. 
of  the  forearm,  281. 

general  summary  of,  29a 

general  action  of,  289. 

nervous  supply  of,  290. 
of  the  hand,  291. 

action  of,  295. 

nervous  supply  of,  295,  296. 
of  the  hand  and  forearm, 

general  summary,  297. 
of  the  head,  205. 

action  of,  214. 

classification  of,  205. 

nervous  supply  of,  215. 
of  iliac  region.  302. 

action  of,  303. 

nervous  supply  of,  303. 
of  inspiration,  248. 
of  the  larynx,  539. 
of  the  lower  extremity,   classifica- 
tion of,  302. 
of  the  lower  extremity,  divided  in 

amputations,  table  of,  329. 
of  the  lower  extremity, 

general  action  of  the,  327. 
of  the  neck,  215. 

classification  of,  215,  216. 

action  of,  227,  228,  229. 

nervous  supply  of,  220,  230,  231. 

surgical  relations  of,  233. 
of  the  orbit,  66. 
of  the  pedal  region,  319. 
of  the  perineum,  26a 

action  of,  262. 

nervous  supply  of,  364. 


Muscle,  or  Muscles. 

of  the  popliteal  region,  313. 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  forearm, 
385. 
action  of,  289. 
nervous  supply  of,  289. 
of  thorax,  245. 
action  of,  247. 
nervous  supply  of,  249. 
of  the  trunk,  classification  of,  236. 
of  the  upper  extremity,  classifica- 
tion of,  266. 
of  upper  extremity,  divided  in  am- 
putations, table  of,  298. 
of  upper  extremity,  general  sum- 
mary, 299. 
palato-glossus,  225. 

pharyngeus,  226. 
palmaris  brevis,  293. 
longus,  282. 
pectinati,  507. 
pectineus,  306. 
pectoralis  major,  269. 
minor,  269. 
peroneus  brevis,  317. 
longus,  317. 
tertius,  317. 
plantaris,  3x5. 
platysma  myoides,  216. 
popliteus,  313. 
pronator  quadratus,  284. 
radii  teres,  281. 
psoas  magnus,  302, 
parvus,  302. 
pyramidalis,  236. 

nasi,  208. 
pyriformis,  309. 
quadratus  femoris,  310. 
rectus  abdominis,  236. 

capitis  anticus  major,  223. 
minor,  222. 
lateralis,  222. 
posticus  minor,  225. 
major,  324. 
rectus  extemus  of  eye,  209. 
femoris,  305. 
intemus  of  eye,  210. 
superior  of  eye,  209. 
retrahens  aurem,  206. 
rhomboideus  minor,  251,  268. 
major,  252,  268. 
risorius,  213.' 
rotatores  spinse,  258. 
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Muscle,  or  Muscles. 

sacro-lumbalis,  256. 
sartorius,  304. 
scalenus  anticus,  222. 

medius,  222. 

posticus,  223. 
scapulo-humeral  group,   action  of, 

274. 
nervous  supply  of,  275. 
points  of  surgical  interest  per- 
taining to,  275. 
semi-membranosus,  311. 
semi-spinalis  colli,  257. 
dorsi,  257, 
semi-tendinosus,  3n. 
serratus  magnus,  270. 

posticus  inferipr,  253. 
superior,  252. 
situated  upon  the  arm,  277. 
soleus,  315. 
sphincter  ani,  262. 

vaginae,  260. 
spinalis  colli  et  capitis,  255. 

dorsi,  256. 
splenius  capitis  et  colli,  223. 
stemo-cleido-mastoid,  216. 
hyoid,  217. 
thyroid,  217, 
stylo-glossus,  220. 
hyoid,  220. 
pharyngeus,  221. 
sub-anconeus,  278. 
subclavius,  269. 
subscapularis,  274. 
sub  crureus,  306. 
superior  constrictor,  227. 
supinator  longus,  285. 
brevis,  287. 
supra-spinatus,  273. 
supra- spinales,  258. 
thyro-hyoid,  217. 
-arytenoid,  540. 
-epigloltideus,  541 . 
temporal,  213. 
tensor  palati,  225. 
tarsi,  207. 

vaginae  femoris,  304. 
teres  major,  273. 
minor,  273. 
trachelo-mastoid,  223,  254. 
tibialis  anticus,  314. 
posticus,  316. 
trachcalis,  545. 


MusDLB,  OR  Muscles. 

transveisalis  abdominis,  237. 
colli,  255. 

transversus  pedis,  321. 

perinaei,  261, 

trapezius,  250,  267. 

triangularis  stemi,  246. 

triceps  extensor  cubiti,  278. 

vastus  extemus,  505. 
intemus,  305. 

voluntary  muscles,  203,  204. 

zygomaticus  major,  2Zi. 
minor,  21 1. 
Myology,  2,  3,  203,  204. 
Nasal  duct,  66. 

fossse,  66. 

slit,  67. 

spine  of  frontal  bone,  34. 
Nates  and  testes  of  brain,  457. 
Neck,  lymphatics  of,  43 K. 

muscles  of  the,  classification  of,  215. 

triangles  of  the,  contents  of,  365. 

Nerve  or  Nerves. 

abducens  (6th  cranial),  466. 
accessory  obturator,  4S6,  488,  4S9. 
anterior-crural,  4S6,  487,  489, 
Arnold's,  468. 

auditory  (8th  cranial),  467,  469. 
auricularis,  magnus,  476. 
auricular,  of  pncumogastric,  468. 

posterior,  467. 
auriculo- temporal,  466. 
brachial  plexus  of,  478,  479,  4S0 

481,  482. 
branches  of,   47S 
479,480,481. 
cardiac, 

inferior,  500. 
middle,  500. 
superior,  500. 
of  pneumogastric,  468. 
cerebro-spinal,  465. 

divisions  of,  465. 
cervical, 

eighth,  478. 
fifth,  478. 
first,  475. 
fourth.  476. 
plexuses  of,  476,  477, 
second,  475. 
seventh,  478. 
sixth,  473. 
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Nerve,  or  Nerves. 

cervical,  superficial,  475. 

third,  475. 
cervico-facial,  467. 
chorda  tympani,  467,  473. 
circumflex  of  arm,  478,  48 1,  483. 
clavicular,  supra,  475. 
cochlear,  467. 
colli,  superficialis,  476. 
communicans  noni,476, 477. 
cranial,  466. 

apparent  origin  of,  470. 

classified  as  to  function,  469. 
cutaneous, 

anterior  of  intercostals, 

484. 
dorsal  of  ulnar,  480. 

external  of  arm,  478. 

external  or  musculo,  479. 

external  cutaneous,  486, 

487. 

internal  of  anterior  cru- 
ral, 487. 

internal  of  arm,  478, 480. 

lateral    of   intercostals, 

484. 
lesser  internal  of  arm, 

478.  480. 
middle  of  anterior  cru- 
ral, 487. 
musculo  of  arm,  481. 
musculo,  of  leg,  493, 495. 
of  the  toes,  496. 
palmar  of  ulnar,  480. 
dental, 

anterior,  466. 
inferior,  466. 
posterior,  466. 
descendens  noni,  46S,  474. 
descriptive  anatomy   of,  437,  438, 

439- 
digastric,  467. 

dorsal,  of  penis,  487,  491. 

facial  (7th  cranial),  467,  469,  473. 

frontal,  466. 

ganglia,  prevertebral,  498. 

ganglion,  ciliary,  471,  497. 

jugular  of  glosso-pharan- 
geal,  473. 

jugular   of    pneumogas- 
tric,  474. 

of  Andersch,  473. 

of  Gaser,  497. 


Nerves,  ganglion  of  Meckel,  471,  497. 

of  Ribes,  497. 
of  root  of  pneumogastric, 

474. 
of  trunk  of  pneumogas- 

474. 
submaxillary,  497. 

otic,  497. 

gastric,  468. 

genito-crural,  486,  487. 

glosso-pharyngeal  (9th  cranial),  467, 

469.  473. 
gluteal, 

inferior,  491. 
superior,  490,  491,  492. 
gustatory,  466,  469. 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  491. 
hepatic,  468. 
hypoglossal  (12th  cranial),  468,469t 

470. 
ilio-inguinal,  486,  487. 
ilio-hypogastric,  486,  487. 
incisor,  466. 
infra-trochlear,  466. 
intercostals,  thoracic,  484. 

thoracico-abdominal, 

484. 
intercosto-humeral,  485. 
hiterosseous, 

anterior,  479, 
posterior,  481,  483. 
Jacobson's,  467. 

labial,  of  superior  maxillary,  466. 
lachrymal,  466. 
laryngeal,  recurrent,  468,  544,  546. 

superior,  468,  544. 
long  ciliary,  466. 
lumbar,  486. 
lumbar  plexus,  487. 

branches  of,  488. 
formation  of,  486. 
lumbo-sacral,  486. 
maxillary, 

inferior,  466. 
superior,  466. 
median,  478,  479,  482. 
motor  oculi  (3rd  cranial),  466,  469, 

470. 
musculo-spiral,  478,  481,  483.  ! 

mylo-hyoid,  466.  ^ 

nasal,  466.  y 

of  sup.  maxillary,  466. 
neck,  nerves  of,  475,  478. 
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Nerrw.  noni,  communicans.  475-  476,  477- 

Nerves,  peroneal,  small.  467. 

descendens,  468.  474. 

phrenic.  476.  477- 

obluralor.  4S6. 4B8. 469- 

plantar,  e»lemal.  4W- 

occLpilal,  ereat.  475. 

internal  494,  49;, 

small.  475- 

superficial.  494, 

sub..  475- 

plexus, 

aortic,  499- 

of  cervical  region,  475- 

brachial,  478,  479.  A»o.l/t 

of  dorsal  region,  summary  of.  485. 

cardiac,  498. 

of  leg  and  foot,  summary  of,  495- 

carotid.  498. 

of  lumbar  region,  summary  of,  489. 

cavernous,  498. 

of  Lancbi.  456. 

cervical,  476. 

of  muscles  of  abdomen,  table  of. 

coeliac,  499. 

239- 

coronary,  498. 

of  muscles  of  anlerior  surface  of 

epigastric  499- 

fa  rearm,  table  of.  3E4. 

facial.  49S. 

of  muscles  of  arm,  mble  of.  3-jg. 

goslric,  499. 

of  muscles  of  back,  table  of,  359. 

hepalic.499. 

^^^ 

of  muscles  of  ciunl  region,  table 

^^^L 

of,  313. 

meningeal,  49S. 

^^^^1 

of  muscles  of  femortil  region,  table 

pelvic,  499,  500, 

^^^^1 

of.  313. 

phrenic,  499. 

^^^^H 

musdes  of  foot,  table  of  332. 

renal.  499. 

^^^^B 

muscles  of  forearm,  (able  of,  390. 

solar.  499. 

^^^H 

muscles  of  hand,  table  of.  195.  396, 

spermatic.  499. 

^^^^B 

musclesofhead,  table  of,  HIS. 

superior  mesenteric.  499. 

^^^^M 

of  muscles  of  Iliac  r^on,  table  of. 

suprarenal,  499. 

^^^^B 

303. 

pneumogastric  (loth   cranial),  46!^ 

^^^^^ 

musdes  of  neck,  table  of.  sag,  230, 

469.  473- 

^^^H 

931. 

popliteal  eitemal.  491.  4^.  495. 

^^^^1 

muscles  of  perineum,  table  of,  164. 

internal,  491,  494,  495. 

^^^^m 

muscles  of  posterior  surface  of  fore- 

pudenda! inferior.  491- 

^^^H 

arm,  table  of.  389. 

pudic.  490,491.491, 

^^^^1 

musdes  of  scipulo-humeral  group. 

pulmooaty,  of  pneumogulric,  46S.. 

^^^^1 

table  of,  375. 

radial,  481,  4B 3. 

^^^^1 

of  muscles  of  ihoraK,  table  of,  349. 

Tcipiralory,  external  of  bell.  47S. 

^^^H 

of  sacral  region,  summary  of,  493. 

inleraalofbell,  477. 

^^^^B 

TOperiorofbeU.474. 

^^^^M 

of  upper  extremity,  47B.  479,  480, 

sacral.  490, 

^^^^M 

48.. 

sacral  plexitt. 

^^^H 

ofWrisberg,  in  arm,  478,480. 

branches  of,  490.  49E 

^^^^B 

in  temporal  bone,  473, 

forma  I  ion  of,  490. 

^^^^1 

olfactory  (ist  cranial),  466,  469, 470. 

tilunioB  oC  49a- 

^^^^p 

ophthalmic.  466. 

saphenous. 

^^^ 

optic  (ind  cratiial).  466.469,  47a 

eiteni«lor»hott,49«. 

F 

palpebral,  of  superior  maxillary,  466. 

internal  or  lone.  4B7. 

1 

patheticus  (4th  cranial).  466. 

scapular,  supra,  478. 

B 

perineal,  49'- 

sciatic 

^^^B 

greal.  490,  491,  499- 

^^^B 

peroneal,  493. 

small,  490.  491.  49J. 

^^^H 

petrosal. 

spheno-palaline.  466. 

^^V^ 

external,  467. 

spinal  accessory  (tith  craaial),  46% 

H 

large.  467.  473- 

1 

469.  474. 

C- 

J 

^^L  .^ 
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Nerves,  splanchnic 

great,  501. 
lesser,  501. 
small,  501. 
subscapular,  478. 

long,  481. 
lower,  481. 
upper,  481. 
superior  maxillary,  466. 
supply  of  toes,  496. 
supra-orbital,  466. 
supra- trochlear,  466. 
spmpathetic. 

branches  of  distribu- 
tion of,  497,  500. 
cords  of  communica- 
tion of,  497,  500. 
ganglia  of,  497.  498- 
plexuses  of,  49S,  499. 
temporo-facial,  467. 
-malar,  466, 
thoracic,  external  anterior,  478, 479. 
internal  anterior,  478, 480. 
posterior,  478,  482. 
tibial,  anterior,  493,  495. 
posterior,  494,  495. 
trigeminus  (5th  cranial),  466,  469. 
trochlearis  (4th  cranial),  466,  469, 

4.70. 
tympanic  of  facial,  467. 
ulnar.  47S,  480,  483. 
upper  extremity,  nerves  of  the  478, 

479,480,4^1,482,483. 
vaso-motor    or,     sympathetic    of 

blood-vessels,  497. 
vestibular,  467. 
Nervous  system,  doctrine  of  the  anatomy 

of,  3. 
Neurology,  2,  3,  437. 

Nose,  external  aperture  of  (surgical  im- 
portance), 69. 
posterior  aperture  of,  74. 
cartilage  of  septum  of,  68. 
inferior  meatus  of,  69. 
middle        "       "   68. 


superior 


14 


•< 


68. 


Notch,  great  sacro-sciatic,  iii,  iia. 
intercondyloid,  150. 
lesser  sacro-sciatic,  112. 
Njrmphae,  572. 
CEsophag^s,  519. 

coats  of,  519. 
muscles  of,  519. 


CEsophagus,  nerves  of,  520. 
opening  of,  519. 
relations  of,  519 
vessels  oC  519. 
Olfactory  bulbs,  442. 
Organ  of  Corti,  594,  596. 

RosenmUller,  577, 
Oraserrata,  580. 
Ovaries,  576. 
Ovary,  coverings  of,  576. 
nerves  of,  577, 
stroma  of,  576,  577. 
vessels  of,  576. 
Olecranon  process  of  ulna,  133. 
Omenta  of  peritoneum,  525,  526. 
Omentum  gastro-colic,  526. 

gastro-hepatic,  526. 
gastro-splenic,  526. 
Opening  aortic,  509. 

auriculo-ventricular,  508,  509. 
in  the  abdominal  walls,  265, 266. 
mitral,  509. 
pulmonary,  509. 
pyloric,  520. 
tricuspid,  510. 
Operculum,  449,  450. 
Osteology,  2,  3,  7. 

terms  used  in,'  17. 
Olivary  body,  458. 
Optic  commissure  or  chiasm,  452. 
thalami,  442,  443. 
thalamus,  445. 
Orbit,  bony.  64. 

table  of  communications  with,  64. 

parts  of,  64. 
foramina  of,  66. 
muscles  of  the,  66. 
Otoliths,  595,  596. 
Ovum,  577. 
Os  orbiculare,  588. 
Os  planum,  29. 

articulation  of,  31. 
Ovi- capsule,  577. 
Ovi-sacs,  576. 
Pancreas,  533. 

arteries  of,  534. 
duct  of,  533. 
nerves  of,  534. 
relations  of,  533. 
structure  of,  533. 
Papillse,  circumvallate,  5x6. 
filiform,  516. 
fungiform,  516. 
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^^^^         Papilla,  of  longue,  516. 

Philosophical  anatomy,  a. 

Phylolomy,  t. 

1                      I'arietal  eminence,  43. 

Piaraaier,  440. 

■ Parotid  gland,  516. 

Pineal  gland.  4 5 7. 

^^^^^       Pathological  anatomy.  3. 

its  two  peduncles,  457, 

^^^^H                    arteries       405. 

Pinna.  584. 

^^^H                    BTticulations 

Pituitary  body,  453. 

^^^^^H                  bony,  103,  104. 

Pleura,  S5S. 

^^^^^^1                    diflerf  nces                J18. 

nerves  of,  5  S3. 

^^^1                                117. 

vessels  of,  553. 

^^H 

Pleins,  cardiac,  51a. 

^^^^H                  lymphatics       433, 

caveraons,  498, 

^^^^^H                    points  or  surgical  value,  ttS. 

eoronary.  sia. 

^^^^H                               117. 

of  sympnthelic.  498.495. 

^^^H 

^^^M           S63. 

Plica  semilunaris,  53i. 

^^^^1                   cervix  of. 

Pons  varolii,  453. 

^^^H                   corona       564. 

description  of,  457, 

^^^1                                tissue  of.  S63.  S64. 

Popliteal  space,  415. 

^^^H                   fiTcnum       564, 

Portal  circulation,  531. 

^^^1                   glnns  of.  563. 

Precuneus  of  cetebrun,  450- 

^^^H                   integument       564, 

Process  or  Pkocksses. 

^^^1                   prepuce  of,  564. 

acromion.  .13. 

^^^H                              of,  564,  S65, 

alveolar  of  superior  muiIUry  ban 

^^^1         Pericardium, 

49- 

^^^1        Perilymph,  595, 

anlerior  clinoid,  ai. 

^^^^H        Perineal  space,  bound.irics  of.  597. 

inferior  spinous  of  Jlin 

^^^H'       Perineum, 

III. 

^^^H                           contents  of  (table),  597,  sgS. 

superior  spinous  of  iliin 

^^^^                          fascin:  of.  597,  59S,  599' 

^^^^H                         muscles  of.  260, 

Buditoiy,  38. 

^^H                         nerves  of.  sgS. 

basilar,  19,  74. 

^^^H                         of  female,  602. 

pharyngeal  spine  of.  19. 

^^^^B                                         functions  of.  6ai. 

brevis  of  malleus,  jSS. 

^^^^1                                                     of.  603. 

ciliarr.  579- 

^^^H                                         peculiarities       boi 

eochleaformis,  587. 

^^^^M                                         vessels  of.  60Z. 

condyloid    of   inferior    maxillti 

^^^H                         vessels  of,  600. 

bone,  59. 

^^^H       Peritoneum,  243,  343,  535. 

cotacoid,  1 34. 

^H 

S9' 

^^^H       Pes  accessotiuE.  44s. 

coronoid.  ofnina.  133. 

crista  galti.  39. 

^^^H        Petrous  portion  of  temporal  bone.  37. 

ethmoidal,  of  inferior   lailnnatc 

^^^H        Peyer's  patches,  534. 

bone,  57. 

^^H        PhBiynx, 

^^M 

eitemal  angular,  of  franul  boa 

^^B                        glands 

3».  33- 

^^^B 

frontal,  of  roakr  bone,  ja. 

^^^1 

gracilis.  ofihemalJens.  36.  588. 

^^^^ft                      openings  of, 

hamular.  a6. 

^^^^^L 

internal  angular,  nf  fronlal  boot 

^^^^                               supply  of.  364. 

3a.  33. 
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Process  or  Processes. 

jugular,  of  occipital  bone,  19,  76. 
lachrymal   of    inferior   turbinated 

bone,  57. 
malar,  superior  maxillary  bone,  49. 
mastoid,  75. 

maxillary  of   inferior    turbinated 
bon^,  57. 
of  palate  bone,  55. 
mental,  of  inferior  maxillary  bone, 

58. 
middle  clinoid,  22. 
nasal,  of  superior  maxillary  bone, 

49. 
odontoid,  87. 

of  cerebellum,  460. 

of  Ingrassias,  25. 

of  sphenoid  bone,  22. 

olecranon  of  ulna,  132. 

olivary,  23. 

orbital,  of  malar  bone,  52. 

palate  bone,  53,  55. 

palate,  of  superior  maxillary  bone, 

50, 67 . 

posterior  clinoid,  22. 

posterior  inferior  spinous,  of  ilium, 

III. 

posterior  superior  spinous  of  ilium, 

III. 

pterygoid,  26,  75. 

of  palate  bone,  53,  55. 

rostrum  of  sphenoid,  23. 

sphenoidal,  of  palate  bone,  53,  55, 

56. 

spinous,  of  scapula,  122. 

sphenoid,  24. 

tibia,  153. 

styloid,  of  fibula,  154. 

radius,  138. 

temporal  bone,  39,  75. 

ulna,  134. 

unciform,  30. 

vaginal,  of  sphenoid,  24. 

temporal  bone,  39,  75. 

vermiform,  459. 

zonulae,  581. 

zygomatic,  36. 

of  malar  bone,  52,  75. 

Proligerus  disc,  577. 

Prostate  gland,  570. 

arteries  of,  570. 

nerves  of,  570. 

structure  of,  570. 


Prostate  gland,  vessels  of,  570. 
Pyramid,  anterior  of  tympanum,  587. 

of  cerebellum,  460. 

ofFerrein,  557. 

of  Malpighi,  556. 

of  medulla  oblongata,  458. 

of  thyroid  gland  (third  lobe),  554. 

of  tympanum,  586,  587. 
Ranvier,  nodes  of,  438. 
Receptaculum  chyli,  431. 
Rectum,  523. 
Relative  anatomy,  I. 
Resiiform  body,  458. 
Rele  testes,  569. 
Ribs,  articulations  of  the,  173. 
Right  lymphatic  duct,  431, 
Rima  glottidis,  543. 
Rings  of  heart,  512. 
Rods  of  Jacobs,  580. 
Sacculus  laryngis,  543. 
Sacro- sciatic  notch,  great,  ill. 

lesser,  112. 
Sarcology,  2.  3. 
Scala  media,  594. 

membranacea  594. 
tympani,  593. 
vesiibuli,  593,  594. 
Scapula,  ligaments  of,  179, 
Scarpa's  space,  412,  413. 
Schindylesis,  167,  168.  169. 
Sclerotic  coat,  578. 
Sella  turcica,  23. 

Semilunar  Bbro-cartilage  of  knee,  191. 
Septum  crurale,  242,  243. 
pectiniform,  564. 
scroti,  568. 
Serrata,  167. 
Sheath  crural,  243, 
Shoulder- joint,  179. 

Sigmoid  notch  of  ramus  of  inferior  maxil- 
lary bone,  59. 

Sinuses. 

cavernous,  423,  424. 
circular,  423. 
coronary,  506. 
frontal,  69. 
in  general,  421. 
iridis  circularis,  579. 
lateral,  423,  424. 
longitudinal,  inferior,  423. 
superior,  423. 
maxillary,  48. 


W                                                             ^^^^^H 

H                          SlNVSKS. 

Stapes,  5B6.                                     ^^^^H 

H                               occipiiid.  433. 

Stars  of  Verheyen.  SSS.  559-                      ^M 

■                                    of  dura  mater,  433. 

Stereology,  3.                                               ^H 

■                               of  Vnkiilvs,  5H. 

Stomach,  S20.                                              ^H 

■                               petrosal  inferior.  433. 424. 

coats  of,  ;30.                               ^H 

■                                             superior,  423.  434- 

glands  of,  531.                                 ^^M 

^L                             poenUtis,  565. 

nerves  of.  5x1.                             ^^M 

^^^^_                 prosUCic,  365. 

openings  of.  j30l                         ^^M 

^^^^L               sphenoidal.  67,  69. 

vetselsof,  531.                               ^H 

^^^H                  433. 

Slria  longitudinales,  456-                               ■ 

^^^^^^r                transverse,  433. 

Subaiachnoidean  space,  440.                          ^^t 

Skelel<.l<«r.  a.  3- 

Sublingual  eland.  517.                                      ^M 

Skeleton,  the.  7. 

Submaxillary  gland,  S17.                             ^H 

of  the  trunk,  79, 

Skin,  doctrine  of,  3. 

Suprascapular  notch,  [33.                            ^^H 

Skull,  anterior  region  of.  63. 

Su^ical  anatomy,  I,                                            ^^| 

differences  in  the  form  of,  6a. 

Suture.  167,   168.                                                   ^1 

lateral  region  of,  70, 

its  varieties,  169.                                ^M 

under  surface  of  base  of.  73. 

Solid  anatomical  elements,  z,  3. 

Sutures  of  lace.  63. 

Spaces,  anterior  perforated,  453. 

posterior,  453. 

Ci. 

Spcrroalic  cord,  structure  of.  57l. 

Symphysis.  :67. 

Sphenoidal  crest,  33. 

Spheuo-maiiilary  fissure  of  malar  bone,  5a. 

fossa.  73,  73, 

Spinal  cord,  463. 

canal  of.  463- 

central  ligament  of,  438. 

^^                           columns  of,  462. 

TableofaTiimlationsandmuwIesofboaet 

of  the  cranii:m.  6t. 

^^^^M                           course  of  fibres  of,  464. 

contraM   of  the   cervical,   donal 

^^^^V 

and  lumbar  vertebra.  85. 

^^V                         grey  matter       463- 

diagrammalFc  of  formation  of  Ihe 

^^H                              nerves 

orbits  and  nasal  fosne,  aad  tlw 

^^^H                  nerves,  construction  of.  463. 

■rticulation*  of  superior  max- 

^^^H                                  course  of  fibres  within  spinal 

iliary  and  ethmoid  bones.  70. 

^^M 

of  important  nnitomioil  rclsliun> 

^^^^M      Spine,  anterior  nasal  o(  superior  maxUlarjr 

of  special  vcnebrx.  93. 

^^^^H 

of  muscles  of  lower  cat  rcmilf  di- 

^^^^^1                 posterior  nasal  of  palate  bone.  54. 

vided  in  ampuialions  u  Jolali, 

^^H 

33g. 

^^^^1                                   1 1 4. 

^^^r                  of  ramus  of  inferior  nuxUlary  bone. 

Tided  in  amputatloss  at  joints. 

^^                            59. 

398-                                                    ■ 

W                                  of  Ibe  scapula,  133. 

Tienia  semicircularis.  44  S-                                H 

1                                pharyngeal.  75- 

violacea,  447,                                       ■ 

1                     Splanchnology,  3.  3. 

Talipes,  muscles  involved   in  differcnl  «».  H 

1                     Spleen.  S34. 

nelies  of.  330-                                            ■ 

I                                  Hilumor,S34. 

Tarsus.  articuUtions  of.  196.                           H 

K                                      structure  of,  534. 

K                                 vessels  of.  535. 

Temporal  fmra.  ji.                                       ^H 

^^^              Squamous  portion  of  temporal  bone,  3S' 

Tendon  conjoined,  137,  34^                          ^^M 
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Tendo  achilles,  315,  316. 

oculi,  583,  584. 
Tentorium  cerebelli,  439. 
Testicle,  567. 

coverings  of,  567, 
Thalamus  opticus,  454. 
Thoracic  cavity,  boundaries  of,  265. 

duct,  431. 
Thorax,   lymphatics  of,  432. 

muscles  of.  245. 

skeleton  of,  93. 

in  general,  loi. 
Tongue,  515.  516. 
Tonsil  of  cerebellum,  460. 
Tonsils,  515. 

Topographical  anatomy,  2. 
Torcula  Herophili,  19,  423. 
Trabeculae  of  |>enis,  563 . 
of  spleen,  534. 
Trachea,  545. 

cartilages  of,  545. 

structure  of,  545, 

surgical  relations  of,  546. 
Tragus,  584. 

Transcendental  anatomy,  2. 
Triangle,  inferior  carotid,  365. 

occipital,  369. 

subclavian,  369. 

submaxillary,  367. 

suboccipital,  381. 

superior  carotid,  366. 

vertebral,  381. 
Triangles  of  the  neck,  contents  of,  365. 

muscular  bounda- 
ries, 231, 232,  233, 
Triangular  ligament  of  perineum,  cavity 

of,  599- 
Trigonum  vesicae,  562. 
Trochanter,  greater,  149. 

lesser,  150. 
Trunk,  cavities  of,  264. 

muscles  of  the,  classification  of,236. 
skeleton  of,  79. 
Tuber  annulare,  442,  443. 

cinereum,  453. 
Tubercula  quadrigemina,  442,  443. 

description    of, 

457. 
Tubercles    genial — superior   and  inferior 
pairs  of,  of  inferior  maxillary  bone,  58. 
Tabercle  lachrymal,  49. 
of  Lower,  507. 
of  radius,  surgical  value  of,  137. 


Tubercle  of  ramus  of  inferior   maxillary 
bone,  59. 
of  the  scaphoid  bone,  159. 
of  tibia,  153. 
Tuberosity  maxillary,  47. 
Tuberosities  of  humerus,  128. 
Tuberosity  of  ischium,  iii,  112. 
of  ribs,  95. 
of  tibia,  152. 
Tubes  Fallopian,  576, 
of  Bellini,  557. 
of  Ferrein,  557. 
of  Henle,  557. 
uriniferous,  varieties  of,  557. 
Tubuli  seminiferi,  568. 
Tubulus  centralis  modioli,  593. 
Tunica  albuginea,  568. 
Ruyschiana,  579. 
vaginalis,  568. 
vasculosa,  568. 
Tympanum,  586. 

bones  of,  587. 
floor  of,  587. 
function  of,  590,  596. 
muscles  of,  589. 
nerves  of,  590. 
roof  of,  587. 
sides  of,  586,  587. 
vascular  supply  of,  364. 
vessels  of,  590. 
Upper  extremity,  arteries  of,  371. 

articulations  of  the.  177. 
bones  of,  1 21. 
lymphatics  of,  432. 
muscles  of  the,  classifi- 
cation of,  266. 
veins  of,  427,  428. 
Urachus,  561. 
Ureter,  559. 

calices  of,  559. 
infundibula  of,  559. 
relations  of,  559. 
Urethra,  bulb  of,  566. 

coats  of,  566,  567. 
meatus  of,  564. 
membranous  portion  of,  566. 
of  female,  573. 

peculiarities  in  childhood,  567. 
prostatic  portion  of,  565. 
spongy  portion  of,  566. 
subdivisions  of,  565. 
Urethral  canal,  565. 
crest,  565. 
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-  Testes.  523. 
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Vein  5. 


u;  r  ,.  x2^.  xy". 

bj>.!  J,  x2^.  4-5. 
ci.ri.i-.  5:2. 
cava- :-  fi  h  r .  4^5. 

-surer: .  r.  4-5- 
cerholiw,  4.27.  4^5. 

*•   W   h*.*l*i    ^     Aft         ft-..         i^«&» 

ccr.>:n;>:::.r.  of.  421. 
cordis  ir.ir.iir.-v.  512. 
division  of.  420. 
fcrr. oral.  42?. 

hemorrhoidil.  427. 

herativ:,  531. 

iliac,  common.  420. 

external.  42?.  429. 

intemil.  427. 

innominate.  left,  425. 

rivjht,  425. 
inter- lobular,  331. 


I  Veins. 

intra-lobnlar.  531. 
jngnlu-,  extemaL  424. 
internal,  425. 
lobniar,  531. 
median-basilic,  427. 

-cephalic,  427. 
mesenteric  inferior,  426. 
superior,  426. 
of  bone,  12. 

of  head  and  neck,  table  of,  42s. 
of  the  lower  extremity,  428. 
of  the  pelvis,  427. 
of  the  upper  extremity,  427,  428. 
popliteal.  4 23. 
ponal.  531. 

system  of.  426, 
saphenous,  long.  428. 
short,  428. 
splenic,  426. 
structure  of.  420. 
subclavian.  427.  42S. 
sablobular,  530. 
Thebes  ;i.  512. 
vaginal  of  liver,  531. 
vorticosje.  579. 
velum  interpositum,  440. 
ventricle,  fifth.  447. 

fv^urth.  447. 
Vour.iiaries  of,  447. 
lateral.  444, 

boundaries  of.  445 
comua  of,  445. 
of  brain.  444. 
of  lar\nx.  543. 
third.  446. 

boundaries  of,  447. 
Vermiform  appendix.  522. 

pnx^ss  of  cerebellum,  45^. 
Vertebrx,  articulations  of  the.  172. 

table  of  contrast  of  the  cer\  ica! 
dorsal  and  lumbar.  S5. 
Vertebral  column,  79. 

as  a  whole,  90. 
curves  t)f.  <X). 
function  of.  79. 
Verumontanum.  565. 
VesicuLc  seminales.  569. 
Vestibule,  bulb  of.  573. 

of  labyrinth,  591. 

of  Sibson,  509. 
Vestibule  of  vulva,  572. 

Veterinary*  anatomv,  2. 
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Villi,  524. 

Vitreous  humor  of  eye,  581. 

Vittelline  membrane,  577. 

Vitellus,  577. 

Vocal  cords,  543. 

Vessels,  doctrine  of,  3. 

Vessels  of  bone,  12. 


Wrist-joint,  182. 

Xiphoid  appendix  of  sternum.  98,  99. 

Zona  pellucida,  577. 

Zonula  of  Zinn,  581. 

Zootomy,  I. 

Zygoma,  36. 

Zygomatic  fossa,  71. 


THE  END. 
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